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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 1954 


MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, Py. e. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Ferguson, Mundt, Russell, Hayden, 
MeCarran, Aiken, Maybank, Thye, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE; J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 
JOHN H. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, COMMODITY MARKETING AND 
ADJUSTMENT; KARL D. LOOS, SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE; DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we are very happy to have you here this morning. [| 
think you are facing tremendous problems in agriculture and I know 
you are approaching them from an honest and sincere point of view. 

‘our problems are probably greater than any previous Secretary for 
a good many years. While we are still in the Korean war, in many 
ways we are getting back to normalcy both in production and supplies 
of agricultural and industrial products. 

It has been my observation that agriculture never has done too 
well in peacetime. That is unfortunate because I believe in the 
United States we ought to find a way to be prosperous in peacetime 
as well as in wartime. In my own State of North Dakota times are 
already getting rather tough. Most farmers find themselves out of 
cash. Our situation, of course, is a little bit different from some 
other States because our crop leat year was not so good, but many 
other States can find themselves in about the same situation if they 
lose just one crop. 

I have waited 8 years to become chairman of this committee. I 
recall a similar statement by Senator Capper when he assumed the 
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chairmanship of the Agriculture and Forestry Committee. He said 
he waited 30 years to become the chairman of that committee. 

| approach my task in a very humble spirit. There have been 
many able members of this committee and many able chairmen. In 
the last 20 years we have only had 2 chairmen, Senator Brooks of 
Illinois, one of the more able members of the Senate, and Senator 
Russell, who has handled the chairmanship of this committee for 18 
of the last 20 years. I would say he has done a remarkable job. 

Mr. Secretary, 1 understand that you have a prepared statement 
and if it is agreeable to the rest of the members of the committee we 
will have you finish your statement and we will withhold our ques- 
tioning until afterward. Is that agreeable? You may proceed. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I am happy, in my first appearance before 
your committee, to consider with you this very important matter, the 
expenditure of public funds in the interests of agriculture. 

Before referring to the budget generally, however, I should like to 
vive you a summary of the present agricultural situation and to bring 
you an account of our brief stewardship. 


1953 CROP PROSPECTS 


Crop conditions throughout the Nation are generally favorable 
except in the southern plains where surface moisture is low and 
subsoil reserves almost lacking. Irrigation water supplies appear to 
be mostly adequate. Spring work and vegetative growth almost 
everywhere are normal to advanced. 

Although it is too early for accurate forecasts, our April 1 estimate 
is that the winter wheat crop will total 714 million bushels as compared 
with 1,053 million bushels last vear and 797 million bushels as a 10-year 
average. While the figure for this year is still low, it reflects an 
increase of 103 million bushels above the December estimate. 

Close to 359 million acres of principal crops are likely in 1953, 
about 1 percent above the 355 million-acre total last year. Most os 
the changes are increases—sharp only in the case of flaxseed and 
sorghums but large, percentagewise, for sugar beets and sweetpotatoes. 
Tobacco acreage may be 6 to 7 percent below last year. Most other 
acreage decreases are small—about 1 percent. 

The January 1 livestock inventory showed 1 percent more animal 
units than last year. This reflected a substantial increase for cattle 
and a sharp drop for hogs. 


THE CURRENT FARM PRICE AND INCOME SITUATIONS 


Since February, the average level of prices received by farmers has 
been fairly stable, after having declined some 9 percent in the preced- 
ing 12 months, and a total of 16 percent since February 1951, when the 
post-Korean inflation was at a peak. Over the past year, prices re- 
ceived for beef cattle and veal calves have declined a third, prices of 
cotton and corn about an eighth and wholesale milk a tenth. However, 
prices of some products have increased in the past year with pricvs 
received for rice, apples, and eggs up about a third, and hogs abcut 
a fifth. In recent weeks prices of commodities which contributed 
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heavily to the farm price decline of the past year, notably beef cattle 
and cotton, have tended to stabilize. 

Some questions have been raised about the behavior of farm prices in 
the event of an end to fighting in Korea. Our analysis is that such an 
event would not cause appreciable change in the factors affecting 
prices for the foreseeable future. Later developments in our arma- 
ment program are difficult to predict Thus far, rumors of truce in 
Korea have had little discernible effect on prices of farm products. 

Although farm product prices, as a whole, are at a substantially 
lower level this year than last, the farm cost structure has remained 
high and relatively inflexible. The parity index (prices paid, interest, 
taxes, and wage rates) in mid-March 1953 was only 2 percent lower 
than a year earlier. The continuing cost-price squeeze in agriculture 
is reflected in a parity ratio of 94 in mid-March this year as compared 
with a ratio of 100 in March 1952 

How much income farmers will receive from this year’s operations 
depends largely on the outturn of crops later in the year. The 
information available at this early stage—farmers’ planting intentions 
as of March 1 and the current levels of farm product prices and cost 
rates to farmers—indicates that gross farm income may be reduced 
somewhat from 1952. With only little opportunity to reduce produc- 
tion costs materially, the realized net income of farm operators will 
likely be down more than 5 percent, perhaps as muca as a tenth from 
1952 (14.3 billion). However, if this should materialize, net farm 
income would still be somewhat larger than the $12.3 billion received 
in 1950. 


COMMODITIES ACCUMULATED UNDER PRICE SUPPORT 


On February 28 the Commodity Credit Corporation had in inven- 
tory under the pric e support program, commodities having a total 

value of $1,110,667,447. Chief items involved were corn, wheat, 
cottonseed oil, linseed oil, and butter. In addition we have under loan 
about 200 million bushels of corn, 400 million bushels of wheat, and 
2 million bales of cotton, a substantial portion of which we can expect 
to acquire. The total of commodities now owned and under loan 
comes to nearly $3 billion, equal to about 8 percent of our 1952 cash 
income from marke ‘tings. This will give you some idea of the disposal 
problem which the Corporation now faces. 


ROTATION OF GRAIN STOCKS 


Approximately 8 percent of the corn owned by the Commodity 

Credit Corporation is grade 5, or sample grade, and is scheduled for 
marketing at an early date. 

The Corporation has recently been authorized to purchase quan- 
tities of new corn so as to offset the effect of the necessary marketing 
of CCC corn which has deteriorated, or is in danger of deterioration. 
To date no purchases have been made under this authority for two 
reasons: One, CCC sales have not been in sufficient volume to seriously 
affect the market, and two, new corn coming on the market at this time 
generally has such a high moisture content that it would not store well 
for an extended period of time. Later in the season drier corn will be 
coming on the market, and it will be more feasible to purchase corn to 
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replace that being sold if market conditions should make such action 
desirable. 

A review of the quality of the corn in CCC bins is being made at 
this time and will undoubtedly reveal some additional quantities that 
should be marketed before the onset of hot weather. Approximately 
70 percent of the corn owned by CCC was from the 1948 crop. Much 
of it, however, is still in good condition and may be stored for an ad- 
ditional year without substantial risk 

Senator Fercuson. Is most of that in Government storage bins, 
or with farmers? 

Mr. Davis. The 1948 corn is off the farm, yes. 

Senator Frercuson. It is all off the farm? 

Mr. Davis. Yes 

Secretary BENSON. 


ACREAGE CONTROLS ON WHEAT AND COTTON 


The new administration finds itself faced with two situations over 
which it has no control, which make likely the necessity for imposing 
acreage controls on the 1954 crops of wheat and cotton. One is the 
burdensome supply of each of these commodities, growing out of the 
high production goals, favorable weather in producing areas, and 
declining exports. The other is the existence of laws which make 
mandatory the imposition of controls when supplies exceed reasonable 
needs as calculated in accordance with the statutes. 

With respect to wheat the law provides, among other things, that 
unless waived because of an emergency, a national acreage allotment 
must be proclaimed each year and marketing quotas must be 
proclaimed when the total supply exceeds the normal supply as defined 
in the statutes by more than 20 percent. If recent estimates of a 
1953 crop of 920 million bushels turn out to be correct, the total 
supply will exceed the normal supply by 24.2 percent of 4.2 percent 
over the quota level 

Current prospects for domestic and export utilization indicate 
that a 1953 crop of 13.2 million bales (12.6 percent below the 1952 
crop) would be sufficient to require proclamation of controls. Trade 
sources are estimating a larger crop in 1953 than in 1952, despite our 
appeals to farmers to reduce their plantings. 

The outgoing administration had taken no preliminary steps to 
formulate and carry out acreage controls. It has therefore been 
necessary for us to initiate such action, and consideration is now 
being given to the need for additional funds to finance this work. 
The formulation and administration of individual acreage and 
marketing controls on 2,100,000 wheat farms and 1,350,000 cotton 
farms will cost many millions of dollars. 

Senator Fercuson. And that would be just for administration, 
rather than for subsidies of any kind? 

Secretary Benson. Thatis right. That is setting up the machinery 
necessary for making ready for “the program. 

Senator Russevi. If we are going into questioning, I have some 
questions I would like to ask. 

Senator Youna. I think it would be well if we withheld the ques- 
tions until the Secretary completes his statement. Is that all right 
with vou? 
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Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Secretary BENSON 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


In furtherance of the Department’s intention to develop agricul- 
tural policy and programs in cooperation with farm and industry 
representatives—building from the grass roots—-we have met during 
the past 2 months with advisory groups representing 10 major agri- 
cultural commodities, and with several subcommittees on special 
phases of commodity problems. 

In all instances, these have been across-the-board advisory groups, 
including representatives of producers, processors, and handlers of the 
commodities. They have faced problems squarely, have made specific 
preliminary recommendations, and have laid the groundwork for con- 
tinuing work to develop the soundest possible programs and operations 

The pattern for this cooperation was set in the establishment of a 
14-man overall advisory committee, composed of highly qualified 
agricultural leaders and specialists. This group met with us even 
before the present administration took office. It helped develop the 
pattern for reorganization and policy direction. Since that time, and 
in addition to special dairy industry and agricultural finance confer- 
ences, groups representing the following interests have met with us 
in Washington: Cotton, wheat, corn, livestock, turkeys, soybeans, 
flax, peanuts, and grain sorghums. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 


As you know, a decision has been made to continue price supports 
for dairy products at 90 percent of parity for 1 year, as a transitional 
program until the dairy industry could marshal its strength and pro- 
ceed toward a solution of its own problems. Three problems con- 
fronted the dairy industry when this decision was made: 

(1) The problem of disposing of stocks that had been acquired 
under the 1952-53 program. 

(2) The problem of minimizing the accumulation of Government- 
ae, stocks during the coming year. 

(3) The problem ‘of deve loping, with the assistance of the Depart- 
mer : a long-range program to reduce the reliance of the dairy indus- 
try on governmental price supports. 

In order to develop adequate solutions to these problems. we 
called a work conference of dairy-industry representatives to be held 
in Washington April 2 and 3. Invitations were sent to 92 leaders in 
the production, processing, and distribution of dairy products. The 
group included representatives of 24 producer organizations and 
trade associations, and representatives from State colleges, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and extension services. 

About 80 recommendations were submitted by the 6 committees 
that had been formed. After discussion of the reports it was recom- 
mended that a smaller task committee be appointed by the Depart- 
ment to review and aasainin the specific recommendations. We are 
hopeful that from this and related efforts, sound solutions can be 
reached for the problem; confronting the dairy industry. 
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PRICK SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS OF EXISTING LAW FOR 1955 AND 
SUBSEQUENT CROPS 


Much has been said about the kind of agricultural iegislation that 
should be enacted when the mandatory 90-percent support provisions 
of the present legislation expire with the 1945 crop of the basic com- 
modities. We should be aware that when this amendment to the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 expires and unless the Congress makes pro- 
vision to the contrary, we will return to the basic law of 1949. Its 
major provisions are as follows: 

On tobacco, support is required at 90 percent of parity if marketing 
quotas are in effect; if marketing quotas are not in effect but have not 
been disapproved, support is required at 75 to 90 percent of parity 
according to the relationship of total supply to normal supply. 

On other basic commodities—corn, wheat, rice, peanuts, and 
cotton—support is required at 75 to 90 percent of parity according to 
the relationship of total supply to normal supply; but if producers 
have disapproved marketing quotas, the maximum level is 50 percent 
of parity. 

On the designated nonbasic commodities, the situation continues 
as at present with mandatory support but with the level of support 
discretionary: 

Wool supported at such level between 90 and 60 percent of parity 
as the Secretary of Agriculture determines necessary to encourage an 
annual production of 360 million pounds of shorn wool. 

Milk and butterfat supported at such level between 90 and 75 
percent as the Secretary determines necessary to assure an adequate 
supply. 

Tung nuts and honey supported at such level between 90 and 60 
percent as the Secretary at his discretion determines desirable. 

Potatoes, which were a designated nonbasic commodity in the 1949 
act, can no longer be supported as the act of March 31, 1950, pro- 
hibited support unless marketing quotas are in effect; and there is no 
statutory provision for marketing quotas at present. 

On other nonbasic agricultural commodities, support is discre- 
tionary both as to maintenance of a support program and as to the 
level at which it may be maintained. 

I now turn to a series of more or less unrelated items which reveal 
the compiexity of the agriculture we serve. 


VESICULAR EXANTHEMA DISEASE 


Vesicular exanthema, an acute infectious disease resembling foot- 
and-mouth disease but affecting only swine, has seriously disrupted 
the swine production and meatpacking industries. The disease has 
appeared in 41 States and the District of Columbia. The Depart- 
ment is cooperating with the States in an eradication program and, 
although considerable progress has been made, parts of 15 States re- 
main under Federal quarantine. 

Department officials have worked with representatives of the live- 
stock and meat industries and the State governments to develop more 
effective measures to deal with this disease. The primary responsi- 
bility for eradication measures within the States rests with the State 
governments. I have written to each of the State governors urging 
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necessary State action, particularly with regard to the cooking of 
garbage and the cleaning of facilities used in transporting swin 
Responses to our requests have been quite encouraging. The Depart- 
ment is preparing regulations to strengthen interstate control of 
garbage-fed swine and transportation facilities 

To facilitate the handling of problems relating to this disease, Dr 
M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, has recently been given direct administrative responsi 
bility for the Department’s program. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVIC! 


Greater emphasis is being given to the foreign work in the Depart- 
ment. On March 10 I announced the setting up of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service as a unit to handle all our foreign work. This 
replaces the former Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 

With our domestic agricultural plant geared up to produce a large 
volume for export, we need the best Service possible in order to ap- 
praise the future export demand. It is our plan to have more foreign 
marketing specialists to assist in finding outlets for our commodities 
which normally enter into international trade 

Furthermore, this new unit will endeavor to have agriculture do its 
part in achieving the goal mentioned by President Eisenhower, in his 
inaugural address, when he said, “Our Nation must accept leadership 
in a more effective worldwide collaboration, on a sound economic 
basis.”’ 

During the last year, exports provided the market for 40 percent 
of our cotton, wheat, and rice, about one-fourth of our tobacco and 
lard, and substantial portions of many other products. The largest 
import items were sugar, wool, hides and skins, certain oil seeds and 
products, feeds, and tobacco for blending and wrapping purposes 

Exports during the last fiscal year were at an alltime peak level. 
There has been a considerable decline during the first 7 months of the 
current marketing year, and this year’s figure will probably be just 
under $3 billion. Our primary policy with regard to foreign trade 
has been stated by the President. It is in the national interest 
and particularly in the interest of agriculture as an export industry 
to expand trade and free it, as far as possible, from Government 
intervention, particularly in those foreign countries which are our 
great trading partners and our allies. It is our policy to prevent 
unusual foreign-trade developments from interfering with our price- 
support programs or from making those programs more costly. Thus, 
we expect to use import controls to prevent foreign suppliers from 
increasing their trade with us under the stimulus of our price-support 
programs. We will strive also to maintain our traditiona! position in 
the export market. This will be made difficult by the faci that our 
programs maintain American prices at a level that puts us at a price 
disadvantage in competing for foreign markets. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Last Thursday the International Wheat Council decided by a sub” 
stantial majority, after more than 2 months’ deliberation, to recom” 
mend to member governments that the International Wheat Agree- 
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ment, which is due to expire on July 31 of this year, be extended for a 
further 3-year period at a new price range of $2.05 maximum and 
$1.55 minimum. This replaces the present range of $1.80 maximum 
and $1.20 minimum. 

The United Kingdom delegate informed the Council, however, that 
while his government desired a renewal of the agreement it was not 
prepared to accept a maximum price above $2. 

Thus there will be the opportunity for a new agreement, though 
the United Kingdom will be included only if they alter their present 
position, a development for which we entertain hope. 

The conclusion of this agreement would make possible a substantial 
reduction in the amount of subsidy now being provided by the United 
States and would give assurance of a market for a part of our abundant 
wheat supply. 


GROUPING OF AGENCIES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


I have furnished to members of this committee a copy of Depart- 
ment memorandum No. 1320 announcing a grouping of the various 
agencies of the Department for purposes ‘of supervision. ‘The action 
was taken to enable closer coordination of related activities and to 
centralize responsibility for consideration and determination of 
operating problems requiring departmental attention. 

The present six groups are as follows: 


Research, extension, and land use, J. Earl Coke, Assistant Secretary 
Commodity marketing and adjustment, John H. Davis, Director 
Foreign agricultural services, R. E. Short, Director 
Agricultural credit services, Robert L. Farrington, Acting Director 
Departmental administration, Richard D. Aplin, Director 
Office of the Solicitor, Karl D. Loos, Solicitor 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Washington 25, D. C. 
JANUARY 21, 1953. 
MEMORANDUM No. 1320 


ADMINISTRATIVE GROUPING OF DEPARTMENT AGENCIES 


To Ali Employees: 

To me it is a great, although unexpected, honor to have been asked by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower to serve as Secretary of Agriculture. I approach 
the task humbly, realizing the grave and far-reaching responsibilities I have | 
assumed. I assure you I am fully aware of the important contribution the em- 
ployees of this great Department have made to its accomplishments, and to the 
service it has rendered to agriculture and to the entire Nation. It is a pleasure 
to be associated with the many hard-working, conscientious employees in the 
Department who over many years have built up a tradition for effective public 
service. I am looking forward to meeting as many of you as I possibly can in 
the months ahead. 

We can all be proud of the men who have been asked to assume positions of 
leadership on the Department’s staff. They are men of competence, with years 
of successful experience. Most ot them are serving at great financial sacrifice 
because they have a deep sense of public duty and a desire to be of service to 
agriculture. 

As public servants, we must recognize the duty and responsibility we have to 
serve the public efficiently and well. The people of this country have a right to 
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expect that everyone of us will give a full day’s work for a day’s pay. They 
have a right to expect that we will find more effective and economical ways of 
doing our job. In these times of unprecedented public debt and continued high 
Federal expenditures, the public rightfully expects us to put forth even greater 
effort to effect savings in Government operations and to reduce public expenses 
Fulfillment of this responsibility will require the undivided loyalty and support 
of every agency head and employee in the Department We must work as a 
team if we are to meet the problems that lie ahead and i 
sible service to the farmers of America, the entire agricultural industry, and to 
this great and good country we love so mu 

A very careful study of the organization and activities of the Department in 
cates the need for better and more effective coordination of the various func 
and activities. With this in mind, and as an initial step toward improved coordi- 
nation in departmental direction and management, agencies, and functions of the 


Department shall be grouped as indicated be low, effective immediately 


renaer the greatest pos 


] 


tions 





COMMODITY MARKETING AND ADJUSTMENT 
(Agencies listed report through Mr. John H. Davis 


Commodity Credit Corporation 

Commodity Exchange Authority 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 

Productio:i and Marketing Administration, except the Agricultural Conservatior 
Programs Branch, which is hereby transferred from that Administration to 
‘* Research, extension, and land use”’ 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
(Agencies listed report through Mr. R. E. Short 


Farm Credit Administration 
Farmers Home Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration 


RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND LAND USE! 


(Agencies listed report through the Assistant Secretary) 


Agricultural Research Administration 

Bureau of Agricultural Economies 

Extension Service 

Forest.Service 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 

Soil Conservation Service 

Agricultural Conservation Programs Branch? (transferred from PMA 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
(Agencies listed report through Mr. Richard D. Aplin) 


Hearing Examiners 

Library 

Office of Budget and Finance 
Office of Information 

Office of Personnel 

Office of Plant and Operations 

Agency and office heads within each group will report to their respective group 
head. Group heads and the Solicitor will report on all functional and operating 
matters to the Under Secretary. 

The Secretary and the Under Secretary meeting jointly with the major group 
heads and the Solicitor will consider matters of policy determination and long 
range planning. Periodically, and as special circumstances indicate a need 
agency as well as group heads will meet to discuss subjects of general interest 

This organizational arrangement will make possible closer coordinatio 
related activities, and will centralize responsibility for consideration and d 





! Including flood prevention and land and water utilization 
2 For an interim period this Branch will use facilities and field services of the Production and Marketing 
Admirtistration in carrying out the agricultural conservation program 
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mination of operating problems and other matters requiring departmental atten- 
tion within each group 

Except as modified by the provisions of this memorandum, existing Secretary’s 

emoranda, the Department regulations, and other related documents will, 
inless and until changed by the Secretary, continue in effect 

I know that I cau count on striet adherence by agency heads to the lines of 
authority prescribed herein A chart of the organizational arrangement. is 
attached 








Ezra Tarr Benson, Secretary 


Unirep STatres DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Marcu 10, 1953 


\ieEMORANDUM No. 1320, SupPLEMENT I 
REVISED ADMINISTRATIVE GROUPING OF DEPARTMENT AGENCIES 


This will supplement memorandum No. 1320, issued January 21, 1953 

Further study of the organization and activities of the Department, with 
particular reference to the activities dealing with foreign agriculture, has led to 

e conclusion that these activities should be performed by an agency outside of 
and unconnected with any one of the operating groups heretofore established 

Accordingly, there is hereby established the Foreign Agricultural Service, with 
a Director of Foreign Agricultural Service as its head. All of the functions 
ieretofore exercised by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations are transferred 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
now assigned to the Research, Extension and Land Use Group, is discontinued 

All appropriations of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations and such 
personnel as may be designated by the Director of Foreign Agricultural Service, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary, will be transferred to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service 

Mr. R. E. Short, who has been serving as Director of Agricultural Credit 
Services, is relieved of that assignment and is hereby designated as Director of 
Foreign Agricultural Service 

Vr. Robert L. Farrington, now serving as Cooperative Bank Commissioner in 
the Farm Credit Administration, is hereby designated Acting Director of Agri- 


cultural Credit Services 


rhe foregoing changes will become effective immediately. A revised chart of 


the organizational arrangement is attached. 
Ezra Tart Benson, Secretar 
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Secretary Benson. Another step taken recently to improve ad 
ministration within the Department involves flood-prevention activ- 
ities and river-basin investigations. In the past, general administra- 
tive responsibility for this work has been placed in a unit in the Office 
of the Secretary. To more clearly fix responsibility for this work and 
to simplify administration, Department memorandum No. 1325 was 
issued on April | placing general responsibility for this work in the Soil 
Conservation Service. The memorandum provides that the Forest 
Service will continue, under such policies, principles, and procedures 
as may be established to have responsibility for the making of surveys 
and installing measures on forest lands. We believe this change is a 
definite improvement and will promote greater efficiency in the accom- 
plishment of this important work. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Aprit 1, 1953. 
MeEeMORANDUM No. 1825 


RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE FLOOD-PREVENTION PROGRAM AND RIVER-BASIN 
INVESTIGATIONS 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized under the Flood Control Act of 
1936, as amended and supplemented, to carry out a flood-prevention program 
by making preliminary examinations and surveys and installing works of im 
provement on the watersheds of specified streams. Also, under the flood control 
and various other acts, the Department is engaged in general basin investigations 
and the preparation of reports thereon, including the agricultural phases of 
comprehensive interdepartmental plans for development and improvement of 
such basins. ‘To more clearly fix responsibility for these programs, to simplify 
administration and to promote efficiency, it is hereby directed that: 

1. In accordance with policies established by the Secretary, and under overall 
guidance of the Assistant Secretary, the Soil Conservation Service shall have 
general responsibility for administration of the work of the Department author- 
ized under the Flood Control Act of 1936 as amended and supplemented. The 
Service shall be responsible for the formulation and development of appropriate 
principles, standards, criteria, and rules and regulations for the conduct of the 
program, and for development of program plans and schedules for the making 
of preliminary examinetions and surveys and for installation of works of 
lnprovement. 

Similarly, the Soil Conservation Service shall have general responsibility 
for Department activities in connection with the river-basin investigations and 
the preparation of reports thereon. 

3. The Forest Service shall have responsibility, under such policies, principles, 
standards, criteria, and procedures as are or may be established, for the making 
of preliminary examinations and surveys, the installation of works of improve 
ment in connection with flood control, and the collection of data, necessary to 
the preparation of comprehensive river basin reports, on: 


a) All national forests and other lands in the watershed or basin adminis 
tered by the Forest Service. 

b) Range areas adjacent to national forests in the watershed or basin and 
used in conjunction with se’) forests 

c) Other forest la: is within the watershed or basi 


The Forest Service snall continue to cooperate and enter into agreements with, 
and utilize the services of, State forestry agencies for these purposes when State 
and private forest lands within the watershed or region are affected. 

In carrying out the responsibilities delegated herein, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice shall utilize the services of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and other 
bureaus and agencies within or outside the Department where appropriate and 
desirable and where such arrangement will avoid the necessity for adding to the 
staff and functions of the Soil Conservation Service. 
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The provisions of this memorandum shall become effective April 1, 1953 


Except as modified by the provisions of this memorandum, existing Secretary's 
memoranda, the administrative regulations and other related documents, unl 
and until changed by the Secretary, shall continue in effect 

Tree D. Morse, Under Secretary 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Secretary Benson. The reorganization plan for the Department of 
Agriculture has been transmitted to the Congress under date of 
March 25, 1953, as plan No. 2 of 1953. It provides for redistribu 
tion of functions within the Department of Agriculture to promote 
economy, ¢liminate duplication, and increase efficiency 

With certain exceptions specified in section 1 (b), the plan transfers 
to the Secretary all functions not now vested in him. This will serve 
to clarify authority and responsibility in those areas where doubt and 
uncertainty exist under present laws and will put the Secretary in 
position to make appropriate redistribution of functions 

The delegation of functions, in the case of all major changes and 
to the extent deemed practicable by the Secretary, is subject to the 
requirement that there must be public notice of the proposed change 
with opportunity for full consultation and discussion 

In any distribution of functions, the guideposts are 


(a) to simplify operations and make them efficient, 

(6) to place administration of programs close to State and local 
levels, and 

(c) to adapt operations to regional, State, and local conditions 


Two additional Assistant Secretaries and one Administrative 
Assistant Secretary are provided. These represent new titles for 
existing offices whose responsibilities and duties warrant this recogni 
tion. They will not increase existing personnel. Both the number 
employed and the budget for the immediate Office of the Secretary 
will be less than in effect prior to January 1, 1953 

I now turn to the matter which is the primary reason for the 
meeting of this committee 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


This administration is committed to move as rapidly as possibl 
toward a balance of income and expenditures in the Nationai Gov 
ernment. Recognizing this as one of our first and most important 
responsibilities, the Director of the Budget issued instructions on 
February 3, 1953, calling for a complete review of agency programs 
and budget estimates for the fiscal year 1954. The policies and 
instructions issued by the Bureau of the Budget were implemented 
in the Department of Agriculture by memorandum No. 1322. These 
two documents appear on pages 89 and 90 of part I of the hearings 
before the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
which has already been released. 

To conduct the review, a special committee composed of Assistant 
Secretary J. Earl Coke, who served as chairman, John H. Davis, 
Romeo E. Short, and Richard D. Aplin, was designated to work with 
the department budget officer, Ralph 8S. Roberts, in considering agency 
proposals and developing recommendations for reducing obligations 
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in 1953 and 1954. This committee held many conferences with agency 
heads, critically questioning the necessity for every activity in order 
to curtail or eliminate those least necessary to a sound agricultural 
economy and to hold the remainder to minimum expenditure levels. 
The Department’s recommendations were reviewed by the Bureau of 
the Budget and on March 26, 1953, we were informed of the President’s 
action thereon. 

The task of reducing expenditures is not an easy one. It is never 
easy for any group—be it a family or a nation—accustomed to living 
beyond its means, to tighten its belt and impose the self-discipline 
necessary to a prudent, self-sufficient management of its expenditures 

Nor is it a popular task. Over the years, some services of Govern- 
ment have continued beyond the special or emergency situation which 
led to their establishment. Other services admittedly desirable and 
convenient have, by their very continuance, come to be regarded as 
necessary. Still other activities, which we would all agree are essen- 
tial, are being carried on more extensively and perhaps less efficiently 
than we can afford. 

We are faced with the inevitable fact that no one will be happy with 
all the adjustments proposed in the revised budget, and I am sure that 
each individual change will have resistance somewhere. But the time 
has come when we must face the hard facts of squaring our spending 
with our income. I believe that the executive branch and the Con- 
gress are determined to work together to meet the responsibility 
placed upon us by the people of the country to bring about a reduction 
in the cost of government. 

The revisions which have been made in the 1954 budget estimates 
for the various programs and activities of the Department may be 
summarized in major categories, as follows: 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of budget remsions 


{In millions] 


i 
| Revised 1954 budget compared 


| with 
| Original | Revised |-—--_- — — 
195: budget budget, | 
, ’ ( Or 
1954 1954 Jriginal budget 1954 
1953 — 
Amount Percent 
cxuisseitinltemcendhtionsnetedindeinimermne 
Annual appropriations $733.8 $752.8 $682. 2 $51.6 $70.6 9.4 
Permanent appropriations. | 212.8 | 206. 6 5. € 6. 2 
Loan authorizations 249.0 | 365. 0 305. 0 +56. ( 60.0 16.4 





Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, if I may refer to three of those 
columns, particularly the revised budget for 1954, which is in the third 
column, under ‘“‘Annual appropriations,’’ shows $682.2 million, which 
is a decrease of $70.6 million compared to the original budget and in 
percentage the figures are 9.4 
In the permanent appropriations, there is no change. 
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LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


In the loan authorizations, the revised budget for 1954 shows 
$305 million, a decrease of $60 million compared with the original bud- 
gel and percentagewise is a decrease of 16.4 percent. 

It is not my intention to discuss the details of these estimates with 
you at this time. lam sure the committee will want to examine them 
carefully later with the Department budget officer and with group 
directors and agency heads who are supervising the various activities 
involved. 

My associates will be available as vou go forward with the hearings, 
and will be glad to furnish iz formation or otherwise assist in your 
examination of the work of the Department. However, before closing 
I would like to outline briefly the general factors that influeneed the 
action taken in some of the broad program areas of greatest interest 


RESEARCH 


We recognize fully the very important contribution that research 
can make in solving many of the immediate and long-range problems 
facing agriculture today, as well as the vital role it has played in the 
development of agriculture in the past. We plan to study our research 
program to assure that Federal funds are beins used as effectively as 
possible, particularly in relationship to researvh done in the States 
and by private industry. Although the revised budget carries a 
smaller amount than was in the original budget, increases are recom- 
mended totaling approximately $2.4 million above funds appropriated 
in 1953. Let me emphasize again that this revision does not indicate a 
lack of appreciation of this important work. We sincerely hope that 
Federal agricultural research activities, as well as those of the State 
experimental stations, can be strengthened in the years to come. We 
also hope that private industry can be induced to carry an increasing 
proportion of agricultural research. For the purpose of discussing 
this very matter | am meeting with leaders of industry at Purdue 
University later this month. 

Two weeks ago I sent to you copies of the report on long-time 
research objectives prepared by the Agricultural Research Poltey 
Committee. This group, composed of outstanding citizens, points out 
that research is an investment that pays dividends to all our people. 

The problems that need to be solved are carefully outlined in the 
report. The answer to these problems is increased efficiency in pro- 
duction, utilization, and marketing. Agricultural markets are getting 
away from us because we are not developing and improving our prod- 
ucts fast enough to meet competition. 

To make satisfactory progress in solving these problems, the com- 
mittee recommends that research in the Department and the State 
experiment stations be increased substantially in the next few years 

I am firmly convinced that the most important method of promoting 
the long-time welfare of farm people and the Nation is the support of 
adequate programs of research and education in the production, 
processing, marketing, and utilization of farm products. We have 
made some great strides in the last 25 years, but there is much more 
to be done before we can claim that our agriculture is really efficients 
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INSECT AND ANIMAL PLANT-DISEASE CONTROL 


The revised estimates recommend the curtailment and elimination 
of several of the Department’s pest and disease control and quaran- 
tine activities which have been carried on over a period of many 
vears. These recommendations are based not only on our recent 
review but also take into account other studies made as a result of 
congressional direction to review all of the Department’s insect and 
plant disease control work in the light of changing conditions. The 
revised budget contemplates a reduction in indemnity payments for 
brucellosis, and discontinuance of control and quarantine work on 
Japanese beetle, sweetpotato weevil, and phony peach and peach 
mosaic diseases. Since these programs have received substantial 
local support and have been conducted in cooperation with State 
quarantine and control authorities, it is to be expected that there 
may be some resistance to curtailing or eliminating the Federal 
Government’s participation. However, it is believed that the State 
governments involved can now assume responsibility for the neces- 
sary quarantine and control measures on these pests and diseases 
within their respective States. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


[t is recommended that the original budget be reduced by eliminat- 
ing approximately $6.5 million which had been proposed for initiating 
operations in 7 new watersheds for which survey reports have not yet 
been approved by the Congress. It does not appear desirable to 
initiate this work until we have had an opportunity to complete a 
review of the Department’s flood prevention activities and until there 
has been some decision on pending legislation which, if enacted, would 
modify the method by which the Department’s responsibility for flood 
prevention would be authorized and implemented. The revised 
budget also reduced to some extent the expansion originally proposed 
in the 11 authorized watersheds. 

These adjustments also affect the estimates for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Forest Service, and the agricultural conservation 
program, for which increases were carried in the original budget to 
accelerate measures contributing to flood prevention. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


A reduction of approximately $6.2 million in the original budget of 
the Soil Conservation Service results primarily from the adjustment 
in flood prevention work just mentioned, the fact that new districts 
have not been organized as rapidly as originally estimated, and the 
development of a plan for the transfer of Soil Conservation Service 
nurseries, now maintained for the distribution of seeds and tree plant- 
ing stock, to soil conservation districts and other State or local groups 
who may be ready and willing to take them over. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


In reexamining estimated financial needs to carry out the 1953 
agricultural conservation program, it was found that unused balances 
of prior year appropriations and savings from operating economies, 
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which would normally be used to finance advances of conservatior 
materials in connection with the 1954 crop year program, could 
be reflected as a reduction in the 1954 budeet estimate without 
in any way reducing the amount available to meet commitments 
to farmers on the 1953 crop vear program 

We are recommending an advance authorization of $140 million 
for the 1954 crop year. This authorization contemplates payments 
for permanent type practices, and for the use of lime and fertilizers 
for initial establishment of permanent measures, particularly where a 
basic adjustment in agriculture isinvolved. By eliminating payments 
for recurring annual practices, a 1954 crop year program of $140 mil 
lion will finance permanent type practices at a somewhat hicher level 
than similar practices in 1952 and above that estimated for 1953 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


The revised estimate for the national school lunch program in. th 
amount of $75 million, a reduction of $8,365,000 below the original 
estimate, is based on the fact that current and prospective section 
purchases of surplus foods should permit donations of commodities 
to the schools considerably in excess of the volume contemplated wher 
the printed budget was submitted. These additional contribution 
should more than offset the curtailment in direct payments under thi 
school lunch program, thus more than maintaining the Federal 
Government’s present total support of this program 


FOREST ACCESS ROADS 


Surveys completed since the original budget estimates were pre 
pared demonstrate the urgency for the building of access roads to 
permit. the salvage of deed and infested timber as a means of con 
trolling serious infestations of Englemann spruce bark beetle, now 
spreading very rapidly in spruce timber on national forests in Idaho 
and Montana, and of Douglas fir beetle which is causing widespread 
damage in Oregon and Washington. The revised estimates includ 
an increase of $10 million for this purpose, representing a nonrecurring 
item after the second year of operation. 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


The estimate for rural electrification provides for a total loan 
program of $120 million, consisting of a new loan authorization of 
$95 million and a net carryover of $25 million of prior year balances 
This represents a reduction of $15 million below the $135 million loan 
program contemplated in the original budget. When the rural 
electrification program began in 1935, only 10.9 percent of all farms 
in the United States were receiving central station electric service 
At the present time 88 percent are receiving such service. We ar 
all proud of this accomplishment which has enabled the farmers of 
this country to increase substantially the output of their farm operations 
as well as to enjoy the modern home conveniences which electricity 
makes possible. 

[ am sure none of us want to take any action to seriously impair 
REA’s effectiveness or ability to carry out the purpose for which it 
was established. It is not believed that the reduction proposed in the 
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revised estimates, made in the interest of balancing the budget, will 
seriously affect either the program or the consumers of the service 
which it provides. In view of the substantial progress made in the 
electrification of rural America, we can expect a normal, progressive 
decline in the level of electrification loan requirements over the next 
3 or 4 years. 

The revised budget estimate for 1954 provides an authorization of 
$50 million for rural telephone loans. This is an increase of $15 
million above 1953 and will provide for a reasonable expansion of the 
program. The job of providing high quality rural telephone service 
in rural areas not now adequately served is a big and difficult job that 
we should approach with care and the assurance that every loan is 
economically sound, adequately secured, and in the long run beneficial 
to the user. Whether total requirements are met over 5 or 10 years, 
or over a much longer period of time, is a matter of administrative and 
congressional planning. It is believed that the most economical and 
efficient way of administering a rural telephone loan program is to 
provide a relatively stable authorization rather than to permit wide 
variations in the loan funds available from year to year. Such a 
program will permit the training and maintenance of an adequate, 
well-trained technical staff to handle the work in the most economical 
and efficient manner. 

For Farmers’ Home Administration loans there is a proposed reduc- 
tion of $2.5 million in the authorization for farm housing loans, in 
keeping with the policy of curtailing Federal Government housing 
activities, both urban and rural. There is also a reduction of $2.5 
million in the authorization for production and subsistence loans. It 
is hoped that this small decrease can be met through an increase in 
the number of FHA borrowers who will be able to refinance through 
other credit sources. 

In revising the budget estimates, provision has been made for 
continuation of functions and services deemed most essential, keeping 
in mind mandatory requirements of law that must be faithfully 
executed. With respect to some activities, recognition has been given 
to the fact that State and local governments and private enterprise 
can and should assume more responsibility. We also hope to develop 
more economical and efficient ways of doing the job expected of the 
Department. 

Over many years, members of this committee have shown a very 
deep and continuing interest in farm problems, and in the efforts of 
the Federal Government to develop a sound agricultural economy for 
this great country of ours. We welcome this opportunity of seeking 
your counsel and advice on these important matters. As you procee d 
with your review of the Department’s activities you will have the 
wholehearted cooperation of Department representatives. Our Office 
of Budget and Finance, after consultation with members of your staff, 
has prepared appropriate tabulations, explanatory notes and other 
supporting data to aid in your consideration of the budget proposals. 
Should you need additional information, I am sure it will be furnished 
immediately. 

My staff and I are at your service. 

Senator Young. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Senator Thye, do 
you have any questions? 

Senator Toye. I have a few questions. 
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I noticed on page 9, Mr. Secretary, that you list quite a number of 
items which are imports. There is no specific mention of dairy 
products. You mention sugar, wool, hides and skins, certain oilseeds 
and products, feeds, and tobacco for blending and wrapping purposes 
The dairy products were mostly kept out because of such a 104, is 
that the reason? 

Secretary Benson. I think so. There were quotas established 
which were relatively small and more recently it has been necessary 
to impese certain embargoes, particularly on powdered whole milk 
buttermilk, and powdered cream. Under the law, the Secretary was 
oblig 
overlook dairy products, Senator, but I presume they do not loom 
quite as large in volume as these other items 

That is probably the reason we did not mention them. They are 
important relatively, however 


ated to impose those embargoes lt was not our intention to 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATI 


Senator Tuyr. There was one other item over here that interested 
me very much and that is the reduetion in appropriations. The 
original budget request for 1954 was $752.8 million and the revised 
budget shows a decrease of $70.6 million. What items will that 
reduction specifically affect? 

Secretary Benson. I will ask Mr, Roberts to give those if you 
will permit me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rorerts. The makeup of the reduction, Senator Thye, is 
shown in a table which has been provided to the members of the 
committee. I think it might be well, Mr. Chairman, if vou have no 
objections, to furnish a summary table that would be useful now, 
I believe, to the Senators in answering the question which Senator 
Thve has asked. The principal reductions included in the $70 million 
below the 1954 original estimates are a reduction of about $38 million 
in the agricultural conservation program; a reduction of $8.5 million 
in the flood prevention program 

Senator Tuyer. If I may interrupt there, if the conservation pro 
gram is reduced, whai will have to be eliminated? 

Mr. Rorerts. The appropriation carried in this bill for the agri 
cultural conservation program is for the 1953 crop year program 
The adjustments which are being made, Senator ‘THy®, are in expenses 
of operations, and in the proposed elimination of funds at the level 
proposed in the original estimate for advances of materials on the 
1954 program since, as the Secretary has indicated, the 1954 program 
is being proposed at a lower level. 

Senator THyr. You say advance material. What would be the 
material? 

Mr. Ronerts. Advances of materials and services represent pri 
marily lime, and fertilizers, and the materials that go into recurring 
annual practices. 

Senator Toye. That would be a specific reduction in the amount of 
lime and fertilizer in the 1954 program? 

Mr. Rosperts. Yes. The reduction does not affect in any way the 
funds available to meet commitments to farmers in the 1953 program, 
which is already under way, as you know. The original budget 
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estimate carried $213,332,140. The revised estimate also provides 
that amount. 

Senator Toye. There will still be the program, but on a reduced 
scale? 

Mr. Roperrs. For 1954, Senator Thye. However, the commit- 
ments to farmers on the 1953 program will not be reduced. The 
amount that I stated was in the 1954 original budget to meet commit- 
ments on the 1953 program is still carried in the revised budget. 


CURTAILMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 


Senator Ture. If that great a reduction is made, do you anticipate 
that you can curtail the administrative function materially? 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes. There are reductions proposed, as a part of 
the $38 million I mentioned, in administrative costs of about $6 
million. 

Senator Ture. If you make too great a reduction in the partici- 
pating funds, unless you can foresee and make a specific reduction in 
the administrative functions, you may find the greater portion of it 
is spent administratively. 

Mr. Roperts. There is a little over $6 million reduction in ad- 
ministrative funds. 

Senator Tuye. It does give me a little concern because one fact that 
| have witnessed is primerily this: That we are obtaining a much 
better stand of legumes to each new seed of recent years, and it is not 
entirely due to more ample supply of moisture, but it is a better de- 
veloped seedbed by the application of lime and the application of 
fertilizer, which assures that when you invest $300 in grass seed you 
are going to get a stand of grass that is sufficient to let it go its time. 
I have seen too many acres plowed under, even though several hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of seed have been purchased and applied in the 
spring, just because the condition of the soil was such that the plant 
would starve to death before it took root. That phase of it is often- | 
times overlooked. They just say that it is an annual recurring expense. 

Well, it was one expense of Government that gave you a greater | 
acreage of legumes and good stands in legumes, and you had time prior 

to the introduction of that program. ‘Too many farmers when they 
failed in obtaining a good cache of grass found themselves required to 
plow it under and then plant some sort of a roughage like sudan grass, 
or fodder corn, that is, corn planted strictly so it gave them roughage. 
That is all a soil-depleting operation. The minute you created the 
incentive in the program of lime and fertilizer, you got a much better | 
legume stand across the countryside and you got a soil bedded practice 
immediately. Therefore, 1 have a little concern in that phase of a 
reduction. 

Secretary Benson. May I comment on that? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, I would be happy to have you comment. 

Secretary Benson. I think in our discussion, Senator Thye, it was 
the understanding that the expenditures for permanent improvements, 
and also for lime and fertilizer in the initial application in seeding to 
get the stand started, as you mentioned, would continue about as they 
have been. 

It would be the subsequent applications after the stand was estab- 
lished where the reductions would come about. 
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Senator Tuyx. In other words, then an application of either phos- 
phates or fertilizer on an existing meadow or an existing pasture is not 
a necessary inducement to get a good catch of grass? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. It is assumed that if the farmer 
were given some encouragement to follow the proper methods in 
getting the catch started, whether it be legumes or grass, he would 
carry on from that point. We found in our contacts with the farmers 
that it was their feeling that probably payments for continuing annual 
applications could be eliminated at less danger to these improved 
practices than any other part of it. 

Senator Tuyen. You are entirely right on that. I was thmking 
entirely about the continuance of a good catch of grass with the 
expe ‘nditures of that feed if it was necessary. 

There is one other item here that I would like to inquire about 
There is a $60 million reduction in the loan authorizations. Do you 
anticipate that there will be that great a reduction in the grains 
offered under the loans or in a normal grain program? 

Secretary Benson. This is not for CCC. This is for REA and 
FHA loans. 

Senator Turse. This does not affect loans on commodities stored? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, there are a few other items through- 
out the statement that I could ask questions about, but I fully realize 
that it is unfair for me to pursue all these questions because I know 
that the rest of these gentlemen will cover those questions more 
carefully and more intelligently than I could. Therefore, I will only 
make this comment: I think your general statement is informative 
and makes it easy to understand what you are endeavoring and I am 
happy to have had the opportunity of hearing you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, these are all the questions right now. 

Senator Youna. I have several questions | want to ask, but I will 
postpone most of them until later on in the hearing. 

At the outset of the hearing I mentioned the fact that the farmers 
in my area were pretty hard up for cash and it was due to a not-too- 
favorable crop last year, although it was not too bad either. That, 
of course, has been due in large measure to declining farm prices 
and much of it due to imports, which I think Senator Thye very 

appropriately mentioned. Rye, for example, was once a major crop 
in our area. At one time this country exported as much as a'‘hundred 
million bushels of rye. Our production now is at an 80-year low 


RYE SUPPLY 


We only have a visible supply of rye in this country of just over 
2 million bushels. Still the price has dropped over 40 cents a bushel 
from a year ago. Our prices are disastrously affected by imports of 


foreign malting barley and also feed barley. However, we have a 
situation in oats which is even worse. The cash price of oats accord- 


ing to the Wall Street Journal of last week—I sometimes read this 
publication—is some 12 to 14 cents below export levels, and in my 
State, it is even more than that. 

The cash price at Bismarck last week was 54 cents and at Williston 
48 cents per bushel. Our imports are at an all-time high. Our 
imports now are approximately 20 percent or a little more of the 
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total amount of oats reaching United States markets and those are 
the oats which directly affect the cash price of all the oats produced 
in the United States 

The Assistant Secretary of State when he appeared before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee last week believed that section 104 
was not necessary. He further believed that section 22 as now written 
was satisfactory. He said it was up to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to initiate action which would curtail imports. In fact, as I inter- 
preted his statement, it was sort of a challenge to you to do it. | 
was wondering if you are contemplating any action with respect to 
imports of harley and oats because they do have a disastrous effect 
on the prices and also on our price support operations. 


SUPPORT PROGRAM AND IMPORTS 


Secretary Benson. Senator, | tried to express my own viewpoint 
with reference to the need for some protection to our support pro- 
grams from importations when | appeared before the Senate Agricul 
ture Committee. I think you were there at the time. It seems to 
me that if we are going to continue to support our prices at levels 
above the foreign market it is almost certain that we are going to be 
faced with imports and therefore be faced with the need for some 
kind of restrictive measures in order to prevent undue imports that 
would tend to undermine our support program. Whether section 22 
will do that or not is a question. Apparently it has not been effective 
in the past. Otherwise, there would have been no need for section 
104. It may be that it can be made effective through administrative 
improvement or through amendment, but certainly it seems to me 
there is a need for some type of provision to guard against undue 
imports. 

At the same time I know we are all interested in promoting foreign 
trade with our friends in the free world but when we attempt to hold 
an umbrella over the rest of the world on some commodity it becomes 
almost an impossibility. You get the situation that Senator Thye 
mentioned on dairy products. That market was becoming very 
much like a magnet, attracting dairy products from all parts of the 
world to this country. 

Of course, it not only affected us domestically, but it affected some 
of the countries that would normally get those commodities from the 
countries that were exporting, so it presents a very serious problem 
and I do not know that it is up to the Secretary of Agriculture alone 
to meet the problem 

[ am very much interested and want to do all I can. Of course, 
the Congress will have to finally determine whether section 22 can 
be made effective administratively. The President, as vou know, 
has asked for studies on these commodities that are now covered 
under section 104 and has asked for a report of findings, as I recall, 
by the Ist of June. It may be that through a proper administration, 
section 22 will do the job. I have serious misgivings personally. 
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OAT IMPORTS 


Senator YounG. I am trying to find out if you plan any action 
with respect to oats imports, as they are far below support levels, 
and they are seriously affecting our cash price 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Davis to answer that? He has 
some figures on that. 

Mr. Davis. I have checked back recently on oats, Senator On 
September 10, 1952, the Department had a request to start action 
under section 22. At that time, as I understand it, the Department 
made a statement that we would probably receive into this country 
from Canada between 30 and 40 million bushels of oats for the whole 


vear and that that was not enough to warrant the action under section 
9)» 


Senator Young. And we have imported about the amount of that 
estimate in the past 6 months. 

Mr. Davis. Already this year in round numbers 50 million bushels 
have been brought in. The actual figure is 49.4 million. We still have 
the 3 heaviest months of normal importation ahead of us. Last year, 
in the 3 months starting April 1, 38.5 million bushels were imported. 
It is something that I think does need study. We are studying it, 
and it may be that we will have to put on some restrictions. 

Senator Young. | hope you do not study it too long. 

Secretary Benson. A proceeding on oats is now under considera- 
tion, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Youna. I do not think price supports are the only factors 
involved in imports. Prices of many commodities are far below sup 
port levels, many not more than 80 percent of parity. I do not think 
price supports are the only problem because when the price reaches 
that low level they still are no obstacle to many importations. 

As I reeall, the only 3 years in our history when we imported more 
wheat than we exported, was back in the 1930's when the price of 
wheat was not too high and we did not have any price-support pro 
gram at all, so I think the problem would be with us whether we have 
price supports or not. It sort of leaves me a little bit cold when an 
Assistant Secretary of State will tell a committee of Congress that 
some foreign country may be incensed because we do net want to 
have them dump all their agricultural commodities upon us. Holland 
isanexample. We gave them over a billion dollars in ECA assistance 
We did more for the farmers of Holland than we did for our own 
We tried to encourage Dutch farmers, for example, to build electric 
fences and if they would build eleetric fences under the ECA program 
the United States Government would par half the cost of the fence 
We also paid half the cost of silos. That is more than we do for our 
own farmers. 

Also under the ECA program we provided the money to buy th 
machinery to put their butter in 1-pound packages so it would fit into 
our marketing system. I think we did a let of things for foreign 
countries that we did not do for our own people 

| think that we do have a problem of protecting our own peopl 
whether they be laborers, or industrialists, or farmers 
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Secretary Benson. | would agree, Senator. I did not mean to give 
the impression that our prices were too high, but it is a question of the 
relative level of prices that determines to a large extent whether the 
products from abroad are attracted to us, as [ am sure you understand 

Senator YounG. Some of the tariffs are unreasonable. I took a 
representative list of industrial commodities that the farmer has to buy 
and I eompared the import duty on those in comparison with duties on 
agricultural commodities. I found that duties on industrial goods 
was a little more than twice as much as the duty on agricultural 
commodities. 

With respect to oats where our tariff is only 4 cents a bushel now, it 
is not very much when you consider the drop in prices. I think I 
have asked enough questions for the time being 

Secretary Benson. At the request of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee we are preparing some comparative figures, as Senator Mundt, 
and Senator Aiken, and others will recall, showing the import duties 
on industrial commodities as compared with agricultural commodities, 
We can also insert a set of those figures in the record here if you would 
like to have them. 

Senator Youna. I wish you would do that and also I wish you 
would prepare a list of representative agricultural commodities and 
their present cash parity level. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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Changes in rates of tariff duty for 


Commodity 





i I 
4 
W heat 42 cents per bushe ( ! 
Unfit for human consumpt 10 percent | ! 
Absolute quota under sec. 22 
of 800,000 bushel nnua 
other than unfit for hur 
consumption 
( otton 
Under 1\-inch staple lengtt I ret 
1% inches but under | cents per yu ents pe ind 
inches 
1'l4¢ inches or longer kk {cents px | 
Absolute annual quotas under 
sec. 22 
Harsh or rough, under % | 70,000,000 ; nds 
inches 
Under 144 inche other 14,516,882 pound 
than harsh 
Tobacco 
Unstemmed cigarette leaf 35 cents per pound 
Imports are about entirely 
oriental types for blending 
Wrapper, unstemmed $2.2714 r ind t < ” 
Corn, excluding seed 25 cents per bushe bushe 
Rice 
Rough or paddy 1% cents per pound 4 cents per pound 
Unelean or brown 114 cents per pound be oe per | d 
Milled 246 cents per pound 6 cel er pound 
Imports embargoed under 
ec, 104 
Peanut 
Shelled cents per pound cents px 
Not shelled 444 cents per pound 4} ent 
Imports embargoed under 
sec, 104 
Cattle and calves not for breeding 
Under 200 pounds each 214 cents per pound be cer er pound 
200 but less than 700 pounds do l 
each, 
700 pounds or more, excluding scents per pound 1% cer per pound 
cows for dairy purposes 
Hogs 2 cents.per pound 1 cent per 
Eggs, in the shell cent rd ! 
Ohickens, including broilers 8 cents per pound > | mind 
Turkey 10 cents per pound 0 
Cottonseed eent per pound 4 cent per i 
Flaxseed 65 cents per bushel 0 cents per bushel 
Imports embargoed under 
sec. 22 except for seed for 
planting 
Soybeans 2 cents per pound 2 cents per pound 
Barley 20 cents per bushel 7% cents per bushel 
Oats 16 cents per bushel 4 cents per bushel 
Apples 25 cents per bushel 12 cent er bushe 
Oranges 1 cent per pound 1 cent per pound 


Based on the average foreign value of imports in 1949 

No imports during year on which calculation is based 
§ Imports above 200,000 head annually dutiable at 244 cent 
¢ Imports in excess 400,000 head annually at rate of 244 cent 





Compiled by the Department of Agriculture from publications 
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Change mm rate of larif? duty for commodities farmera huy 
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Keiffective parity prices for] m prod nd avera ( ¢ ne , p 
flec tive pa / f ed S Vv 
\ 
ey 
I , 
Commodit wil tant . 
‘ 
re l 
} 
naAaic COMM \ 
Cotton, per pound i < 
American upland ent I i } 
kxtra long staple 
Wheat, per bushel 1 I i \ 
Rice, per hundred weight i iv 
Corn, per bushel ! ot 
Peanuts, per pound ent is ‘ 














oo, per pound 
Flue-cured, typos Tl 4 0 
} ire-cured, types 21 24 ! La i4 roe 
Hhurk type dl ! 
Maryland, type a2 ad 00 
Dark alreoured, typos 45-40 a 
mm-cured, type 4 lo 
Pennsylvania seedieaf, type 41 ! 
Cigar filler wid = binder lyin i 44 
1S cout wt i? 
Puerto Rican filler, type 4 lo 2 
DESIGNATED N HASIC COMMODITIE 
Potator per bushel lollar si) ‘ } 
lung nuts, per ton ad wo 
Hutterfat, in eream, per pound ent ( \ 
All milk w holonale por hundred 
weight Ihar 18 1 ) i 
Mohair, per pound ene 0 
Wool, per pound ch nO 
Honey, wholesale, per pound 
Comb lo 11.3 
Extracted do NA) 
OTHER NONTANC COMMODITIT 
Barley, per bushel collar ‘ 48H j 
Beans, dry edible, por hundredwoight 
| uw 1s " ' ) 
Cottonseed, per ton do os. 0 } 
Flaxseed, per bushel lo ‘1.42 it { 
Oats, per bushel lo 7 
Kye, per bushel ! OO8 
Sorghum, grain, per hundredweight do 1. 21 ‘4 ‘it 
Soybeans, per bushel | nn i 
Sweetpotatoes, por bushel d nA ( 1 
Cirapefruit, per box i ! ) ; 
Lemons, per box 1 » 02 ( " 
Loinre per box d > } 
Oranges, per box '* 1 ww ‘ 1 Us { i 
Apples, primarily for fresh use, per bushel 
dollar * O06 } ( j 
Hee! cattle, per hundredweight | ’ . 
All chickens, live, per pound cent ‘110 q 
Eeges, per dozen lo ZI i i 
Hogs, per hundredweight | i ") j ' 
Lambs, por hundredweight | 19 ”) 
hoep, per hundredweigh ( 
lurkeya, live, per pound cent 18 ‘ 
Veal calves, per hundredweight lollar 'h 43 oo 
' Parity prices are computed under the provisions of tithe LI ibtitle A, s 01 eA 
Adjustment Act of 1958 as amended | tt \ cultural Act 1948 and 1049 


Adjusted base period price 1910-14 based on 10 sea vern os | 





Adjusted base period price hown apply for 1053 For ad j { ‘ ! 
1062 see Agricultural Prices for that mont! 

’ FE ileetive parity price ws computed currently in months indicated u t e per 
then in effect 

‘ Percentages of parity are shown for commodities for wl mid t ‘ t 

'H-month average August 1000-Ju 1014 for all cotton 

* Season averave price data for previous year needed for comput \ i ‘ i 
were not available 

'dO-month average, August 1900-July 1014 

* Adjusted base period price 1010-14 derived from 120-month a we, Janta 1044-1 

* Adjusted base period price 1910-14 derived from 10 weighted calenda r prices 104 


1° 10-sensou average 1V10-28, types 42-46 and 51-56 
" Percentage of seasonally adjusted prices to parity prices 
Revised 
lransitional parity, 80 percent (85 percent during 1962) of parity price computed under formula e 
prior to Jan, 1, 1060 
™ Equivalent on-tree returns 
 10-season average, LV1Y- 28, 


for all methods of sale. 
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Average prices received by farmers for farm products, United States, Mar. 15, 1953, 
with comparisons 


[Based on reports from 10,414 correspondents, weighted according to relative importance of districts and 
States to compute United States average 


A verage 


Commodity and unit < M -t I , Fe b. ! Mar. | 
L\ugust January 1952 1953 1953 
1900 1947-De 
July 1914 | cember 1949 
Wheat, per bushel dollars 0, RR4 214 2%” 2.0% 2.10 
Rye, per bushel do 720 1. 82 1.70 1. 57 1. 58 
Rice (rough), per hundredweight do 1. 81 fh. 38 5. 25 6. 54 6. 92 
Corn, per bushel do (42 1. 64 1. 66 1. 43 1. 46 
Oats, per bushel do 3090 R52 ROL 773 783 
Barley, per bushel do 619 1. 37 1. 36 1.28 1. 32 
Sorghum, grain, perhundredweight._do 1. 21 2. 53 2. 52 2. 65 2.06 
Hay, all baled, per ton do 22. 40 | 25. 10 25. 60 4. 40 
Cotton, American upland, per |b cents 12.4 31. 21 36. 00 30. 19 31. 52 
Cotton, American-Egypt., per lb do OR. 5 06.5 101 
Cottonseed, per ton dolars 22. 55 71.60 61. 50 64. 50 63. 60 
Soybeans, per bushel ao 2. 84 2.76 2. 63 2. 81 
Peanuts, per pound __. cents 4.8 10.2 10.4 11.0 11.1 
Flaxseed, per bushel dollars 1. 69 5. 5A 3, RR 9.4 4. 63 
Potatoes, per bushel do 697 1.60 2.16 1.79 1. #4 
Sweetpotatoes, per bushel do 878 2. 36 3. 83 3. 84 4.01 
Beans, dry edible, per hundredweight 
do 3. 37 9. 92 7. 87 8. 61 8. OR 
Peas, dry field, per hundredweight. do 4.60 4.12 6.14 6.14 
Tobacco, types 11-37, per pound cent 710.0 42.0 36.7 
Apples, per bushel dollar 06 2. 39 2.45 3.19 3. 35 
Grapefruit, per box do «3 45 68 62 
Oranges, per box # do 1. 23 1.12 1. 36 1.40 
Lemons, per box ? do 2.50 2. 26 2. 58 2.1 
Limes, per box do 5. 82 7.76 4.34 mw 
Hogs, per hundredweight lo 7. 27 21.90 16. 70 19. 30 20). 24 
Beef cattle, per hundredweight do 5. 42 20. 20 27. 18. 80 17. 8 
Veal calves, per hundredweight do 6. 75 22. 0 41. 40 4 22. 50 0. 
Sheep, per hundredweight do 4. 53 9.15 13.10 8, 55 &. 69 
Lambs, per hundredweight do 5. 88 21. 90 25. 20. 40 2. 20 
Butterfat, in cream, per pound cents 26. 3 71.2 77.8 66.8 (hi. 6 
All milk, wholesale, per hundredweight § 
dollars 1. 4. 42 4.91 4. 64 $4.43 
Milk, retail, per quart ’ cents 6.8 18.3 20. 6 21.0 20.9 
All chickens, live, per pound do 11.4 20.3 27.1 26. 6 27.5 
Turkeys, live, per pound do 14.4 37.0 4.5 3.3 43. 6 
Eggs, per dozen do 21.5 46.6 34.0 42.0 44.7 
Wool, per pound do 18.3 46.0 453.8 51.7 52 ‘ 
Adjusted for seasonal variation 
Butterfat, in cream, per pound. do . 76. 7 65. 2 65.6 
All milk, wholesale, per hundred 
weight ° dollars $4.99 4. 52 ‘4.5 
Eggs, per dozen cents 430.1 48.3 51.4 


All cotton 
? All tobacco 
4 Equivalent on-tree returns for all methods of sale, 
* Revised 
§ Estimated average price for the month for all milk sold at wholesale to plants and dealers 
* Preliminary. 
7 Sold by farmers directly to consumers. 


PRICE-8UPPORT LEGISLATION 


Senator Younc. Senator Russell? 

Senator Russe... Mr. Secretary, | want to commend you for the 
clarity of your statement insofar as it relates to the matters in the 
appropriation bill. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Russe... You certainly make your objectives very clear. 
I was particularly interested in your review of the price-support 
legislation. I think some people would do well to keep that state- 
ment to show just what the basic law of 1949 does as compared with 
the law under which we are operating at the present. Have you 
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reached any conclusion as yet as to the type of legislation we should 
have after 1954? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that I have reached any firm 
conelugions, Senator. 1 look with a lot of favor upon that basic 
legislation. 

Senator Russe... | assumed trom your statement that you were 
inclined to favor the basic act of 1949 

Seeretary Benson. | am sure a lot of work and a lot of wisdom 
went into the preparation of that basic legislation. 

Senator Russeiy. There has been a lot of work that has gone into 
this legislation. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure there has. 

Senator Russe... It is much more complex than seems on the sur- 
face. In other words, even dealing with commodities that are not 
very large in their relation to the sum total of agricultural production 
Now I noticed in your statement the reasons why you had suggested 
these reductions in appropriations. In the abstract, of course, all of 
us favor economy in Government. I wonder if you made any study 
of the proportion of the funds devoted to agriculture as compared with 
the total appropriations, | mean, excluding the defense appropriation 
but for the civilian operations of Government? 

1 think the farmers all want economy, but a study made last year 
indicated that the agricultural appropriations, even on the basis of 
the budget estimate that you have reduced were far below those of 
any other department on the prewar level. In other words, your De- 
partment of Interior, your Department of Commerce, your Depart- 
ment of State, Department of Justice, Labor, and the Post Office 
Department have all increased, some of them as much as 1,000 percent, 
whereas Agriculture is 30 percent below the fiscal year 1940. 

It is the only one of your old-line departments of Government that 
even on the basis of the Truman budget was far below the appropri- 
ation for 1940. It seems to me in effecting these economies that 
there ought to be some degree of relativity; that it ought to be fairly 
borne as between all the activities of Government. Some of us feel 
who are.sincerely in favor of economy in Government a little bit reluc- 
tant to make the farmer the ouly real living illustration of economy in 
Government as compared with the 1940 level. Did you give any 
consideration to that, that the farm budget was far below the 1940 
level before you started whacking off? 

Secretary Benson. We reviewed some of the figures, and Mr 
Roberts has some of them, and I would like to have him comment 

Mr. Rosertrs. What you said regarding the level of appropriations 
in 1953 compared to 1940 is correct. Figures were placed in the record 
near the beginning of the House hearings, which I think have been 
made available to the committee. 

Senator Youna. I would like to have those figures inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The information requested follows 
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Comparison of appropriations and employment of Department of Agriculture with 
other civilian departments (regular annual appropriations) 





Fiseal year 1940 Fiseal year 1953 Fercentage increas 
7 r decrease 
Departr 
A ppropria Employ A ppropria Employ Appropria-| Employ 
I ment tions ment tion ment 
Mil. dol Mil. dol 
A griculture 1,054.9 ~ 17, 935 0.4 & 
Commerce 54.2 65, 172 1. 370.8 | 
Interior 191.2 (0). 677 1.18 
Justice 2.6 32, 194 +250. € l 
Labor 34. 6 7, S15 +543. 0 | 
Post Office 704. 0 2, 793.8 23,779 251.8 
state i 21.0 261 41.30 1. 146. 1 4 
Treasury ‘ 215.9 t 8Y, 460 7. € 
Total above agencies 
(excluding Agricul 
ture) ‘ 1, 363. 5 160, 662 5, 160. 6 $10, 399 +-300. 5 


Note.—Employment figures of all departments other than Agriculture taken from ( 1 Service ¢ 
mission reports for June , 1940, and June 30 1952 


Senator Russseii. Yes; I want them in the record because there 
seems to be a feeling that the farmers, so far as the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture, I know it has other activities such as the 
Commodity Credit and others, but as far as our operation of the 
Department is concerned, the Department of Agriculture is the only 
Department that has consistently been below the 1940 level. 


PERCENT OF AGRICULTURAL BUDGET TO TOTAL 


Mr. Roserts. I believe your question, too, Senator Russell, 
included an inquiry regarding the relative size of the Agricultural 
budget in proportion to the total budget. As you know, the President 
has not made all of his budget revisions available as yet. Thus, any 
comparisons made on the basis of 1954 would have to be on the original 
budget. 

On the basis of the original printed budget, the Department of 
Agriculture has 2.3 percent of the total new obligational authority 
authorized. 

Omitting the military functions of the Department of Defense, the 
mutual-security program, interest on the public debt, Veterans 
Administration, and Atomic Energy Commission, the Department 
of Agriculture budget—again based on the original budget estimates 
represents about 15 percent of the remainder of the budget of the 
United States Government. 

Senator Russe.u. For the civilian activities? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russe.yi. Is that your operational budget, Mr. Roberts, 
or does that include all your estimates with reference to Commodity 
Credit? 

Mr. Roserts. That does not include the program expenditures of 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The estimates of net expenditures 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation are substantially above the 
1954 original budget figure. The original 1954 budget estimated for 
price support and other CCC activities net expenditures of $729.3 
million. It is now estimated, due to present outlook, particularly 
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on corn, cotton, and wheat, that net expenditures may run as much as 
$1,119,000,000. That is compared with original budget estimates 
of $808 million for 1953 and revised estimates for 1953, made as of 
March 2, of $1,417,000,000 

Senator RusseLL Where did this table come from that appears mn 
the House hearings? Who prepared that table? 

Mr. Roserts. The figures for the Department of Agriculture were 
prefaced by our office, at che request of the committee. The clerk of 
the committee, I believe, assembled the figures on the other agencies 

Senator Russe.u. That would show, for example, that on the basis 
of fiscal year 1953 expenditures, Agriculture is down 30 percent in 
operations and 38 percent in employment ; whereas Commerce, for 
example, iS up, as compared with 1940, 1,370.8 percent, 144 percent 
in employment; and Interior is up 185 percent in appropriations plus 
30 percent employment, on down the line, Justice being up 250 percent, 
with 118 percent employme nt compared with a reduction in Agri- 
culture, and Labor is up 543 percent in appropriations and 124 percent 
in employment; whereas Agriculture is down 30 percent in appropria- 
tions and down 38 percent in e mploy ment. 

[ cannot but feel, in considering the activities of these departments, 
that it is fair to say that Agriculture is the only one that has taken a 
reduction already above its prewar expenditures 

Mr. Roserts. Senator Russell, I think I should say for the record 
that the Department of Agriculture figures included in that table are 
on a comparable basis. In other words, we have taken out of the 
figures the activities that were in the budget in 1940 but which are 
not in the Department now. 

On the other hand, we put back into the past year’s estimates the 
programs that exist now in the Department that may have been 
outside the Department at that time. I cannot say that that is neces- 
sarily true of the other agencies that are listed. The figures are those 
which the respective departments submitted to the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations, and I am not sure that they have 
been adjusted for comparability. 

Senator Russet_t. What do you mean by 
bility’’? 

Mr. Roserrs. Whether reorganizations have been recognized, 
for example, in the Department of Commerce; whether the Depart- 
ment of Commerce figure back in 1940 was adjusted for Federal 
highways, for example, whereas it may have been included in the 
1953 figure. I believe these figures were obtained from the Depart- 
ments, but they probably preferred to give the identical figures 
they had submitted to the respective committees in the House and 
Senate. 

Senator Russgeitu. Well, I do not know whether the figures are 
accurate or not. You furnished them, and I assumed that they were. 
Mr. Roserrts. I presume they are the best that were available. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to have a little further explanation 
as to the last statement. I do not understand the confusion between 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Roserrs. Senator McCarran, in providing figures for the 
comparison between the Department of Agriculture and Department 
of Commerce, we furnished agriculture figures on a comparable basis 
so that when we compare 1953 with 1940 we are comparing figures on 
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adjusted for compara- 
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like programs. We included, let us say, in the 1940 column the costs 
of programs which may not have been in the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1940 but which are there in 1953. 

Senator Russeit. Do you also include those that were in Agri 
culture and were put elsewhere? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes; we took them out of 1940 figures; but I cannot 
say that that is true of the figures which are reported here for all of 
the other departments because, as I understand it, those figures were 
taken from budgets as they were submitted to the Appropriations 
Committees of both the House and Senate. 


POSSIBLE NONAGRICULTURAL ITEMS 


Senator Youna. If the Senator would yield, I would like to say 
that in the Agriculture budget there are many items that do not have 
much relation to agriculture. For example, we have meat inspection, 
which is probably of more benefit to the consumer than the farmer 
The same thing might be said of the school-lunch program. Probably 
30 percent of the Agriculture program is more related to nonagricul! 
ture subjects than related to agriculture subjects. 

Senator Russe.u. Let me see if I understand what you are doing 
to the ACP program. You are reducing it by some $36 million? 

Mr. Roserts. $38 million. 

Senator Russet. Are you confident that the funds requested i 
this revised budget are enough to take care of every contract agreement 
that has been made between the farmers of this country and the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, in the revised budget that has been done, 
Senator Russell. Here is a table which shows you how the distribu- 
tion is made if you wish to put it in the record. 

Senator Youna. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The table requested follows :) 


Conservation and use of agricultural land resources, fiscal year 1954 


Change, re 


Original Revised vised budget 
budget, budget, compared 
1954 1954 with original 
budget 
1953 agricultural conservation program 
Conservation aids to farmers | $213, 332,140 | $213, 332, 140 | 
Other program expenses and reserve for contingencies 4, 306, 860 1, 088, 400 — $3, 308, 460 
Subtotal ; - pitas 217, 729, 000 214, 420, 40 —3, 308, 460 
PMA county committee operating e xpense s ; 27, 372, 476 21, 505, 176 £, 867, 300 
National and State office operating expenses. 4, BOR, 524 4, 673, 524 | 225, 000 
Total, above items - 250, 000, 000 240, 509, 240 —9, 400, 760 
Adjustments... .. pore .: i see peed ‘ — 28, 617,240 | —28, 617, 240 
Total, 1953 agricultural conservation program ..| 250,000,000 | 211, 982, 000 —38, 018, 000 
Additiona] measures for acceleration of flood prevention... .. 2 436, 009 — 2, 436, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate ow ae ones] 252 , 436, 000 | 211, 982, 000 | 40, 454, 000 
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EXPLANATION OF Proposep REepuctions BeLow OriGiInaL BupGer EstiMmares, 
1954 

The 1953 agricultural conservation program was planned on the basis of the 
$250-million authorization carried in the 1953 Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act. The savings and adjustments detailed below make it possible to 
carry out this program with an appropriation in 1954 of $211,982,000 without 
reducing the funds needed to meet commitments to farmers. 

(1) A decrease of $3,308,460 due to reduction of $808,897 in other program 
expenses, including aerial photography and elimination of $2,499,563 held as a 
reserve for contingencies. 

(2) A decrease of $5,867,300 due to a reduction in PMA county-committee 
expenses. 

(3) A decrease of $225,000 in national and State office expenses due to reducing 
operations to a minimum level. 

(4) A decrease of $28,617,240 composed of 

(a) A reduction of $19,217,222 in the amount of the program for purchase 
of advance conservation materials and services for the 1954 program as 
compared to such purchases for the 1953 program, and 

(b) A reduction of $9,400,018 representing the net difference between the 
amount to be borrowed in 1954 from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
($25,000,000) and the amount of the 1954 appropriation to be used for 
repayment of borrowings from CCC ($15,599,982). 

(5) A decrease of $2,436,000 due to elimination of the original increase for 
additional land-treatment measures for acceleration of flood prevention in seven 
selected watersheds. 


ELIMINATION OF REVOLVING FUND 


Senator RusseL,t. What you have really done then, insofar as the 
1953 program is concerned, is to eliminate that $30-million revolving 
fund that has been carried over to make the payments for the next 
year? 

Mr. Roserts. That is part of it, Senator Russell. Then we reduced 
some administrative expenses that would be carried in the 1954 
appropriation for carrying out the 1953 program and for formulation 
of the 1954 program. 

Senator Russe_.t. What is that now principally? Are you going 
to let your county committees meet less frequently? You are not 
saving much of it here in Washington? 

Mr. Roperts. There is some reduction in Washington expenditure, 
but it is not large in terms of total. Then there is a reduction of 
$5 million plus that would be eliminated due to the termination of 
the need for the county and community committeemen visiting 
the farmers in connection with the 1954 program to get a greater 
proportion of the permanent practices into the program. 

Senator Russeii. Well, you are recommending then for the year 
1954 an appropriation of $140 million for the entire program, including 
administrative expenses, is that correct? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Senator Russet. That is a reduction of around 110 or ILI 
million dollars below the present appropriation? 

Mr. Rorerts, The present authorization was $250 million. It 
would be $110 million below the current authorization 


CUT IN SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Russe.ty. You think, Mr. Secretary, that you can cut your 
soil-conservation program by about 40 percent and not impair its 
effectiveness when the costs of everything that go into this soil 
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conservation are being increased and they have doubled in the las 
few years? 

Secretary Benson. We think that we will be able to carry on th 
permanent practices in the program as in the past, and also fertilize: 
applications for new seedings, in other words, to get grass and legumes 
established. 

Senator Russety. How about your tree-planting program? Ar 
you impairing that any? 

Secretary Benson. No; I think that is included as part of th 
permanent practices. 

Senator Russeiu. Terracing? 

Secretary Benson. That is included as part of the permanent 
practices; also reservoirs, and so forth. 

Senator Russetyt. The bulk of your saving then will be, as | 
understand it, on the reseeding of pastures and fertilization of 
pastures? 

Secretary Benson. New seedings will still receive the application 
of fertilizers. The saving will be on reoccurring applications of fer- 
tilizers on seedings already established. 

Senator RusseLLt. Some pastures are more or less permanent, but 
some farmers reseed their pastures every 2 or 3 vears. If he reseeds 
them, can he share in this program? Can he anticipate any? 

Secretary Benson. I cannot answer that offhand, Senator. 

Mr. Roperts. We will have to check that. 

Secretary Benson. I believe Mr. Coke is familiar with that. 

Senator Russe.u. All right, sir, 


SUGGESTED LIST OF PERMANENT PRACTICES 


Mr. Coxe. You see, we have established here a general basis of 
permanent practices for 1954. We now have prepared and ar: 
sending out to the States a suggested list of permanent practices on 
which payments would be made. That suggested list will be then 
reviewed by the State and community committees before they become 
final. We will then take their suggestions and review them. So we 
do not have today a definite program for 1954 and will not have until 
we have had a chance to have a community and State committee 
review. 

Senator Russeit. Mr. Coke, I understood that one of the basic 
objectives of this administration was to get the program closer to the 
farmers and operate it on a local level? 

Mr. Coke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russevu. It seems to me you have reversed it. Heretofore 
the State committees have been sending it in, and they have been 
disapproved by the Department. Now you send them down to the 
State committee as to what they can do? 

Mr. Coxe. I did not make myself clear, I believe, sir. We are 
merely setting up a suggested list from which they can add or detract. 
It is merely a suggested list. 

Senator Russeiu. It suggests information to them for preparing 
their list? 

Mr. Coxe. That is correct. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Russell, maybe this would help clarify 
this point. The blue part, the lower part of this chart represents the 
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appropriations for what we call permaaent practices, including the 
new seeding—fertilizers and lime in connection with new seeding. 
It was $88 million in 1951, increased to $95 million in 1952, and in 
1953 it is estimated at $107 million. The 1954 revised estimate 
provides for $112 million. 

The appropriation for the annual recurring practices has been 
declining somewhat from 132 to 96 to 79 million. The latter is the 
part that we propose to eliminate in 1954. There is actually an 
increase on the permanent type of program, that is, permanent 
practices. 

Senator RusseLu. Of course, it all gets around to what is a per- 
manent program. ‘This soil-conservation program in my judgment 
has been one of the most beneficial things that has ever happened to 
the American people. For a number of years we appropriated $500 
million a year, then we got involved in a war in 1941 or 1942, and we 
were demanding that the farmers plant everything to cultivated crops, 
and we reduced the program very drastically, but nobody heretofore 
proposed a cut as low as $110 million. I frankly doubt whether we 
can provide the incentive that is necessary to have a real soil-conser- 
vation program with that small amount of money. 

Secretary Benson. We have no disposition, Senator, to cripple our 
soil-conservation program. We are all in favor of it and are enthusias- 
tic for it. In the contacts that we have had with farmers on the loop 
I made around the country before I was installed, I found that pay- 
ment for recurring practices was one part of the program on which 
the farmers felt they could take a cut if they could get permanent 
legumes. 

There was quite a feeling on that, and an indication that they wanted 
to take care of those themselves. 

Senator RusseLu. There was that impression given us by the heir- 
archy, but then when I hear from the people planting it with their own 
hands, I find they are interested in the soil-conservation program. 

Secretary Benson. A number of these comments came from farmers. 
We felt that this was probably worth a trial and probably was a 
place where we could make some reduction rather than in the per- 
manent practices. 

REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Senator RusseLt. Now you discussed your reorganization plan, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; in a very general way, Senator. 

Senator Russe.u. I was very much interested in that in a specific 
way. Have you come to any conclusion as to how you are going 
to handle these functions in the event the Congress approves this 
reorganization plan or does not take any action on it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, Senator, we have of course been studying 
it for some time, as you know. We are interested only in one thing, 
and that is to make that great Department as efficient as possible as 
a service unit to the great industry of agriculture, and at the same time 
reduce wherever we can the cost to the taxpayer. We have looked 
upon it as more or less of a continuing thing. It is not something that 
can be done in a short time. We have made a few changes under our 
present authority. 
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Senator Russevui. I have no quarrel with the changes you have 
made up to now, but I am tremendously concerned with what you may 
do when you go to juggling these functions. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure you have reason to be concerned, 
and I am sure all members of the committee are concerned. I am 
concerned. It is a lot of authority to ~~ to the Secretary. 

Senator Russexu. I might say that Congress refused to give it to 
your predecessor. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; and they may refuse to give it to me. 

Senator Russeiy. I want to know what you plan to do. 

Secretary Benson. We hope to be in a position when the hearings 
come up to be able to say a little more than we are able to say today, 
but we do not have in mind the emasculation of any Department 
units in the organization; we do not have in mind any radical changes. 
We do have in mind a continual study, and wherever it is possible to 
make the organization more efficient and more effective we hope to 
do so. It will only be done after consultation with leaders in agri- 
culture and after consultation with Members of Congress. We do 
not think we have sufficient wisdom to do the job alone. Our only 
objective is to make that great agency as efficient as it is possible to 
make it. 

Senator Russeiv. I do not want to press you on this, Mr. Secretary, 
if you prefer not to discuss details of the reorganization at this time, 
but do you contemplate putting the functions of the Soil Conservation 
Service and the PMA under the Extension Service in the reorganiza- 
tion? 

Secretary Benson. We have not planned that, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. What was that? 

Secretary Benson. We have not planned that, if I understand your 
question. 

Senator ELLENDER. You could under the act? 


CLOSE COORDINATION AT STATE AND COUNTY LEVEL 


Secretary Benson. We do feel that there could be closer coordina- 
tion down at the State and county level. It is a matter that is being 
studied intensely, and I imagine it will require a lot of study before 
we can make a recommendation. 

Senator Russeiy. One of the great farm organizations has advo- 
cated that, of course, for some time. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Senator Russet. The same one that proposed the PMA. I do 
not want to take all the time, Mr. Chairman. I did want to touch 
on just one other thing briefly here. Mz. Secretary, your authoriza- 
tions for rural electrification, was that based on a study of the appli- 
cations that are likely to be made for funds, or how did you arrive 
at that figure there? 

Secretary Benson. We had a committee appointed, as you know, 
as I mentioned here, composed of Mr. Coke and the heads of these 
various groups. Each agency head was called in with members of 
his staff. Their needs were reviewed very carefully, the possibility 
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of savings was reviewed, and after that committee in consultation 
with the agency reached a conclusion, then they made it as a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary. 

Senator Russetu. The thing I have not been able to understand 
exactly is how you figure that is a savings. ‘That is a loan fund and 
an almost infinitesimal percentage of it is in arrears. Prepayments 
are several times the amount of the funds that are, or at least antici- 
pated payments, several times the amount of that which is past due. 
I never was able to understand how it was a saving. Heretofore the 
interest rate has compared favorably with Government borrowings. 
It might not, of course, we cannot tell. 

Secretary Benson. It is simply a reduction in the loan funds made 
available, Senator, and we felt there was no particular reason in 
asking the Congress for funds that would not be needed in carrying 
on the program. 

Senator THysr. Senator, would you yield? 

Senator Russe. All right. 


RURAL TELEPHONES 


Senator Tryr. A brief comment on the rural telephone. The 
Senate passed a supplementary or deficiency appropriation, and the 
House rejected it here just in this session. You have a backlog of 
applications that have been approved, but lack of funds have denied 
the execution of the contract in rural telephones and if there is any 
item in this budget recommendation that | definitely feel you are too 
conservative in, it is in the rural telephone because you have a back- 
log of applications that are either approved or would have been 
approved if there were funds available. I thought you were too 
conservative in that particular item because you are not going to be 
able to proceed with the development of the rural telephones in 
accordance with the applications that will be presented. That is my 
personal thought. Of course, we have in Minnesota three projects 
that have been approved, and they are resting now. 

Secretary Benson. This has not been adjusted in the light of 
$15 million deficiency appropriation requested of the Congress which 
has not been approved. 

Senator Tuye. I think if you could exercise some influence, Mr. 
Secretary, at this point and get the appropriations through in the 
House on this deficiency because your summer season is the time when 
this construction work should go forward, and if you wait until July 
or later, you will lose much of this year. 

Secretary Benson. We realize that, and we feel the need for it. 

Senator Ture. I thank you, Senator Russell. 

Senator Youna. I may make one brief comment with regard to the 
rural telephone cooperatives. Most of them spend 2 or 3 years and 
a lot of money on engineering, and now they may lose half of their 
construction season. It has taken them about the last 2 or 3 years to 
get the program under way. 

Senator Russe.u. I did not use the telephone funds as an illustra- 
tion. I have always favored it, and I favor it now, but I know if we 
run into a depression in this country, the first thing that will come out 
is the telephone, and the last thing that will come out is the meter. 
The last thing a farmer will throw out of his home is the electricity. 
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I know all the electrical work would be paid back, but I do not know 
about the telephone. 


Secretary Benson. You do not have to tell me the importance of 


electricity ; I remember when the telephone came and when the electric 
lights came. 

Senator Russeiy. I put the electric lights in my mother’s home 
and my father’s home with the first money I made practicing law 
We did have a very fine carbide lighting system. The only trouble 
was you had to draw so much water from the well. 

Mr. Roserts. On the point raised by Senator Thye regarding the 
telephone supplemental estimate, the Budget Bureau does take the 
position that that is a matter still pending before the Congress. 


ACREAGE CONTROLS ON WHEAT AND COTTON 


Senator Russetu. Mr. Secretary, I noticed here you stated that 
under the law it would undoubtedly be necessary for you to impose 
acreage controls on wheat and cotton. Do you propose to impose 
marketing quotas also, or are you going to undertake to rely on the 
acreage controls? 

Secretary Benson. I guess we will not have the final answer on that 
Senator, until we know what the July 1 figures show, but it may be 
necessary. Of course, we hope it will not be ne cessary for either, and 
I am sure the farmers hope that, too. 

Senator Russe.t_. The farmers are not enthusiastic about them, 
but I am one of those that think they prefer 90 percent of parity and 
control rather than the sliding scale. We will not, of course, debate 
that now. 

ANTICIPATED COTTON PLANTING 


I was interested, Mr. Secretary, in your statement about the large 
cotton plantings that are antic ipated i in 1953. I have been concerned 
about that. I suppose it is too late now, but it seems to me if we 
could have eliminated 1953 from the base of any future acreage allot- 
ment program, it would have been easier to have dealt with that. 
Under your law now, 1953 is included in the acreage that is planted 
that is used as a base for your allotments under your control program. 

I think if that had been eliminated, it would have kept the acreage 
down much more this year. That is erying over spilled milk, 
course, 

Mr. Davis. You are familiar with the provision of the law at the 
present time? 

Senator Russetu. I am not sure I am. I have not read it lately, 
but I was of the opinion that the 1953 acreage was included. 

Mr. Davis. It is my understanding that 1953 did not apply to the 
1954 base except at the farm level. It does not apply at the State o1 
county level. But it would apply in years following 1954. 

Senator Russeiu. Yes; but the farmers do not realize that they 
are not going to get an extension of the 90 percent parity. The 
cotton farmers are hopeful that there will be an extension. 

Mr. Davis. That is a subject that we have given lots of thought 
to, and it was one that was reviewed by the Cotton Committee, 
the first Cotton Committee, and some of the subcommittees that 
have met since. I think you know what the problem is; it is hard to 
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get an agreement from all of the cotton-producing areas to take that 
step. In fact, the committee was divided on it. 

Senator AIKEN. Senator Russell? 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 

Senator ArkeN. I think we tied that to the 1949 act with the idea 
it would reduce the plantings in each area. As I recall it, it did not 
work out, and they produced more than ever. Theoretically it 
should help. 

Senator Russeiu. Not more than ever. 

Senator AIKEN. It did not reduce the plantings; they went right 
ahead. 

Senator Russexvu. Of course, in the years in which acreage planting 
is going to figure into his allotment in the event of controls always 
effects the individual farmer. He is going to plant that year in the 
hope that when he gets controls that then he will get a good price. 

Senator AIKEN. | went into that at the request of Senator Stennis, 
and they did not feel that it would work after the lower Texas region 
had already planted. 

Senator Russex.u. Of course, I realize that it is too late now. 

Senator AIKEN. I guess they planted earlier down there this year. 


EFFECT OF REMOVAL OF MEAT PRICE CONTROL 


Secretary Benson. We found, Senator, that when we were studying 
this question of removing price control on meats that many of the 
restaurant operators were holding their prices up and had held them 
up higher than they normally would in the event price control was 
removed. 

Senator Russe.u. If they have come off any on beef prices in 
restaurants, I wish you would tell me where. 

Secretary Benson. They have not come off enough, but there has 
been a big reduction in the retail level. The report we got was that 
they were holding them up so that they would get a favorable base. 

Senator Russe.it. You do not feel then that you are in a position 
to discuss the details of the reorganization plan, and of course this is 
not the appropriate committee? 

Secretary Benson. | mentioned it to indicate that it is one of the 
matters before us. We are studying it, and we have done a few 
things in that direction. We look with favor upon that plan if the 
Congress sees fit to grant it, and I hope that we can operate in the 
interests of agriculture if the authority is granted, Senator. 

I might say that at our suggestion the provision was put in to pro- 
vide an opportunity for people to be heard before any major change. 
That did not come from the outside; we recommended that, so there 
is no disposition on our part to go ahead and make far-reaching 
changes without consulting the people concerned. 

Senator Russeuu. I saw that that was an improvement over the 
other reorganization plan. There were two things that would dif- 
ferentiate it from the old one. One was this one, and the other was 
the fact that I do not believe it gave you quite as much control over 
the appropriated funds. 1 would not be too sure about that. Senator 
Aiken probably would know. Basically it is the same program that 
we have had a year or two ago. 
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Mr. Roserts. On the point relating to appropriated funds, Senato; 
Russell, this plan primarily restates the language in the Reorganiza 
tion Act itself. 

Senator Russe. Is there not some difference? 

Mr. Roperts. The earlier plan did not have that provision. 

Senator Arken. In the reorganization plan of 2 years ago there was 
no reference made to any change of appropriation, transfer of appro 
priations, and there was feared at that time, as the Senator may recall 
that an interpretation by the Solicitor’s Office might advise the Sec 
retary that he could transfer funds from one purpose to another 
As it is written into the plan this year, even if the Solicitor were so 
minded, and we hope that he is not, he could not say that the Secre 
tary could transfer the funds. 

I think under the original law as intended by Congress the Secretary 
could not, anyway. But, as you may recall, we have had some troubl 
with interpretations and misinterpretations. 

Senator Russell. I was very much opposed to the reorganization 
law in 1950 because the then Secretary did not tell the Congress what 
he had in mind, and I thought it was defeating the purpose of the 
reorganization plan to give him power and then he could change the 
functions and the Congress could not do anything about it unless 
they passed a law over the President’s veto, which would have been a 
difficult thing to do. 

Senator A1keN. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.y. For that reason I am hopeful that the Secretary 
will give us some details as to what he hopes to do. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SECRETARY 


Secretary Benson. I have no disposition to want any further power 
I have been amazed at the power that the Secretary has now, the 
responsibility; it is overwhelming. 

Senator Russe.iu. The responsibility is great, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. It is tremendous. If the additional authority 
called for in that reorganization plan will not put the Secretary in a 
better position to do a more effective job, then I do not want it. 

Senator Russe.u. Well, of course men of good will and honest 
intent sometimes differ on what will produce a good job. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I know. I might say, Senator, that this 
was studied with care by a special committee even before I took office, 
and also by the President’s committee that he appointed, the advisory 
committee. It also went to the heads of the major farm organizations, 
and we have consulted with Members of Congress. So it is a matter 
that has been given careful study. It represents the judgment of a 
good many people intensely interested in the welfare of agriculture 

Senator Russe.u. Yes, sir; but you are not prepared to state? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is going to be a continuing thing 
Maybe we will be able to indicate something further when the plan 
comes up for official hearing. 

Senator RussEe.y. Yes. 
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REDUCTIONS IN CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Getting back to your budget here, Mr. Secretary, I am greatly 
concerned about reductions contemplated for 1954 in the conservation 
program. I have seen with my own eyes a tremendous improvement 
come about in maintaining the soil of this country in the program that 
we have had up till now, and I am distressed at the prospects of what 
might happen to that program with $140 million. If you spend as 
much for administration as we have heretofore, you do not have but 
about $110 million there to make payments to the farmers. That 
is my recollection of what it would be. 

It would be more than that if you have to impose the acreage 
allotments. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is something over $6 million that 
would be saved in administration of the program. 

Senator Russe.u. If you get it down that small, I should think you 
would be able to save more than that because it would be such a small 
program that it will not require much. However, it may require a 
great deal of administration as you get it smaller. 

Mr. Roserts. Senator Russell, the $6 million is a reduction from 
the estimate for 1954 for carrying out the balance of the 1953 program, 
and for formulating and initiating the program in 1954. You know 
that is on an annual basis? 

Senator Russe. Yes. 

Mr. Roperts. As to how much of the $140 million advance authori- 
zation would be used for administrative expenses, that is a question 
which will have to be determined as that program is formulated. It 
will be a matter which this committee will deal with in connection with 
the review of the estimates for 1955. 

Senator Russeii. If you check your requirements it costs you 
nearly as much to run a $110 million program as it will a $300 million 
program. You have to check your compliance; you have to visit each 
farm to see whether they have complied. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the point, if I might interrupt, that is 
serious. That is the point that I cannot get clear in my thinking. | 
cannot get clear in my thinking, Mr. Secretary, where you can bring 
that economy about if you have any function or any practice at all. 
I do not know how it can be done. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I presume that it cannot be propor- 
tionate, but certainly there will be some saving. Of course, you might 
increase it to half a billion and probably your proportion for adminis- 
tration would be relatively less. 

Senator Russexu. It certainly would be. I think I can administer 
a half billion program just as economically as you can a $100 million 
program. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, that would not be sufficient reason 
for increasing it, would it? 

Senator Russetu. No, sir; not increasing it to a half billion in view 
of the very precarious position of the national budget, but I just feel 
as though we are taking more out of benefits to American people 
through soil conservation than this program justifies, particularly in 
view of the fact that agriculture is way down, and these other agencies, 
their retrenchment programs are not going deeper than those accord- 
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ing to the press. I greatly fear that we may be getting the program 
down to where it is going to look like a very expensive thing. I can- 
not hope to convince you to go with me on $250 million, so T suppose 
I had better turn this back to the chairman. 


ALLOTMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Roserts. I would like to make clear that funds are not in this 
budget which is now before you for work on cotton and wheat acreage 
and marketing controls. 

Senator Russe.u. I understand that you always come in for appro- 
priation supplements for that. It is hard to distinguish when they 
come in and talk about the allotment program. In prior years | 
thought they were unreasonable; they wanted a large sum to urge 
the farmers to plant. I did not think that was necessary to go out 
and educate the farmer to increase his production after you have taken 
restrictions off and they have radios and could read, most of them, 
and knew that we wanted them to increase it. We gave them more 
than they should have. 

Mr. Roserts. We are hopeful that a budget amendment will b: 
before this committee before you conclude your hearings on the 
needs for 1954. There will also have to be some suppleme ntal action 
taken with respect to the work in the last couple of months in this 
fiscal year. 

Senator Youne. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. In view of the fact that Senator Russell has 
covered a lot of the points I had in mind, I have just 1 or 2 questions. 
I want to be sure I understand on this telephone thing, Mr. Secretary, 
because we in South Dakota have several programs involved in that 
$15 million that is in the House. Do I understand that this request 
of yours has not been revised to recognize the fact that the supplement 
would be rejected? 

Secretary Benson. That is true. 

Senator Munpr. So that if we collectively are unsuccessful in 
having the House consider its action for us to have sufficient money 
for REA, it would be necessary for you to increase your request by 
another $15 million? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. The delays in construction are not going to pro- 
duce any economy. I surely hope that this bill will add that $15 
million to get back where we should have been originally. 

Senator Russeiyu. If you pardon me, Senator, I think we had 
better put that in the supplement. You will not get that work done 
this year. 

FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Munpr. Yes. I would like to ask a question about the 
Farmers’ Home Administration that you discuss on page 21. That 
was a program which was in my part of the world, and even the bankers 
felt that it was one way to get veterans and young farmers with mar- 
ginal capital on the farm and started so that the *y can become good 
security risks. I was disturbed to learn that you were reducing ‘that 
by 2% million, that particular portion of the funds which deals with 
subsistence loans, because if I am correct in my information, you have 
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already exhausted those funds prematurely as of some time ago, and 
the applicants now seeking funds for production loans for this year’s 
crop effort are being turned down because of lack of funds. ‘Is that 
information correct or not? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. It occurs that way nearly every year, Senator 
Mundt. The loan authorization for the so-called production and 
subsistence loans is primarily to take care of the annual loans, and 
the short-term loans. The high peak of the lending season runs from 
November through February or early March. I believe we were out 
of funds a couple of weeks earlier this year. 

Senator Munpt. I have had a number of letters from young 
married couples trying to get started. Veterans especially seem to 
be able to look to that source for their loans. It is distressing to 
find that their source of funds has been cut off. Unless we can get 
something, and perhaps we might, as Senator Russell mentioned, do 
it on supplemental to meet that situation, I am somewhat concerned. 
I would hope that we would not reduce this revolving fund because it 
apparently is not meeting the needs. 

Senator Younc. Ninety-seven percent of all the FHA loans made 
in North Dakota last year were made to war veterans. 

Senator Russetu. The only place that we have done anything 
much with the veterans in that area is through the Farm Owner- 
ship loans. 

Senator Munpr. He pays it bac k. It seems to me that if your 
experience has been that the funds are inadequate, and I believe that 
it has been, and the loans are repaid in large percent, that here is a 
great constructive service which we should continue to make avail- 
able rather than to contract. 


ANTICIPATED REDUCTION IN LOANS 


Mr. Roperts. It is hoped that under this estimate in 1954 there 
will not be a need for a reduction in the number of new loans made. 
It is hoped that some greater effort can be made to, shall I say, 
graduate some of the annual borrowers from this program into other 
refinancing sources such as the production credit associations, and so 
forth. There are a substantial number of borrowers who pay off 
their loans under this program each year. 

Senator Munpr. Could you give an estimate to the committee 
as to the amount of money involved in loan applications which are 
legitimate and persuasive which you have not been able to supply 
now because of inadequacy of funds? 

Mr. Roperts. I do not have them available, Senator Mundt, 
but we could put them in the record, and I am sure the Farmers 
Home Administration when they are here before the committee will 
be able to discuss them. 

Senator Younac. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

The Farmers Home Administration has secured field estimates of the number 
and amount of loan applications which could not be filled because of lack of 
funds. The following tabulation represents an estimate of the eligible applications 
for the fiscal years 1953, 1952, and 1951 as of March 31, that could not be proc- 
essed because of lack of funds. 
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Unfilled eligible applications 


1953 1952 1951 
Type of loan " eae - 2 eel on eaerry <i | 
Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 
Farm ownership ! 3, 500 $34, 700, 000 4, 000 $37, 200, 000 5, 000 $45, 000, 00% 
Farm housing 4, 375 27, 750, 000 4,700 | 28, 200, 000 4, 700 | 27, 900, OOK 
Production and subsistence 18, 520 68, 495, 000 21, 000 65, 100, 000 23, 000 54, 050, 004 
Water facilities | | 
To individuals 1, 460 5, 585, 000 1, 200 3, 700, 000 1, 300 | 3, 200, 00x 
To groups 76 3, 605, 000 65 2, 340, 000 SO 1, 650, 001 


From 30,000 to 60,000 farm ownership loan applications were on hand Mar. 31, of each of the 3 years’ 
but most of these have been excluded from the estimate because they represent applications from farmers 
desiring to purchase farms which cannot be secured at long-term earning capacity values under current 
conditions. 


Senator Munpr. The northern area from which Senator Young and 
| come, the applicants come in a little later because we certainly run 
into this crop season with requests for loans and no funds to meet 
them. 

I have one more question, which deals with this problem of the 
imports which are seriously hurting us out in our part of the world, 
and I expressed approbation at the statement you made that section 22 
administratively and legislatively would fill the vacuum if 104 is not 
continued. We were a little disturbed by the Secretary of State and 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs reporting the 
next day that he had had a talk with you and thought he had been 
able to persuade you that your heart was not in what you said the 
previously day. He was not positive about it, but he at least created 
an atmosphere of uncertainty. So I thought it would be good to hear 
you say what you said the other morning all over again. 

Secretary Benson. It is rather difficult to measure relative ardor 
I feel now the same as I did when I made the original statement. | 
have not changed my mind at all. 

Senator Munprt. Specifically this was the point at issue, that you 
felt the Secretary of Agriculture should have the power to issue an 
interim order while the Tariff Commission studies what should be 
done. 

Secretary Benson. I think I said the President should have that, 
but it could be delegated so that in the event there was delay and 
there should be an emergency, there would be authority to meet it. 

Senator Munpr. I was sure that he had misunderstood you in that 
connection or failed to understand, and I wanted to get it back on 
the record because I thought it was a very constructive suggestion 
and one which was likely to render real service in a situation such as 
the wool situation. 

Secretary Benson. It may be that the situation can be taken care 
of administratively, but it has not been taken care of administratively 
in the past, and we can only judge the future pretty much by the past. 

Senator Munpr. Perhaps that is one reason why it has not been 
taken care of administratively because there was that lack of author- 
ity. By the way, does not the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
some wool? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, under loan. 

Mr. Davis. We will buy wool as of May 1. We have 100-some 
million pounds under loan. 
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Senator Munpr. None that you acquired? 

Mr. Davis. No, because the date of maturity is later. Chances 
are that we will have 100 million pounds. 

Senator Munpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YounaG. Senator Ellender? 


FURTHER DISCUSSIONS OF SOIL CONSERVATION CUT 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to express concern also 
about this deep cut in our soil-conservation program and I am hopeful 
that this committee when it goes into detail will be able to probably 
convince some of the officials of the Department. I am not going to 
go into any details about it, Mr. Chairman, at the present, but I 
would like to ask something on another line. 

I notice the school-lunch program has been cut by over $8 million, 
and one of the reasons you gave for the cut was that you proposed to 
obtain more goods from section 32 funds to distribute to. Have you 
any idea how much that is going to be and what it will consist of, 
butter and what else? 

Secretary Benson. There are funds available under section 32 
Senator, for the purchase of those commodities, and we felt in view of 
that fact it would not be necessary to appropriate quite as much for 
the program to continue. We are offering to purchase now, as you 
know, beef. And some butter has been allocated for that purpose; 
also several other items primarily beef, butter, deciduous fruits, eggs, 
and pork. 

Senator ELLENDER. As you know, in the past much of these goods 
were sent to various communities, and a lot of it went to waste be- 
cause of the lack of their ability to preserve them. Now to what ex- 
tent has your school program increased? As I understand, quite a 
few more schools are coming into the program, and because of that it 
strikes me that the funds ought to be increased rather than decreased. 
Have you given consideration to that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we have, and we have consulted with the 
people administering the program, and we feel that even with that 
increase there will be sufficient to take care of the needs of the program 
with the addition of the section 32 fund purchases 


c: 


PARTICIPATION OF SCHOOLS 


Senator ELLENpDER. What about this increase? How much have 
you allowed for that? As I remember, there is a steady increase in 
the number of schools participating from year to year. Have you 
taken into consideration that fact in reducing your budget? 

Secretary Benson. The increase in schools, the figure we have 
shown, 5 percent, as I recall. I would like Mr. Roberts to comment 
on these other figures. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Five percent, you say? 

Secretary Benson. Five percent increase over last year. 

Senator EL.nenper. How can you adjust a cut if you had an in- 
crease? You had 32 funds last year to supply the schools with. 

Do you expect more this year than last year? 
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Mr. Roserts. It is estimated, Senator Ellender, that the section 32 
commodities made available to the sehools will far exceed the reduc- 
tion in direct payments of $8% million. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will that be of commodities that the schools 
will actually need? 

Mr. Rosperts. It will be commodities that the schools can very 
well use; yes. ; 

Senator ELLENDER. You know many of them object to the fact 
that they are furnished with a lot of commodities that they do not 
actually need. There has been a method of simply dumping it in 
their lap whether they need it or not in the past. You are familiar 
with that? 

Mr. Roserts. I was not aware that food was being wasted because 
it was being placed in the schools. 

Senator ELLENpER. I got a lot of complaints due to the fact that 
these commodities were dumped in the schools and they did not 
have storage facilities and things of that kind. 

Secretary BensEN. I might “add this, Mr. Roberts. There have 
been a few complaints, Senator, and in an effort to try to reduce 
those to a Minimum we are setting up now an advisory committee 
composed of representatives from the schools, people out in the 
country who can advise with our Department and those who operate 
the school-lunch program in the hope that there will be no excessive 
dumping and that we can keep our losses to a minimum. 

Senator ELuenper. I notice that you have cut the Sugar Act 
program $5,353, 776. What was your basis for that cut? 

Secretary Bri nson. I will ask Mr. Roberts to comment on that. 

Mr. Roperts. Senator Ellender, under the provisions of the Sugar 
Act, the rate is ‘fixed so that the amount required to carry out the 
payments under that act depend entirely on production. 

Senator ELLENDER. Production? 

Mr. Roserts. The principal part of that reduction in the Sugar 
Act is due to a later estimate of financial need to meet payments on 
1952 sugar production, roughly $5 million. Funds not required on 
the 1952 crop will be ased for the 1953 crop. There is also a small 
reduction in administrative expenses. 


REQUIREMENTS OF SUGAR ACT 


Senator ELLeENpDER. In your studies you have ascertained that the 
amount you are now asking for will be ample to cover all requirements 
on the Sugar Act? 

Mr. Roserts. We believe it will; yes, sir. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Senator ELtenper. I notice here that you stated you were going 
to improve your foreign agricultural service. How much more money 
are you asking or less money are you asking to administer your foreign 
service and how will it change from your present method of adminis- 
tration of the service? 

Mr. Roperts. Senator Ellender, in the direct appropriation there 
is an increase of about $60,000 for salaries and expenses, making a 
total carried in this bill in the neighborhood of $700,000. It is also 
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proposed, under this budget estimate, that as much as $200,000 of 
section 32 funds be made available to the Fore ign Agricultural 
Service. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much would that amount to? 

Mr. Roperts. $200,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. That would be $900,000 you are going to spend 
for your Foreign Service? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, for their regular work. The $200,000 
we be used primarily for work of commodit) marketing specialists 

, foreign countries in an effort to’ develop markets for our export 
pe 

Senator ELLENpeR. In what respect will you change your markets 
from what they are now? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, that involves, Senator, in part the 
relationship of our program to the State Department program, our 
point 4 program, and all the rest. We have made certain recom- 
mendations on it, and the administration as far as I know has not 
acted on it. Part of this contemplates the employment of a few 
specialists who can do some work aimed at opening foreign markets, 
studying foreign markets in the hope that it will improve our exports. 

Then we have made, as you know, a separate unit of that foreign 
agricultural service as is shown on this chart. We have given it the 
same prominence that the other three groups are given. Just how 
far we will be able to go on work in that field, of course, we are not sure, 
but we do feel there is much that needs to be done. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you say that this increase you are asking 
for will go toward developing markets abroad? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now to what extent will any of these funds 
that is, the $900,000 fund—be used for the agricultural attachés in the 
various embassies throughout the world? 

Secretary Benson. None of it, Senator; because they are in the 
State Department, as you know. 


DUPLICATION WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. So that you have a little duplication between 
you and the State Department out there? 

Secretary Benson. There may be some. 

Senator ELLeNpER. | know there is plenty of i Now how much 
funds have you obtained in the past for your ia 4 program? 

Secretary Benson. I would have to ask Mr. Roberts to answer that 

Mr. Roserts. The major part of it has come from the State 
Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is because they administer the program? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Aside from this $900,000 that we are now dis- 
cussing, the State Department spends quite a lot for the agricultural 
attachés and then the point 4 program spends quite a lot of money to 
administer its agricultural program abroad through you? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 


32382—53——-4 
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POINT 4 FUNDS OBTAINED 


Senator ELtenper. Can you tell us how much you obtained last 
year from point 4? 

Mr. Roserrs. For the current year, 1953, about $5,800,000 for 
the program under the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. And if you get more money this year for point 
4 it will be in addition to this? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, and it will be carried out by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. : 

Senator ELLENDER. Separate and apart from this? 

Mr. Roserts. Separate and apart from the $900,000. Of course, 
we do not know how much will be available in 1954 for the point 4 
program. 

Senator ELLenpER. How much money are you getting from point 
4 to administer the point 4 program from the Washington side; that 
is, from here in Washington? You have in your Department I pre- 
sume a little bureau there that supervises all of the point 4 program 
activities abroad, am I right in that? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much have you for administration pur- 
poses here in Washington? 

Mr. Roserts. I do not have that figure here, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you get that for the record? 

Mr. Roserts. I will get it for the record. It is a part of the 
$5,800,000 that I mentioned. 

(See p. 50.) 

Senator ELLENpDER. To what extent have you attempted to col 
laborate with the administration of the point 4 program here in 
Washington toward having all of this operate under one head rather 
than have it under you, Interior, Commerce, and several other depart- 
ments here in Washington? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we feel, Senator, that certainly that is a 
field that needs study and the reorganization committee is giving 
study to that right now. We have made certain recommendations to 
them. 

Senator ELLENDER. We got the same answer, that all this is needing 
study, but in the meantime it strikes me that there is entirely too much 
money being spent here on the Washington level administering a 
program abroad. 

Secretary Benson. We agree with you. 

Senator ELtenper. As I recall, the report that I am going to 
present to the Congress soon, the point 4 program in South America, 
before it can go through, the Administrator here must consult, I think, 
it is 50 different agencies here in Washington, and all of them just 
like in your case, you have a little bureau within the Agriculture 
Department that does wollte else but supervise the expenditure of 
point 4 program under your Department abroad. Why could that 
not be handled by the point 4 program here instead of having a 
separate bureau under you? 

Secretary Benson. I think it could. 

Senator ELLENDER. Sure they could, there is no question about it, 
and barrels of money could be saved from that standpoint. 

Now this $5 million to which you refer, what is that ‘primarily used 


for? 
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Mr. Rosperts. Primarily for the maintenance of technical-assistance 
people in the field. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who appoints them? 

Mr. Roperts. They are appointed by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service under certain standards, criteria, and procedures established 
by the point 4 program group in the State Department 

Senator ELLENDER. Now to what extent do those officials who 
work under point 4 duplicate work that you are going to do by the 
expenditure of this $900,000 that you are requesting now? 

Mr. Roserts. I do not believe that there is any duplication in 
that area, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. Point 4 is primarily research people and 
technicians 

Senator ELLENDER. And advisers, too? 

Mr. Roperts. Who have been sent into the foreign countries to 
advise the Governments of those countries on their own agricultural 
situation, on increasing production, and so forth. The increase for 
the reguiar salaries and expense appropriation of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service is primarily to get marketing specialists into these 
foreign countries to develop trade on commodities which we want to 
export. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that now being done by that service? 

Mr. Roserts. We have only about four people, I believe, in the 
field doing that work now. 

Senator ELLENpDER. | know, but you had it before? 

Mr. Roperts. On a very small basis, yes. I think we have one 
man on cotton. No, we have two men on cotton; we put one into the 
Near East recently, and we have had one in Europe. We have one 
man on deciduous fruits and another on tobacco. 

Secretary Benson. It is my understanding, Senator, that when the 
attachés were part of the Department of Agriculture they did some of 
that work in connection with their duties. They not only gathered 
statistical information from foreign countries, statistical information 
on crops having a bearing on our domestically produced products, 
but they also helped open new outlets for our products. 

Senator E.ienper. That is what I thought they were doing, 
too. Why we should have two there, the State Department and you, 
is something else I cannot understand. In other words, you have 
the State Department that is delving into the very thing that you 
want to do. You are going to have a little cleaning up here to ad- 
minister the work that is going on abroad and the State Department 
with the work they are doing. 

Now you have the third one, which is of course the point 4. I may 
add another fourth one, through the UN. You have a lot of the 
UN boys who are obtained from your Department and who are 
also abroad doing work exactly like point 4 program and what you 
are doing. It strikes me that it is a place to save a lot of money, 
to proceed in that direction. 

Secretary Benson. I felt that for years, Senator. 

Senator ELLenper. Placing it in one and leaving it so that the 
Administrator of point 4 program has to go to 50 other departments 
in Government here before they can finally act on something to be 
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done abroad in agriculture or commerce or interior or anything 
like that is useless expense. , 

Senator Russeiy. Nearly as bad as ordering ammunition in 
Defense. 

Senator ELLENpER. Worse. 

Secretary Benson. It is my understanding that the reorganiza- 
tion committee will report soon on that program. 

Senator ELuenpeEr. I hope they quit studying and give us action. 
What we need now is action; there is no study needed any more be- 
cause it is self-evident that you should not have 4 or 5 departments of 
government doing work abroad; it ought all to be on the one and not 
have so much administration from Washington. 

Now are you going to give us a little detail of how this $5 million 
was spent last year? 

Mr. Roserts. I will be glad to give you a breakdown of it, Senator 
Ellender. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Funds programed under TCA and MSA allocations, fiscal year 1958! (as of 
Apr. 18, 1953) 


Program ex- 


| Administra- 
penses (do 


Source jtive expenses,| Fioctic and Total 
Washington foreign) 
Department of State 
Technical Cooperation Administration: 
litle I, administrative expenses $501, 000 $336, 800 $837, 800 
Title II, Near East and Africa ‘ 888, 056 888, 056 
ritle ILI, Asia and Pacific 1, 014, 344 1, 014, 344 
Title IV, Latin-America (Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs) : 1, 299, 977 1, 299, 977 
Total, Department of State 501,000 3, 539, 177 4, 040, 177 
Mutual Security Agency: 
Program expenses, Europe . . | 57, 531 1, 263, 111 1, 320, 642 
Program expenses, Asia and Pacific ae ; 6, 300 504, 300 510, 600 
I geamneeaimnnpeen, nee om 
Total, Mutual Security Agency sseitmvatnbiabanine 63, 831 | 1, 767, 411 1, 831, 242 
Total a5 Tare 564, 831 5, 306, 588 5, 871, 419 





1 At this time it is not practicable to make an accurate forecast of total funds to be made available to this 
Department for the fiscal year 1953. The above data represent current estimates and do not include pro 
posed additional activities now pending formal approval. The total excludes $47,791,046 transferred to this 
Department for procurement of agricultural commodities. 


‘‘Administrative expenses, Washington,” consists of general planning and 
supervision, liaison with the Department of State and MSA at the departmental 
level, and liaison with private groups. It also includes personnel work, account- 
ing, fiscal reporting, voucher auditing, and administrative services such as pur- 
chasing not done centrally by the Department of State, transportation, communi- 
cation services, and files. Approximately one-third of the cost of administrative 
activity under TCA funds is concerned with the recruitment of qualified technical 
personnel for the TCA program. Considerable difficulty has been and is being 
experienced in finding such people who, in addition to possessing the qualifica- 
tions, must also be willing to go abroad for long periods of time. 

‘Program expenses”’ consist of (a) domestic program activities generally defined 
as technical supporting services for field operations. This includes the develop- 
ment of technical materials for use abroad, technical assistance to field project 
personnel, program reporting, and related subprofessional, stenographic, and 
typing services; (b) domestic program activities to provide for training of foreign 
nationals from 45 countries. This includes program planning, screening of appli- 
cations, selection, reception, orientation, placement, training and supervision of 
trainees, preparation of awards, making travel arrangements, and reviewing and 
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evaluating program reports; (c) the carrying out, by agricultural technicians 
abroad, of technical-assistance programs developed and authorized by the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration. These technical-assistance projects are 
currently being carried on in 27 countries. 


APPOINTMENT OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL PERSONNEL 


Senator ELLENDER. Are you saying that the technical people who 
were sent abroad were appointed by the point 4 administrator here 
cooperating with you? 

Mr. Roserts. They are appointed by the head of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service under such procedures and requirements as are 
established by the peint 4 program people in the State Department 

Senator ELLeNpER. Of course, that is you, under your Department? 

Mr. Roserts. The Foreign Agricultural Service is under our De- 
partment. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I am talking about, and the ap- 
pointments are made in cooperation with you? 

Secretary Benson. But they determine the amount spent for 
and the number of people. 

Senator ELLENDER. Exactly, and you get your people to go there 
do you not? 

Mr. Roserts. The land-grant colleges have been the primary 
source of employment. 

Senator ELLENDER. ‘To what extent have you sent your own people 
to do this work abroad? 

Mr. Roserts. To some extent Department of Agriculture emplov- 
ees have been employed for this work abroad where their competence 
was needed. 

Senator EL.tenper. What are the mechanics? Do you employ 
somebody else to take that person’s place when you send them abroad? 

Mr. Rozerts. When a person whose services “re needed is trans- 
ferred to the point 4 program, they are replaced where it is possible 
to replace them; yes. 

Senator EttenpEer. Who pays him if he goes abroad? 

Mr. Roserts. He is paid from the technical assistance funds. 

Secretary Benson. That comes from the State Department 

Senator ELLENDER. I just thought I would go into it casually here 
in the hope that when you come with your details that the Department 
of Agriculture as well as Interior and the State can get together and 
work out a plan whereby we can save quite a bit of money merely in 
administration. 

Secretary Benson. You do not have to sell us on it, Senator; we 
feel just as you do, and we have made our recommendations, and they 
are now with the President’s Committee on Reorganization. 

Senator Ettenper. Mr. Chairman, that is all the questions I have 
to ask now since we are not going to go too much in detail. 

Senator Youna. Senator Dworshak? 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Secretary, what reduction in personnel 
does your budget contemplate for the next year? 

Secretary Benson. As near as we can tell, about 3,300 below the 
original budget. 
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Senator DworsuHak. I presume those are in the so-called top echelon 
policymaking positions, or is it a sort of horizontal cut? 

Secretary Benson. It is pretty well cut across the board. I do not 
suppose we have that many in policymaking positions. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you made a lot of changes in the policy 
making positions already? 

Secretary Benson. We have made a number. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you plan to make others? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; there are a few others I think probably 
that should be made. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you hampered in any way by civil servic: 
in making these changes? 

Secretary Benson. Slowed somewhat by it. We do not have th: 
freedom that we would like. 

Senator DworsHak. How are you going to overcome that? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I do not know. It is pretty much beyond 
us. There may be some changes. We do not have in mind wholesal 
changes, Senator, but we do feel that we need to have people in 
policy-making positions to carry out the policy agreed upon. 

Senator DworsHak. That is what I meant. Certainly you are 
not going to continue many of the Truman officials in office which 
might hamper the changes that you deem essential? 

Secretary Benson. We have made a number of changes. 

Senator DworsHak. I think you are to be commended in trying 
to balance the budget. I agree with some of the other members of 
this committee that Agriculture should not be forced to accept too 
great a burden. I think your objective should be to maintain the 
efficiency of many of these vital programs by operating in a more 
efficient manner in eliminating the waste which we find too frequently 
undermining many of these agencies and bureaus. You have that 
in mind? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we do. 

Senator Dworsnak. ( ‘ertainly you are not going to jeopardize any 
of these essential programs because you already have been given 
assurances of wholehearted cooperation by the representatives of the 
farm organizations and the various industries which are directly) 
connected and interested in this program? 

Secretary Benson. We are consulting with them as we move along, 
and we feel we have their cooperation. We hope to continue to merit 
it. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all. 


REDUCTION IN ACP PAYMENTS 


Senator Russeit. Mr. Chairman, I overlooked one question a 
moment ago. In view of this rather drastic reduction that you are 
proposing in the ACP payments, Mr. Secretary, have you given any 
thought or perhaps it is in the bill, I have not looked, to changing 
the basis of distribution other than on this permanent practice? Are 
you going to the need factor? 

Secretary Benson. I would like to have Mr. Coke comment on 
that, but it is my understanding that the question of need is an 
important consideration. 

Mr. Coke. You are talking about the future now beyond 1954? 

Senator Russe. I am speaking about 1954, the 1954 program that 
we set up this year in this bill. 
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Mr. Coxe. On the 1954 program certainly the basis of need is a 
portion of the requirement based on using this permanent practice 
basis for making payments. 

Senator Russe.ui. I am not sure that I understand, Mr. Coke. 
Heretofore when the Farm Bureau has come in they have always said 
that they ought to be put on the basis of need. They are now admin- 
istered ander a very complex formula that really was handed down to 
us from the distribution of the old processing tax in the early thirties 
Nobody has ever proposed any such dismemberment of the program 
such as this without restricting it to the basis of need. I want to 
know whether need is going to be in that program or whether you are 
going to distribute on permanent practices or what. 

Secretary BENson. We are going to recognize need 

Mr. Coxe. In the initial distribution of funds to States, it is oe 
out on a formula which I agree with you is somewhat complex, but 
it is on the basis of conservation needs for the State. 

Senator Russgeuu. I know this much, in the 80th Congress where we 
came the nearest to cutting the fund this deep, we did it in 1948. 
We cut it to $150 million, and we put in there that there was to be 
a shift of need, but it was not to exceed a certain amount. 

Secretary Benson. Fifteen percent. 


ALLOCATION TO STATES 


Senator Russe. | tried to get it altogether on the basis of need 
Senator Young got an amendment at that time, he being in the 
minority the same as I am today, to limit the distribution on the 
basis of need to 15 percent, but that brought about substantial 
changes in the allocations to the States. 

Secretary Benson. The formula remains the same, as I understand 
it. 

Senator Russetyt. The Farm Bureau, when they have come in 
they have urged distribution on the basis of need. You are still 
leaving in that 15 percent that was in in 1947? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Do you feel it ought to be a larger 
percentage? 

Senator Russexu. I am confident it should be. If it is a soil-con- 
servation program and you are going to get it down to this small a 
basis, it certainly ought to be more, more ‘distributed, on the basis of 
need where you need soil conservation. 

Secretary Benson. It is a difficult point of judgment. 

Senator ELLENpDER. As I recall, last year or the year before there 
was a plan worked out whereby in each State a special county would 
be selected in order to carry on all activities of soil conservation, in 
other words, to encourage more of the farmers to take up the work 
of soil conservation. 

Now in my own State I think St. Helena Parish was selected. | 
think in that parish 82 percent of the farmers in that parish started 
off carrying on soil-conservation practices in contrast to an average 
of 34 percent in other parts of the State. Now by encouraging these 
eople, more farmers, to get into this work and if the plan that has 
yeen started succeeds, do you not think it is the wrong time to make 
these cuts as you indicate here? 

In other words, has not the plan worked well, Mr. Roberts, by 
selecting one county out of each State to determine new practices and 
to get more farmers interested? 
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Mr. Roperts. I think the plan, Senator Ellender, as I understand 
it, has accomplished more in getting farmers to adopt the permanent- 
type practices, and that is reflected in the chart which the Secretary 
showed you earlier. . 

Senator ELLENDER. And also more farmers to undertake the work? 

Mr. Roserts. And it has been to get more farmers to participate 
in the program. 

PARTICIPATION BY FARMERS 


Senator ELttenpeR. Am I correct that in all of the counties of th 
country wherein this program was carried out, the number of farmers 
in those counties range from 75 to as much as 90 percent, as I remem- 
ber the figures, of all the farmers that follow the practice? 

Mr. Roperts. There was some increase. 

Senator ELLENDER. The idea was to encourage more farmers in th: 
States to carry on this practice. Now I think we have done a good 
job in that direction, and more farmers have been encouraged to do 
the work. Here when they are just about to start we are going to cut 
back on them. Do you think it is a wise thing to do? 

Secretary Benson. Not on the permanent practices, Senator. Th 
practices that would induce a farmer to make his seeding of legumes 
or grasses, but after he gets them started then the annual applications 
thereafter will be his responsibility. 

Senator ELtenper. That is all right, but you have a lot of new 
farmers who would be entitled to start as the others did. 

Secretary Benson. There is provision here and funds we feel, also. 

Senator ELLENpER. Within the $140 million? 

Secretary Benson. To make the initial start and get the initial 
seeding taken care of as a permanent practice. 

Senator ELLENDER. We will get more details later on, but I do not 
see how you can get many more farmers in it, and then cut it 40 
percent. 

INCREASE IN PAYMENTS UNDER AAA 


Mr. Roperts. Mr: Chairman, there is one point that I think is 
important in connection with the point Senator Russell has raised, 
and it should be brought out. You remember that the AAA Act 
provides for what are called ‘‘increases in small payments.”’ There is 
a formula set up in the act under which the farmer gets an increase 
in payment under certain limitations. After the program is over and 
the payment is computed, his payment is increased by a stipulated 
amount. This year there will go into these increases for small pay- 
ments about $26 million. The language in the revised 1954 budget is 
proposed to be changed to provide for the formulation of the 1954 
program without the provision for the increases in small payments, 
it being felt that since about 93 percent of the present farmers are 
receiving those increases actually they are not reaching the objective 
of helping the small farmer get more conservation. The program is 
proposed to be amended to that extent. 

Senator Russe. I did not know that 93 or 94 percent drew those 
payments. Of course, the program was designed originally primarily 
to benefit the small farmer and for a very sound reason. The big 
operator, the corporate farm, he is able and has the knowledge to 
carry on a conservation program, and most of them will. But we have 
the small payments, and not only have we had small payments, but 
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variation running from $500 to $10,000 on the amount that one farmer 
could get in order to diffuse the benefits more widely among all of the 
farmers on the same theory that the big operator, there was no justifi- 
cation for paying him a large sum. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Secretary, in 1947 when the PMA program 
and soil-conservation program was reduced on the basis of need, we 
secured charts indicating how much money each State would receive 


under the proposed program. 


I wonder if you would prepare charts 


now showing how much each State has received, and if you can what 
amount each State would receive under the proposed program? 


Secretary Benson. Yes. 


Senator Russeuu. I was going to ask that that be presented. 
(The information requested is as follows: 


Distribution of funds among States, 1958, and tentative estin 
1 i ] ta . « , a l tal 


Amount 
1953 allo 
cation 
~ resulting 
State a »| from 
_ needs for 
perman 
ent type 
practices * 
Alabama 946 1, 333 
Alaska 27 | 12 
Arizona 1, 446 | 41 
Arkansas 4, 574 1,020 
California 4, 986 2, 453 
Colorado 3, 248 1, 570 
Connecticut 487 140 
Delaware 327 33 
Florida 2, 219 757 
Georgia 6, 897 1,514 
Hawaii 182 35 
Idaho 1, 645 683 
Illinois 7, 936 2, 065 
Indiana O86 1, 424 
lowa 8, 605 2, 593 
Kansas | 6, 381 1, 721 
Kentucky 851 1,14 
Louisiana 4, 03. SS 
Maine 917 210 
Maryland 1, 278 309 
Massachusetts __ 527 131 
Michigan... 1,131 
Minnesota _. 1, 904 
Mississippi 1, 808 
Missouri 2,112 
Montana 1, 588 
Nebraska 1, 707 











Based on formula contained in 1953 appropriation act 


2? Based on conservation needs for practices included in 
’ This column indicates the extent to which conservation n 
of total conservation needs entered into 1953 allocat 
‘ Based on conservation needs for practices included in tentati 


used as guide at 
National ACP 


State, 


as permitted by the allocation formula 


§ Does not include costs of administration, funds for small payment increase, 
program payments, transfer of funds for printing, aerial photography, 


county, and community 
Final list not to be determined until 
national level and final determination made as t« 
tentative distribution assumes the application of the full 15-percent adjustment tov 














e for 19 
{Thousands of dollars 
Ame 
1953 allo 
rentative catior re ative 
1954 ; sul 154 
program State * 3 fro gra 
esti- nee for st 
mate 4 per ate 4 
3, 025 Nevada 1 ) 42 
14 New Hampshire 7 243 
669 New Jersey 7 sf 
2, 327 New Mexico 1,77 1,84 
4, 798 New York 4, 63 f 
2,619 North Carolina 6, 042 
258 North Dakota ae | 2 269 
166 Ohio 5, 2a 77 
654 Oklahoma 7, 208 7 
Oregon 2, 103 82 
Pennsylvania 4, 923 1, 57¢ 172 
Puerto Rico 82 254 485 
Rhode Island 82 19 42 
South Carolina 3, 184 39 a 
South Dakota 4, 64 626 2, 76 
Tennesset 5, 166 4 2, 628 
Texas 18, 4 1s 1 
Utah 2 712 , 
Vermont 02 53 ) 
Virgin Islands 2 5 
Virginia 4,091 312 2, 619 
Washington 2, 322 620 ‘ 
West Virginia 1, 549 405 SS 
Wisconsin 167 4 s 
W yoming MY 1, O89 I ) 
rotal 194, 6, 859 $116, & 
1953 program 
<is for permanent pe practices as a pa 
ions 
ive list of pern I practice i 
levels in formulating re 1endations for 1954 
after these local recommen " are r 1 at 
) the practice to be inclu 154 pr : rt 
war rvatior 
naval stores conservat 


a 


t 


Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, I am sorry we kept you so late, 
but we felt that it would be better to go right through and not have 


to call you back. 


Secretary Benson. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 


(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., Monday, April 13, 


7. 


mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 1953.) 


1953, the com- 
























































































DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1954 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SURCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Young. 

Senator Younc. The subcommittee will come to order 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH C. WHEELER, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


GENERAL BUDGET STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. You may proceed, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Rorerts. Mr. Chairman, before the committee begins its 
consideration of the work of the individual agencies of the Depart- 
ment, you may wish to have inserted in the record a series of summary 
tables similar to those carried in previous years 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

We would also like to have you explain them as you make the 
insertions. 

Mr. Roserts. These tables are somewhat comparable to those in- 
serted in the House record, which is available to the committee. But 
the House record includes the estimates only on the original budget, 
while in these tables we have included not only the original, but the 
revised estimates and have made comparisons of the revised budget 
estimates with both the original budget for 1954 and funds available 
in 1953. 

SUMMARY TABLE OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The first table is a summary table of appropriations, both annual 
and permanent, and of REA and FHA loan authorizations. 

Summary figures are also provided for corporate administrative 
expense limitations, and for Treasury cancellation of Commodity 
Credit Corporation notes for the restoration of capital impairment of 
Commodity Credit Corporation, for reimbursing the corporation for 
expenditures in 1951 and 1952 on the foot-and-mouth disease eradica- 
tion program in Mexico, and for costs, in 1951 and 1952, primarily 
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1952, of the International Wheat Agreement for which funds were 
advanced by the Commodity Credit Corporation as provided by law. 

The table indicates that for annual appropriations for the regular 
activities of the Department, the new budget carries $681,782,000 as 
compared with $752,404,000 in the original 1954 budget, and 
$731,232,000 in 1953. 

Permanent appropriations are estimated now at $206,600,000, the 
same as in the 1954 original budget, which is $6,277,000 below funds 
available in 1953. The change is primarily due to a reduction in 
estimated customs receipts under section 32. 

For Rural Electrification and Farmers’ Home Administration loan 
authorizations, the revised budget carries $305 million, compared with 
$365 million in the original 1954 budget and $249 million in available 
funds for the fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Youne. That table will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Roserts. The second table, Mr. Chairman, is one which w: 
have worked up in consultation with members of your committe: 
staff. It shows the amounts available in 1953 by subappropriations 
the original estimates for 1954 and the revised estimates for 1954, 

It also provides comparisons not only of the amounts of each 
subappropriation, but changes in average annual positions carried 
in the estimates as they were proposed in the original budget and as 
they are now revised. 

I think this table will be extremely useful to the committee as you 
proceed in your discussions with each of the bureaus and agencies of 
the Department. 

Senator Youne. That table will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1954 il 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Roberts. The third table is a summary table of appropriations 
and REA and FHA loan authorizations, comparing the revised budget 
estimates and the original budget estimates for 1954, for major pro- 
grams, with appropriations provided in each of the past 10 years and 
with the fiscal year 1940, that being the last prewar year. 

Senator Youna. That table will appear in the record at this point. 
(The table referred to follows:) 
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74 AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


COMPARISON OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 


Mr. Roserts. The fourth table compares the funds available to the 
Department in 1953 for research with funds proposed in the origina! 
1954 budget and with revised budget estimates for 1954. 

This is a table in which both this committee and the House Ap 
propriations Committee have been very much interested over thx 
years. It pulls together in one place all of the funds that are avai 
able to the various bureaus and agencies, as well as Federal grant 


195 





4 


RESEARCH 


in-aid funds to the State experiment stations, for research. 


Senator Younae. The table will be inserted into the record at this 


point. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


Research— Appropriations, 1953, and original and revised budget estimates, 1! 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Original 
budget 
estimate 


4 


Bureau or activity 1953 


19. 


Agricultural Research Administration 
Office of Administrator 342 6) 
Office of Experiment Stations (exclusive of ‘‘ Pay- 
ments to States and Territories,” shown be- 


low) 870 900 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 

nomics . 4 1, 424 1, 575 
Bureau of Animal Industry 3, 724 4, 252 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 1, 566 1, 791 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 

istry... - 7, 500 8, 000 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 

tural Engineering 11, 384 12,113 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine_ -. }, 889 4,190 


Total, Agricultural Research Administration 
(exclusive of ‘‘Payments to States and Ter- 


ritories,”’ shown below 30, 699 33, 188 
Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA, title II 3, 129 3, 285 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics ; 2, 370 2,472 
Forest Service 5, 402 5, 562 
Soil Conservation Service 577 777 
Production and Marketing Administration 654 654 
Farm Credit Administration 279 280) 
Foreign Agricultural Service 280 316 
Library - bain 201 207 

Total, all items above 43, 591 46, 741 


Payments to States and Territories for experiment 

station research under Hatch, Adams, and Purnell 

Acts and under Bankhead-Jones Act as amended 

by the act of Aug. 14, 1946 ‘ wel 12, 291 13, 274 
Appropriation for research on agricultural materials 

or substitutes determined by the Munitions Board 

to be strategie and critical as required by the Stra- 

tegic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act a 600 443 


Grand total : os eudsen 56, 482 60, 458 


Adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure in the revised budget estimates, 1 


Source: Office of Budget and Finance, Division of Budgetary and Financial Reports, Mar. 25 


Revised 
budget 


, estimates 
195 


900 


415 
081 


T 
630 


918 
O¢4 


261 


440) 


879 


Change, revise 
budget estimat 
1954, compa 
with 

Ori 

bud ge 

1953 lostimate 

1954 
+11 
0 
vy 
+69 
250 
534 
188 

1, 430 l 
+19 
19 
100 
-15 
19 
+30 
+6 

1, 587 l, 
970 
1f0 

+2, 397 l, 


a 


j 


——— 








AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1954 io 


Mr. Roperts. That is all, Mr. Chairman, unless you have questions 

Senator Younac. The committee, I am sure, will want to ask ques- 
tions on these tables later, Mr. Roberts 

I might say that, in my opinion, you have done a good job of 
setting out the various appropriations in comparison with previous 
years. It should be very helpful to the committee 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be available for 
any questions the committee may have 

Senator Youna. Very well 

The subcommittee will recess, to reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 10:20 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 1953, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 15, 1953 














DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1954 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Mundt, Dworshak, Dirksen, Maybank, 
Aiken, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


STATEMENTS OF ORIS V. WELLS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS; SHERMAN E. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; STERLING R. NEW- 
ELL, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOM- 
ICS; WILLIAM T. WOLFREY, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; EMILY E. CLARK, 
BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; 
AND CHARLES L. GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND 
ALLOTMENTS, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


i 
(The justifications follow:) 
Salarve 8 and er pe nses 


Ex ( j 
inve 
tio 
Appropriation act, 1953 $2. 370. 50K 58 0D $5. 428. 50K 
Reduction pursuant to see 411 a 100 
Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 2, 370, 400 )58, 000 428, 406 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 i 2, 372, 000 158, 000 5, 530, 000 
Increase. - . re ; oe 4-1, 600 4-100, 000 +101. 600 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1954 


Economic investigations: 
Decrease for work on economic analysis of present and potential 
irrigation areas which will be financed in 1954 by transfer from 


the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior — $50, 000 
For economic research relating to alternative combinations of 
land-use and conservation practices +51, 600 


Crop and livestock estimates: To provide for general improvement in 
certain important phases of crop and livestock reporting, and for 
development of new and improved methods and practices + 100, 000 





‘é 
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Proje ct statement 


as . 1953 (esti Increase or | 1954 revise 
, Oho 
Project 1952 mated decrease (estimat 


1. Economic investigations 





a) Economics of production $1, 256, 250 $1, 329, 400 +-$1, 600 $1, 331, OF 
(b) Prices, income and marketing ROS, 953 840, 2K R40). 2 
(c) Farm population and manpower 193, 814 200, 800 200, 80x 
Subtotal 2, 259, 017 2, 370, 400 +1 600 2, 372, OO 
2. Crop and livestock estimates 
ia) Field crop estimates and reports 991, 025 991, 200 +67, 200 1. O58. 40% 
(6) Fruit, nut, and vegetable estimate and 
reports 428, 100 +14, 000 442 
(c) Livestock and poultry estimates and reports 572, 900 +18, 800 591 
(d) Dairy estimates and reports 355, 100 35 ' 
(e) Agricultural price estimates and reports 606, 400 606, 40 
(f) Farm surveys and employment estimates 
and reports 104, 256 104, 300 104, 30 
Subtotal 3, 057, 612 3, 058, 000 +100, 000 3, 158, 000 
Unobligated balance... 76, 175 
Total available 5, 392, 804 5, 428, 400 +-101, 600 5, 530, OO 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411. +100 
Total appropriation 5, 392, 804 5, 428, 500 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) The net increase of $1,600 under ‘“‘Economies of production’’ consists of the 
following: 

(a) Deerease of $50,000 due to elimination of item provided in 1953 act for 
economic analysis of present and potential! irrigation areas. This work will b« 
financed in 1954 by transfer from the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of th« 
Interior. This change is in response to the statement in the conference report o1 
the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1953, as follows: 

“The conferees agree that funds for this purpose should be provided by transfer 
from the Department of the Interior in the future. The additional $50,000 is 
included in this bill for 1953, since the Interior Department appropriation bill for 
next vear has been passed by both the House and Senate without funds for this 
work.” 

(b) An inerease of $51,600 for economic research relating to alternative combi 
nations of land use and conservation practices: In the original 1954 budget thi 
item appears under the appropriation for the Soil Conservation Service in the 
amount of $100,000 with an indication that part of the funds be transferred to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies. The recent review of departmental programs 
indicates that the funds necessary for economic research in this field should be 
included in the revised 1954 budget for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Need for increase.—In Many areas conservation involves important changes in 
type of farming. In the Southeast, for example, conversion of cotton and cor! 
lands to production of forage crops necessitates changing not only the crop rota- 
tion, but also adding roughage-consuming livestock. In the Midwest, conserva 
tion farming usually means greater emaphsis on forage crops, with consequent 
changes in feed supplies and in livestock. Where considerable shifts in type of 
farming are involved, farmers need information on how net incomes from eonserva 
tion farming are likely to compare with their present farming systems. Problems 
also are likely to arise with respect to methods of financing the changeover 
And on rented farms the lease arrangements may need to be revised. Information 
concerning the economic results of these changes are needed by farmers an is 
conservation workers to facilitate development of conservation farming plans 

Plan of work —The studies will be outlined and carried on in cooperation with 
the Soil Conservation Service and the State experiment stations. Research 
specialists will be assigned to work in specific conservation-problem areas Avail 
able data will be reviewed, and supplementary data will be collected from farmers 
and other sources. The costs of conservation farming in terms of labor, fertilizer, 
equipment and other materials will be analyzed, the resulting production will 
be estimated, and the net income results will be ascertained and compared with 
prevailing systems of farming. Methods of financing and otherwise facilitating 
shifts to conservation farming also will be studied. Factual summaries will be 
prepared that can be used by farmers, soil-conservation worke-s and others in 
working out alternative plans for individual farms that result in conservation and 
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improvement of soil resources and are likely to be most profitable over a per 1 
ol years 

2) Increase of $100,000 under ‘Crop and livestock estimate to provice fer 
the establishment of a special unit for research work to bring about better methods 
and practices. 

The Crop and Livestock Reporting Service provides statistical directior 
finders for the American farming industry The raw alu f this i try’s 
product each vear is worth more than $30 billion, and it 1 ets worth mort 
than $170 billion. The urgent need for all practicable i in ero and 
livestock estimates is obvious (hese estimates are major factors affecting price 
Without them marketing would become chaotic farmer ise these figures 
countless individual production and marketing decisior Bevond this. private 
businessmen use these estimates in the operations of storing, moving proces ing, 
and selling, that more than double the dollar value of farm products before the 
reach the consumer In addition, the governmental decisions that must be made 
to supply modern armies, strengthen our Nation and its allie ind keep the 


economy healthy, require a host of agricultural statistics and require that they 
be reliable. In recent yes 
plus the general rise of prices and wages, have pushed 





needs of the eeonomy for more and more estimate S, 


osts of this work faster 
than appropriations, and stretched the service dangerously thin It need 








direct reinforcement at certain points, plus research to find new ways of strengthe1 
ing the Service without a proportionate increase in costs 

History and background. Agricultural estimates were initiated by the Federal 
Government in 1839, and followed the growth of the needs of the Nation Che 
work was expanded to meet such crises as the wars of i861-—65, 1917-18, and 
1941-45, and the depressions of the early twenties and thirties Todav the 
Pureau of Agricultural Economies and its State offices ost of them cooperating 


with State governments— publish statistics on more than 150 farm products 


The service issues more than 500 reports a year—roughly 2 for every workday 


The present schedule can be met only with considerable overtime work on Satur- 
days, Sundays, or holidays. The figures in these reports are eagerly sought by 


ig 


nearly everyone who needs to know how much of each product is being produced 
or marketed, and when and where, and at what. pric It takes a great many 
figures in a great many hands for our complex economy to get the men and goods 
together at the right times and places to accomplish all the necessary steps in 
production and marketing. And the users of these figures are constantly demand 
ing that they be issued faster and more often to keep up with changing conditions, 
or that they provide more detail for products or areas Che program was bu 


to meet needs expressed by farmers, farm organizations, and Federal and State 
agencies. Everv effort was made to give the best services possible wit! 
resources available. Nevertheless, it has been necessary in recent years to cut 
out some of the activities that were designed to reinforce the accuracy of thes« 
reports: and in 1952 and 1953 it has been necessary to th 
reports issued. The Bureau is also trying to find out w 
can be made so that the remaining workload can be better ¢ 
funds. 

Need for increase.— In carrying out its service program on crop and livestock 
estimates the Pureau of Agricultural Economics has, for a number of vears, beer 


1 number o 





further reductions 


arried with availabl 





seriously handicapped by the lack of any provision for sustained research the 
adequacy of the methods used, the improvement of these methods, and the 
development of new and improved techniques It has not been possible to test 


out proposed new techniques on an operating basis to lemo! 





e their prac- 
ticability in conducting a fast-moving service such as the crop and livestock 
reporting service must be if it is to meet the needs in the marketing systen 
Neither has it been possible to devote sufficient talen } 
provements which could be developed in contact and communication with volur 
tary crop reporters so that more representative and dependable firsthand facts 
may be obtained from these people who serve without pay 

A special subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture held hearings 
on the Crop and Livestock Reporting Service during the month of January 195 
and made a report that points out weaknesses, many of them the same weaknesses 


which were revealed by a study conducted by the Bureau of Ag 











nomics itself. To carry out all of the suggestions in that report would take severa 


years. The committee, however, emphasized certain recommendations of im 
mediate urgency: (1) Examine the lists of reporters and take steps to improv 
the returns of questionnaires sent to them; (2) resume certain direct observations 
or measurements of proven value and seek out and adopt additional objective 
measures (to backstop human judgment) as fast as they are found to be useful; 
3) establish a research unit to reexamine present methods, find ways to improve 
them, and to make tests of appropriate new techniques 
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With respect to recommendation number three above, the committee had t! 
tosay: ‘In the opinion of the committee, the appropriation of the necessary fund 
for an adequate research unit as outlined herein will do more in the long run 
improve the Bureau’s reports than any other similar investment which could be 
made.’ The committee recognized that changes in the system now being followe 
could not be made without careful study carried on over sufficient period of tir 
to insure that new methods which may be developed are practical (from the stand 
point of cost as well as statistical standards) and could be put into effect witho 
disrupting the service during the changeover The program, therefore, wo 
necessarily have to be of a continuing nature if the greatest good is to be derive 
from the research 

Plan of work.—The $100,000 increase for research and development would br 
sufficient to begin work on this most important program. The Bureau wou 
establish a special unit to start this work on a limited scale in 1954 under the 
leadership of a top-ranking technician. He would have a small but competent 
staff, and the help of an advisory committee including outside statisticians and 
representatives of land-grant colleges. Using a pilot-plant operation, prop 
methods would be tested alongside present me thods Such tests are essential 
making sure that the new methods are actually adaptable and that they wi 
result in estimates and forecasts of greater reliability. 

Some of the greatest problems confronting statisticians center around the 
people who fail to reply to certain questions or to whole questionnaires. If the 
are distributed proportionately among areas, commodities, and sizes and type 
farms, they present no special problem. But if the people who fail to answer f: 
into some special group, then their verv failure to reply could distort the sample 
and therefore the statistics based upon it, unless suitable methods are developed 
and used to correct for such biases. It is important to find out whether a majorit 
of those who fail to reply have acreages or yields that are greater than average, 
or less than average, sod whether thev grow more than the average or less tha 
the average of any particular commodity About the only practical way to find 
out why some reporters fail to reply is to have someone from State statistics 
offices visit and interview many of them. Another problem now facing the Servic 
is that of developing methods for measuring the change in number of farms and 
acres in farmland. The advantages and disadvantages of making general 
of the direct on-the-farm interview in place of the mailed questionnaire also 
need to be studied 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Yor NG, The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Wells, do vou have a statement? 

Mr. Wetts. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. You may proceed. 

Mr. We tus. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the two budget iten 
now before you make provision for carrying forward the activities 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies for the coming fiscal yea! 
As you know, the Bureau is the chief economic research and statistical 
agency of the Depariment of Agriculture. 


FUNCTIONS OF BUREAT 


Our crop and livestock estimating work supplies most of the basic 
statistics on ¢ rop acreages, livestock numbers, yields, and production, 
4 well as esiimaies of prices received by Sark rs and of prices paid 
by farmers (the prices which are used in calculating the parity index 
This work is cailind forward through 41 field offices a a Washington 
staff, with most releases being made through the facilities of thé 
Crop Reporting Board. 

In the field of economic research, or to use the budget term 
‘economic investigations,’’ the Bureau also carries forward a number 
of widely used statistical series as well as a wide range of research 
and service activities. Our crop and livestock estimates work 
earried on in many of the States in cooperation with the State depart- 
ments of agriculture, while our economic investigations in the field 
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are chiefly carried forward im cooperation with State experiment 
stations. 

In addition to our basic statistical and research activities, the 
Bureau as a service agency supplies the Secretary’s Office and other 
agencies, congressional committees, farm organizations, and so forth, 
with statistical data or economic analyses relating to agricultural] 
subjects. And as a staff agency, the Bureau is also responsible for 
coordination and general supervision of statistical matters and eco- 
nomic research throughout the Department. 


DEMAND FOR ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL SERVICES 


The Bureau is facing constantly increasing demands for more 
adequate statistics, and for research results which will help farmers 
and others to better understand the current agricultural picture 
as well as assist in appraising possible adjustments. The revised 
budget which you are how considering recognizes the need for more 
information on economics of conservation, and for development of 
improved crop reporting methods. Let me explain briefly the pro- 
posed changes or increases in the Budget. 


IRRIGATION STUDIES TRANSFERRED TO INTERIOR BUDGET 


Although a net increase of only $1,600 is shown under the subitem 
“Economic investigations,’ there is actually an effective increase of 
$51,600 recommended for economic research relating to the economics 
of conservation. This is brought about by a decrease of $50,000 
as a result of the transfer to the Interior budget of the item provided 
in the Appropriations Act for fiscal 1953 for economic analysis of 
present and potential irrigation areas 

You will perhaps recall that the conference report on the agricul 
tural appropriations bill for fiscal 1953 indicated that $50,000 was 
included in order to allow the Bureau of Agricultural Economies to 
start work on the economic analysis of present or potential irrization 
areas, with the understanding that the allowance for this work in 
future years would be carried in the budget for the Bureau of Ree 
lamation, Department of the Interior. After consultation with the 
Bureau of Reclamation and cooperating agricultural experiment 
stations, we have started work in this field, and it is my understanding 
that the revised budget for the Department of the Interior carries a 
request of $150,000 for continuing economic studies in reclamation 
areas during fiscal 1954. 


INCREASE FOR ECONOMICS OF CONSERVATION 

The increase of $51,600 for economic research relatin to the eco 
nomics of conservation, or a study of the economic effects of alternative 
conservation practices and land uses, was carried in the oricinal budget 
under the Soil Conservation Service with an indication that a portion 
of the funds would be transferred to the Bureau of Agricultural Eeo- 
nomics. In revising the budcet, however, it was agreed that func 
necessary for the economic analyses should be carried directly in ¢ 
budget for this Bureau 

As farmers increasingly find themselves faced with a cost-price 
squeeze, more and more questions are being raised as to the cost of 
soul-conserving practices, or of shifting to soil-conserving systems of 
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farming, compared with what may be expected in the way of increased 
returns. Questions are being raised as to what leasing or financial 
arrangements may best promote conservation, If this increase ji 
allowed, we shall of course plan to carry forward the work in the States 
in cooperation with State experiment stations and with the Soil 
Conservation Service. 


INCRFASE FOR CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


Under the “Crop and livestock estimates’ item, the revised budget 
includes an increase of $100,000 to provide for research on and develop 
ment of new and improved estimating methods. Users of crop and 
livestock estimates are increasingly asking for more adequate data, a 
more and more dependence is placed on these data. 

We are making every effort to give the best service possible with th« 
resources available. Nevertheless, it has been necessary in recent 
years to restrict the activities which were designed to reinforce the 
accuracy of these reports, as well as to cut off some of the minor report 
which were previously issued. Our immediate problem in this field i 
to find ways of adjusting the immediate workload to the funds and 
personnel at hand and if at all possible, also finding ways to strengthen 
and improve the Service. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Wells, would you mind an interruption there? 

Mr. We tts. Certainly not. 

Senator Younac. How do you plan to improve your program? 

Mr. Wetxs. I come in the next paragraph, I think, to the heart of 
your question as to fields for improvement. 

Senator Youna. All right. 


SUBCOMMITTER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Wetts. A special subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture held hearings on the crop and livestock estimating servic 
and made a report in June 1952, emphasizing certain recommendations 
which they felt were of meinen urgency. I may say we worked 
directly with the committee and its staff. 

The committee recommended that we (1) examine lists of reporters 
and take steps to improve the rate of questionnaires returned by them 
(2) resume certain direct field observations and measurements, and 
(3) establish a researely unit to reexamine present methods, devise ways 
of improving them, and to make tests of new techniques which seem to 
offer promise. The committee indicated that in its opinion “the ap 
propriation of the necessary funds for an adequate research unit * * * 
(would) * * * do more in the long run to improve the Bureau 
reports than anv other similar investment which could be made.” 

The $100,000 increase for research and development provided in the 
revised budget would be sufficient to begin work on this most impor 
tant program. We would start this work on a limited scale in 1954 
with the advice of top ranking technicians. 

We would endeavor to develop certain pilot-plant operations on a 
statewide basis which would allow us to compare the effect of certain 
proposed methods or improvements alongside present methods. Such 
tests are essential to make sure that the new methods are actually 
adaptable and that they will result in estimates or forecasts of greater 
reliability. 
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CROP-REPORTING IMPROVEMBE? 


We badly need to know more about how wecanimprove crop-report 
ing lists in the States, how we can improve the returns from the right 
kind of crop reporters, and what the possibilities of various new or 
improved ways of designing samples and of obtaining information 
might be. We need to give attention to the whole question of what 
kind of reporters rive the best responses We need also to know 
whether those reporters who fail to reply to our questionnaires hav: 
acreages and yields greater or less than average as compared with thi 
farmers who do respond. About the only practical way of measuring 
the effect of nonresponse is to have someone in the field who can visit 
and interview a certain number of the nonrespondent crop reporters 
The advantages and disadvantages of mailed questionnaires and the 
costs and statistical possibilities of direct interview methods also need 
to be studied. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. If you 
or any members of the committee have any questions either about 
the continuing work of the Bureau or about the items for which 
increases are provided, we shall of course be more than glad to pro- 
vide you with whatever information you may need 


INCREASED USE OF CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


Over the last several years, Mr. Chairman, the dependence on 
our crop and livestock estimates has greatly increased. 1 do not 
think that the accuracy of our estimates has gone down. Rather, 
the requirements which they are asked to meet have been raised very 
materially, In other words, more and more dependence is being 
placed on these estimates of crop production, livestock numbers 
and so forth, not only in the market place but also in discussing 
agricultural programs with the net result that what would have been 
an allowable error 20 years ago is no longer allowable 

We have been faced for the last several years with rising costs ia 
the face of a constant appropriation and have not been able to im- 
prove our service or devote sufficient attention to research work 
As a matter of fact, at the beginning of World War Ll, we cut out 
certain field travel and observations in the interests of conserving 
travel funds, and that has never been restored; that was some 10 
years ago, 

As a result of the cotton estimating history of the year before last, 
the House Agricultural Committee asked a special subcommittee 
to take a look at the whole crop reporting service. They did, and 
turned in what I think is a very excellent report. Their main ree- 
ommendations I have already outlined. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF CROP REPORTING 


First of all, they feel that more attention needs to be paid to the 
recruitment and handling of crop reporters. At the present time, we 
get crop-reporter lists from many places, and most of our contacts 
are simply by writing a letter asking people to cooperate with us 
and then we send questionnaires from time to time. We need to 
know more about who our reporters are, about how to recruit report- 
ers, and about how to develop good reporters. 
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Senator Youne. Do you use mail carriers? 

Mr. Weuts. Three times a year we use the mail carriers, once for 
crop acreage and twice for livestock. The mail carriers just put th: 
cards in the mailboxes of farmers along their route and collect the 
cards after they are filled out. 

Now, the committee felt that we need to pay more attention to th: 
recruitment of crop reporters and how to get them to report regularly 
As statisticians, we also know, if the committee please, that we need 
to know more about the characteristics of those who report and to 
have the necessary facilities to follow up on those who fail to report 

In addition, we ought to reinstate a considerable amount of field 
observation, field measurements of one kind or another. In othe: 
words, to get the statisticians out of the office and into the field. 

Finally, there is the fact that the methods used for the crop-reporting 
service since the midthirties have been about the same. There havi 
been rather important advances in modern estimate techniques since 
that time, most of which involve sampling and actual interviewing 
of people on the spot. The committee felt that we ought to take a 
look at these newer methods. They came to the conclusion that, if 
funds were limited, the best place to start was with a real research 
program. 

CATTLE-PURCHASING PROGRAM 


Senator Young. Back in the thirties, when we had the drought 
and the depression in my State, the Government, under the cattle 
purchasing program, purchased great numbers of cattle which really 
exceeded the estimates of the statisticians. We still had more cattle 
left after the purchase program ended than was estimated for our total 
number on hand before the purchase program was initiated. 

Mr. Wetts. I remember that; the USDA purchased around 7 
million head of cattle. The cattle estimates at the time appeared to 
run low. As a matter of fact, they were revised very substantially 
upward as a result of the census, the results which became available 
around that time. We run into this in many places, especially where 
cattle are secondary, the argument that we do not have an adequate 
base for our cattle estimates. 

By the way, most of the criticisms have been that we underesti- 
mate the cattle population. Now we have some complaining that 
we overestimate. We chiefly depend on the census enumeration for 
our base. Once every 5 years there is a census of agriculture which 
presumably takes a complete count, and as each census becomes 
available—you understand that it requires about 18 months to com- 
plete the census tabulations—we use that figure as a new basing 
point. 

CROP FORECASTING 


Senator Young. Do you have any figures to indicate how accurate 
your forecasts are for cotton, wheat, and corn? 

Mr. We tts. Yes; we have a series of tables which compare the 
current monthly estimates with the final revised estimates. 

Senator Youna. Are your forecasts becoming increasingly accurate? 

Mr. Wetts. Generally speaking, there has been some improvement 
over the years. I think the best answer to that is that the House 
committee in looking at this problem found that, in the case of cotton, 
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f you take an average by 10-year periods of the first forecast and the 
final estimate, the cotton forecasts for 1941 to 1950 were more accu- 
rate than those for 1931 to 1940, and the ones for 1931 to 1940 were 
more accurate than those for 1921 to 1930. The trend is toward 
some increase in accuracy, but at the same time the demands being 
placed on these statistics are also increasing, and the need for more 
accuracy is growing faster than we are in position to improve 
them. I think it is only fair, too, to say that in some individual years, 
when conditions during the growing season are highly variable, we 
have had some rather wide misses. It was to assist in meeting these 
situations that the House committee felt we should reinstitute field 
observations and other measures to strengthen the service 

Senator Youna. Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. | have some policy questions. 

Senator Youna. All right. 


DISCUSSION OF AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wells, I wanted to get some expressions from 
you on the broad question of agricultural policy, and I want to set 
it up about in this fashion. As everybody so well knows, the drop in 
cattle made a great many producers highly vocal, and there have been 
a good many delegations of producers, farmers, and livestockmen 
coming to Washington calling on the members of the House and Sen- 
ate, and I have an idea that you have had your share, and the Depart- 
ment has had its share. 

It raises in my mind a question of policy, and certainly no policy 
can be spelled out except on the basis of findings and facts which 
necessarily have to be developed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. If, for instance, a policy in the field of cattle or dairy 
products or cereals or anything else is to be undertaken, first, of course, 
you must gather the facts, and you must evaluate them, and then out 
of discussions there will come a policy. 


FUTURE FARM POLICY 


Now, I am interested in our future farm policy from this stand- 
point: It does seem to me that we have developed a very highly pro- 
ductive agricultural machine; and, from all I know, although I do not 
have the figures in mind, we are probably producing beyond their 
consumption. 

Now, up to a point, I suppose we can bury dried eggs; we can put 
kerosene and color on potatoes; we can pile up a mountain of butter, 
but finally there comes a jumping-off place because at long last the 
taxpayer is going to get his back up, and Congress is going to rebel, 
and then it becomes necessary to reexamine our whole basic agricul- 
tural policy with regard to the future. 

You see editorials about butter purchases and where we go from 
there. So, this question of policy must be discussed, I suppose, first 
from the standpoint of production and productivity and secondly our 
consumption and thirdly our export, and then, after that, what kind 
of policy we do derive that is best suited to our purpose and the best 
suited to the Treasury. 
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Now, that is a big order; and, having over the years sat on this 
side of the table while you were over there while I was on the House 
end, I remember the thoroughgoing way you went about it. I think 
the committee would be very much interested in it because, without 
looking for policy for a year or two years, we should be looking down 
the road, and I wonder if you would not comment on that question 
of present and future policy from the standpoint of production and 
productivity, the consumer viewpoint, the farmer viewpoint, and the 
export viewpoint, and where we go from there. 

Senator Youne. Would you add imports, too? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. That involves section 104, and Mr. Wells 
and I have discussed that many times. 

Senator MaysBank. That involves the State Department, too. 

Mr. Wetts. Would you allow me a couple of introductory remarks 
before I come directly to it? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Wetus. What I want to say is this, that I am perfectly willing 
to talk to these questions. However, I must call attention of yourself 
and other members of the committee that I do not consider myself a 
main policy officer of the Department or the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The questions which you are asking are more properly 
addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture and his immediate assistants. 
It seems to me that it is the responsibility of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to maintain as wide agreement as possible at the factual 
level so that the Secretary and the Congress will discuss the main 
polic, y issues rather than arguing about facts and economic appraisals. 
That is my first reservation; there are certain questions I think you 
people have to discuss with the Secretary. 

My second reservation is this, that I have for a number of years 
at the request of the chairman and members of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations brought with me to the hearing a series of 
“agricultural outlook charts,” some 10 or 12, and we have gone 
through those charts without immediate reference to the appropria- 
tions. We spent all morning on those 10 charts during the recent 
hearings on the House side. The charts and the discussion are in 
the House hearings, which were released some time ago, by the way, 
as well as the questioning of the Secretary. 

Senator Youn. Did you bring them here? 

Mr. Wetts. I am sorry, I did not. 

Senator Youna. I never saw you without charts, and I expected 
them this morning. 

Mr. We.ts. These are the same charts, Senator Young, that I 
used some days ago before the Senate Agricultural Committee, and 
I know you were present. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


FARM PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wells, I certainly would not for a moment 
embarrass you with a policy question. Let us get at it this way: Let 
us get down to the matter of farm production and farm productivity 
in various fields as measured in terms of consumer outlet and sur- 
pluses. 
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Mr. We tts. Well, let us first of all talk about this question of 
productivity and consumption. Our agricultural production last 
vear was at an alltime record level. 

Senator Dirksen. All time? 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. Wetus. Yes; about 3 percent, as I remember, above the 
previous year, and some 44 or 45 percent above the 1935-39 average. 
Over a period of 15 years we have increased agricultural production 
in terms of what is available to consumers or the export market at a 
rate of 3 percent a year. 

Shortly following the Korean outbreak, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics was asked as a part of the defense program to cooperate 
with the 48 State experiment stations and the problem which was set 
for us was: What if we should find ourselves in an all-out war where 
there was need for all possible farm production; one, what could 
American farmers produce next year 

Senator Maysank. And the year before that, too, because as 
Senator Dirksen said, when we were members of the Banking Com- 
mittee and the Production Act was under consideration by the com- 
mittee, I believe that is what the Senator referred to. 

Mr. Wetus. What could farmers do the next year? And then the 
broader question: What could farmers do in case of a really all-out 
push for farm production, assuming the maintenance of adequate 
prices, supplies of fertilizer, and farm machinery, and finally adequate 
farm labor over a 5-year period? 

Technicians in the State experiment stations as well as our USDA 
people worked on it, 30 it is essentially a composite judgment of State 
experiment stations and USDA experts. If for 5 years you maintained 
labor, material, and prices at adequate, or in the case of prices, attrac- 
tive levels, our estimate was that over a 5-year period farmers could 
probably step up production as much as 20 percent, given reasonably 
favorable weather. 

Senator Youne. Over what? 

Mr. WELLS. Over a period of 5 years. 

Senator Youna. That increase would be over our production of the 
last 5 or 10 years? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. This assumes, Senator Young, that over these 5 
years prices were continually attractive. It was assumed that labor 
and machinery would be there, that farmers would not run into weather 
difficulties. In other words, it was a maximum estimate. Actually, 
I should expect such an increase would be very difficult to obtain over 
such a short period. But it does indicate we are not in the situation 
where we are likely to run short of food unless we run into a very serious 
drought as far as the domestic consumers are concerned. 

Senator MaysBank. I wonder if the Senator would mind my inter- 
rupting? Ido not want to do so unless he is willing for me to do so. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Mayspank. Senator Dirksen was over in the House, and 
I was over here during the war. A lot of that production came from 
an increase on the part of the marginal farmer? 


Mr. WE Ls. Some of it. 
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MARGINAL FARMS 


Senator Maynank. The marginal farmer, or whatever you want to 
call it, the 1-horse or 2-horse farm, they could increase their production 
far more with their small farms in percentage than the large ones, is 
that right? 

Mr. Weuus. Yes, if they adopted modern methods. 

Senator Maypank. But they did adopt those methods? 

Mr. Weius. Yes. 

Senator MayBank. Senator Young asked a question as to whethe: 
you meant 20 percent more. 

Mr. Weis. Twenty percent over 1950 

Senator Maynank. | was wondering whether the marginal farn 
resources would not have to be there. 

Mr. Wetus. They would have to be used. 

Senator MaysBank. In other words, he lives on the farm all the time, 
whereas a lot of these importations, like the beanpickers in lowa, that 
is problematical? 

Mr. Wetus. There is some unused productive capacity which would 
certainly come in if we assume that prices are going to be maintained 
at an attractive level. 

Meanwhile, our population is growing at a rapid rate. We now 
have around 159 million people in the United States. Most estimates 
for 1960, which is not very far off, is that we will have 169 or 170 
million; and by 1975, 190 million, perhaps more. 

Furthermore, the assumptions were all on the favorable side in 
estimating this 20-percent increase. We may run into unfavorabl 
weather at any time. And farmers already find themselves caught 
in a cost-price squeeze. But nevertheless, last year’s production 
indicates that farm production can increase without quite the favor- 
able conditions we assumed. 


EFFECTS ON PRODUCTION OF MECHANIZED FARMING 


Senator YounG. Do you have any figures on how much human 
food for human consumption is made available by a switch from 
horse farming to mechanized farming? 

Mr. Wetus. As I remember the figures from the early 1920’s to 
the present time the shift to tractors released the equivalent of 

Mr. JoHNson. Seventy million acres of cropland have been released 
that were formerly used to produce horse feed. Now that is a little 
more than a sixth of our land in crops 

Senator Young. We have had practically all of that transition in 
the last 15 years? 

Mr. Wexts. Most of it has come since the mid-1920's, and a 
remarkable amount of it came in the forties, but we have had other 
things happening, too, the shift to hybrid seed and improvements in 
seed stocks which came just as we went into World War Il. Dr. 
Shaw is going to follow me, and he will discuss that with you. 

They raised corn production by how much? 

Mr. JoHNson. 20 percent. 

Mr. We.ts. By simply shifting to hybrid seed. 

Mr. Jounson. The average crop yield per acre in 1952 was 33 
percent above prewar 1933-35, and in animals it was 22 percent, so 
you see there has been quite a step-up all around. 
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Mr. We tus. The farmer uses the lands which he himself uses, and 
he furnishes his own labor, and then there are the things he must 
buv for the farm. We have increased the efficiency of agricultural 
production and cut down costs, total costs per unit of production, 
But looks to me like over the last 12 years that the total cash outlay 
per unit of production which the farmer has to put out after allowing 
for the change in the value of the dollar has increased at least 16% 
percent, my best guess, 25 percent. In other words, the things the 
farmer must buy from outside his own farm in order to keep going 
in modern commercial farming, even after discounting for the fact 
that prices have doubled, are still costing 25 percent more per unit 
of production than they did 11 or 12 years ago. Increasingly farming 
has become a commercial operation. 

Senator Youna. It means among other things that a farmer can go 
broke so much sooner. 

Mr. Watts. Yes. 

What I was moving on to say that American farms have an in- 
creased productive capacity, and if we are able to maintain our research 
and conservation activities I think we will continue to increase our 
productive capacity so we can take care of an increasing population, 


DEMAND FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Senator Dirksen. Just to button up the thing at that point, grant- 
ing an adequate supply of farm labor, control of insects, reasonably 
good stable continued weather, and all the other factors, would you 
say that against present population we are overproduced today? 

Mr. We.us. That takes us to the demand side of the equation. | 
would point out that we have had extremely faverable weather for 
the last 12 years, and we are, some people feel, in for bad weather 

Senator Youna. We have a very dry spring. 

Mr. Wetis. On the demand side, we have a per capita food con- 
sumption some 10 or 12 percent better than prewar—that is, in terms 
of what consumers want or in terms of the protein, vitamins, minerals, 
and so forth, which most nutritionists talk about. I do not know 
anyone who could wish to deflate the current diet level. So most 
policy discussions or predictions assume that we will continue to feed 
our people as well or better than we have been doing 

Incidentally, with respect to the recent heavy run of beef cattle, 
it is interesting to note that although we expect 10 pounds of beef 
per capita more this year than last year, we also expect 8 to 10 pounds 
less pork per capita. I doubt that the amount of red meat available 
to Americans in 1953 will be more than it was in 1952. Per capita- 
wise, it will be only a pound or so different out of the 144 pound 
total. Consumptionwise we would like to improve our diet. So 
the question of how fast our population is increasing is important, 
and it has been increasing at the rate of 1% percent a year. Most 
population experts think substantial increases will continue for a while. 

This raises a question about shifts in diets and how fast we will 
grow up to our present level of production. 
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HOG AND CORN PRODUCTION 


Senator YounG. Before you leave that subject I would like to ask 
a question. Hog production dropped sharply over a year ago largely 
because of a higher price maintained for corn; is that not right? 

Mr. WELLs. Hog production came down last year. You may look 
at it in 2 or 3 different ways. Corn is the chief feed for hogs and 
under the support program corn prices are fairly well maintained 
At the same time in December 1951 hogs came down Fa around $16 
a hundred, and as I remember, they had been $22 or $23 a hundred 

Then in January, February, and March of 1952, the “hog produce! 
ran into about the same kind of situation that the cattle producer has 
been in for the last 4 or 5 months. The price for hogs was disappoint- 
ingly low about a year or so ago with the result that the corn-hog feed 
ratio became unfavorable. 

Senator Youne. And fewer hogs were produced, which I think is 
fortunate for the beef men. 

Mr. We tts. Less hogs were produced last year, and our Decembe: 
intentions report indicated that farmers intend to produce considerably 
fewer pigs this spring as compared with last spring. Hog numbers 
have been coming down, chiefly due to the corn-hog feed ratio and 
associated factors. You can blame it on the corn portion of the ratio 
or the hog portion. I suspect both of them have to carry some of it. 

Senator Youna. It has recently improved. 

Mr. We ts. It has. 

Senator Youna. The Department of Agriculture has been asking 
for increasing corn production for the last 3 years, including this year, 
is that right? 

Mr. Wetts. The Department of Agriculture after Korea did insti- 
tute a goals program for crops and did ask for a considerable imerease 
in corn acreage with the feeling that increased corn production was 
needed (if we found ourselves in a war) to insure a stable livestock 
production. 

Senator Youna. They are asking for an increase this year? 

Mr. Weuts. Yes, before Secretary Brannan left he asked for 
increased acreage. I may say that out in the field—the people in the 
Corn Belt especially felt that the request for corn at the expense of 
other crops tended to upset good farming practices and actually corn 
acreage has changed very little in the last 2 or 3 years. In other 
words, the corn acreage goals were not especially effective over the 
last 2 or 3 years. I know there was a strong feeling among some 
college staffs that farmers could probably produc e as much corn with 
the right kind of rotations as by increasing corn acreage directly. 

The real question had to do with the need for building up corn stocks 
in the event of our finding ourselves in a war. 

I think the demand of our domestic population will continue to 
increase. 

SHIFTS IN AMERICAN DIET 


Senator Dirksen. Let me ask at that point, if you measure all 
foods in terms of its caloric value, has there actually been any real 
increase in the intake of food by the American people? 

Mr. Wetis. Measured in terms of what we estimate moves through 
the retail market, it appears that there has not been much change, 
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let’s say about 100 calories plus or minus on the basis of 3,000 plus over 
the last 12 or 15 years. However, this is something more than actual 
intake; our estimates are on what moves over the retail counter 
There is a lot of wastage through paring, and also through not eating 
a lot of what goes on the plate. We know that a lot of fat that goes 
on the plate is not eaten. In terms of actual ingestion of calories, | 
do not know whether there has been an increase or not The real 
change in the diet has been a shift toward those foods which carry 
proteins, vitamins, minerals 

As a matter of fact, one of our main difficulties at the present time 
is the decline in the consumption of butter, which chiefly supplies 
calories (and vitamin A). Then there has been a slow decline in the 
per capita consumption of potatoes and other things of that sort 


FARM EXPORTS 


On the export side, we have a situation in which roughly 10 percent 
of the American farmers’ income comes from exports. We have been 
exporting 10 or 12 percent of our agricultural production. 

In the fiseal year ending June 30, 1952, the shipside value of Ameri- 
can farm exports slightly exceeded $4 billion. It was an all-time 
record, by the way, but it has run close to $4 billion several years 
since the end of World War Il. That $4 billion is a slight amount 
more than the farmers got due to charges for handling and shipping 
it to the ports. But gross farm income was for that 12 months close 
to $37 billion. 

The chief export items primarily are the ones we most often have 
a surplus of, cotton, wheat, tobacco, and rice are the ones that we 
have to export. 

Senator Dirksen. What percentage of that $4 billion was fiber and 
tobacco as distinguished from food? 

Mr. We ts. I should suspect that the nonfood products accounted 
for more than a third of it. Putting it another way, our exports as 
a percent of United States farm production as a whole have been 
running 10 or 12 percent, but for cotton and wheat and tobacco and 
rice and some of the dry fruits we have exported closer to a third. 

This also includes wheat, and in some cases we have exported closer 
to 50 percent in some years. 

Starting last summer as we began to harvest our wheat and cotton 
and other crops, there was a significant slump in export demand. In 
the fiscal year ending this June 30, we will do very well to export 
$3 billion worth of products as compared with $4 billion last year, “en 
we do not currently see much improvement in the export outlook i 
the crops that will be harvested this year. This dropping in the e ato 
demand has resulted in a considerable piling up of wheat. We 
exported about 475 million bushels of wheat from the year before 
last crop. The current movement will probably run 325 milllon 
bushels with the result that wheat stocks are going up 

In the case of cotton, it was 5% million running bales last season, 
and for the current season it will be between 3% and 4 million bales 

In the case of rice, due to the Japanese and Far East situation, our 
rice exports are strong. That is the one crop where we have actually 
had export quotas to see that our rice shipments were properly 
distributed. 
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In the case of tobacco, the exports this year, I suppose, are somethin 
less than last year, although the tobacco trade holds up pretty well 
Wheat and cotton offer considerable problems, and as a matter of 
fact, you people are probably aware that a special message was sent 
to the Congress yesterday or day before asking for appropriation 
authority to start work on the possible determination of wheat-acreag: 
allotments for this year and cotton-acreage allotments for next year in 
case this year’s crops should call for it. 


WHEAT CARRYOVER 


Senator Dirksen, What would you say would be our carryover in 
this crop year for wheat? 

Mr. Weuus. The best estimate would be 560 to 575 million bushel 
of old-crop wheat on July 1, compared to a little over 250 million 
bushels last vear 

Senator Dirksen. Almost 2% times? 

Mr. Weutus. Almost 2% times. 

Senator Youne. Where do they get this 825 million bushels? 

Mr. Weuus. Eight hundred and seventy-five. As far as I can 
determine, what they do is take our 560 to 575 million bushel carry 
over estimate and add the 300 to 325 million bushels United States 
wheat, which we estimate will be exported this year. In other words, 
the supply last July 1 less domestic consumption will give you about 
875 million bushels. We estimate we are going to export 300 to 325 
million bushels, so our estimate of carryover is 560 to 575 million 
bushels. 

Senator Youna. That is not very accurate? 

Mr Wi LLS. No, the 875 million bushel figure is much Loo high, 

Senator Youna. I notice some Senators use it, and the Washington 
Post uses it 

Mr. Weuus. Yes, I have seen it in several stories. Evidently it is 
the year-end carryover plus what we are exporting. 

Senator Dirksen. Then over and above domestic needs and export 
outlets, and that would include commitments in the International 
Wheat Agreement, we will have a carryover of 560 to 575 million 
bushels? 

Mr. Wetus. This is the wheat harvested last year, and then we 
have a new crop coming on. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Wetus. Then we think we will have cotton stocks of something 
in excess of 4 million bales 


FUTURE EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 


Senator Dirksen. Do you foresee a big decrease in exports? 

Mr. Wetuts. I would estimate exports for the crops that we harvest 
this year about the same as from the crops harvested last year. It is 
not a drop, but it is the maintenance of the current level. 

Senator Dirksen. In other words, that is the $3 billion level? 

Mr. Weutus. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. That is the result of other countries shaking off 
the war lethargy, such as Australia, New Zealand, South America, 
and other countries? 
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EUROPEAN FOOD PRODUCTION 


Mr. Weuus. A very substantial inerease in food production in 
Europe as well as better crops in the othor exporting nation Year 
before last, for example, the Canadian wheat corp got caught in the 
cold and froze, and we picked up perhaps 50 million bushels of extra 
export sales. Last year, however, the Canadian crop got moving 
early, and thes moved every bushel they cou : and they picked up 
the extra exports 

Senator Youne. On top of that, we imported 70 million bushels 
of oats. 


DEMAND FOR AMERICAN FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. Weis. Let me conclude by saying, Senator Dirksen, that | 
believe the demand for American farm products is going to continue 
to trend upward. We do have a problem of holding export markets 
Our own domestic markets we will hold The problem is to ke p the 
supply and demand increases in some kind of balance with one 
another. I think people can get far too pessimistic, and also far too 
optimistic. Some people assume because our population is increas- 
ing, for example, there is no marketing or price problem left; or 
because our production is increasing there is no problem except the 
surplus one, 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Senator Dirksen. In that export picture butter is negligible? 

Mr. Wexus. Practically; there is very little exported 

Senator Dirksen. Where do we go on that? You have to think 
in terms of other shortening, margarine Where do we go in the 
butter program? Are we still buying butter? 

Mr. Weuus. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. At what rate now? I know it was 1 million 
pounds a day. 

Mr. Wetuus. | have not checked the current situation, but it was 
that. The dairy marketing vear runs from April | through the 


following March 31. There was a drop in butter on this April 1 of 
) 


a little more than 2 cents per pound in the support and market prices 


for butter. As a result, all the storage stocks which were in the 
United States were sold to the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
the closing days of March in order to get around the 2-cent drop in 
the support price. Everybody expected the market to drop to the 
new level. I assume we are still buying, but nothing like we were 
in March—more likely around 1' million pounds a week 

Senator Dirksen. How much of an accumulation do we have? 

Mr. Weuus. I was of the impression that the CCC had 122 million 
pounds on hand on March 31; total purchases to then run about 143 
million pounds. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that the overall figure? 

Mr. Weuts. Yes. 


Senator Dirksen. Are there other stocks? 
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PURCHASES BY. COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. Weutus. I am talking about the total purchases by the Com 
modity Credit Corporation. The stocks which they hold are som: 
21 million pounds less than that. You will allow me to correct these 
figures wherever necessary? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. While we are on that subject, what about 
cheese? 

Mr. Weuts. | do not remember the figures, but most of our prob- 
lem revolves around butter and the dry skim. We are purchasin 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation has some cheese. Purchases 
were close to 75 million pounds through March 31. 

Senator Dirksen. Are we now buying Cheddar? 

Mr. Wetus. We may be buying some, perhaps as much as 2 million 
pounds per week 

IMPORTATION OF CHEBSE 


Senator Dirksen. The question arises again in connection with 
section 104. | suppose we will have that same battle all over again, 
and there is the question as to whether or not you permit large impor- 
tations of cheese while you buy cheese and take it off the market, 
which is a difficult thing to justify to the average citizen. 

Mr. Wetus. The secretary of Agriculture appeared before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee a few days ago and clearly sated the 
position of the Department of Agriculiure on section 104 and the 
need for strengthening section 22 in order to take care of the problen 
we are talking about. 

Senator Youna. The State Department took an opposite view? 

Mr. We ts. I will be glad to send you a copy of that testimony 
It is very easy to understand. 

Senator Dirksen. Here we have a very high production machine, 
and you anticipate ap improvement in it. Now the question arises 
as to whether or not we are overproduced at the present time 

Mr. Weuus: Well, at the present time we certainly have quite 
adequate stocks and production levels of the matin agricultural 
commodities, Senator Dirksen. We do face a number of surplus 
problems, but if vou look at those against the uptrend in population 
and where you want the American Nation to go, [ think you will 
come to the conclusion that 10 vears from now we will be asking for 
more production than we now have. It is really a question of trying 
to maintain some balance as you move through time. Some of these 
things run into quite unfortunate situations 


CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The two worst problems we now have, I suppose, are butter and beef 

In the case of butter there has been a shift in the American diet 
Prior to World War II the average American was consuming pe! 
capitawise 16 to 17 pounds of butter, and 2 to 3 pounds of oleo. The 
average consumption of butter is now between 8 and 9 pounds. The 
consumption of oleomargarine has come up to about 8 pounds. The 
two of them together are somewhat less than prewar. 

At the same time, costs of dairy production have come up. A 
number of midwestern farmers as a result of purchases of dry skimmed 
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milk have learned that selling whole milk is more profitable than 
selling butterfat. I am under the impression that we will have some 
dairy difficulties until midwestern farmers generally find a way of 
marketing whole milk in one form or another. 

Senator Young. You say the cost of producing dairy products has 
gone up? 
~ Mr. Wetts. By costs I am talking in general terms. Dairy labor 
has gone up materially, and farmers pay more for their feed. 

Senator Youna. Feed costs have gone down. Oats is about 12 to 
14 percent below support levels. 

Mr. Weutts. I am talking about now as compared to the 1930's. 

Senator Youna. Cash corn prices are down and cash wheat prices 
are down. There are no support prices for two-thirds of the dairy 
feed, namely, pasture, hay, and ensilage. 

Mr. Wetus. When I say the cost of dairying has gone up, I am 
talking about compared with the thirties. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Mr. Wells, where do we fo now on this butter 
program? Just assuming that this price differential between mar- 
garine and butter is maintained, recognizing, of course, the increase 
in butter and the obvious necessity for a differential between the two, 
but where do we go maybe in the hope that we can chart a program 
that will get us away from subsidies that are too high up? 

Mr. Wetts. I frankly do not know. 

Senator Dirksen. Does anyone know? 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. Weuus. The 90-percent supports have been extended until 
March 31, 1954, with the explicit statement by the Secretary that he 
feels the dairy industry should see if there is some way to find an in- 
creased market for butter, and if that cannot be done, prices or pro- 
duction of butter will have to come down. Here is a shift in the con- 
sumption, in the eating habits of people. It is not just butter. Iam 
also conscious, Senator Maybank, that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration holds large quantities of cottonseed oil. 

Senator MaysBank. It has come down how much? 

Mr. Wetus. I do not know how much it has come down, but it was 
selling well below the ceiling level. 

Senator Maybank. Thirty percent, I believe. 

Senator Dirksen. What are our lard stocks at the present time? 

Mr. Weuts. I do not know, all I can tell you is that the whole fats 
and oils picture is one where we moved toward an easy position, lard 
included. 

The butter problem is different from the problem we have with beef. 
We have had a drop in beef cattle prices, but the total supply of red 
meat is not greater than it was last year, consumption is holding up. 
In the case of butter, it looks there as though we have a shift in the 
‘onsumption habits of the people. 


BREAD PRICES AND PRODUCTION COSTS 


Senator Youna. How do you account for the fact that bread prices 
rose 1 cent a loaf this week and wheat prices are down about 5 percent 
in the past month? 
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Mr. WE ts. Just as a problem in economic theory, Senator Young 
I would say that would indicate the people who set retail bread prices 
evidently have more bargaining strength today than the people who 
sell wheat. I understand three of the leading bakeries in Washingto: 
have put prices up a cent a loaf. 

Senator Younc. How much higher is bread selling per loaf now 
than in 1947? Do you have those figures? I think that would 
very interesting because wheat prices are down about $1 a bushel in 
that period or about 30 percent. 

Mr. We tts. I have here an estimated price for a pound loaf o 
white bread in 1947 of 13 cents compared with 17 cents last year an 
this cent rise, if it is nationwide, would put it up to 18 cents. 

Senator Younge. Four cents a loaf or about 20 percent, and wheat 
prices are down 30 percent. 

Mr. We .ts. The wheat-flour content of a 13-cent loaf of bread, ou: 
estimate, Senator Young, was that the equivalent wheat cost was 
2.93 cents in 1947, and for last year the equivalent cost averaged 
2.58 cents. 

Senator MayBank. The price the farmer gets is way down, and th: 
price the consumer pays is way up. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wells gave you the theory, and now I would 
like to give you the practical end of it, having been in the baking 
business myself at one time. You will get 300 1-pound loaves out of a 
barrel of flour. It takes 5 bushels of wheat to make a barrel. Your 
wheat cost in a 1-pound loaf of bread would be 34% cents. You men- 
tioned 13 cents a moment ago. In addition there is the shortening 
cost, the salt, and a few other things; there is the wax paper and 
the other elements. 

Then you have the battering up of sets of pans so that after a while 
they get all battered up, and you throw them away and buy new ones 
There is where your real cost starts today. In addition, of course 
your bakers get fancy prices. 1 suppose bakers’ wages today are 
2% times or 3 times as high as when | ran a bakery. If you want to 
find out where your cost is, that is probably where it is. 

Senator Youna. And taxes. 

Senator Dirksen. And taxes. I just wanted to make the point 
that a shift of 5 cents or 10 cents or 20 cents in wheat from the stand- 
point of bread, it makes almost no difference in the cost. 

Mr. We tts. Now the other series I have here is hourly earnings 
of people employed in the flour and milling industries. I do not 
happen to have the one for bakeries. The hourly earnings wer: 
$1.15 an hour in 1947, and $1.59 last year. I am sure the same thing 
has happened in bakeries, and what vou will find when you get into 
this is that the bakeries insist that the cost of their labor and othe: 
nonfarm ingredients has gone up to the place where their pro%ts and 
operating margins are being squeezed. 

I have had brought to date, Senator Young, and would be glad to 
make available, a study that we made several years ago in that regard 

Senator Younc. While we are on the subject I would like to clea 
up another point. You said we anticipated a carryover of wheat as 
of July 1 of next year of 575 million bushels. With our present 
expected exports and ited nt forecast of wheat for next year, what 
will be our situation July 1, 1954? Would not that apparent surplus 
be greatly reduced? 
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FUTURE WHEAT SITUATION 


Mr. We ts. It might be reduced some, or increased some. If I 
remember, our April 1 crop estimate for winter wheat was 714 million 
bushels. Now if you take the intended acreage of spring wheat 
times an average yield, it will give us a production of how much, 
total? 

Mr. Newe .t. It will run it up to about 1 billion or a few more 
bushels on total. 

Mr. We tts. I thought this April estimate for winter wheat plus 
some kind of average yield estimate for spring wheat would give us 
about 1 billion, and if we export 300 or 325 million bushels and use 
700 million bushels or a little less for seed, feed, and milling in the 
United States, it would give us about the same stocks situation on 
July 1, 1954, as for 1953. I do not know whether we will get an 
average crop of spring wheat, and this winter wheat is a long way 
from being made. 

Senator Younac. Had you finished vour statement on exports, Mr. 
Wells? 

Mr. We tts. Yes: we have to do what we can to hold and further 
develop the export market. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 


Senator Youna. I would like to ask you a question on imports 
You stated our exports of agricultural commodities was about $4 
billion; is that right? 

Mr. We tts. They are running at the rate of about $3 billion this 
year, $4 billion last year. 

Senator Younc. Now do you have figures on imports of agricul- 
tural commodities? 

Mr. Wetts. We estimate the total imports of agricultural ecommod- 
ities for this year at $4,350 million as compared with exports of $3 
billion. Now those are broken into two subgroups, supplementary, 
which are the kind of imports that would normally compete with our 
own products, $1,850 million and complementary, which would include 
rae coffee, and imports which normally do not compete with ours, 
$2,500 million. 

Senator Younc. Have imports increased this year over last year 
and the year before? 

Mr. Weis. The supplementary imports which this year may run 
$1,850 million compare with $1,970 million for last year and $2,289 
million the preceding year, so the tendency is down. We estimate 
$2,500 million this fiscal year for complementary agricultural imports 
as compared to $2,728 million the preceding | year, and $2,858 million 
in the second fiscal year back. 

I would be glad to put in this whole table. 

Senator Youna. If you will. 
(The table referred to follows:) 
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United States foreign trade 


In millions of dollars 


A verage » O52 
erage | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 1951-52 | |? 
1035 } | _ estimat 
Exports 
Avricultural 748 }, BOK 3 830 9 ORG 411 4.047 > OK 
Nonagricultural 1, 962 10, 204 8, 860 7, 118 9, 187 11, 462 11, 500 
Total 2. 700 13, 709 12. 600 10. 104 12. 508 15. 509 14. 400 
Imports for consumption 
Agricultural 1, 153 2, 862 3,001 3,177 5, 147 4, HOR 4,350 
Supplementary 616 1, 444 1, 432 1, 553 ?, 280 1, 970 1, 850 
Complementary 537 1,418 1, 469 1, 625 2,858 9 728 2 500 
Nonagricultural 1, 107 3, 458 8, 970 +, 849 », H06 5, 753 6, 450 
‘Total 2, 260 6, 320 6, 971 7,026 10, 7A8 10, 451 10. 800 
Export surplus 440 7,470 5,719 +, O78 1, 845 5, OFS + 600 


Senator Youna. Imports of certain commodities are up sharply. | 
visited a short while ago with an exporter from Argentina and he 
said their exports to us of canned beef are up approximately 1,000 
percent over 5 years ago; is that correct? 

Mr. Wetts. I do not know. We will get that data. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Beef, canned, including corned: United States imports for consumption from 
Arqe niina, by months, Ju y 1951—Febr uary 1 58 


Month 1951-52 1952-53 Month 1951 195 
Pe ls P ds Pounds Po 
July 15, 742, 491 10, 202, 33¢ February 7, 037, 342 », 572, & 
August 12, 452, 553 10, 780, 720 farcl 4, 003, 571 
eptember 10, 627, 761 10, 349, 39 April 11, 207 
October 8, O85, 800 8, 126, 318 May 702, 483 
Nove ber 7.8 at) 9 72. Ke Tune +, 181, 460 
Dece ber 5, 445, 364 7, $83, 12 
January 7, 214, 938 Ll, 244, 01 Total )2, 848, 408 66, 321, 344 
Bureau of Agricultural Economic 
Compiled from official records of the Bureau of the Censu 


Senator Youna. I think imports pose as great a problem as exports 
do, particularly when we have a higher standard of living because it 
is just natural for food commodities from other parts of the world to 
gravitate here whether we have price-support programs or whether 
we do not. 

Mr. We tus. J think you are correct on that, whether we have price- 
support levels or whether we do not, our market is attractive. 

Senator YounG. It has always been a problem. ‘There were only 
3 years in our history so far as [ can find out when we imported more 
wheat than we exported, and that was back in the thirties? 

Mr. Weuus. There were some drouth years when we had that situa- 
tion. 

Senator Youne. The average price for wheat in those years was 
something less than $1 a bushel, too. 

Mr. Wetus. Correct. 

Senator Youna. So the price does not seem to make much difference. 
They will import here, and in the overall they are not doing themselves 
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much good because other parts of the world need the food as much as 
we do. They only starve their people and create greater problems 
for us. I admit that we must have imports of even agricultural 
commodities which I think should be on a more selective basis 
I just do not believe we should take all the commodities from other 
parts of the world. I think Canada is a good example. They are the 
finest kind of neighbors, but their taxes are lower, their debt is lower, 
and their wages are lower, and as a result can produce grains cheaper 
than we can. As a result of a good favorable market here in the 
United States, their dollar is worth more than ours now, and that 
trend will continue if we permit unlimited imports 

Do you have any questions, Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsnHak. I have a couple. 


PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Mr. Wells, what is your current personnel in your Bureau and what 
do you ask for this coming fiseal year? 

Mr. Wetus. Miss Clark will give you those figures. 

Miss Ciark. On ‘Salaries and expenses,’’ which is the appropria- 
tion you have before you, we are asking for 1,036 man-years in 1954 
Senator DworsHak. What do you have currently in this fiscal year? 
Miss CLark. About 1,011 
Senator DworsnHak. So you are asking for practically 257 
Miss CLtark. Twenty-five increase 
Senator Dworsuak. Is that man-years or persons? 

Miss Cirark. Man-years 

Senator DworsHak. About the same? 

Miss CLrark. About the same. 

Senator DworsHak. So you are actually increasing your personnel 
‘xt year? 

Miss CLark. On this appropriation, yes 

Senator DworsHak. What does the increase take care of? 

Miss CLARK. It takes care of incre ased work on crop and livestock 
estimates. 

Senator DworsuHak. Is that a new program or an expansion of an 
existing one? 

Miss CLark, That js an expansion of an existing one. 


n 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Weis. We are asking for $100,000 to institute a research pro- 
gram on improvement and development of new methods 

Senator Youna. That was a request by the House committee’ 

Mr. Wetts. It comes as a result of a House committee report. 
What we propose to do is to study how to improve current methods or 
how to substitute new methods. 

Senator DworsHak. Crops? 

Mr. Weis. Yes our crop and livestock estimates. They recom- 
mended that a number of things ought to be done to improve the 
service. However, they said that if funds were limited they felt that 
the highest priority should go to the institution of a research and 
development program to find ways of doing better rather than simply 
continuing current methods. 


? 
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Senator DworsHak. Have you increased your personnel much since 
the end of World War II? 

Mr. Weuus. We have some charts that we would be glad to show 
you, 

Senator DworsHak. Not in detail 

Mr. Weuts. For crop and livestock estimates 

Senator DworsHak. I mean, for your entire Bureau 

Mr. Weuus. It is divided into two sections. The answer is no! 
much. Crop and livestock estimates personnel, in terms of worker 
our money would pay for, since 1947 almost level. Economic in 
vestigations, which is the other half of the Bureau, took a very sharp 
cut early in this period and another cut later and is down very sub 
stantially below where it was at the end of the war. For crop and 
livestock estimates we are about where we were at the end of the wa: 
and for the other we are lower. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


VMan-years from fiscal year 1947 to 1954 


Economic Crop Total Other Notal 
( year investiga ilaries and : 
estimates funds all fund 
tion expenses 

1047, actual 92 Os! 1, 277 1) 

1048, actual 47 O69 1. 216 Ri) | \ 

1949, actual 531 619 1, 150 108 1, 348 

1950, actual 43 O51 1, 194 214 1, 408 

1951, actual 192 W2 1, O84 : 1, 3¢ 

1952, actual 425 ARO 1 oo i 

19 estimated 430 81 1,011 | 

1054, estimated $32 604 1. O86 1. 280 
Includes personnel employed on Research and Marketing Act and flood-prevention allotment ul 


projection of working funds on 1953 basis 
RESEARCH ON IRRIGATION AREAS 


Senator DworsHak. In the current year you were given $50,000 
with which to start @ research on present and potential irrigation areas 
I understand that that work is going to be continued and probably 
you will have $150,000 next year on transfer from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, is that correct? 

Mr. Wetts. It is my understanding that the recommended budget 
from Interior to the Bureau of the Budget for revision purposes was 
$150,000. What the Bureau of the Budget may have allowed and 
what the Congress will allow I do not know. 

Senator DworsHak. You had $50,000 this year? 

Mr. We.us. That is correct. 

Mr. Dworsnak. Could you tell us briefly what work has been 
initiated under that? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, Senator. That work was started early last fall 
after consultations with the Bureau of Reclamation and the cooperat- 
ing experiment stations. The request made last year was worked out 
between the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior after a good deal of consultation, and it was in the Department 
of Agriculture budget last year: $150,000 to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics; also an item for the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
other items for the Soil Conservation Service. The conference com- 
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mittee last year allowed $50,000 for the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to get started on this work with the recommendation that 
in the succeeding year this appropriation item would be in the De- 
partment of the Interior budget. The item in the Department of the 
Interior budget this year is the same amount as was in the Agriculture 
budget last year. 


EXISTING AND PLANNED PROJECTS 


Under the current appropriation of $50,000 we are, after consulta- 
tion with the Bureau of Reclamation and the land-grant colleges, 
working in two areas, (1) the Middle Loop area in Nebraska, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, and the agricultural 
experiment station in Nebraska, and (2) the W. C. Austin project in 
Oklahoma, in cooperation with the Oklahoma station and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The Bureau of Reclamation people felt that their 
greatest problem was in the semihumid areas, where they are planning 
to extend irrigation, and that the work should be concentrated there 
this year with the limited funds available. 

They also have in mind other areas and other problems in the Far 
West; but, so far, the two projects are in Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
The Nebraska project is a proposed project. There is some local 
irrigation in the area now, but ¥: Bureau of Reclamation project is 
in the proposal stage. The W. Austin project in Oklahoma is a 
going project, but a new project Folie farmers are just getting into 
the field of irrigation. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are these related to existing projects or reser- 
voirs, or will these studies mean an expansion of construction? 

Mr. Jonnson. It is my understanding that the Middle Loop has 
been authorized for construction. The W. C. Austin project has been 
constructed, but they are in the settlement and land-development 
stage. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator DworsHak. Did I understand you to say that there was 
approximately $800,000 allocated to the several bureaus for this 
study? 

Mr. Jounson. $805,000 was requested in the 1953 budget, and 
$800,000 for 1954, $150,000 of which was requested for economic 
analysis work. 

Senator DworsHak. Where did the other money go? 

Mr. Jonnson. The Bureau of Plant Industry and Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Senator Dworsnak. All to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Grant. Senator Dworshak, of the $805,000 requested, only 

$50,000 was appropriated for 1953, for the Bureau of Agricultural 
E xconomics. The remaining amount was not appropriated. 

Senator Pi ouaiek. The remainder of the $805,000? 

Mr. Grant. That is right. But the 1954 budget for the Bureau 
of Reclamation does include $800,000 for transfer to the Department 
of Agriculture for this work. 

Senator DworsHak. How many different bureaus? 

Mr. Grant. Three bureaus: the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Soil Conservation Service, and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering. 
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Mr. Wetts. May I say, Senator Dworshak, on this, that this 
is the kind of work that the Department ordinarily does, and it 
covers work on soil surveys. 

Senator DworsHak. | was wondering if you were establishing 
a new bureau to overlap and duplicate existing bureaus. Up to 
this time we never had a bureau in the Department of Agriculture—or, 
so far as I know, in the Department of the Interior—operating along 
this line. 

Mr. Wetus. This is a general interdepartmental question. Last 
year the conference committee indicated they were interested in it 
and thought this work should get $50,000. We did not start work 
until late last fall because, first of all, I wanted to be sure that we got 
started in the right way. Second, we started working on a moderate 
scale so that we would not get something started on a large scale and 
then have to discontinue it. Actually, we will spend $40,000 or 
something less. 

Senator DworsHak. How many employees in this work? 

Mr. Wetus. How many employees, Mr. Johnson, currently? 

Mr. Jounson. There are seven. 

Mr. Wetts. In other words, this has been done in conference 
with and cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Senator DworsHak. The work has been planned for the new irri- 
gating sections rather than existing irrigating sections? 

Mr. Weutus. Determining the income possibilities of irrigation 
farming. 

Senator DworsHak. But you are working in areas where they have 
what we call dry farming now. They do not have irrigation? 

Mr. Wetus. They have irrigation in these areas. 

Senator Tuyer. If I might ask a question? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. You are getting inquiries from areas other than the 
dry areas; you are getting inquiries from Oklahoma and so forth? 

Mr. Wetts. It is places where they have irrigation projects. Some 
of those projects provide supplementary water to what has been 
thought of previously as dryland farming. 

Senator Tuyr. You only work where the Reclamation Department 
asks for facts or figures? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, and we are working in cooperation with Recla- 
mation. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you just doing their work? 

Mr. Jonnson. We are doing it at their request, Senator, and working 
only in the areas where they feel, and the land-grant colleges feel, that 
this type of work needs to be done. 

Senator DworsHak. Supervision then rests in the Bureau of 
Reclamation? 

Mr. Jounson. Supervision as far as the research work is concerned 
rests in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. but we plan it with 
them. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all. 
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BUTTER SURPLUSES 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wells, I have to get back now to two 
items. Going back now to the butter problem, here we have a surplus 
in possession of the Federal Government. What can we do with it? 
First, what are the export possibilities for getting rid of support 
butter—very small? 

Mr. Wetts. Relatively small. 

Senator Dirksen. How much could practically be used in the 
school lunch programs? 

Mr. We tts. | was under the impression that the school lunch 
and institutional feeding programs, Senator Dirksen, could move 
about 24 million pounds im a half-year or so, so I should think about 
50 to 60 million pounds annually to the schools and institutional 
field. 

Senator Dirksen. But that would be only a fraction of what we 
will have to contend with? 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. If we keep it, however, until it gets to the rancid 
stage and sell it for axle grease or soap or anything else, there is going 
to be a great hue and cry. Now, what are we going to do with it? 

Mr. Weis. Again, my answer must be I do not know. 

We had very substantial stocks of butter, some of it approaching 
2 years of age at the time of the Korean outbreak. Almost all of 
that moved back into the normal channels of trade. Now we are 
beginning to get back into about the same situation as we were in in the 
first half of 1950. If the demand for butter should increase, this 
butter will move, and I am sure the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is doing all it can to see that it stays in shape. They have carried 
butter for 2 years without substantial deterioration, as I understand it. 

I do not know what the disposal will be for that which we do not 
use for school lunch and institutional feeding programs. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you anticipate that there will be a time when 
it will recoup some of the advantage that it lost in the market against 
margarine? It would have to move down to a price where it would 
become more competitive with margarine? 

Mr. We tts. I would have to say I honestly do not know. 


BEEF SUPPLY AND PRICES 


Senator Dirksen. Now I want to get back to beef. I started on 
this premise, what do we see down the road? Our real increase in 
cattle came in 1949 or starting at that point? 

Mr. We ts. We reached the low point in 1948 or 1949 

Senator Dirksen. We had roughly 41 million head, and then 
jumped up to 57 million? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 

Senator Drrxsen. Is that still on the increase? 

Mr. We tts. There was a substantial increase last year, in the 
calendar year 1952. On the basis of average calf crop, average 
death loss, and so forth, it might take a slaughter of as much as 25 
percent more head of cattle and calves this year than last in order to 
level out the beef-cattle cycle. For the first 3 months this year the 
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number of cattle and calves slaughtered under Federal inspec- 
tion is up almost exactly 25 percent. We feel that farm slaughter 
and non-Federal-inspected is not quite that much. So I suspect 
there will be a material slowing down in the rate of increase this year 
and it might be that slaughter would be high enough to level the 
cycle off. 

Senator Dirksen. The reason for the question is this, of course, 
that if we have had such a sharp increase in the available supply of 
beef cattle and if it is still continuing and you measure it or the basis 
of the requirement of about 3 years to mature beef and that goes into 
forward years, I am thinking in terms of possible further decreases in 
the price of cattle in the years immediately ahead before they should 
level off. Do you anticipate such a situation or not—if it is a fair 
question? 

Mr. We.ts. That is a perfectly fair question, and it is one where 
opinion is mixed. I personally am rather optimistic. I think the 
drop in beef-cattle prices has been an extremely sharp one. Dollar 
wise it has been the sharpest on record although percentagewise it 
was exceeded in 1920-21 and 1929-33. So I think that beef prices 
will level out. 

There are others who share your fear. 

Senator Toye. May I have an opportunity for just one question 
there? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Did you start out at a higher level because of the 
inflationary price level so that when the drop came it was coming 
from a higher peak than any other previous year, am [ right on that? 

Mr. Wettus. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. The inflation carried it to a mountain peak, so to 
speak, so that when the drop started it started from a higher level? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes 

Senator Ture. It is not as low as it reached in ‘he thirties? 

Mr. Wetts. Oh, no. 

Senator Ture. The drop has been great, but it started from a 
much higher level? 

Mr. We us. It started from a much higher level, but nevertheless 
it has been a very sharp drop. 

Senator Toye. But it started from a much bigher level than history 
had previously recorded because of the inflationary prices that were 
in existence? 

Mr. We ts. That is right. At the time our analyses showed that 
beef prices were higher than would have normally been expected. 

Senator Toye. You were 140 percent, and so you had quite a 
mountain slope to come down? 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct. So I hope and it is my judgment 
that beef-cattle prices will level out if we maintain full employment 
in the country, that most of the drop has occurred. There are people 
who fear this is not true. 

Senator Tuyz. Normally that would be true. If a drought in the 
Southwest should persist, no one can foresee. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, with forced heavy marketing this year, then the 
situation would change. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, the farmer should not be geared to 
something like a drought. In this whole thing I am thinking also of 
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the substantial production in chickens, which is, after all, a competitive 
meat for the average family. Realizing, of course, how substantial 
that has been if there is a continuing increase in cattle supply for a 
while we may have this cattle price situation on our hands for several 
years before we work out of it? 

Mr. We tts. I think there is no question but what the cattlemen 
have a major problem on their hands, one which will last several years. 

Someone has mentioned poultry. Prewar we were consuming about 
20 pounds of poultry meat per capita. This year it is 35. In other 
words, the increase per capita this year in poultry amounts ‘o about 
15 pounds. We will also consume about 15 pounds more beef per 
capita. But I think most Americans would think that both these were 
desirable additions to the diet. The beef problem is largely one of 
marketing adjustment; and you can see your way out of it quicker 
than you can with the butter situation. 


EXPORT COMPETITION 


Senator Munpt. How much of a factor is the competition of export 
as far as this beef situation is concerned? No. 1, do the imports of 
beef have a tendency to knock down our price as they come in? 

Mr. Wetts. They certainly have some influence. 

Senator Munpr. So that anything we can do to curtail those imports 
would shore up home markets. Now in your studies of agricultural 
economics, you probably study the world. Are there any areas of the 
world that are unable to secure the beef that they desire? 

Mr. We tts. | think the answer to that question is yes, there are 
areas where that is true, but if you are looking for the appetite for 
beef along with the purchasing power to make it effective, where they 
are combined, the United States is the best market in the world 

Senator Munpr. There are places where they would like to eat 
more beef, and they cannot? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right, but they do not have the purchasing 
power. 

Senator Munpr. I am trying to establish first of all that there is 
an appetite for beef. 

Mr. We ts. Oh, yes. 

Senator Munpr. Because appetites of different nationalities vary. 
Some people like coffee and some do not. I am convinced that there 
are some people who would like to eat more beef. 

Mr. Wetts. The British would certainly like to eat more beef 

Senator Munpr. Anything we can develop which will tend to 
make our American beef available to them through some kind of 
process of transfer or barter or exchange or building up their capacity 
to procure it, would certainly be a strengthening factor for our 
American beef? 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct, although I must say I think the 
import and export problems in beef are minor. The real problem is 
our home market. “a 

Senator Munpr. To shore our home market problem, if we would 
take out of the country considerably larger quantities of beef,? it 
would help? 

Mr. We tts. But the relative cost of beef to other nations is so 
high that I think you will find they will spend their money for wheat 
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and cotton before they will buy meat. They can probably get beef 
cheaper from New Zealand and the Argentine. 

Senator Munpr. That would depend on the amount of vigor and 
imagination we display in making our beef available to them, would 
it not? If we make it available to them in terms of their having to 
buy it m American dollars, that certainly is true, but if we can find 
other ways of getting beef to their markets, we might be able to put 
it on a competitive basis? 

Mr. Weiis. You might, but I[ still think you have the best market 
in America; Americans like beef 

Senator Munpr. Yes; but we do not want to get in the position 
where we sell the American farmers beef in the American market at 
a loss to him. Now you say the United Kingdom buys beef and so 
do the northern Europeans. How about the people in Korea and the 
Asiatic areas? Are they at all beefeaters or are they pretty much 
like the Hindus? 

Mr. We tts. I am just not acquainted with the dietary habits of 
the Korean population. I should think they would be willing to eat 
meat 

senator Yor NG. Senator Mavbank? 

Senator Maypank. I do not have anything except I think Mr 
Wells will agree with me that the dissertation that vou and Senator 
Dirksen had on wheat and the cost of bread to show that the con- 
sumer was paying more for bread would be equally true in the other 
large commodities where we have a surplus? 

Mr. Weiis. Yes; there is 9 tendency for the same thing to happen 

Senator MaypanKk. He pointed out that besides beef and butter 
there would be a similarity in wheat and cotton? 

Mr. Weis. Somewhat the same problem, Senator Maybank, with 
this exception, that the storage and support programs tor wheat and 
cotton and other such staple commodities work much better, they 
can better be carried from year to year 

Senator Maysank. That is what I say it is, a similar problem 

Mr. Weuus. That is correct 

Senator Tuyr. That would indicate one thing, that there is too 
great a profit taken? 

Mr. Weis. Not necessarily. I think when you get into this in- 
crease in price of bread you also will find cost increases along the 
line, especially wages, and I think you will find that the profit 
possibilities have tended to decline 

Senator MayBank. It was the cost in the bakery shop, the wages 
and so on 

Senator Younc. Taxes and transportation? 

Senator M AYRANK. Yes 

Senator Younc. Senator Aiken? 

Senator A1rkEN. I have no questions. I arn attending these hearings 
as much as I can and as other committee hearings allow me to do so. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I would say the same thing. I came 
from a committee where we had completed our hearings, and I am 
chairman of that subcommittee. 

Senator Youna. All of us have several committee meetings at one 
time, some of us 4 and 5, I believe. 
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FARM LABOR 


Senator Dirksen. | want to ask Mr. Wells about the farm labor 
situation. In view of the impact of selective service and the upward 
trend of farm wages, what is that picture now? 

Mr. Wetts. As best we can estimate it, the number of available 
farm laborers has been trending steadily downward. Farm employ- 
ment was up February of this year as compared with a year ago. 
But this is the first time this has h: appened in over 4 years. It was 
not too bad due largely to the fact that it was a rather favorable and 
open month, and it is also at the bottom of the seasonal cycle. Our 
feeling is that farm wages will be no lower this year, probably some 
higher. We think there will be sufficient workers to turn out a good 
crop, but the farm laborer problem is one which becomes more diffi- 
cult as attractive nonfarm jobs are offered with increased wages as 
compared to farm wages. 

Senator Ture. I received a report from the employment office in 
Minnesota this week, and it shows a very critical shortage of man- 
power on farms in Minnesota this spring; very, very critical. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you maintain any data on current wages 
paid by the farmer? 

Mr. Weis. We maintain a series of estimates on average hourly, 
daily, and weekly rates paid over the United States. It does not 
separate out migrant labor, however. 

Senator DworsHak. Migrant labor would get as much as_ the 
regular labor? 

Mr. Wetts. They get their proportionate share 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you have those figures of the hourly, daily, 
and weekly wage? 

Mr. W 7 tus. For April 1, 1953, and this is per hour without board 
or room, for the United States it was 85 cents per hour 

Senator DworsHak. Without board or room? 

Mr. Wetus. This is without board or room. There would be quite 

bit of labor, Senator, that would get considerably higher than this 

Senator DworsHak. How much is the daily rate? 

Mr. Weis. Per day without board or room, $5. The monthly 
rate with board and room, $119, and without board and room, $144 
But we know of many instances where it runs around $200 a month. 

Senator DworsHak. The reason I raise the point is because some- 
times I wonder just how far you can depend on statistics. Before our 
Labor Subcommittee we had one of the officials state that the average 
rate for migrant labor was 55 cents, including board and room. You 
say it is 85 cents? 

Mr. We tts. This 85 cents is the average hourly labor. It breaks 
down into many different rates. These are the rates, Senator Dwor- 
shak, which finally go into our parity index. 

Senator DworsHak. Is it natural that the migrant labor might get 
even more than normal labor because of the emergency character? 
It would not get less? 

Mr. We tts. Certainly some of it would get more. Some of it 
might get less. 
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FARM INCOME 


Senator Aiken. What are the average earnings of the farm operator, 
hourly earnings? 

Mr. Wetts. I should assume, if you would allow him land-bank- 
mortgage interest rates on his capital, and you understand when I 
talk about farmers I am talking about a group whose plant, equipment, 
and operating capital runs some $150 billion—if you allow him that I 
should guess somewhere around 75 cents an hour. 

Senator Arken. That is somewhat less than the average hourly 
migrant pay? 

Mr. Weuus. The average return to the farmer for bis effort is not 
greater than the wage rates he pays, andI should guess somewhere 
around 75 cents an hour will be the average return that all farm labor 
will get. I did not differentiate between what the farmer does, what 
family labor does, what hired farmhands do. 

Senator Younc. Do you have anything on the total invested capital 
of agriculture? 

Mr. Wexts. That is a hard one for me to answer. I am under the 
general impression that estimates have been made on a national basis 
and come out around a trillion dollars. Our estimate of farm plant 
and money holdings of farmers, including savings, is somewhere around 
$170 billion, about one-sixth of the total. You see what I am talking 
about is the total national estimated wealth, including our dwelling 
places and everything that we have that could be turned into dollars. 

Senator ArkeN. You are including in that the investment in city 
properties, too? 

Mr. Wetxs. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. I was going to say, Mr. Wells, that your figures, 
while they may be nationwide on the agricultural employment wage, 
you are very, very conservative to some of the northern States where 
you do have dairying and that type of employment because I know 
of the wages that I am familiar with. 

Mr. We tts. I know of areas where it is running $185 to $200 a 
month. 

Senator Taye. And board and room. 

Mr. Wetus. Yes. 

Senator Younac. Mr. Wells, do you have figures on net farm income 
over the past several vears? 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I would like to have you insert that in the record. 
I would like to have you read off farm net income from 1940 up to the 
present and then have the clerk insert the figures of the total tax 
revenue of the Government for the same years. I think it will show 
that in 1947 and 1948 we had the highest net farm income in history, 
and those were about the only 2 years that we had a balanced budget. 
Secretary Benson, when he appeared before this committee a few days 
ago, stated that our farm income this year is expected to be down, as 
I recall, to a little over $13 billion. However, net farm income is 
expected to be about on the level of 1950 

As I reeall, in 1950 our tax revenues of the Federal Government 
were down sharply over the previous year. What I am trying to get 
at. when we get all these figures, the outlook for a balanced budget 
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with reduced net farm income poses a real problem. Is it not true 
that farm income directly affects more than half of all the people in 
the United States economically? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, certainly somewhere between a third and half 
of the people in the United States work or handle or have employment, 
or are related to the growing or movement of farm products, at least a 
third have a very material interest, and there are some others who 
have a minor interest. 

Senator Youne. I think approximately 50 percent of the United 
States population lives on farms and in towns and cities of less than 
2,500 population? 

Mr. We ts. If you include those; yes. 

Senator Youna. Would you read those figures? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. I will be glad to leave this table. 

Senator Youna. Then I would like to have the net income starting 
with 1940 up to date, the total tax revenue of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the same years. I think it will show there is a close relation- 
ship. 

Mr. Wetts. Realized net income of farm operators, which is what 
the farm operator gets, the figure in 1940 is $4.3 billion; 1941, $6.1 
billion; 1942, $8.8 billion; 1943, $11.5 billion; 1944, $12.0 billion; 
1945, $12.3 billion; 1946, $14.2 billion: 1947, $16.8 billion; 1948, 
$15.6 billion; 1949, $13.6 billion; 1950, 12.3 billion; 1951, $14.3 billion; 
and 1952, $14.3 billion. These are calendar-year estimates. 

Senator Youna. We will insert alongside that the total tax revenues 
for those same years. 

(The table referred to follows.) 


Net realized income of farm operators, ralendar years 194 
net budget receipts of United States and budget surplus 
1940-52 

{Million dollars] 


Calendar 
year 


Realized 
net income Net budget 
of farm receipts 
oper ators 


1, 298 
6, 052 
8,849 
11, 540 
11, 970 
12, 286 


14, 193 


Total budget receipts less amounts appropriated to Federal « 
and refunds of receipts. 
2 Preliminary. 


Senator Youna. I believe that is all, Mr. Wells. I would like to 
say that you have the reputation of being a very honest, sincere 
public servant, and a very able one. It is always a pleasure to have 
you appear before this or any other committee. 

Mr. Weuts. Thank you very much. 

Senator Youna. The committee will recess at this time until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Wednesday, April 15, 1953, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 16, 1953.) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, meee 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young, chairman of the subeom- 
mittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Mundt, Hayden, and Maybank 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF DR. B. T. SHAW, RESEARCH ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; F. H. SPENCER, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND 
FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ; 
AND CHARLES L. GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND 
ALLOTMENTS, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Senator Youna. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning the item of appropriations for the 
Office of the Administrator of the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion. 

We will insert the justifications in the record at this point 

(The justifications referred to follow: 


Salarve Ss and er pe nses 
Appropriation Act, 1953 581, 000 
Activities transferred in 1954 estimates for certain services and super- 
vision of reimbursable activities at the Agricultural Research Center 
as shown in detail below 239, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 323 


Base for 1954 677 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 600 


Increase (for reconditioning roads at the Agricultural Rese¢ 
Certer) _ - 
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Project statement 


1952 1953 Increase or |1954 revised 


Projec 
oject (estimated decrease estimated 


1. Administration and overall direction of the Agri- 
vultural Research Administration $331, 142 
2. Multiple-purpose buildings and improvements, 
Agricultural Research Center 2 +-$10, 923 
Unobligated balance 2, 048 


Total available or estimate 333, 190 341, 6 +-10, 923 


rransferred to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion” 
rransfer in 1954 estimates to 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Human Nutri 
ion and Home Economics” 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry,’ animal research 76, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Dairy Industry” ‘ 7, 300 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering,’ plant, soil, 
and agricultural engineering research 3, +92, 800 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine,’ insect investigations 17 +15, 800 
Salaries and expenses, Forest Service,’’ forest 
research . 2, 300 
‘Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service’’ y +10, 800 
‘‘Marketing services, Production and Marketing 
Administration”’ 9, 7 +9, 500 
iction pursuant to sec. 411 +323 


, 500 


lotal appropriation or estimate 582, 581, 000 


INCREASE 


1) An increase of $10,923 (nonrecurring) under the project “ Multiple-purpose 
buildings and improvements, Agricultural Research Center’’ for application of 
heavier wearing surface to a section (0.8 miles) of the East-West Highway at 


the center 

Need for increase—The Fast-West Highway is the main traffic artery through 
the Agricultural Research Center and interconnects the Washington-Baltimore 
Boulevard and the Laurel-Bowie Road. It is 5% miles long, and has a width of 
approximately 22 feet. It has a gravel base, and has been treated with a light 
bituminous wearing course throughout its entire length. Because of very heavy 
traffic volume on this section, an additional bituminous plant mix surface approxi- 
mately 2 inches thick has been provided for a distance of 1.85 miles eastward from 
the Washington-Baltimore Boulevard. Recent counts have shown that vehicles 
in excess of 1,500 use this section each day. 

The new Washington-Baltimore Parkway, currently under construction with 
completion anticipated in 1953, passes over the East-West Highway at about 
its midpoint, with a grade separation structure and cloverleaf access connections 

» the parkway. Since the nearest points of access to the parkway on either side 
of the East-West Highway connection will be near Greenbelt and Laurel, re- 
spectively, it is inevitable that a very large number of vehicles from the northwest 
metropolitan area of Washington and from nearby Prince Georges County com- 

ities will use the western half of the East-West Highway for access to and 
from the new parkway In order to protect the Government’s present investment 
in this highway and avoid high maintenance costs, it is essential that the remaining 
0.8 mile of this highway immediately west of the new parkway receive a heavier 
wearing surface of the same standard as that presently in existence on the 1.85 
miles immediately east of the Washington-Baltimore Boulevard. 

Che Laurel-Bowie road, which is the eastern terminus of the East-West Highway, 
furnishes convenient access to the new parkway for residents of the Bowie area 
of Prince Georges County lherefore, it is believed that there will be no appre - 
ciable increase in traffic on the eastern half of the East-West Highway as a result 
of the opening of the new parkway, and betterment of this part of the road will 
not be required at this time. 

Plan of work.—The application of a heavier wearing surface of 0.8 mile of 
the East-West Highway would be handled under contract with private firms 
equipped to do this type of paving 
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e 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed language changes as follows (deleted matter 
enclosed in black brackets) 

“For necessary expenses of the Office of Administrator, including travel and 
subsistence expenses of advisory committees authorized by title III of the Act of 
August 14, 1946 (7 U. S. C. 1628-1629), [and the maintenance, operation, and 
furnishing of facilities and services at the Agricultural Research Center, $581,000: 
Provided, That the appropriation current at the time services are rendered may 
be reimbursed (by advance credits or reimbursements based on estimated or 
actual charges) from applicable appropriations, to cover the charges, including 
handling and other related services, for equipment rentals (including deprecia- 
tion, maintenance, and repairs); for services, supplies, equipment, and material 
furnished] $352,600: Provided [further], That of the several appropria- 
tions * * *” 

The proposed change in language deletes the provision for furnishing, under this 
appropriation (a) certain service activities at the Agricultural Research Center, 
such as operation of the water treatment plant, upkeep of roads, fire protection, 
and guard services; and (6b) supervision of reimbursable activities performed for 
bureaus and agencies conducting research at the center. Transfers in the esti- 
mates of the funds previously appropriated for such purposes are being proposed 
in 1954 to the appropriations of the applicable bureaus and agencies. The pro- 
posed transfers would result in all operations at the center being handled through 


the working capital fund on a completely reimbursable basis. The only excep- 
tion to the above would be nonrecurring capital items, such as rebuilding roads 


construction of builc...zs, ete., for which funds would continue to be requested 
under this appropriation, when necessary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youna. Do vou have a prepared statement, Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. Suaw. I do not have a written statement, but inasmuch as the 
next several items we are going to discuss will all have to do with 
research, if I made one general statement it might help in considera- 
tion of these research items. 

I would like to discuss a few charts with you in terms of the overall 
picture in agricultural research. 

Senator Youna. You may proceed. 

Dr. SHaw. You may recall that last year when I was before — 
committee I presented the probable job that we bad ahead of us in 
agriculture in terms of providing food and fiber for the scion 
that we would be expected to have in the future. 

I came to the conclusion that, on the basis of vields per acre that 
we now have on our crops and with an expected population of 190 mil- 
lion people in 1975, it would take 115 million more acres than we now 
have to feed the 190 million people with diets that we are now accus- 
tomed to and are now using. 

Senator YOunNG. Did you say 115 million more acres will be needed? 

Dr. Suaw. That many more than we are now using to feed our 
domestic population. 

Senator Youna. Our cultivated acres over the United States have 
remained about the same for the past 20 years; is not that right? 

Dr. SHaw. That is correct, since about 1920. 

Looking at that 115 million acres as an apparent deficit to start 
with—if we make allowances for what extra acreage we can pick up 
through acreage that will be released from feeding horses and mules, 
there will be 15 million acres from that source in 1975 

And taking the plans of the Bureau of Reclamation, the Army 
Engineers, and Department of Agriculture in terms of land that 
might be brought in through irrigation, reclamation, land clearing, 
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flood control—all of those possibilities—you might add _ possibly 
another 30 million acres. 

So that altogether we would have an increment there possibly of 
45 million acres. Subtracting that from the 115 million acres needed, 
we still have a deficit of about 70 million aeres to provide for that 
increased population on the basis of current yields per acre. 

Senator Youna. What is the total cultivated acreage in the United 
States now? 

Dr. Suaw. It is about 408 million acres. 

That 70-million-acre deficit, to me, sets the size of the job that we 
have to do in terms of agricultural improvement. That is, we have to 
improve the crop yields and our livestock production enough to be 
equivalent to the production that we now get from about 70 million 
acres of land. 


ANTICIPATED PROGRESS THROUGH AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


I would like to discuss with you this morning whether or not, in 
research, we are turning out new findings at a rate that will provide 
that increase as we go along. 

I think, first of all, that I would like to look at the progress that we 
have made in the past as a yardstick against which to compare the 
future. 

I have a set of charts here to illustrate that. 

Senator YounGc. Could you furnish copies of those charts for the 
record, Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. SHaw. We will be glad to put them into the record at the 


proper point. 
Senator Youna. Very well. 


COMPARISON OF PRODUCTIVITY OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


Dr. Suaw. The first chart we have compares the productivity that 
we had in the 5-year period 1935-39 with a more recent 5-vear period, 
1947-51 

The chart referred to follows:) 
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Changes in productivity rates 1935-39 to 1947-51: Principal agricultural comn odities, 
United States averages 


Commodity 


Crops: 
Corn, all 
W heat, all 
Potatoes, white 
lobacco, all 
Cotton, lint 
Rice 
Soybeans, for beans 
Beans, dry edible 
Sugar beets for sugar 


Poultry. 


Crop yields per harvested acre 
Livestock proauction per breeding 


Dr. SHaw. You will notice that in that interval, corn yields per 
acre have gone up 46 percent. Wheathasgone up 26 percent; potatoes 
per acre have gone up 95 percent; cotton, 24 percent; soybeans 14 
percent; and sugar beets 26 percent. 

On the livestock side in that same period—1935-39 to 1947-51 
milk production per cow is up 18 percent, eggs per layer are up 37 
percent, and pork production per sow farrowed is up 11 percent 

When you combine all crops into a single index for the United 
States, the average yield per acre has gone up 32 percent, and all 
livestock production per breeding unit is up 17 percent. 

Now, altogether, these increases that we have made in the period 
from 1935 up to the present time are equivalent to the production of 
about 64 million acres of land. 

In other words, the improvement that I mentioned earlier that we 
are facing between now and 1975—of about 70 million acres equiva- 
lent—is just about the same size job that we have accomplished 
through all of our efforts in agriculture between 1935 and the present 
time, including research, extension, soil conservation, and the efforts 
of the farmers. These efforts have been equivalent to 64 million acres. 
The job ahead is 70 million. 

The question that I think is of real importance to us is: Are our 
new research findings coming out fast enough to supply that need? 
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I think, first of all, we ought to compare these increases we have 
had in this recent period with what took place before, over a longer 
period of time. 

Senator Youna. Would you have been able to maintain the same 
rate of increase, Dr. Shaw, if we had had unfavorable prices? 

Dr. Saaw. No, sir; I don’t think we would have made the same rate 
of increase, except for the fact that we did have, during most of that 
period, rather favorable prices, and we also had rather favorable 
weather. 

EGG PRODUCTION PER LAYER 


The next chart considers egg production per layer. 
(The chart referred to follows: 


EGG PRODUCTION PER LAYER 
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Dr. SHaw. You will notice on my chart where I go from 1909 to the 
present time, that we did make some increases between 1909 and this 
period about 1935. We made a little increase. But the bulk of the 
increase, in terms of egg production per hen, was from 1935 to the 
present time. 

The charts that we might have for other commodities would vary 
little from this. This is the general situation in agriculture, up to 
about 1935, as far as yields per acre and as far as production per 
livestock unit, we did little better than hold our own. From 1935 to 
the present time is when we have made these tremendous increases. 

If you look at this chart and if you look at those figures that I just 
had, one would be inclined to be a bit optimistic about the future. If 
you can keep these things going, then everything ought to be all right. 

I want to try and analyze as best I can whether we can expect those 
to keep on going. 

lt seemed to me, in trying to make an analysis of that, if I could 
figure out what production could have been year by year, if we had 
used all the information we knew at that time; in other words, if | 
could get a rather full utilization of everything that was known in 1909, 
1910, and so on, what production could have been, then I would have 
essentially what our research frontier was and I could figure out 
whether our research frontier was still maintaining its lead over 
practice, whether practice was catching up with research, or whether 
research was extending its lead. 

I think that will have considerable bearing on what we can expect 
for the future. 


EGG PRODUCTION PER LAYER BASED ON NATIONAL CONTEST 


I have tried to analyze that for egg production per layer in this next 
chart. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 118.) 

Dr. Suaw. In order to get some expression of what production could 
have been if we had full utilization of what was known at that time, 
I have taken, in the case of egg production per hen, the average of 
the hens in the Connecticut egg-laying contest. 

This is a national contest, with hens brought in from all over the 
country. The object of the contest is to break records. You would 
expect these contestants to get onto the new information as fast as 
you could expect of anybody. 

Let’s look at what happe ned in that contest. Back in 1920 we had 
a rather rapid increase in egg production per hen, starting around 
160 eggs per hen, getting up to, in about 1937, almost 240. Since that 
time, we have varied mostly downward from that, but have never 
gotten up above a level of around 240 eggs per hen. 

Now, let’s look back at the United States average production in 
comparison with that. It seems to me, first of all, that it is somewhat 
apparent that this rather rapid rise in this period from 1935 to 1939 
is simply a reflection of the application of research information 
developed in an earlier period. 

The time delay here was about 15 years. The contest production 
started up in 1920, and the average started up about 1935 

Now, then, will average production keep on going? 
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Senator Haypen. That is the question: Has the hen a limited 
capacity to produce? 

Dr. Suaw. The hen has limited capacity to produce, but there 
would be possibilities of increasing it above 240. 

But as we go higher, it becomes more difficult, of course. 

Now, I think the most likely thing to happen to future egg produc- 
tion per hen is that it will follow this line I have drawn here—this 
lower projection on my United States average curve. I don’t claim 
that the line is precisely located, but I drew it exactly the same dis- 
tance from the top curve as they were apart prior to 1920. 

In other words, if egg production per hen does get that high, it will 
mean that the farmers on the average are making full use of all research 
advances that we obtained between 1920 and 1937. 

Well, that is a fairly optimistic estimate that they will make full 
use of it. 
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Now, have we any alternatives to having this level off? I think 
we have. It would require a harder push on the research front to 
move it up again. If it moves up again, then we would expect that 
the average could also move up, but it would move up with a time 
delay of about 15 years. 

In other words, the two possible routes that we can travel for the 
future, as far as egg production per hen is concerned, will be the two 
dotted projections on the United States average curve. We can’t 
possibly travel the route that we have been traveling. That was 
ruled out when the research frontier leveled off. 

Now, then, is that a unique situation, or do we have other things of 
similar character? 

CORN PRODUCTION PER ACRE 


I would like to look at the situation for corn production per acre 
which is the next chart. 
(The chart referred to follows.) 
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Dr. Suaw. In the case of corn production per acre, in terms of a 
research frontier, I selected the highest yield in the lowa variety test 
year by year. 

And in order to get out on the frontier, [ have drawn my smooth 
curve through the topmost points. What I am representing here is a 
frontier with everything favorable. You notice that it went up, 
and it looks like it is now leveling off. This covers the period before 
we had hybrid corn to the present. 

Let’s look at the average Lowa corn production per acre in relation 
to that. It is illustrated in the center curve. 

Again, I have drawn the line through my topmost points. What 
[ am doing by that device is ruling out these year-by-year fluctuations 
due to weather and getting a better picture of the kind of progress 
that we have made. 

You will notice from 1870 up to about 1937, or a period of 67 
years, we made an improvement in corn production per acre in Iowa 
of 2% bushels to the acre. 

Then, all of a sudden, production increased by 15 bushels to the 
acre between 1937 and 1944, and it looks like it has leveled off since 
that time. 

Senator Youna. You do not have very much hope, then, that corn 
production per acre can be increased greatly in future years; is that 
correct? 

Dr. SHaw. Not with the current information. 

Let’s take another look to see that this is not a fluke and actually 
follows the research curve. When the Iowa average started up 
there was 6 percent of the acreage in Lowa planted in hybrids. When 
it leveled off there was 99.8 percent of acreage planted in hybrids. 

Looking at the United States production in comparison to that in 
Iowa, represented here in this lower curve—again I have drawn my 
curve through the topmost points—the highest yield we have obtained 
for United States corn production was in 1948. It would appear to 
me that corn production overall for the United States has a little 
higher to go. 

I have drawn the dashed level projection on the United States 
average curve the same distance from the lowa curve that they were 
apart for 67 years. In other words, the only assumption involved in 
the drawing of that line is that the relationship between Iowa and the 
rest of the United States will remain the same as it has been in the past. 

Again, can we do anything to prevent this leveling off? I think so. 
It would require a harder push than what we have been making on the 
research front. 

And if we started research yields up again, average production 
could rise, but with a time delay. The time lag in this case is about 
20 years. 


PORK PRODUCTION PER HUNDRED POUNDS OF FEED 


Now, let’s consider another situation. This is pork production per 
hundred pounds of feed on this next chart. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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PORK PRODUCTION PER 
100 LBS. OF FEED 
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Dr. Suaw. In order to represent the frontier of research in this 
case, I have used the experimental work we have at Beltsville. We 
have what we call a record of performance feeding test, in which we 
test 50 litters each year. I have taken the average of the top litter 
each year in terms of the amount of pork produced per hundred pounds 
of feed. 

You will notice we did have a rather significant advance between 
1930 and 1940 in terms of the amount of pork produced per hundred 
pounds of feed. Starting off there with about 26 pounds it gets up 
to around 31 pounds of prok produced per hundred pounds of feed; 
in other words about a 20-percent increase in the amount of pork 
produced per hundred pounds of feed. 
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When we look at that and then look at the average, there doesn’t 
seem to be any reflection in the United States average pork produc- 
tion per hundred pounds of feed in response to that increase that we 
have obtained experimentally. The most likely explanation of why 
that is, is the fact that this increase in the research curve occurred 
during the time when we were developing hybrid hogs at the experi- 
mental farm at Beltsville. The combination of hybrid vigor showing 
up in the hogs along with our better nutritional methods brought about 
that increase. 

Why it hasn’t shown up in average production then is that it has 
only been in the last 2 or 3 years that hybrid hogs have been made 
available to the producing farmers. The number of them in the 
hog population is so small at the present time that it could not have 
had any effect. 

So this picture is a bit more optimistic than the two I have just 
mentioned—1 for eggs and 1 for corn—in that there is a potential 
increase coming here in the future. 

[t will come slowly because it is going to take some time to get 
hybrid hogs widely adopted over the country. But certainly you 
will expect to have a substantial adoption of hybrids, so that there 
could be a slow rise 

Now, this will offset to some extent the fact that it is expected 
that the corn yields will level off. If we can get more pork per 
hundred pounds of corn, then this will offset the other one to some 
extent. 





BREEDING 





OF 





HYBRID 





HOGS 


Senator Young. Can you tell us something about your breeding 
of hybrid hogs? 

Dr. SuHaw. In our breeding in terms of the hybrid vigor, we are 
trying to accomplish two things. One, more efficient rate of gain 
and, secondly, we are breeding for a meat type hog to help out in 
this surplus lard situation. 

We have released what we call Beltsville No. 1, Minnesota No. 1 
and Montana No. 1. So they are coming out now. 

We have tried to get the benefit of hybrid vigor in them, and to get 
more hogs per litter. Then we get the meat type hog, which gives us 
about 5 percent higher cutout in terms of the preferred cuts over 
the normal fat hog. 


’ 


POTATO PRODUCTION PER 





ACRE 
Let’s look at another situation. This chart shows potato produc- 

tion per acre. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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FIGURE 5. 


Dr. SHaw. This potato production per acre is a rather interesting 
situation. In this chart I have represented my research frontier by 
the highest yield in the Maine variety test, year by year. 

You will notice it has really gone up in recent years. Back in 1943 
the highest yield we were getting in the experimental blocks was 
around 650 bushels per acre. In 1951 we got around 940 bushels to the 
acre. 

This increase is primarily due to the control of diseases through 
the control of insects. With DDT and other new insecticides, we 
obtained better control of the insects that carried the disease. Better 
cultural methods have been used along with DDT, more fertilizers, 
and soon. But the disease factor was the principal one 
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The Maine average yield has followed rather closely behind the 
research advance. It is about a 1- -year lag. The reason for that is the 
kind of practice to be adopted. First of all, they were using insecticides 
before, and changed to a different kind of insecticide. So it was an 
easy practice to adopt. Secondly, the value of the crop in the case of 
potatoes has an influence. The higher the acre value, the more 
quickly you would expect people to adopt it. And they have adopted 
this new information rather rapidly. The United States average also 
is coming up. 

Now, then, in this particular case, we don’t know whether the 
research frontier has reached the top, or not. We don’t know whether 
it is going to go} still higher, or} whether it is going to level off. 
But, in any event, considering the size of the gap, we would expect 
that we would continue to have some increases in potato production 
per acre in the future. 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH INFORMATION 


Senator Munpr. Mizht I ask, when you get this information 
developed and your facts available, how do you make that available 
to the producer? When you have something new, that is useful to 
the farmer, how do you go about making it avails ible to him? 

Dr. SHaw. The main way of extending research information to 
the farmer is, of course, the Extension Service between the Department 
and the State colleges. We conduct our research in close cooperation 
with State agricultural experiment stations, and then the experiment 
station, as well as our research people, are continually making their 
knowledge known to the Extension Service. The Extension Service 
is carrying it out to the farmers, the county agents being the primary 
source of taking this information. We do try to interpret our informa- 
tion in such a way that the county agent can prepare short, 1l-page 
leaflets or something of the sort to pass this information on 

Senator Munpr. Do all 3,000 counties have county agents? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. So. that the information is made known rather 
quickly to the farmers. 


HIGHEST POTATO YIELDS 


Senator Youna. In what particular area of the United States have 
we obtained the highest vield per acre, experimental acre or otherwise? 

Dr. SHaw. On potatoes in Maine. 

Senator YounG. Have the yields there exceeded those in irrigated 
areas, such as in California? 

Dr. SHaw. I wouldn't be able to say that these have not been 
exceeded in Kern County. They may have been. But these are 
pretty high yields 

What I am showing here, in terms of this smooth curve, are the best 
vears. In other words, what I am showing really is when moisture 
was not a limiting factor. You would find under irrigation, that they 
would more normally hit these high yields every year rather than have 
the fluctuations up and down from changes in weather. 


MILK PRODUCTION PER COW 


In this next chart I have considered milk production per cow. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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FIGURE 6. 


Dr. Suaw. In trying to represent a research frontier in this case, I 
have used the average of the cows in the Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association producing more than 19,500 pounds of milk per year. 

You will notice that from 1930 up to the present time we haven't 
broken any research ceilings as far as milk production per cow is 
concerned. We were able to produce, in terms of the top cows—this 
represents about the top 300 cows in the Nation—just as well 25 years 
ago as today. 

When we look at all of the cows in the Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association, we notice that there have been some significant advances. 
Back in 1906 we were getting about 5,000 pounds of milk per cow, 
while we are now getting 9,000 pounds of milk per cow 
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The United States average is not quite so good as that, but still a 
significant increase is occurring. Why is it occurring? We are 
spreading this good blood through the Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association, artificial insemination and such programs, and through 
application of better feeding methods. We are getting a substantial 
response by getting the information that is available out to the dairy 
farmers. 

EXTENT OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator Munpr. Dr. Shaw, does your research go beyond produc- 
tion? . Does it enter into such matters as this new type of container 
that is hermetically sealed, a can container, to determine whether 
that is as good as it is claimed to be, a good means of preserving milk 
without refrigeration and a better way of distributing milk, with a 
chance of increased consumption of milk? 

The agricultural problem, of course, is a two-edged sword. You 
scientists keep producing more and more so that we have to figure out 
a way to get the people to consume it. 

Dr. SHaw. We have a consideration of both aspects. Our Bureau 
of Agricultural Industrial Chemistry is constantly working on new 
uses for agricultural products, new and better methods of preparing 
them, processing them, and so on. 


PRESERVING MILK AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Munptr. What progress are we making in this country in 
developing a system of distribution, where you could buy milk in these 
hermetically sealed cans like you buy Coca-Cola, and it would go 
across the country and after 6 months it is as good as it was when it 
came out of the cow? 

Dr. Saaw. That is being worked on. We don’t feel that all the 
kinks are out of it yet in terms of having a product that can compete 
successfully, but we think there is a lot of hope in it, and it is being 
worked on, 

Senator Munpr. Is it now being used in some foreign countries as 
a regular diet, for instance, in Cuba or Argentina, or by the armed 
services overseas? 

Dr. SHaw. We are using the canned whole milk. But in terms of 
the product, we still have a little of the caramelized taste in it that we 
had from the old evaporated milk. What we really have to do in 
terms of making that go over is to get a taste that is the same as in 
the whole milk. 

Senator Munpt. Is that a development of the Department of 
Agriculture, or is that developed commercially? 

Dr. SHaw. This particular thing that you are talking about was 
mainly developed commercially. Some folks that were in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture previously are with the commercial interests and 
they are developing it 

Senator Munpr. In other words, the preservative qualities have 
been demonstrated but it is a question now of getting rid of the 
caramelized taste? 

Dr. Saaw. That is the main problem. There are other problems 
of texture and stability. 

Senator Munpr. Are you making any headway on that? 
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Dr. SHaw. Some headway is being made. I cannot predict when 
we will have it, but headway is being made. 

Senator Munpr. It seems to me it would be a logical conclusion 
that if you make a taste exactly like whole milk and if it is so that 
you can buy it and stack it in the pantry like cans of beer, for in- 
stance, and then put it into the refrigerator when you want to use it. 
that that should avoid the very expensive process of distribution, 
which in a city like Washington is rather colossal. 

Dr. SHaw. It should be a very helpful development if we caa work 
it out, because it will permit bulk buying, single trips to the grocery 
store, and so on, like in other things. 

Senator Youna. It will open up new foreign outlets, too. 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes. 

Well, I think in general, on most of these perishable products, if 
we can develop a stabilized product that has the characteristics of the 
fresh product, even if stable for only six months, we will help out the 
marketing situation very materially. 

Senator Munpt. In spite of its caramelized taste, is it being used 
commercially any place in the United States now? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. It is on the market and is being used. You see, 
there is still a tremendous use of evaporated milk that has that same 
flavor to a more pronounced degree. It does sell, but it won’t compete 
yet with whole milk. If the flavor can be improved then where you 
would only have a price question people would purchase it. 

Senator Munprt. Do your scientists figure it is as fully wholesome 
for baby use as other milk? 

Dr. Suaw. I don’t think there is any question on the wholesome- 
ness of it. 

Senator Munprt. Just the taste? 

Dr. Suaw. Just the taste. 

Senator Munpr. And do you have active experiments under way 
on that now? 

Dr. SHaw. We have some, and industry has quite a few, too. For 
some reason or another, we have never been able to overcome the 
flavor problem. We have improved it somewhat, but we have never 
been able to conquer it. 

Senator Youna. How much money does the present budget contain 
for this type of research? 

Dr. SHaw. The total of what we have for developing new uses 
between the Department and the State agricultural experiment 
stations is $15 million. Of that $11 million is spent in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and $4 million in the State experiment stations. 

Senator Youna. I meant for this particular type of research in 
developing better canned milk. 

Dr. Suaw. I can’t give you that figure, sir. I could put it in the 
record. 

Senator Youne. Will you do that, please? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

Senator YounGc. That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Approximately $20,000 is being used for research on better canned milk during 
the fiscal year 1953. 
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Senator Munpr. Has it developed far enough now so that more 
than one firm is working on this milk? Has the situation gotten into a 
competitive status where several outfits are trying to improve their 
canned milk and take out the caramelized taste. 

Dr. SHaw. So far as I know, there is only one firm. 

Senator Munpr. What is the name of that product, do you know? 

Dr. Saaw. I do not know the name of it, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Can you get it and put that into the record 
this point? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. And also the name of the company? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

The information referred to follows :) 

A canned sterilized whole milk sold under the name of Med-O-Milk is being 
produced by the Med-O-Milk Co. at East Stanwood, Wash., and in considerably 
smaller quantities by Real-Fresh Milk, Ine., at Visalia, Calif., and International 
Milk Processors, Inc., at Ridgeland, Wisc. The total production is not known, 
but it is probab le that it does not e meone 50 000 pounds ds aily. A similar product 
is also made in small quantities by the Canlae Corp. at McMinnville, Tenn. 

Concentrated milks, usually of 3-to- f concentration, also are made by severa) 
dairy companies. These products are either refrigerated or frozen and then sent 
to areas of low milk production where local regulations permit. An example of 
this type of operation is that of the Consolidated Dairy Products Co. of Seattle, 
Wash., which makes such a product and markets at least a part of it in Alaska. 

Low milk-producing areas are also supplied by dried whole milk or milk recon- 
stituted from dry nonfat milk and butter oil. 

None of the manufactured products mentioned has the acceptability of fresh 


pasteurized mill In a study made by the Quartermaster Corps of the Army, 
the concentrated refrigerated milk (No. 2) was rated next to the fresh whole 
milk (No. 1) in acceptability. The concentrated frozen milk was rated No. 3 
the canned sterilized milk, No. 4; and the product reconstituted from the dried 
milks, No. 5. Evaporated milk would probably have no greater acceptability 
than reconstituted milk. The acceptability seems to bear an inverse relationship 
to the degree of heat applied to the product during manufacture. 

Research on product improvement for canned and concentrated milks by 
commercial firms, State agricultural experiment stations, and in Federal lab ra- 


tories has been under way for quite some time and is ‘contin ling on an ac 
basis. 
COTTON PRODUCTION PER ACRE 


Dr. SHaw. I have a similar comparison for cotton production 
per acre. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 129. 

Dr. Suaw. I have shown in this case the data from South Carolina, 
because in South Carolina, since 1926, they have had a 5-acre cotton 
growing contest, where they gave a rather substantial cash prize to 
the State winner each year. They add to that a sweepstakes prize. 
Whenever the winner sets a record higher than any previous winner 
did, they give him the sweepstakes prize. There is a constant incen- 
tive in this cotton-growing contest to do everything that can be done 
to increase yields. 

You will notice cotton production went up from 1,200 pounds of 
lint per acre in 1930 to about 1,700. It looks like it is leveling off. 
In 1946 and 1951 there is not much change. 

Look at the South Carolina average yields. We did get a rise 
there too. We increased the average yields about a third in response 
to the new information that was developed. It looks like a rather 
small increase in relation to the big one shown on the contest curve. 
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1 think the significant part of the answer to that is that the contest 
does not necessarily represent economic production of cotton. I mean 
it is all-out production, with everything—fertilizers, insecticides, and 
so forth—and it is not economic. 

It looks like the average production of cotton in the South is leveling 
off. 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION PER ACRE 


On wheat I have 2 charts, 1 to represent the plains, the dryland 
area, and the other 1 the more humid growing conditions. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE DRYLAND AREA 





First I will take up the dryland area. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Dr. SHaw. This chart for the dryland area represents Thomas 
County, Kans. I have represented the research frontier in this case 
by the yields we have obtained on our best treatment at the Colby 
Experiment Station. 

You will notice, first of all, that the best yields we have obtained 
year by year frequently get down to almost zero. There were 8 
times in this period, from 1915 up to the present time, when the best 
yield we could get experimentally was less than 5 bushels to the acre. 
In other words, that is an illustration of the kind of hazards we are 
dealing with in that area. 
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The second thing you will notice is that experimentally we have 
not learned how to produce more wheat per acre in this period of about 
30 vears. In other words, we were growing wheat about as well back 
in 1920 as we are today. 

Now , we have introduced new varieties all along through that period 
as resistants to new diseases have come along and what we have accom- 
plished is that we have prevented a decline in yields. But we have 
only been able to hold our own. 

Senator Youn. Are you speaking largely of winter wheat pro- 
duction, or are you speaking of spring wheat production also? 

Dr. SHaw. This is winter wheat production. But the same general 
situation prevails in the dryland area. 

Senator Younc. There has been a rather remarkable increase in 
yields of spring wheat has there not? 

Dr. SHaw. We can take the case of the county average. You will 
notice that we did get a significant rise, in terms of the county average, 
during this period. Now, why did we get it? The reason we got it is 
that the farmers are now adopting and using practices that were in 
effect already in the exprimental plots in 1920, the principal one being 
moisture conservation. 

Senator Youna. That does have a lot to do with it. But being a 
wheat farmer myself, | would like to say that more of it was because 
of new varieties of rust-resistant wheat that were developed in the 
past years. Now it looks like the new varieties are going to run out, 
that they may be as susceptible to rust as the older varieties. That is 
why we are particularly concerned about the development of new 
varieties of wheat that can withstand rust. 

Dr. Saaw. Yes. In terms of the farmer’s production, having the 
disease-resistant variety, so that vou can carry on from year to year, 
has certainly enabled this rise along with the moisture conservation 

But what I was comparing here when I said it has leveled off 
what we had on our research plots. We had varieties all along 
through this period that would stand up, researchwise, on single 
plots, and as we developed them and got the seed available, then 
farmers have been able to adopt them. And that is what is being 
reflected in my chart. We are getting that information out to the 
farmers and getting it adopted. ‘They have increased vields. 

Senator Younac. The varieties that were made available to the 
farmers from 1937 to the present time were a vast improvement 
over any new varieties that you developed in previous vears; is that 
not correct? 

Dr. Suaw. I agree fully with that. But it takes us around 15 

‘ars from the ine we get the quality we want into an inbred, to 
a the crossing and get the quality established and so on. 

Senator Youna. We have a serious problem there now with the 
threat of 15—-B rust. Unless we deve lop some new varieties that will 
withstand that rust, our production could suffer badly up there 

Dr. Suaw. There is no question about it. We are making fairly 
good progress on thet, but it is still about 2 vears awav before we 
will have a variety that does combine resistance to 15—B and also 
the other qualities of the wheat 

Senator Youne. How much do you have in the budget this vear 
for wheatstem-rust research? 

I would tike to have those figures now if vou have them 
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Mr. Grant. We do not have those figures with us but they will be 
available, Mr. Chairman, when the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering appears before this committee. 

Dr. SHaw. They will be discussing that specific situation with you, 
and it can be put in at that time. 

In the case of wheats—and I think this is true generally in cereals 
our big battle is to hold our own. As we get a variety resistant to one 
of those rusts, then Nature provides a new rust and we have the 
whole process all over again. 

If we can get a variety of wheat resistant to 15-B rust that will 
vield as well as the ones we have had before, we will think we have 
made quite an accomplishment. 

Senator YounGc. Many of us, Senator Mundt and myself and others 
in the Senate, have been trying hard to get increased funds for rust 
research and other research. We were successful in getting an 
additional $40,000 or $50,000 last year. 

I hope that there is enough in the budget this year for that. If 
there is not, we are going to have to offer an amendment, because, to 
us, that is the most important research that is being conducted in the 
United States. 

Dr. SHaw. We are making quite significant progress. 

We are growing 2 crops a year, | in the north and 1 in the south, 
to speed up that work. 

But, as I say, even with the best we can do, we are still about 2 
years away from having a variety that will resist this 15—B and also 
have the desirable milling characteristics. 

Senator Munpt. Do you know anything about the new type of 
perennial wheat that the Russians are supposed to have developed? 

Dr. SHaw. There is a lot of controversy as to whether they have one, 
ornot. There has been quite a controversy in genetics over in Russia. 
Genetics has been abolished as a science over there. So, there wasn’t 
complete agreement in Russia as to what they were making. 

In terms of the efforts that have been made on perennial wheat, 
from the standpoint of our scientists, we have never had anything 
that would yield anywhere near to our production in winter wheats. 
One of the claims that they made in Russia was that they made wheat 
out of rye by just planting it out in different parts of the country. 
Well, that is impossible. It could not be. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN HUMID AREAS 


On this wheat situation, I have an illustration here for the more 
humid areas. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 133.) 

Dr. SHaw. Now, in this case, we used the highest yield in the Ohio 
variety test. You will see that this contrasts with the one on the 
plains. We have taken the yield up substantially in recent years. 
In 1930 we got to the top and haven’t gone any higher. But we 
have had a substantial followup in terms of the average farmer using 
that information. It looks like his yield is leveling off. 

In trying to summarize the information that I have in all of these 
charts, I think you will recall that in every case that I have shown, 
except the one with potatoes, the resea:ch frontier has either leveled 
off, or is rapidly approaching a leveling-off stage. Now, what does 
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that mean? To me it means that we are coming into equilibrium 
between the research forces that are pushing up and the other forces 
like diseases, insects, soil deterioration, drought, weeds, and so forth, 
that are pushing down. It is natural to suppose that as you get these 
yields higher it is going to get harder and harder to take them still 
higher. 
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We are coming into somewhat of an equilibrium on the research 
frontier. In other words, as fast as we develop a new variety nature 
develops a new disease. If we are going to correct this situation and 
prevent these leveling-offs, in average farm yields, we are going to 
have to push harder on the research front than we have been doing in 
the past. 
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Senator Youna. I recall years ago—I believe some 30 years ago— 
we produced practically no flax because of flaxwilt. At about that 
time one of our researchmen at the State college developed a new wilt- 
resistant flax. If it were not for that, I think we-.would have been 
practically out of flax production in the United States by now. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, and many other crops. You recall that in the case 
of sugarbeets curleytop just about took them out. In the case of 
sugarcane, the mosaic almost took it out. And if we hadn’t had 
these new resistant varieties we would have been out of business. 

I think the thing we should keep in mind in terms of this research 
is that the greatest accomplishment of agricultural research in this 
country is holding your own, being able to combat these new diseases 
and other things that arise in nature. When we get an increase it is 
an extra dividend. In countries where they have not had the research 
program such as we have here, their yields have gone down. 

Senator Youna. I believe the average production of wheat in 
England per acre is somewhat around 30 bushels. 

I read a news article recently where, on a test plot, a yield of some 

bushels per acre was obtained. Is that due to different weather 
conditions than we have here, or is it possible for us in the United 
States to produce yields like that? 

Dr. SHaw. We can produce higher yields than we do if we would 
go into the intensive efforts such as they do in production. One of 
the drives in this country has been to get more output per worker. 
We have farmed on a more extensive scale than they have. We have 
not put the labor into the production of the crops that they have. 
We could do something to increase our yields with more intensive use 
of labor in production. But we can’t do what they have done on a 
national scale simply because of weather conditions. 

We do as well as they do under irrigation when we have moisture 
conditions favorable. We can grow 70-bushel wheat under irrigation. 
But they have an entirely different climatic situation for growing 
wheat than we have. 

Senator Munprt. Is the yield great enough under irrigation so as 
to make it an economic process? 

Dr. Suaw. I don’t know, sir, what the economic situation would 
be in our humid region. It is frequently used, but I have never seen 
the economics of it figured out. 

Senator Munpr. Would there be enough extra wheat production 
to pay for the cost of the irrigation project? 

Dr. SHaw. Under conditions of irrigation, or wherever else you 
could control the moisture, you have greater opportunity, in terms 
of the other things you can do along with it, 1 mean the use of ferti- 
lizers and everything else. 

Senator Munpt. Do they raise much wheat under irrigation in this 
country? 

Dr. Suaw. It is not great in comparison to the total. Mr. Wells, 
do you have the figures on it? 

Mr. Wetts. It is rather small. There are some irrigation acreages 
in the West which turn out very good yields. 

Senator Munprt. Is there an indication that it is an economically 
feasible process, where you can get your costs back, plus a profit? 

Mr. Weuts. Senator Mundt, I think in most instances there are 
other crops which turn out better yields. There is one case that I 
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can think of that does grow some wheat under irrigation. There 
is also irrigated pasture. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have a chart, Dr. Shaw, showing what you 
are doing in making progress with the foot-and-mouth laboratory? 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Could you elaborate on that without benefit 
of a chart? 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE LABORATORY} 


Dr. Suaw. The money, of course, was provided us last year, but the 
laboratory has not yet been built. We still have about 4 or 5 men 
working in Europe in laboratories over there. 

Senator Munpr. Can vou tell us a little bit about that laboratory? 
When is it going to be built, and do you have enough money to build it? 

Dr. SHaw. The laboratory has not been built because of the fact 
that funds were provided for it only last vear. We have been moving 
ahead with plans and specifications. We have let a contract for the 
architectural-engineering work,. We expect to have a contract for 
construction let late this fall for the laboratory. 

Senator Youna. Have vou picked out a site for the laboratory? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes sir; at Plum Island. It is off the northeastern tip 
of Long Island in New York. We are moving ahead on it, but it will 
probably be 18 months to 2 years yet before we have a completed 
laboratory. 

Senator Munpr. Do you expect to start construction this fall? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. We have run into some trouble on preliminary 
estimates that has resulted in rescheduling some of the work, but we 
expect to have construction underway late this fall 

Senator Munpr. Do you need any additional funds in this budget 
to expedite the construction? 

Dr. Suaw. The funds were provided in last year’s budget, and the 
facility is being designed to be built within funds available. This will 
provide housing for only a limited number of personnel. We are in 
hopes that private capital will construct housing for other personnel in 
Long Island. 

Senator Munpt. Then there are no further hurdles, no difficulties, 
nothing else to stop you? 

Dr. Suaw. I don’t think so. I think we are moving right ahead, 
sir. 

Senator Youna. Is the total cost still the same? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. We were provided $10 million together with 
$455,698 unobligated from the $500,000 made available in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949. 

Senator Youne. Will that construct the whole laboratory? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

Senator Youne. How much money do you have available now? 

Dr. SHaw. We have $10,455,698. 

Senator Young. The entire amount? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Senator Younac. Then there is nothing in the present budget, is 
there, for the laboratory? 

Dr. SuHaw. No increase for the laboratory; no, sir. We will be 
spending the money previously appropriated for the construction of 
the laboratory equipment and supporting facilities. 
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Senator Youna. Will that money remain available until used? 
Dr. SHaw. Until construction is completed; yes, sir. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 





Dr. Saw. I just want to emphasize again my conviction that 
with our research frontiers having a tendency to level off—and by 
that I don’t want anybody to imply we are not developing new find- 
ings, but I am saying ‘that nature has a way of developing new diseases 
just as fast as we are developing the different strains—there is every 
indication that we can expect yields of farmland to level off in the 
future. 

You can be sure we have some opportunities to do something 
about this besides the research. With better educational programs, 
you can expect the gap to be narrowed. 

Perhaps the most significant factor, in terms of yields moving up, 
is the prices of agricultural commodities. If the prices are better 
than they have been relatively, we would expect more adoption of 
improved practices. If they stay where they are now or go lower, 
then average production will come down. There is not much question 
about it. 

But I would like to state again that I haven’t any fears about the 
Nation going hungry. I think that our possibilities of making im- 
provements are great. Our scientists are better trained now than 
they were 10 or 15 years ago. Our new techniques in science give us 
a lot of opportunities. But it is going to have to be a greater effort 
than we have been making currently if we are going to keep up with 
the population increases. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have about three tables that I would like 
to discuss with you. 



















FURTHER DISCUSSION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE LABORATORY 





Senator Youna. Before you go into that, Dr. Shaw, I am not quite 
clear on this research laboratory we spoke of a minute ago. 

I note in the budget estimates you have $527,000 as an estimate for 
1954. What is that for? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, that was the estimate included in the 
printed Budget of the amount which would be obligated in 1954 from 
the funds which were appropriated in the Urgent “Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1952. 

However, at the present time, those estimates have been revised 
somewhat. In view of the difficulties mentioned a few minutes ago 
by Dr. Shaw, it is estimated that only about $573,000 will be obli- 
gated in 1953 instead of some $9,900,000 as shown in the budget 
schedule. 

On this basis most of the obligations, about $9,200,000, will be 
incurred in the fiscal year 1954. No new funds are requested to be 
appropriated in this budget. It is just a matter of reflecting obligations 
under the funds which have already been appropriated. 
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FUNDS FOR RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY 


Senator Younc. Dr. Shaw, do you have any figures on how much 
Federal money is used to subsidize research in industry? 

Dr. Suaw. This first table that I have, sir, bears on that point, the 
one that I have just passed out to you. 

Senator Youna. That table will be inserted into the record at 
this point. 

(The table referred to follows:)} 


Facts about research in industry in 1961 


Total cost of research - - -- 1 $1, 959, 100, 000 
Proportion of industrial researe h cost borne by Federal Government: 
All industry sak a cea percent 


Aircraft ___- ‘ a aaa 
Electrical machine Ty ee a ‘eae ; do 
Chemical industry : 2 3 _.do 
Cost of research as a percent of s ales: 
en VORRONPI ois ies ae ; do 
Aircraft___- ya bapnegs deed an des eS do 
Electrical machinery - - ----- ; : ..do : 
Chemical industry - - _ ~~ -_- an _do .§ 
Cost per research worker: 
All industry - - - pial ace gual .... $8, 900 
Aircraft___ . - ‘ , ‘ . 9,900 
Electrical machinery - ee . 9 800 
Chemical industry - - - ~~ ; : 7, 900 
Wem. Jlaceddax ? g ok 5, 700 


1 Survey of 2,000 companies, about 85 percent of all industrial research. 


Dr. Suaw. This table is from a survey that has been made by the 
Research and Development Board of the Military Establishment and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics jointly. They have surveyed 2,000 
companies in industry, and they conclude that it accounts for about 
85 percent of all industrial research. 

You will notice the first item in the table shows the total cost of all 
that research is $1,959,100,000. That is what is being spent by these 
2,000 companies, representing about 85 percent of all research in 
industry. 

Senator Munpt. What did you say was the source of these figures? 

Dr. SHaw. The survey made by the Research and Development 
Board of the National Military Establishment and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The second item is the proportion of the industrial-research cost 
borne by the Federal Government. You will notice that for all 
industry the Federal Government is paying 47 percent of the total cost 
of all research. In other words, in the terms of the figure up at the 
top, the Federal Government is putting up roughly $1 billion. 

Senator Youn. Is that for wartime or peacetime production? 

Dr. Suaw. A large share of it is in terms of the military, in view of 
the fact that of the $2.4 billion that the Government is currently 
spending for all research, the military has 1.7 billion of the total. 
So the military and the Atomic Energy Commission together account 
for a large share of this Government’s support of research. 
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Senator Youna. Even though it is spent for military research, 
industry has been benefited greatly in peacetime production as a 
result; is that not correct? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. You take the second item there, the Government 
is supporting 85 percent of all the research done by the aircraft indus- 
try. Certainly that is an advantage to the Government in terms of 
planes, but it is also an advantage to the industry producing the 
planes. 

In the case of electrical machinery, the Government is spending 
58 percent of the total cost. This is direct Government payments 
and has nothing to do with what they save on taxes by expenditures 
for research. This is direct contract by the Government. 

In the chemical industry, the Government is paying 7 percent of 
the cost. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have a comparable figure now for agri- 
culture? 

Dr. SHaw. In the case of agriculture, the total research expendi- 
tures in agriculture are around $250 million. 

Of that, industry is putting up $140 million and the Federal Govy- 
ernment and the States together about $110 million. 

Of the $110 million, it is divided about 50-50 between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

In other words, the current Federal Government expenditure for 
agriculture! research is $56 million a year. 


Senator Munpt. That would be about 25 percent of the total, 
would it not? 

Dr. SHaw. About that 

Senator Munprt. Of course, all of industry has the advantage, with 


the exception of the chemical industry. 

Dr. Suaw. I have only listed these few here. There will be others 
in the same category as the chemical industry, sir. 

Senator Munpr. But it still holds that it is about half as much as 
all of your industries. Your first figure is 47 percent, and if your 
quick calculation is correct that the Federal Government puts in 
about 25 percent of agriculture, that would be about half, compared 
to the 2,000 companies. 

Senator Young. Again, agriculture is on the short end of it, which 
is contrary to all the publicity in the magazines, newspapers, and 
other publications. 

Industry has received $15,400,000,000 in benefits from tax amorti- 
zation during the period beginning with the Korean war, which is 
certainly not comparable to any amount that agriculture has received. 

Dr. SHaw. Agriculture has been on the short end all the way 
through. I think this next item, No. 3, will bring that out even 
better. This is the cost of the research as a percent of sales. For all 
industry, 2 percent of the total sales is spent for research. 

Taking the case of agriculture, if we figure out the percent of total 
farm income that is being spent for the research by the Federal 
Government and the States, it is about three-tenths of 1 percent as 
compared with this 2 percent for all industry. Well, that gives you 
the relative position of agriculture as contrasted with industry. 

Senator Munpr. Is that No. 3 figure the cost of the research as a 
percent of sales which is paid by industry or by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 
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It is not clear from the table. 

Dr. SHaw. The 2 percent actually is the total, Government and 
industry, and my three-tenths of 1 percent in the case of agriculture 
was the total for the States and the Federal Government. 

Another thing, even within the Federal! Government, agriculture 
has been on the short end of the stick The research e3 penditures of 
all other agencies of Government excepting agriculture—leaving out 
all the military expenditures for research-—has increased about 900 
percent between 1940 and the present time. Agriculture has increased 
94 percent. 

Senator You NG, Are you speaking how of Federal expenditures 
alone? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. Does tnat include the States? 

Dr. Suaw. The Federal expenditures alone are what I was talking 
about. The last item on the table there is the cost per research 
worker. You will notice that for all industry the cost per research 
worker, that is, the total research cost divided by the total number 
of emplovees, is $8,900. for a comparison with the USDA, the cost 
per research worker ts $5,700. 

The main feature there is salaries paid to the scientists 
INVESTMENT IN PRINCIPAL FIELDS OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, FISCAL 

YEAR 1952, FOR UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AND 

STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Dr. SHaw. The second table that I have passed out to you does 


show the total expenditures of the State agricultural experiment 
stations and the Depariment for research, divided up between the 
fields. 
Senator Younc. That table will appear in the record at this point 
(The table referred to follows 
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Investment in principal fields of agricultural research, fiscal year 1952, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and State agricultural experiment stations 


{In millions] 


U.S. De- 
Total partment of 
Agriculture 


Utilization 
Crop products. . 
Animal products 
Forest products 
Human nutrition 


Total.... 


Marketing 
Marketing costs, margins and efficiency 
Improvement and evaluation of product quality 
Improvement in market organization and facilities. 
Collection, analysis, and dissemination of market data 


OEE cseniae~<dtndaienontns 


Farm and household economics: 
Economics of production 
Household economics 
Rural life---.-- . 


Total 


Engineering, structures: 
Farm machinery and household equipment 
Housing, farm buildings 
Farm electrification 


Total 


Animal production: 
Beef cattle___- 
Dairy cattle 
Poultry 
Swine ‘ bibdebs 
Sheep and goats. 
OUT: dens 


Total 


Plant production: | 
Field crops . ain ; nee . 89 4.00 10. 89 
Forage and pasture crops 5.71 | 1.19 | 4. 52 
Horticultural crops A ; 5. 21 | 4. 74 | 11. 47 
Forests and ranges -. - - . " ; ‘ ‘ 6. 31 5.18 | 1.13 
Total 4 tialitiiartan deaken ‘ 43. 12 15.11 | 28. 01 
Soils research, total... duties ‘ ae ‘ ‘ omen 10. 04 3. 27 6.77 


“1-43, 43 | 969. 79 


Grand total anh dit aiieiiiiall adie 113, 22 


1 In addition $3.92 million were made available to the Department from outside sources principally for 
military needs and for foreign agricultural programs of only incidental interest to American agriculture. 
3 Includes $12.28 million of Federal-grant funds from 1952 appropriations. 


Dr. Suaw. This table is developed on where the research is done. 
We had a total expenditure between the Department and the State 
agricultural experiment stations of $113 million in 1952, forty-three- 
odd million dollars being spent by the agencies of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, $69 million being spent by the State 
experiment stations. 

That is broken down, as you will see in the first column of figures, 
into $15 million for utilization research, $9.06 million for marketing 
research, $5.5 million for farm and household economics, $3.63 million 
for engineering and structures, $26.14 million for animal production 
research, $43.12 million for plant production research, and $10.04 
million for soils research. 
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The next table has the same picture except that this is broken down 
by the source of the funds. 

Senator Younae. That table will appear in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Contributions to principal fields of agricultural research from Federal and non-F ederal 
sources, fiscal year 1952 


{In millions of dollars] 


Total USDA 


Item and State 


Federal ! Non-Federal ? 


Utilization: 
Crop products. ...-. 
Animal produuts_. 
Foresv nreduc's_-. 
Human nutj.ion 


Marketing: 
Marketing costs, margins, and efficiency 
Improvement and evaluation of product quality 
eons in market organization and facilities_- 
Collection, analysis, and dissemination of market data 


Total. 


Farm and household economics: 
Economics of production.._. 
Household economics 
Rural life 


Total.-. 


Engineering—structures: 
Farm machinery and household equipment. 
Housing—farm buildings 
Farm electrification. 


Total. 


Animal production: 
Beef cattle 
Dairy cattle 
Poultry--. 
Swine_... en 
Sheep and goats 
Other... 


Total. 


Plant production: 
Field crops bs dishes ‘ 
Forage and pasture crops. .. 5.71 
Horticultural crops 16. 21 
Forests and ranges...... 6. 31 


Total __-- ot ew ‘ f 43. 12 23. 76 
Soils research: Soils research, total -- ities = 10. 04 5. 64 


Grand total 113. 22 56. 29 | 93 


1 USDA appropriations plus Federal-grant funds made available to the State agricultural experiment 
stations. In addition $3.92 million were made available to the Department from outside sources principally 
for military needs and for foreign agricultural programs of only incidental interest to American agriculture. 

3 Non-Federal funds of the State agricultural experiment stations, 


Dr. SHaw. The first table was where the money was spent. The 
second one is by the source of the funds, the two columns being Federal 
funds and non-Federal funds at the State experiment stations. 

If you will go to the bottom of the table you will notice that the 
Federal Government and the State governments are putting up just 
about the same amount of money, $56 million apiece, for agricultural 


research. 
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Senator Munpr. What are the main items included in the horti- 
cultural crops? 

Dr. SHaw. In the horticultural crops are all of our fruits and vege- 
tables, all of our stone fruits, strawberries, all the way through, 
apples, peaches, pears, and so on, and all the vegetables. 

Senator Munpt. All the fruits and vegetables? 

Dr. Suaw. All the fruits and vegetables. 


SALARIES OF RESEARCH WORKERS 


Senator Youna. I notice on the first page you show that the aver- 
age salary paid a research worker in the United States Department of 
Agriculture is $5,700. What is the top salary that a research worker 
can receive in the Federal Government? 

Dr. SHaw. The $5,700 includes all research costs per employee 
such as equipment and supplies as well as salary. The top salary 
one can receive is for the grade 18 in the civil service, which is $14,800 
a year. 

In the case of scientists in the Department of Agriculture, there 
are only two of those, Mr. Wells and myself. 

Senator Munpr. Is that what you call a basic salary? Does it 
have a percentage added to it of some sort, or is that the gross salary? 

Dr. SHaw. The grades below that have a $1,000 range between the 
starting salary and the top. But when we get down into our divisions 
where the research work is done, the salary that is paid to our division 
chiefs is about $9,600. 

Senator Younc. You have many research workers that could ¢g 
much more money in private industry; is that right? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. There are many of them that are offered 
and 3 times as much as they can make with us, right along. But from 
the standpoint of public service and the environment in which the 
research is conducted, many of them do elect to stay with us. 

Senator YounG. Do you lose many top research workers? 

Dr. SuHaw. We lose quite a few. One of the areas where we have 
lost the most is in our work at the four large regional research labora- 
tories that are developing new uses for agricultural commodities. 

We hire new folks that have just been turned out of college, put 
them into those laboratories for 2 or 3 years; and then, since industry 
thinks that that is just about the Soa, training ground, they come in 
and pick them up from us. After we have had them about 2 or 3 
years, industry hires them from us. 

Senator Munpt. That is not necessarily a net loss to the agricul- 
tural industry, though; is that not correct? 

Dr. SHaw. A good many of them go into the food industry and so 
on. That is correct. But we are not on a competitive basis as to 
salaries. I think that currently, as far as the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State experiment stations are concerned, we still 

can compete fairly well because of the environment in which our 
scientists work and because of their feeling of public service. We 
still have a good many good people. 

I would say certainly that, on the average, the scientists we have 
in the Department and the State experiment stations are just as 
good as any that are in industry. 
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Senator Munpt. I am a new member of this committee. I am 
familiar with the research laboratory in Peoria, Ill. Is that one of 
the four? 

Dr. SHaw. That is one of them. The others are at Philadelphia, 
at Berkeley, Calif., and at New Orleans. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have smaller research laboratories, or is 
all the work done in the four? 

Dr. SHaw. In the utilization work, for developing new uses of 
agricultural products, most of it is done in the four laboratories 

We do have a few other locations 

We have a citrus station down at Pasadena, Calif. We have a 
little work in cooperation with the Washington station up at Prosser, 
Wash. We have a little work down in North Carolina. But, by 
and large, the bulk of it is in those four. 

Senator Munpr. Are those four exclusively devoted to developing 
new uses? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. What do you call an institution like Beltsville? 

Dr. Suaw. It is the headquarters of all of our research. The 
Bureau that has the four laboratories has no work out at Beltsville. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of Plant Industry, the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, the main production bureaus, all have headquarters there. 

Senator Munpv. Do you have regional offices doing the same kind 
of work that Beltsville is doing? 

Dr. Suaw. It is mainly in cooperation with the State experiment 
stations, the 48 State experiment stations, where we locate men with 
the State people. We do have small substations out in the States, too. 
But our main effort is at Beltsville and in cooperation with the State 
experiment stations. 

Senator Munpr. Then is it correct to say that vou have this major 
eftort at Beltsville and then you have in each State a separate Federal 
experiment station? 

Dr. SHaw. In the States, the main experiment stations are State 
owned and operated, under full State direction. We locate our 
people with the State people in their laboratories and on their field 
plots and so on. We don’t have Federal ownership of those facilities. 

Senator Munpr. Is Beltsville, then, the only federally owned and 
federally run institution dealing with agricultural experimentation, 
aside from those institutions dedicated to new uses? 

Dr. SHaw. No, sir. We have nine laboratories that are called 
Bankhead-Jones laboratories, that were established under the Bank- 
head-Jones Act. One of them is down at Riverside, Calif., working 
on soil-salinity problems. Another one is located down in South 
Carolina, working on vegetable crops. One at Auburn, Ala., on ani- 
mal diseases. There are nine of those. 

Senator Munpr. Will you list those and their specialty in the record 
at this point? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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Special research laboratories in major agricultural regions established pursuant to 
the Bankhead-Jones Act, approved June 29, 1935 


Laboratory Location 


1. Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory 
Regional Pasture Research Laboratory 
Regional Soybean Laboratory 

Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory 
Regional Sheep Breeding Laboratory 
Regional Animal Disease Laboratory 
Regional Laboratory for Improvement of Viability in Poultry : East Lansing, Mich. 


Charleston, 8. C 
State College, Pa. 
Urbana, Il. 
Ames, Iowa. 
Dubois, Idaho. 
Auburn, Ala. 


Regional Salinity Laboratory Riverside, Calif. 


Laboratory for Research into the Relation of Soils to Plant, Animal, and | Ithaca, N. Y. 
Human Nutrition. 


Senator Munpt. What else have you besides the Bankhead-Jones 
stations? 

Do you have sort of regional or district or area offices doing the 
type of work that is being done at Beltsville? 

Dr. Suaw. We have a few other regional stations. We have one, 
for instance, at Mandan, N. Dak. It is called the Northern Great 
Plains Field Station. It is working on the problems of the Northern 
Plains, both the field crops and the horticultural crops and soil 
problems there. We cooperate with the North Dakota Experiment 
Station, but that is a federally owned establishment. We have 
another one for the Southern Plains down at Woodward, Okla., that 
is in the same category as the one up in North Dakota. We have 
some stations out in the irrigated regions and also in the dryland 
regions. 

Senator Munpr. Again, without trying to do it from memory, 
will you make a complete list of those and their locations at this 
point in the record? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Senator Munpt. We are trying to get as complete a picture in the 
record at this point of the whole agricultural research and experi- 
mental program, with a designation of the places where these labora- 
tories are located, or experimental institutions, or whatever you call 
them, just those run wholly by the Federal Government, not where 
the State cooperates. 

Dr. Saw. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


INVENTORY OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 





The following list of research facilities includes only the laboratories, field 
stations, or combinations of laboratories and field stations operated by agencies 
of the United States Department of Agriculture through ownership or leasing 
arrangements. It does not include facilities made available on a cooperative 
basis to the Department at such locations as State agricultural experiment 
stations, which broaden very significantly the opportunity for research on the 
part of such agencies. 

The research facilities are grouped geographically into three categories: United 
States, Territories and possessions, and foreign countries. Descriptions of 
facilities are based on the following definitions: Field station (location where 
outdoor research—experimental plots, livestock breeding, or animal disease 
work, etc.—is under way); laboratory (location where chemical, biological, or 
other indoor research is being conducted). 
















The bureau or agency 
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conducting the work is shown under the heading 


“Agency,” denoted for the sake of brevity by the following initials: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics - - - 

Agricultural Research Administration: 
Office of Administrator 
Office of Experiment Stations : 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics .. BHNHE 
Bureau of Animal Industry - - 
Bureau of Dairy Industry : 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry BAIC 


Bureau of Plant Industry, 


haa . . BAE 
OA, ARA 


OES 


: BAI 
BDI 


Soils, and Agricultural Engineering... BPISAE 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine _ - - BEPQ 


Forest Service 


FS 


Production and Marke sting Administration PMA 
Soil Conservation Service_.. 


Location 


UNITED STATES 
Alabama: 
Auburn 


Florala 
Arizona 
Glendate 
Mesa 
Phoenix 
Sacato2 


Tempe 
Tucson 


California: 
Albany 


Anaheim - - 
Bakersfield 


Berkeley 


Brawley... 


a 
Davis 


Fontana 
Fresno 


PGR. viigeesae 
La Jolla... 
Los Angeles 


Pasadena - _- 
Pomona. . . 
Riverside 

Salinas..... 


San Francisco 
Shafter 





Type of facility 


Laboratory 


| Laboratory, field station 


do 


Field station 
do 


| Laboratory, field station 


Field station 
Field station, laboratory 


Laboratory, field station 
do 


| Field station 


Laboratory, field station 


Laboratory, pilot plant 


Laboratory .. 
do 
Field station sasde 


Laboratory, field station 
Field station 

do 

do 


| Field station, laboratory 


Field station, laboratory 


Laboratory, field station 
do 
Field station, laboratory 


| Laboratory, field station 


Field station, laboratory 
do 
Field station 


Laboratory 


Laboratory, field station 


do 


do 
Laboratory 


Laboratory, field station 
Gi vinin 
.do 


| Irrigation requirements; water spread- | SCS 


SCS 


Type of work Agency 


Diseases and parasites of cattle BAI 

Cotton, soil management, and tillage | BPISAE 
machinery investigations } 

Cereal and forage insects BEPQ 


Poultry feeding BAI 

Cotton insects BEPQ 

Truck-crop and garden insects BEPQ 

Water requirements and moisture | SCS 
penetration under irrigation. 


| Cereal, cotton, and nematode investi- | BPISAE 


gations. 
Cereal and forage insects BEPQ 
Cotton insects and bee culture BEPQ 
Forest and range research FS 
Water yield and sediment production | SCS 
from grassland watersheds 


Utilization of agricultural commodi- | BAIC 
ties, western region 
Bee culture and biological control BEPQ 
Cereal and forage insects BEPQ 
Water spreading and underground | SCS 
storage. 
Forest insects BEPQ 
Economic investigations | BAE 
Forest and range research | FS 
Irrigation investigations scs 
Cereal, forage, sugar; soil manage-/| BPISAE 
ment, weed control, vegetable, and 
other crop investigations 


| Plant introduction and forest disease | BPISAE 


investigations 
Bee culture and biological control | BEPQ 


| Fur-animal husbandry BAI 


Deciduous fruit production, transpor- | BPISAE 
tation and storage investigations of 
horticultural crops 

Stored product insects BEPQ 


| Citrus, date, and other subtropical | BPISAE 


fruit investigations 
Drug plant and vegetable investiga- | BPISAE 
tions 
Irrigation requirements; water balance | SCS 
sheets. 
Preservation and processing of fruits 
and vegetables of southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona 
ing; soil permeability. 
Sugar beets, sugar sorghum, deciduous | BPISAE 
fruit, and soil management investi- 
gations. 
Fruit insects... .. | BEPQ 
Investigations on “guayule and other | » 
rubber-bearing plants. 
Rubber and sugar beet investigations 
Forest-disease investigations 
Cotton, rubber, vegetable oils, and | 
farm machinery investigations. 


| Fruit insects; truck-crop and garden 


insects. 















UNITED STATES—Ccon 
Colorado 
Akron 
Denver 







Fort Collins 






Do 





Grand Junction 
(rreeiey 
( nnecticut: New 
Ha ‘ 
District of Columbia 































West F 
Winter Haven 


ilm Beach 
















atkinsville 


W 


















Coeur d’ Alene 
Dubois 
M oscow 


l'win Falls 










Tlinot 


Peoria 


Urbana 







Indiana 
Lafayette 


Vincennes 










Iow : 
Ames 
Ankeny 
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Location Type of facility 


UNITED STATES—Ccon 


Loutsiana: 
Baton Rouge Laboratory, field station Bee culture 
Bogalusa Laboratory fung-oil i 
Field station, laboratory Nut and farm 
tions 
Crowley Laboratory Cereal and forage tr 
Houma do Sugarcane products it 
Laboratory, fleld statior Cereal and forage ir ) 
Field station, laboratory Sugarcane and farm machiner I BPISAI 
Jeanerette Field station se ittle br ng ar : BAI 
do Dairy cattle research BDI 
Lafayette Laboratory Stored products insect BEPQ 
New Orleans Laboratory, pilot plant Utilization of agricultural modi BAI( 
ties, southert 
Field station Forest and rang irct Fs 
Laboratory Rice investigat PMA 
Shreveport Laboratory, field station Fruit inse¢ BEPQ 
Field station, laboratory Nut inve tio BPISAE 
Tallulah Field station Cotton tr BEPQ 
Maine 
Orono-Presque Isle._| Laboratory, field station. Truck-crop and § len ins BEPQ 
Presque Isle Field station, laboratory Potato inves oI BPISAE 
Maryland 
Beltsville do Agricultural res 
Department 
under listing 
Overall s 
of Of 
aboratory, field station Animal andr 
diseas sO nimal 
do Dairy-cattle and 
search 
do Fruit, forest, truck-crop 
insects, cereal and forage 
stored product insect 
ind biological control; insecticide 
and fungicide investigations 
Laboratory Investigations on food and nutrition, | BHNHE 
textiles and clothing, and hot 
and household equipment 
Headquarters for Bureau Plant, soil, and agricultural engir BPISAE 
ing researct 
Laboratory Grain investigations PMA 
College Park Lahoratory, field station Hydrologic effects of erosi control SCs 
Glenn Dale Field station, laboratory Plant introduction BPISAE 
Michigan: East Lans Laboratory Poultry husbandry d diseas BAI 
sing. 


Field station, laboratory Sugar heet, forage, v ! farm BPISAE 
machinery, mecha pr ! 


ind soil management i 
Minnesota: 
East Grand Forks do Potato production, 
ment and storage 
Minneapolis Laboratory Improved design 
structures 
St. Paul Field station Forest research 
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Gulfport Laboratory, field station Forest insects 
Field station, laboratory Forest disease investigation 
Meridian do ; Sugarcane, sugar ur 
fruit, nut, and veget 
tions 
State College Laboratory, field station Cereal and forage insec 
do Sedimentation in 
Stoneville Field station Cotton insects 
Field station, laboratory Cotton ginning, cotton 
farm m 
investig 
Laboratory Cotton i 
Missouri: Columbia .| Field station, laboratory Cereal, weed 
farm machinery, 
and soil-manager 
Montana: 
Billings -.....- f Field station Snow surveys and water requirement scs 
Bozeman. . . Laboratory, field station Cereal and forage insect BEPQ 
Field station Snow surveys and water for $ $C 
Choteau. . .. is Laboratory, field station Cereal and forage insect BEPQ 
Huntley Field station Dairy-cattle research BDI 
Miles City : do ; Beef-cattle and swine breeding id | BAI 
feeding 
PENG odeccccces do ; Forest and range research FS 
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Snow surveys and water- 
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Studies on infiltration and 
under irrigation 

Economic investigations 

Fores; 

Forest and range research 


insects 


Pasture, forage, and soil investigations 

Forest research 

Utilization of agricultural commodi- 
ties, eastern region. 


Truck-crop and garden insects 
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Cotton investigations 

rruck-crop and garden insects 
insects 

Cotton and tobacco investigat 


Soil-management 


invest 
Truck-crop and garden insects 
Cereal, cotton, forage, toba 
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Dairy-cattle research 


Stigat 
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UNITED STATES—COI 


W ashington—C on 
Wenatchee 


Milwaukee 

Sturgeon Bay 
W yoming 

Cheyenne 


Laramie 


TERRITORIES ANI 
POSSESSIONS 


Alaksa: Palmer 


Hawaii 

Hilo 

Honolulu 
Maui 


Kahului 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Canal Zone 

Costa Rica 
Los Diamantes 
Turrialba 


Curundu 


France: Rueil-Mal- 


naison 
Guatemala 

City 
Haiti 
Mexico 
Ciudad Valles 
Cozolapa 
Guaymas Sonora 
Mexico City 


Guatemala 


Marfrane 


Mexico, D. F 
rorreon, Coah 
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ahboratory, field 


aboratory 


szaboratory, 
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Laboratory, field station 


Field station, laboratory 


iboratory, field station 
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tation 


eld station, laboratory 


iboratory 
eld station 


aboratory, field station 


eld station, laboratory 


1 
do 


‘ield station, laboratory 


szaboratory 
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lo 
lo 
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do 
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aboratory, field station 
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1 
do 


do 
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1954 


Type of work 


Fruit insects 

Deciduous fruit and farm building in- 
vestigations; fruit, vegetable, trans 
portation and storage studies 

Fruit insects, insecticide and fungicide 
investigations, bee culture and bio 
logical control 

Fruit insects, bee culture and biologi 


eal control 


of the economics of soil cor 
ation 
¢ culture and biological control 
Cereal, forage, tobacco, vegetable, de 
duous, forest disease, farm build 
, and farm electrification investi 
rations 
t products research 
rologic investig ind study of 
the efficiency of erosion control struc 
ture 
Forest insects 
Plant introduction 


ition 


Deciduous fruit, vegetable, and farm 
wind break investigation 
Bee culture and biological control 


irch in soils, horticulture, agron- 


omy, agricultural economics, agri- 
cultural engineering, entomology, 
ind animal industry 


Fruit insect 
Fruit insect 
ical control 


Fruit insects 


, bee culture, and biolog 


Research investigations on tri 
plants 

Forest research 

Research and extension work on crops 
of importance to the Virgin Islands 


ypical 


Forest insects 


Rubber investigations 

Abaca and rubber production investi- 
gations 

Bee culture and biological contro 


Rubber investigations 
do 


Fruit insects 

Rubber investigations 

Fruit insects 

Fruit insects, bee 
logical control 

Bee culture and biological control 

Cotton insects 


culture, and bio 
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BEPQ 
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BPISAE 
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sEPQ 
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FS 
OES 


BEPQ 


BPISAE 
BPISAE 


BEPQ 
BPISAE 
BPISAE 
BEPQ 
BPISAE 
BEPQ 
BEPQ 


BEPQ 
BEPQ 


Madrid do Bee culture and biological control BEPQ 


Spain 


Dr. SHaw. That is all I have, sir. We do have, in terms of the 
Office of the Administrator, a couple of changes in the item that I 
would like to discuss with you, but in terms of the general case, that is 
all T have. 

Senator Youne. Who would handle the budget questions? 

Dr. Suaw. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Struttmann are here. On the 
Office of the Administrator we have two changes that relate to the 
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research center out at Beltsville, and Mr. Spencer could discuss them 
with you. 


REDUCTION IN COST OF FOOD EFFECTED BY AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Senator Youna. Dr. Shaw, do you have any figures to enter into 
the record as to how much agricultural research has contributed to 
reducing the cost of food? 

Dr. SHaw. The best figures I can give you are from a study made 
by Dr. Schultz at the University of Chicago, which has just come out 
He tried to calculate what the cost of food would have been if we bad 
been producing it by techniques that we had available in 1910. If he 
figures out his costs of labor and fertilizer and everything on the basis 
of 1910 prices, he comes to the conclusion that the food production 
costs currently are $9 billion less than what they would have been 
if we had not had the improved techniques. 

If you figure the costs of those inputs at 1950 prices, then the 
cost of food would have been $16 billion greater if we had to produce 
it by 1910 techniques rather than those we use now. 

So taking either one you want, if you take $9 billion as the reduc- 
tion, we have spent on agricultural research and extension in the 
United States, State and Federal, since 1910, perhaps about $3 
billion altogether. 

So if you take his lower figure, we are getting a 300 percent return 
every year; if we take his higher figure, it is 500 percent a year. 

Senator Munpt. Of course, that is human progress regardless of 
whence it came. 

Can you buttress that by some illustration of specific reductions in 
food costs attributable to the work of Federal agricultural research 
projects? 

Dr. SHaw. I have one good illustration. Hybrid corn itself is 
contributing $1 billion worth more of corn each year than what we 
would have had if we had not developed it. 

Senator Munpt. And that was a development from our Federal 
laboratories, was it? 

Dr. SHaw. Federal and State. We work cooperatively. You 
can’t say what is Federal and what is State. 

Senator Youna. We have to leave now for a few minutes for a 
Senate quorum call, and then after that I have a few questions to ask 
at the Interior appropriations hearing. 

In the meantime, until I return, Senator Mundt will conduct the 
hearing. 

Senator Munopt. All right, Doctor, proceed. 

Dr. SHaw. We have a few changes in this item that relate to the 
Agricultural Research Center. Mr. Spencer will discuss them. 

Senator Munoprt. All right, Mr. Spencer. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CENTER 


Mr. Spencer. The first of those items has to do with the way in 
which the operations work of the Center is financed. 

Two years ago Congress provided a working capital fund, which is 
used as the corpus of the expenditures fund, and that is reimbursed by 
the appropriations of the bureaus carrying on work at the Center. 
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That working capital fund was appropriated originally in the 
amount of $300,000. 

We turn that over from five to six times a year, so that it carries 

load of work amounting to a million and a half to a million and 
three-quarters dollars. There has been a small part of the work at 
the Center, however, financed by direct appropriations to the Office 
of the Administrator. 

That appropriation has financed items like the overall supervision 
of the reimbursable operation, the operation of the water-treatment 
plant, the fire prevention and guard service, normal road repair and 
maintenance, and the maintenance of buildings which are occupied 
by the Office of Operations. 

Senator Munpr. When you speak of reimbursable operations, what 
are the main sources of reimbursability? 

Mr. Spencer. They are the appropriations of the bureaus, such as 
the Animal Industry Bureau, the Dairy Industry Bureau, and so on, 
that have the work which is going on at the Center. 

Senator Munpt. When you loan scientists to point 4, do they get 
reimbursed by United States Department of Agriculture funds? 

Mr. Spencer. This work is either reimbursable from point 4 funds 
or they have a working fund advanced from those funds. But this 
operation, Senator, has to do with the physical operation of the Center, 
that is, electrical work, plumbing, carpentry, habor, that sort of thing. 

It has been decided in the budget for 1954 that it would be desirable 
to place the entire Center on a reimbursable basis rather than partly 
direct appropriation, even though a small part, and the rest reim- 
bursable. 

So there is proposed a change in the appropriation structure which 
will remove from the direct appropriation of the Office of the Adminis- 
trator the funds now used for the specific items I have just discussed 
and place the whole thing on a reimbursable basis, and the funds 
involved will be transferred to the bureaus. So the result is that the 
total amount of money will be the same, but we feel it will give us a 
more effective operation. 

Senator Munpt. About how many dollars are involved there? 

Mr. Spencer. $239,000, sir. 

There will still be continued, from time to time, in the appropriation 
for the Office of the Administrator, appropriations for capital improve- 
ments such as the construction and improvement of buildings and 
additions and betterments to the road system. 

The second item I would like to discuss is such an item in connection 
with a road improvement. 


EXCELLENT WORK OF RESEARCH AGENCIES 


Senator Maypank. Mr. Chairman, might I make a statement here 
in connection with the agricultural research program? 

Senator Munpr. Certainly, Senator Maybank. 

Senator MaysaNnk. I am sorry I was not here earlier, but I had 
another hearing to attend. 

I merely wanted to come down here to state, if I might, with the 
permission of the chairman, that I think the Agricultural Research 
Administration has done a very excellent job. 
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Senator Munpr. You missed a very interesting chart on South 
Carolina, Senator. 

Senator Mayank. I have received a lot of letters from home. I 
just want to say that it is my desire on this subcommittee to help the 
research work not only from the information given this committee, but 
from the general information I have received from all over the country 
here in the past few years, on the Banking and Currency Committee 
and as chairman of the joint committee here. 

I thank you, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. You may proceed now, sir. 


ROAD IMPROVEMENTS AT AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CENTER 


Mr. Spencer. The main road through the center, the East-West 
Highway is a 5%-mile road, which runs from the present Washington- 
Baltimore Boulevard to the Laurel-Bowie road. This carries most of 
our traffic to the center although there are other roads there. 

That road has a heavy gravel base with a light bituminous surface 
over most of its length. We have in the past put on a heavier bitu- 
minous surfacing on the 2-mile section of that road which is nearest 
the Washington-Baltimore Boulevard. 

The section that I have just spoken of is this heavy black section 
directly under the caption “East-West” on that map. What we are 
now requesting funds for is the extension of this heavy bituminous 
surface on the part between the 2 white lines for a distance of 0.8 mile. 

Senator Munpt. Would that be the same as the checked section? 

Mr. Spencer. That is the black. The checkerboard type is the 
concrete, which is simply the entrance. 

The reason why we need to extend this is to provide the heavier 
wearing surface up to the point where the new Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway will intersect the East-West Highway. 

As you know, the Baltimore-Washington Parkway is already fairly 
well advanced in construction, and a cloverleaf is being provided in 
there from which feeder roads may lead into that parkway. 

We already have heavy traffic on the East-West Highway and with 
the opening of the parkway it will become very much heavier. 

The engineers feel that unless the heavy bituminous surface is pro- 
vided between the present Washington-Baltimore Boulevard and the 
new parkway, the road simply will go to pieces in a fairly short time. 
So that we are asking for the funds necessary to do this improvement 
work. 

Senator Munpr. Is that $10,923? 

Mr. Spencer. $10,923. 

That work we propose to handle by contract. 


PERSONNEL IN RESEARCH INCREASES 


Senator Munpt. May I inquire, if you get the amount asked for, 
will you then have more, or less personnel engaged in research? 

Mr. Spencer. This particular item would have no effect. 

Senator Munpr. I am talking about the overall, not this par- 
ticular item. 

Dr. Suaw. Senator, there is an increase in the total budget for the 
Department of Agriculture for research of $2,400,000 
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Of the $2.4 million, $1 million is for payments to State agricultural 
experiment stations. The States will employ the people on these 
funds. 

But the $1.4 million is an increase in the research funds for the 
Department of Agriculture and will involve increased employment in 
the several bureaus that get the parts of the increase. Each one of 
these will be discussed as the individual bureaus come up before you. 

Senator Munpr. I am trying to get the overall picture. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Chairman, may I get myself straight on 
that? 

Senator Munpr. Yes, Senator Maybank. 

Senator Maypank. I understood him to say the employment 
increases would be jointly with the States; for instance, in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Are these people on the payrolls paid jointly with the States, or 
are they exclusively paid from Department of Agriculture funds? 

Dr. SHaw. Of the total $2.4 million increase, $1 million of it is 
paid directly to the State experiment stations, and they will employ 
State people on that. 

Senator Maysank. Are many of them already on the payrolls on a 
supplemented salary? 

Dr. SHaw. I think most of these will be new employees at the 
State experiment stations. 

Senator MaysBank. Does that involve the States entirely, then? 

Dr. Saw. Yes; entirely. 

Then for the $1.4 million that will be made available to depart- 
mental bureaus for research, a large share of that will be located at 
the State experimental] stations with cooperative employees. 

Senator Maypank. Do all the States have experiment stations? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator MAyYBANK. I just wanted to make the record clear on that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. StrutrMann. I might point out that the increase of the 
$1,400,000 would involve approximately 250 additional people. 

Senator MaysBank. At the State level? 

Mr.StrutrMann. No, sir. That is the increase for Federal employ- 
ment. 

Senator Munpr. This table shows an increase of only 172. 

Mr. StrutTMaNnn. That figure you have is a net increase for the 
entire Agricultural Research Administration. If vou look above, 
there is a considerable reduction in the control activities of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Dr. SHaw. The 172 is a net figure that involves both control and 
regulatory work and research. 

Senator Munpt. And the total amount of money asked ts $1,551,086; 
is that correct? 

Dr. Suaw. Again, that is a net figure that involves this 2.4 million 
increase, with a reduction in the control and regulatory items. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. You may proceed now. 

Dr. Saaw. That is all we had, sir, on this item. 

Senator MuNDT. Do you have any further questions, Senator 
Maybank? 

Senator Maypank. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. H. C. TRELOGAN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, MARKETING PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AD- 
MINISTRATION; ROBERT M. WALSH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR, MARKETING PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH ADMINISTRATION; O. V. WELLS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; E. R. GLOVER, ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MARKETING, PRODUCTION, 
AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION; DR. B. T. SHAW, RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION ; CHARLES L. GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND 
ALLOTMENTS, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, AND E. L. 
STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


(The justifications follow:) 


Agricultural Marketing Act 


Appropriation Act, 1953 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411-- 


Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 


Increase (to round off estimate) 


250, 000 
667 
5, 249, 333 


», 250, 000 


-+- 667 


Proje ct statement 


Project 1952 1954 revised 
estimated) 


1. Marketing costs, margins, and efficiency $786, 280 
2. Improvement and evaluation of product quality 1, 151, 196 
3. Improvements in market organization and facilities l, 

4. Collection, analysis, and dissemination of market 


$813, 500 
; 1, 273, 400 
733, 360 93s $1, 433 1,811, 500 


data ; 
5. Overall administration 
Unobligated balance 


1, 043, O82 , 155, ¢ LS 200 1, 
163, 631 
84, 451 


163, 500 
188, 100 


Total available or estimate 4, 962, 000 333 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 +667 


Total appropriation or estimate 1, 962, 000 5, 250, 000 


SHIFTS BETWEEN PROJECTS 


In the process of developing an appropriate program for fiscal year 1954 within 
the revised estimate of $5,250,000, minor adjustments were made among projects. 
Small reductions were made in projects I (marketing costs, margins, and efficiency), 
III (improvement in market organization and facilities), and V (overall adminis- 
tration). These reductions are made possible by postponing new phases of work, 
curtailing other phases, and by some savings in overall administrative costs. 
Increases are provided in projects II (improvement and evaluation of product 
quality) and IV (collection, analysis, and dissemination of market data), in an 
effort to cope with some of the more urgent marketing problems. 

Provision is made under financial project II to expand the work to develop 
automatic egg sorting and grading devices that will increase reliability and reduce 
labor requirements, to undertake a new project on identification and distribution 
of superior meat-type hogs so that farmers buying breeding stock will be able to 
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identify the superior types, and to undertake work to develop a simple method for 
testing nonfat dry-milk solids to identify their suitability for baking purposes 

Under project IV, increased emphasis would be given to work designed to assist 
farmers, distributors, and consumers in meeting rapidly changing production, 
demand, and price conditions. Provision is made for some increase in the work 
to gather and disseminate new basic data, particularly with respect to production, 
supplies, and prices of processed cheese and on current changes in turkey-poult 
production by types. Additional emphasis would be given to consumer educa- 
tion, to assist in stimulating purchases of items in large seasonal supply and 
surplus items generally. 

Senator Munpr. Are you going to lead off, Dr. Trelogan? 

Dr. TreLoaan. Yes, sir; if I may. 

Senator Munpr. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Tre,rogan. Work under the Agricultural Marketing Act in the 
next year will place primary emphasis on problems of immediate 
concern resulting from increased supplies of farm products and from 
rising costs of marke ting, 

In 1952 our marketing charges for agricultural products reached new 
high levels, some 7 percent above 1951, and about 15 percent above 
1950. These data do not reflect recent adjustments since the removal 
of price-ceiling control. There is reason to believe that the marketing 
charges have gone still ee and that they may continue upward. 

Senator Mayspank. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt? 

Senator Munprt. Go ahead. 


MARKETING OF BEEF AND BUTTER 


Senator MaysBank. Yesterday we had a long discussion here about 
the situation with butter. It was started, I believe, by Senator 
Dirksen. 

We also had a long discussion on the situation with meat. 

We have a deep appreciation of what the marketing bureaus have 
done in so many instances. Have you enough money to study the 
marketing of beef and butter and commodities of that kind in this 
request? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaysBank. I hope you are going to give major attention 
to it, because, from what I understand as a result of yesterday’s 
discussion, it is principally beef and butter that are involved. 

Dr. TreLtocan. Yes. We devote some of our attention to those 
two commodities along with the others. 

Senator Maypank. Do you have any statement as to what you 
are going to do about that? 

Dr. Tretocan. Not about those particular products, no, sir, 

Senator Maysank. But you are going to use your efforts, are you 
not; in studying the marketing or the distribution, or whatever you 
want to term it, of beef and butter? 

Dr. TreLocan. We propose to continue to do that. 

Senator MayBank. It is a fact that beef and butter continue to 
be great surpluses, outside of cotton and wheat, which I know you 
are studying. 

Dr. TretocaNn. That is right, sir. We try to maintain a balanced 
program among the commodities, sir, 
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Senator Mayspank. I know you do. I have nothing but the best 
to say for your work, but I did want to make sure if you have enough 
funds to do it. 

INCREASE IN MARKETING CHARGES 


Dr. TRELOGAN. As a partial explanation, the increase in marketing 
charges that has occurred may be attributed to the abundant crops 
we have had in the last year or so with a consequent decline in prices 
received by farmers, while retail prices have remained relatively 
stable. To the extent that this is true, it suggests that there may be 
a rather temporary maladjustment. There are ciearly evident, how- 
ever, some underlying causes of increased marketing charges that are 
definitely of a more durable nature. 

Virtually all of the marketing costs have been rising. 

Senator MaysBank. Is that in connection with commodity rises? 

Dr. TretoGcan. The retail commodity prices, sir, but not the 
prices received by farmers. 

Senator MaysBank. But the retail prices have gone up; have 
they not? 

Dr. TreiroGan. That is right. 

Senator MayBank. Senator Mundt brought out here very dis- 
tinctly and understandably the difference between the decline in 
the price of wheat and the cost of bread, as an illustration. 

Dr. Tretocan. That is right. 

Senator MaysBank. But they all fall in the same pattern? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Yes. 

Two of the most important cost elements in the marketing of 
agricultural products are labor and transportation. Our labor costs 
have risen continuously year by year since 1933, and it appears that 
these costs are also assuming the characteristics of fixed costs. They 
tend to become contracted for longer periods, and once they rise, 
they are not susceptible to ready downward adjustment. 

The same is true with respect to the transportation costs, which 
have risen substantially each year since 1946. Again, these are 
rather sticky costs. Once they have reached higher levels they tend 
to remain there and do not get adjusted downward very rapidly. 

Senator Mayspank. When you speak of transportation costs, there 
again, labor is a big factor in that; is that not correct? 

Dr. TreLoGcan. That is correct. 

A distinction is that transportation rates are established by regula- 
tion, with the Interstate Commerce Commission primarily responsible 
for the decisions. 

Senator Mayspank. I understand that. But the only thing Senator 
Young brought out here yesterday—and I am not suggesting that 
these laborers should not get their higher rates—but the farmers’ 
income has not risen in the same proportion, has it? 

Dr. TreLoGcan. That is right. 

Senator Youna. I think, Senator Maybank, another thing 
be noted. 

Organized labor, Government workers and others have pensions 
and health programs, which I think they are entitled to, and that is 
added to the cost of the things they produce. 

By cost of living wage increases they can pass costs on to others 

Industry can add those inere ased eosts to the cost of coods they 


should 
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sell to the consumers and farmers, but I don’t know any way a farmer 
can pass on increased costs. 

Senator Maybank. That is true. 

I do not. 

Senator YounG. The same thing is true with taxes. All added 
costs can be passed on. 

Senator MayBANK. If taxes go up, they go up on the farmers’ land 
as well as on the city fellow’s land. 


MEASUREMENT OF COST CHANGES 


Dr. TRELOGAN . In view of these circumstances and the fact that 
the prices received by farmers are turning out to be a smaller propor- 
tion of the prices paid by consumers, there is naturally a greater 
interest in marketing so we are proposing in the coming year to con- 
tinue our efforts to measure these changes in marketing costs that are 
occurring. 

The measurement work that is being done is designed to keep 
abreast of the situation because we feel that the full impact of freight- 
rate increases, steel-price increases and wage-rate rises to which | 
referred has not yet been felt in the agricultural marketing area. 
In general, the patterns of wage rates that apply and are followed 
in this area tend to be established in other areas of our economy where 
greater productivity of the labor has been achieved. 

Until these present trends are abated, advances in farm production 
may be absorbed by marketing costs without benefit to producers or 
consumers. Last year, with some 3 percent greater production by 
farmers, they recerved no more gross returns and actually received 
less return for their eftorts because their net return was down, in 
view of the increased prices they paid for the things they had to buy. 

Measurement of costs and cost changes is important to identify 
and to understand the causal factors. We hope that such measure- 
ment work will help industry to ascertain where adjustments can be 
made to cope with the situation. The work also helps our research 
workers to see opportunities for developing less costly alternative 
methods of marketing agricultural products. 

We will, in this program in the next year, have slight reductions in 
the cost-measurement work in order to facilitate what we regard as 
some of the more direct approaches to cost reduction in the field of 
agricultural marketing. 


PRODUCT QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 


One of the approaches to reducing agricultural marketing costs is to 
reduce waste and spoilage that occurs in the marketing channels. To 
the extent that we are able to accomplish reduction in these types of 
losses, it will permit distributors to narrow their margins. This work 
will endeavor to further the elimination of low-quality products before 
they enter the marketing channels. The object is to avoid expendi- 
tures on transporting and handling low-quality products before they 
get into the channel of marketing. 

Part of the work on product quality in this next year we hope will be 
devoted to helping industry, particularly the grain industry, to get 
prepared to meet the higher standards that are being established by 
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the Food and Drug Administration for the elimination of insect and 
rodent contamination. This has turned out to be a rather grievous 
problem confronting industry currently. 
There is also another objective, aside from cost reduction, in our 
research and service on product quality That is to alleviate or to 
cope with the accumulations of stocks that are currently appearing 
This work will involve efforts to attract more consumption and higher 
expenditures for abundant products by helping distributors offer the 
best quality and display the products to tne best advantage 

Part of the work is also directed toward enabling the 
be compensated for their higher quality production. 
trving to develop more sin lied and practicable tests to he pro- 
ducers identify and understand the qualities of the products that they 
offer for sale, and also by working out the value relationships between 
the qualities of the raw materials delivered by farmers and qualities 
of the end products that reach the consumers 

A phase of this work is directed toward identifying the superior 
strains or varieties of products in order to divert production away 
from those that tend to be a drag on the market. To illustrate, we 
hope to introduce a new project next vear to facilitate identification of 
meat-tvpe hogs offered for sale as breeding stock to hog producers. 


The purpose is to facilitate the production of meat-tvpe hogs by pro- 


ducers as a means of reducing the production of lard, which is in sur- 


plus now and which we anticipate will be a surplus problem for some 


time to come. 
FOREIGN MARKET OUTLETS 


Senator Munpr. I notice that in your selected samples 
now being done, No. 28 is 
data on foreign markets in competitior 
that will help maintain foreign outlets 
and so forth. 

Is that a continuing project in the next fiscal year? 

Dr. TreLoGaANn. Yes, sir. We hope to continue that 

Senator Munpr. Have you a contractual arrangement for that? 
You have listed a great number of contracts for this research. Who is 
doing the research work on that? 

Dr. TreLocan. That work is being conducted in the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, sir, formerly known as the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 

Senator Munpr. Then you have no contractor for that? 

Dr. Tretocan. No. That is done by Federal employees primarily. 
Occasionally we do contract for some of the work. 

Senator Munpr. Will that be continued in this next fiscal year? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Yes, sir; we will continue it at about the same level 
as currently. 

Senator Munpr. What kind of reports have you had in that 
particular field as a result of your work in the past fiscal year? 

Dr. TreLocan. We have a number of reports that come out regu- 
larly, prepared by the emissaries who go to the foreign countries to 
make the surveys. They get information that will be useful to our 
industry. As these men travel abroad, they send back reports 
regularly for dissemination to industry. When the men return, they 
assemble the information in a full report. In each instance we get 
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that series of interim reports which are followed up with a full, 
comprehensive report of the entire study that.the man made. 

In addition, we try to have the man available to meet with industry 
groups, at annual meetings, conventions, or conferences, and things 
of that sort, to talk directly to interested groups with respect to the 
observations he has been able to make. This enables him to answe! 
their questions. Prior to the time he goes abroad, by the way, he 
usually consults with the industry groups so that he knows what 
information they are seeking and what he can get that will be helpful! 
to them. 

Senator Munpr. What relationship do you have with the agricul 
tural attachés abroad? 

Dr. Tretogan. The agricultural attachés facilitate the work of 
these men by helping them with arrangements to see the appropriate 
people in the countries that they visit. Then the agricultural atta- 
chés almost invariably do a better job of reporting the information 
that we seek in a country after the man has made the proper contacts 
and showed the agricultural attachés how to prepare the reports on 
information, data, or statistics that are useful to our industry. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any direct relationship with the 
attachés, or is that channeled through the State Department? 

Dr. Trevocan. No. Both the agricultural attachés and the men 
who do this work have a relationship to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. There is considerable community of interest between them, 
so they are not considered as being completely separate and apart. 
They tend to work together very closely. 

Senator Munpr. Are they chosen by you, or by the State Depart- 
ment? 

Dr. TreLoGcan. The men who do the work under this program are 
chosen by the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Senator Munpy. How about the agricultural attachés? 

Dr. Tretoaan. I could not testify to that. I don’t know. 

Mr. Grant. The agricultural attachés, Senator, are appointed by 
the State Department after consultation, as I understand it, with 
the Foreign Agricultural Service and other representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I did want to say that consideration is being given to a change in 
the financing of this particular work which you noted in the justifica- 
tion statement. It is planned to use up to $200,000 for this work in 
1954 under the appropriation ‘Removal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities,”” commonly referred to as Section 32 funds. On this basis 
a smaller amount of the appropriation for the Agricultural Marketing 
Act will be used for this purpose. This will be discussed in more detail 
at the time the Foreign Agricultural Service appears before the 
committee. 

I just wanted to point out that this change in the method of 
financing this work is now contemplated. 

Senator Young. Thank you, sir. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 


Dr. TretoGcan. To cope witb the rising labor costs, we endeavor 
to work toward increasing the productivity of labor used in our 
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agricultural marketing system. Here we are trying to take advantage 
of new technological developments that are coming along that may 
be applied to the conservation of labor. We try to get the warehouse 
buildings, the processing plants, the salesrooms located and arranged 
to minimize the handling of the products, to permit greater mechani- 
zation of the facilities and to permit the introduction of labor-savir 
methods. 

We are also, in the course of this work, trying to facilitate the 
mechanization of harvesting and other practices on the farm. As 
mechanized harvesting of potatoes, cotton, grains and other produ¢ ts 
is developed, the products come into the marketing system in a differ- 
ent way than they did under the older, handpicking or hand harvest- 


ing methods. Consequently, we endeavor to get the marketing 


ig 


agencies prepared to handle these products, which generally are more 
vulnerable to damage when they are handled in a mechanized system. 


PRICE SPREADS FOR BEFI 


Senator Munpr. Do you make any studies to show, for example, 
whether the price the farmer receives for his beef has a proper relation- 
ship to what the consumer pays for his beefsteak in a restaurant or 
hotel? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Yes, sir. We nieasure the price spreads between 
what the producers receive and what the consumers pay and make 
that information available currently to the interested people 

Senator Munpr. What do you find there? Is that relationship 
proper now, or is there too much being taken out of the consumer at 
the retail level? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Sir, the judgment with respect to what is proper is 
subject to ditferent interpretations. We try to provide the factual 
inforrration with respect to what is actually being paid by the con- 
sumer and what the proaucers are receiving. 

Senator Munopr. Is the spread between what the farmer receives 
and what the retailer, especially the restaurant man and the hotel 
man, charges, is that spread increasing? 

Dr. TreLoGan. Definitely. 

Senator Younae. Do you have any figures as to reduced prices on, 
for example, steak in restaurants as compared with 6 months ago? 

Prices of beef cattle have dropped about 30 percent. How much of 
a drop has there been in prices for steak of any kind in restaurants 

Dr. TretoGan. I am not sure I can give you data in the form you 
would like. We have information primarily for retail stores provided 
by a selected group of chainstores that agreed to make the data avail- 
able to us. We haven’t a comprehensive survey on restaurants and 
hotels of the nature that you want. 

Senator Youne. Have you found any place where the price of steak 
has been reduced in the last 6 months? 

Dr. TreLtocan, No, We have not made a survey of that, sir. 

Senator Munpt. It seems to me that should be part of the function 
you might undertake, because we are told by restaurant and hotel 
men, when we ask about that, that they are charging these exorbitant 
prices to protect themselves against the reinstatement of an OPS. 

The fact is that the OPS is gone and that retailers and chainstores 
and others have reduced their prices to the housewife. 
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There is no question about that. 

But it seems to me that these people who are most eloquent in their 
protestations against the OPS, the hotel and restaurant men, have 
pretty much failed to reduce their prices correspondingly. 

While that is something that you cannot correct. | think it is some. 
thing you could highlight in reports and in your public information. 

If that is made available to the consumers, it would tend to arouse 
the patrons of these places to insist on a commensurate reduction in 
the prices charged. 

Dr. TreLogan. That, sir, is what we are endeavoring to do in this 
measurement phase of the work that I alluded to a while ago. As 
data become available, we make surveys to get average or representa- 
tive data indicative of what is happening to these price spreads. To 
the extent possible, we try to relate the information to particular com- 
modities. 

A great share of this work is done on funds other than those for the 
Agricultural Marketing Act to which ] am referring. It is done with 
the regular funds of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, where 
they assemble data on the market basket basis month by month. 
They publish the information currently and regularly with respect to 
the gross spreads. The work we do under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act is intended to supplement and pinpoint the data as they relate to 
problems such as you are referring to here. 

Senator Youne. Did you indicate a moment ago that you had 
some figures on how much prices of meat had been reduced in, say, 
chain stores in the past few months? 

Do you have figures on that? 

Dr. TreLoGan. Here is a little chart that shows the prices up to 
November of last year. We don’t have it brought right up to date, 
sir. This was a special survey made for the House Committee on 
\griculture. We have not continued it beyond the time that they 
wanted it, but we have some partial data up to March 15 which 
would indicate a substantial decline in retail beef prices. 

Senator Youna. Has there been a corresponding drop in retail 
markets compared with livestock markets? 

Dr. TreLoGan. It has been a delayed drop, sir. There has been a 
drop in retail prices of meat in recent weeks and months, which is 
tending to follow the wholesale markets and the prices paid to farmers. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICE CHANGES 


Senator Youne. Is there the same delay when beef prices rise in 
the livestock market? 

Dr. TreLoGan. Two years ago we made an experimental study in 
Baltimore where we followed the retail prices on a scientifically 
drawn sample representative of the retail stores in the entire metro- 
politan area there. Those data were sufficiently representative that 
we could relate them pretty clearly to the wholesale prices. 

We found that there was not a consistent relationship; that generally 
the retail prices did not respond quickly to the changes in wholesale 
prices, either up, or down. It varied somewhat by types of stores, 
[It varied quite a bit between commodities, and sometimes from 
season to season. But there was no consistent relationship there. 
At times we eould show where the wholesale markets could go up 
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quite a bit before the rise was reflected in retail prices. The reason 
for such delay tended to be that the retailer did not know what the 
change was in the wholesale price until he went back to buy some 
more. He was not following day by day the wholesale price changes 
in his market for all the commodities he handled. When he went 
back to buy some more he found out the price had gone up or down, 
and he tended to change his retail price accordingly. 

One of the things we learned in this study was that if retail food 
dealers had a current index, or compilation of price data, that they 
could look at quickly and see what the changes had been in the w hole- 
sale prices and in the prices in the retail stores of their competitors, 
they would be likely to respond more quickly to the price changes 
that occurred in the wholesale markets. 

But, as it was, the smaller independent stores particularly were just 
physically unable to keep up with wholesale prices and keep their 
prices in line all the time. 


BUDGET CHANGES 


Senator Youna. Are you handling the budget for your department, 
or will someone handle that later? 

Dr. Tre.oGcan. I am speaking of the budget for the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. Is that what you mean, sir? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Dr. TrELoGAN. Yes. I am. 

Senator Youna. How do your figures compare for fiscal 1954 with 
1953? 

Dr. TretoGcan. They are the same, sir, $5,250,000. There is a 
slight change of $667. 

Senator Youne. Are you speaking of the revised estimate? 

Dr. TreLoGcan. I am speaking of the revised budget; yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. That is $667 below last year, is it? 

Mr. SrrutTTMANN. $667 above last year to round off the estimate. 

Dr. TrenoGan. There is no significant change, just about what it 
was last year. 

Senator Younc. How much below the previous budget estimate is 
it? 

I am now speaking of the previous administration’s budget. 

Mr. SrrutTTrMaNnn. A reduction of $250,000. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. TretoGcan. To cope with rising costs as I indicated to you 
earlier, we are trying to take advantage of new technologies to conserve 
labor. We are, likewise, trying to do some work in the conservation 
of transportation. In view of the rising transportation costs, we are 
trying to eliminate backhauls and cross-hauls and other inefficiencies 
that have developed in the past. 

We are also endeavoring to get markets equipped to service less 
costly types of transportation. As an illustration, we are finding that 
in the Southwest, particularly, there has been a considerable shift 
from rail to truck movement of grain. Rail movement from the 
elevator has been the characteristic or traditional method in the past. 
We find the terminal markets are not well equipped to handle truck 
movements, and we are endeavoring in that instance to see if we can’t 
get the elevators at the destination points to service the trucks as they 
come in. 
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MARKET INFORMATION 


One phase of our work that is intended to strike at both the rising 
costs and surpluses is the improvement of market information. Here 
we hope to continue the work that we have been doing and perhaps 
expand it somewhat to help producers to avoid some of their surplus 
problems. 

[t is interesting to note that the recent conference of turkey pro- 
ducers called by the Secretary to explore how to avoid a repetition of 
the surpluses they had last year came out with a recommendation for 
this kind of service. One of the things they would like more than 
anything else would be a new statistical report indicating to them what 
turkey hatchings are, month by month or week by week, so that they 
could keep abreast of what is happening i in the way of placements of 
turkeys. In this way the farmers growing turkeys would be better 
informed of what the production prospects are likely to be, and can 
expand or contract their output accordingly. 

Another phase of this work is endeavoring to improve the data and 
take into account the adjusted marketing methods that are developing. 
To illustrate what I am talking about, we have had a rather important 
and substantial shift from rail to truck movements. We have good 
statistics on rail receipts and rail movements of farm produce, but if 
we don’t obtain comparable data on truck movements, the data on 
rail shipments will be rather misleading because of this shift that 
is occurring. 

The problem of getting representative data or sample data indicative 
of truck receipts and truck movements is a much gieater problem 
than in the case of rail. We are endeavoring continuously here to see 
if we can get dependable, reliable statistics adapted to these changes 
that are occurring. 

Another type of problem arising in this area of work again pertains 
to turkeys. The statistics on production, movements, stocks, and 
disappearance of turkeys, must now distinguish between the older 
type, heavier birds, and the newer type that are being introduced as 
fryers or broiler-type turkeys. 

If the data doesn’t make this distinction, they may mislead the people 
who are trying to plan or judge what the market situation is, so we 
have a difficult problem of trying to get statistics that make the 
distinction so that the data will be reliable and will be interpreted 
correctly. 

Market data are also intended to help distributors anticipate the 
supplies that will be coming on the market. That is important in 
the sense that if distributors can anticipate the supplies, especially of 
perishable commodities, they can organize their promotion campaigns, 
their advertising, and their handling activities so that they can sell or 
move the crop more effectively and more efficiently. Another phase 
of this activity is directed toward helping buyers locate the supplies 
that are coming on the market and, in addition, get a better indication 
of what time the products are going to be ready. for market. Service 
work conducted by the State departments of agriculture under this 
program, is devoted to this kind of effort. They keep prospective 
buyers aware of the maturing dates and the locations of fediuction to 
attract more buyers and greater competition and thereby provide 
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better assurance that the full crop will be sold at prices satisfactory to 
farmers. 

We also try, by supplying this market information and data, to get 
timely diversion of surpluses to processors of the products or to other 
than the normal outlets where crops turn out to be larger than usual 
or larger than expected. This frequently happens in the case of per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables. 

A phase of the work that we hope to resume on a somewhat larger 
scale than we have been able to conduct in the last couple of years 
pertains to the study of market acceptance or consumer preferences 
of farm products. This is intended to guide processors and sellers in 
their production, handling, and processing operations to better satisfy 
the consumers. Getting agricultural products in the forms, in the 
packages, and at the times and places consumers want them, will 
satisfy demand to a greater extent as well as sell more products. 

In a comparable way, through the State extension services, we 
hope to continue to promote consumer education to channel this de- 
mand. There we try to move surpluses, especially those of a seasonal 
nature, by making consumers aware of abundant crops and favorable 
prices. This has proved effective in a number of instances in getting 
the crops received, bought, and used at prices satisfactory to the 
farmers. This work also helps consumers to economize in their pur- 
chases by taking advantage of abundant supplies at lower prices and 
thereby increase their aggregate purchases of agricultural products 
within the budgets that are available to them. 


SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM PROBLEMS 


| have indicated that our greatest emphasis in this program in the 
next year will deal with these rather short-term problems. We are 
fully aware of the marketing responsibilities associated with the 
prospective demands upon agriculture for feeding the larger popula- 
tion expected over the longer term period ahead of us. We hope 
that some of our marketing research can continue to anticipate the 
adjustments required in the future. This will include the marketing 
changes that will be needed to accompany geographical shifts in 
production and changes in the types of products or the methods of 
handling them that may be foreseen. 

Such research will endeavor to take advantage of the economies of 
scale that are likely to develop with a growing population and with a 
larger volume of movement of farm products. It should permit 
greater specialization and more efficient handling of the agricultural 
products as they move from the farms to the consumer markets. 

The urgency of immediate problems, however, dictates that we 
spend most of our time on them. The new projects and the increases 
that I have referred to will be financed by curtailing or eliminating 
some of the older projects on the types of problems associated with 
mobilization that have been studied over the last 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Youna. Is all of your personnel on civil service? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Yes, sir; I think so, except to this extent, sir, that 
the work done in the State extension services, the State departments 
of agriculture, and the State Agricultural Experiment Stations, is 
done by people who are not Federal civil-service employees, nor are 
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the people employed by contractors who are financed under this act. 
All the others, I think, are under civil service. 

Senator Youne. Are there some that are not? 

Dr. TrevoGan. I am trying to think of further exceptions, but | 
cannot think of any other than those I mentioned. 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your testimony, Doctor? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Dr. Tretogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. The subcommittee will now recess, to reconvene 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Thursday, April 16, 1953, the hearing 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 17, 1953.) 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1954 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1953 


Untrrep STatTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Mundt, Hayden, Maybank, Dworshak, 
and Ellender. 

Senator Younc. The subcommittee will come to order. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. E. C, ELTING, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, OFFICE OF 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS; WALWORTH BROWN, ADMINISTRA- 


TIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS; AND 
CHARLES L. GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND 
ALLOTMENTS, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(The justifications follow: 
Pr RPOSE ; 


The Office of Experimer t Stations 

1888 following passage of the Hate 

State agricultural experiment stations. 

The primary function of the Office 

f the acts of Congress authorizing 

cultural experiment stations of land 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. A major res 
coordination of research effort amor 

these experiment stations and the 

culture. The office also has responsil 
station in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is 

Grant 5 ind administration.- Administrat i 
1) advance approval of each indivi 

in part from the Federal-grant funds t 
advisory relations with the experi! 
3) annual field examination of the research a1 
station under the several grant acts 
Congress on this research, as required by 
proximately 4,500 specific lines of agricult 
Federal-grant funds which are a respor 
imately 5,350 other lines of inquiry at the St: 
which are supported from non-Federal funds. 
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Research coordination.—The Office participates actively in the planning and 
coordination of research among the experiment stations and between the stations 
and the Department of Agriculture. Members of the technical staff of the Office 
(1) assist the States in planning cooperative research programs to secure integra- 
tion and full coordination; (2) assist Federal research agencies in arranging for 
cooperation with the States; (3) actively participate in planning conferences and 
work groups engaged in development of regional research involving two or more 
States; and (4) suggest to the States lines of inquiry most needed to establish 
well-rounded regional programs. 

Administration of programs in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands.— The Office 
is responsible for administering the Federal experiment station in Puerto Rico 
which serves as a tropical outpost of the Department for the conduct of agricul- 
tural research dealing principally with the development and production of crops 
of strategic importance which can be grown only in the Tropics and with other 
crops which may be of ecoriomic importance especially to the Southern States. 
It also is responsible for administering an agricultural program in the Virgin 
Islands dealing with research on soil and water conservation, improvement of 
crop plants for commercial and home use, and development of better rural living 
conditions. 

Administration of research program in Alaska.—Agricultural research in Alaska 
is carried on as a joint program of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the University of Alaska. Under a joint director mutually agreeable to the 
University Board of Regents and the Research Administrator of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, investigations are conducted in soil analysis, horti- 
culture, animal husbandry, agricultural economics, agricultural engineering, in- 
sect control, and field crop improvement. 

As of November 30, 1952, the Office had 143 employees, 58 of whom were in 
Washington and the balance in the field. 


Revised 
budget 
estimate, 


1954 


Appropri- 
iated, 
1953 


Appropriated funds 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico rn $12, 441, 208 $13, 441, 208 
Salaries and expenses 380, 000 380, 000 
Virgin Islands agricultural] program chika . 100, 000 100, 000 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 270, 000 270. 000 


Totel..>...u Staseeteus mn e . ‘ 13, 191, 208 14, 191, 208 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico office of experiment stations 
Appropriation act, 1953_- ; ; $12. 


SI 208 
Revised budget estimate, 1954_..._-__--- ; 13, 


208 


441, 
141, 


Increase (to strengthen the research programs of the State 
agricultural experiment stations as authorized by title I, 
sec. 9 of the Bankhead-Jones Act, as amended) -_-__--- +1, 000, 000 


Project statement 


1953 Tnerenses 1954 revised 


*rojec 952 
Project 1952 (estimated) (estimated 





. Hatch Act (Mar. 2, 1887). $719. | $720, 000 |_. $720, 000 
Adams Act (Mar. 16, 1906)... tate dll 719, 720, 000 Le 720, 000 
3. Purnell Act (Feb. 24, 1925). 2, 879, 2, 880, 000 : a. 2, 880, 000 

Bankhead-Jones Act, secs. 3 and 5, title I 
(act of June 29, 1935) 2, 863, 5 2, 863, 708 : ira 2, 863, 708 

. Bankhead-Jones Act, secs. 9 and 11, title I of 

the act approved June 29, 1935, as amended 

by the act of Aug. 14, 1946 (Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946) . ¢ 5, 000, 000 | +-$1, 000, 000 B, 000 
5. Hawaii Act (May 16, 1928)... \ 90, 000 pabihda dak 000 
Alaska Act (Feb. 23, 1929) 6 15, 000 ated 5, 000 

. Alaska Act (June 20, 1936) as amended by 
the act of Aug. 29, 1950 (Public Law 739 50, OO er 32. 500 
Puerto Rico Act (Mar. 4, 1931 90, 000 diambbbood 000 

Jnobligated balance 


Total appropriation or estimate. ...-. , 428, 708 12, 441, 208 +1, 000, 000 441, 208 
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INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $1,000,000 to strengthen the research programs of the State 
agricultural experiment stations as authorized by title I, section 9, of the Banke 
head-Jones Act, as amended. 


Need for increase 


The Nation’s requirements for agricultural products during the years ahead 
projected on the basis of the probable population 10, 20, or 50 years hence, and 
considered in relation to the total cropland potential of the Nation, leads to the 
definite conclusion that these requirements can be met only by the development 
and application of improved technology at all stages of our agricultural production 
and distribution process. This means that the responsibility placed upon the 
agricultural research forces of the Nation, that is upon the State agricultural 
experiment stations and the research agencies of the Department, will be in- 
creasingly great. 

The constant outpouring of new scientific information from these sources, and 
the increasing rapidity with which new advances in technology are being applied 
accounts, in large measure, for the fact that average crop yields per harvested 
acre and livestock production per breeding unit were 32 and 17 percent higher, 
respectively, during the 1947—51 period than during the 1935-39 period. Despite 
these advances in productive capacity, the storable reserves of such commodities as 
food and feed grains and cotton have gradually dwindled during recent years, 
When it is further considered that the level of production during recent years has 
been accomplished under unusually favorable weather conditions and at the cost 
of continued gradual soil depletion, it seems evident that the total research effort 
should be increased. 

The history of public support of the State agricultural experiment stations, both 
from Federal and State sources, indicates a general awareness of the seriousness of 
the problem confronting these institutions. In enacting the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946 amending the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, the Congress 
declared: ‘‘It is also the intent of Congress to assure agriculture a position in re- 
search equal to that of industry which will aid in maintaining an equitable balance 
between agriculture and the other sections of our economy.’’ This goal however, 
has not been attained since the Federal-grant appropriations for experiment 
station research have reached only one-fourth of the $20 million authorized by the 
1946 amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Act. During the period 1941-51 
increased costs of conducting research under the several grant acts have more 
than offset any increases obtained in grant appropriations. As a result a smaller 
total Federal-grant research program was conducted in 1951 than was possible 
10 vears earlier. 

One difficult aspect is the growing demand within the States for more direct 
and applied attack on local problems. In an effort to meet that demand the 
number of substations and outlying field laboratories of the experiment stations 
has increased by over 50 percent during the same 10-year period. There are now 
over 300 State-owned and operated branch and field experiment stations. 

This effort to deal effectively with such problems in the field is requiring an 
increasingly large proportion of the total State appropriated funds in the several 
States and has been accomplished in most instances at the expense of the research 
program at the main station. 

Facilities essential to carrying out fundamental aspects of the research program 
exist, for reasons of economy and effectiveness, at the principal station. It is 
there that the background of basic facts necessary to the success of the field 
research efforts originate. It is in this connection that a substantial increase 
in the Federal-grant appropriation for payments to State agricultural experiment 
stations is vitally needed to permit a more vigorous program of basic research. 
Only by such a program which will establish sound principles and facts, coupled 
with applied research adequate to adopt such principles to the many and varied 
conditions existing in the more than 800 major type of farming areas, can the most 
effective progress be secured. 

The experiment station director is constantly confronted with many more 
problems vital to the agriculture of his State than can be attacked with available 
funds and facilities. The record contains many examples of the discovery of 
important leads during the conduct of organized research which could not be 
pursued further on account of lack of available funds and facilities but which 
later proved to be of critical significance. 

One example will serve to illustrate this point. In 1942 a poultry pathologist 
of the Rhode Island State Experiment Station recognized for the first time and 
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described the chronic respiratory disease (air-sac disease) of chickens. The 
financial resources of the experiment station did not permit expansion of the 
research program to include the new disease at the time. During the intervening 
years, the Rhode Island station, in cooperation with other northeastern agri- 
cultural experiment stations, has devoted as much effort as possible to solving 
the most menacing aspects of respiratory diseases of poultry, which is a complex 
problem. tecently, however, with little warning, air-sac disease struck the 
ehicken industry, particularly the broiler industry along the Alantic seaboard, 
with devastating effect. In the Delmarva Peninsula alone the loss from this 
disease during 1951 was estimated at $20 million. 

The State experiment stations and the Department have been besieged by 
representatives of the industry to carry out a program of research which would 
find ways to alleviate this serious problem. 

Although research on air-sac disease is now being conducted by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in cooperation with the experiment stations of affected States, 
losses continue to increase because little is known of its cause; even less is known 
regarding effective control measures. 

Practically every aspect of research currently being pursued in the State 
agricultural expariment stations could be profitably expanded. Problem areas in 
which the need for expansion, particularly in basic research, are most acute today 
are 

1. Animal diseases, where the problems are so many and varied that the amount 
requested could be used for this purpose along. 

2. Increasing the production and improving the utilization of forage crops. 
The increased emphasis of grassland agriculture has greatly intensified the demand 
for new information in this field. 

3. Development of a stronger research program on irrigation and conservation. 
This is of special importance to the Missouri Basin area and will be to other basin 
areas 

4. Further research on mechanization of farm production to meet the decreasing 
farm labor situation. 

5. Strengthening research on the use of fertilizers and maintenance of soil 
productivity especially in the arid and subhumid areas of the West and Central 
West. 

6. Developing and evaluating new methods for plant disease and insect control. 

A careful appraisal made by all experiment station directors during July 1952, 
placed the need for expanded support of research commensurate with the capa- 
bilities of the several stations to effectively use such increases at $12,400,000 for 
the fiscal vear 1954 The $1,000,000 increase requested in this estimate is most 
urgently needed and would provide for some intensification of the research attack 
on those problems which the needs of the respective States and Territories indicate 
as being the most urgent. 


Plan of action 

Of the increase requested, 72 percent, or $720,000, would be distributed to the 
stations in each of the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, in accordance with 
prescribed formulas in the act and would be matehed in full; 25 percent, or 
$250,000, would be made available for accelerating the program of regional 
cooperative research authorized by section 9 (b) (3) of the act. For the most 
part, the increase requested would be used to strengthen existing regional projects; 
3 percent of the increase, or $30,000, would be available for additional expenses 
by the Office of Experiment Stations necessary for administration of the increased 
grant funds, and for coordination of research among the States, and between the 
States and Federal Government. It would be used to strengthen the technical 
staff required to help plan and coordinate the overall research program, 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1953 ‘ . atebé 4 $380, 000 
Budget estimate, 1954 ‘ 2% 380, 000 
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Proje t statement 


Project 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Experiment Stations, Agri 
cultural Research Administration 
(a) Administration of grants and coordination of researeh 
with States 
(6) Federal experiment station, Puerto Rico 
Unobligated balance 


Total appropriation or estimate 380, 000 


Virgin Islands agru ultural program 


Appropriation act, 1953 $100, 000 
Budget estimate, 1954 100, 000 


Project stalement 


Project 


Virgin Islands agricultural program 


mate $100, 000 


CHANGES 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as | \ W language in 


italics; deleted matter enclosed in brackets 

For expenses neeessary to earry out an agriculturs ros n in the Virgin 
Islands in accordance with the provisions of [Public Law 228, } ! approved 
October 29, 1951[[, including the purchase of one nger tor vehicle] 


(48 U.S. C. 1409m-14090), $100,000.” 

The first change is proposed for the purpose of deleting refere! to Public 
Law 228 which is now ineorporated in the United States Code 

The second change is proposed to delete the language provided i: e 1953 Act 
authorizing the purchase of one passenger motor vehicle. Since the au »bile 
was purchased in the fiscal year 1953, retention of the language is 1 ger 
necessary. 

Research on agrie ultural P oblems of Alaska 


Appropriation Act, 1953 $270, 000 
Budget estimate, 1954 270, 000 


Project statement 


Research on agricultural 
Unobligated balance 


Total appropriation or estimate 


Transfe of Fe leral Re search program in A askato O fii eof EB) periment Station 
Since the fiscal year 1948, when the first appropriation was made for a Federal 
agricultural research program in Alaska, the Agricultural Research Adminis 
trator has been responsible for overall direction of this program. This respon- 
sibility is being assigned to the Chief of the Office of Experiment Stations, who is 
also an Assistant Research Administrator. The Office of Experiment Stations 
operates a Federal research station at Mayaguez, P. R., and a Federal research 
and extension program in the Virgin Islands. The assignment of this program to 
the Office of Experiment Stations is being made in order to place in one office the 
responsibility for operation of all Federal agricultural research programs in the 
Territories and possessions. 
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Senator Younc. Dr. Elting, you are appearing in behalf of the 
appropriations for the experiment stations, is that correct? 

Dr. Exrrine. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Youne. Will you be handling the budget end of it yourself? 

Dr. Ex.rine. Yes, sir; with Mr. Brown our administrative officer, 
we will handle the full details. 

Senator Youne. The budget estimate last year for your department 
is $12,441,208; is that right? 

Dr. Exrine. For the payments to States; yes, sir. There are also 
three other items with which we are concerned, our regular salaries 
and expenses item, an item for the support of the agricultural program 
in the Virgin Islands and the research on agricultural problems of 
Alaska. 

Senator Youna. You have a slight increase over last year; is that 
right? 

Dr. Errinc. A $1 million increase in the payments to States over 
last year. 

Senator Younc. What will these payments be made for to the 
States? 

Dr. Extinc. To support agricultural research at the State experi- 
ment stations. 

MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Youna. Are the States matching more of these funds than 
they have in the past? 

Dr. Exrina. Yes, sir. I have placed before you a tabulation, if 
you will turn to the second page of that, in a simple chart there it 
illustrates the fact that the States are currently putting up over $4.40 
for each dollar they are receiving through Federal grants. 

Senator Youne. How does that compare with previous years? 

Dr. E.tine. You will note from the figures on that sheet that the 
proportion of State money to Federal has been steadily increasing for 
the last several years and in 1952 it reached a ratio of 4.42 of State 
money to each dollar of Federal grants. 

Senator Youna. I think this is most encouraging because it repre- 
sents greater interest on the part of people in the States themselves. 

Dr. Exrine. It does indeed. 

Senator Youne. We will have this table inserted in the record at 
this point. 

Dr. Extine. Very well, sir. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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Senator YounG. Do you have a statement, Doctor? 

Dr. Extina. I would like to make a rather brief, general statement 
on the activities of the State agricultural experiment stations and 
then proceed to such coverage of the estimates as you may desire. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Evtinc. The summary sheet placed before you briefly describes 
the provisions of the five major acts under which Federal appropria- 
tions are made available for the support of agricultural research in the 
State agricultural experiment stations. The Office of Experiment 
Stations represents the Secretary of Agriculture in the administration 
of these Federal grant funds and is charged with the coordination of 
research among the State experiment stations and between the 
experiment stations and the research agencies of the Department 
engaged in similar lines of research. 


JOINT FEDERAL-STATE SUPPORT 


The principal of both Federal and State supoprt for research in the 
State agricultural experiment stations is of long standing, dating 
back to 1887 when the Hatch Act provided that there be established 
in each of the land-grant colleges a department to be known as the 
agricultural experiment station. Every State and Territory took 
advantage of that authorization and over the vears since that time 
the State experiment stations have rendered a continuing service 
through research to which much of our progress in agriculture can 
be directly attributed. The State experiment stations in cooperation 
with the research agencies of the Department have comprised our 
main agricultural research force in this Nation, which Dr. Shaw 
discussed with this committee yesterday. During this discussion he 
pointed out the marked advances that have been made. At the 
same time he pointed out the very evident need for continuing a 
strong program of research if we are to continue to make progress 
and to meet the needs of this Nation for food, fiber, and raw products 
coming from the soil. 


GROWTH OF THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


The growth of the experiment stations has been constant and 
steady over the years and it is evident that there is an increasing 
appreciation at the State level of the importance of a strong program 
as evidenced by the steady increase in State support for these pro- 
grams. 

At the same time we feel there is a very sound justification for the 
continuing Federal contribution to the support of these stations 
through the Federal grants. 

Dr. Shaw pointed out in his testimony yesterday the fact that we 
need a stronger program than we now have in the basic sciences, that 
too much of our program today, of necessity, is carried on in the 
applied field. Traditionally the Federal grants to the experiment 
stations have supported the more basic aspects of the research pro- 
gram there. It provides a real incentive for the States to undertake 
lines of research that are of broad interest, lines of research that they 
might not attack so readily from funds of strictly local origin because 
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they are always pressed with problems of local interest which can be 
and are supported with their State funds. The State funds supply 
the major facilities and overhead costs at the experiment stations sé 
that the Federal grants are devoted almost entirely to the support of 
research with a very small amount of them going to overhead cost or 
capital improvements which are traditionally provided by the land- 
grant colleges. 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


It is interesting to consider just a moment how the States arrive at 
the problems which are undertaken in their research program. We 
have seen evolved in recent years continued dependence on advisory 
committees and councils at the State level, made up of representatives 
from the major agricultural interests in the State. Also through our 
Extension Service there are continually channeling up to the director 
of the experiment station urgent problems which should be undertaken. 
Perhaps it is well illustrated by a publication from Florida which just 
came to my attention, which is sponsored jointly by about 20 of the 
agricultural organizations in the State representing all the major 
commodity groups and the farm organizations. Through the joint 
planning of that group as a council there has developed a balanced 
program covering the most important agricultural needs. It forms a 
basis for defending State support for the program. It enables the 
director of the experiment station to view these problems in their 
broadest aspect and then within the limits of his resources to determin: 
the program which shall be supported from all the funds at his disposal, 
both of State and Federal origin. That system has come into quite 


general use among the States. We think it is a sound development. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH EFFORT 


With a structure as complex as is represented Im this Nati n through 
the activities of the 51 experiment stations in the States and Terri- 
tories which are a'tonomous institutions, there is obviously a problen 
of adequate coordination of the program to serve the widest interest 
Each State station normally serves first. the interests of its own State, 
but at the same time it is inevitably engaged in problems that cross 
State lines and become of regional or even a national interest. The 
Office of Experiment Stations plays an important role in aiding in 
effective coordination. 

The State experiment station directors themselves are also active 
through their regional and national organizations where they com: 
together periodically to discuss mutual problems, to discuss certain 
aspects of the programs on a regional basis and also in consultation 
with the agencies of the Department there is developed an extensive 
program of cooperative research which we think is really the key to 
effective coordination. 

We are keenly aware of the necessity of always working in that 
direction to achieve the best coordination of effort we can among the 
States and that is a major aspect of the job of our office in connection 
with the administration of the Federal grants and in participating in 
the planning and coordination of the regional portions of the program. 
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RESEARCH ACCOM PLISHMENTS 


We have inserted in the notes this year a number of examples of 
research accomplishments which we think represent a reasonable 
cross section of the types of findings that are emanating from the 
experiment stations. It is impossible in a short time here to give a 
comprehensive picture because there are actually in progress in the 
States nearly 10,000 separate, individual lines of research, some 
4.000 of which are supported in part by the Federal grant funds, the 
remaining supported wholly from non-Federal funds. The Office, as 
prescribed by law, does publish each year and submit to the Congress 
a report on the activities of the State experiment stations which 
attempts to give the highlights of program during each year and does 
include an extensive section on statistics, sources of financial support 
and the use of the funds. Through those mediums we attempt to 
keep the Congress advised of the manner in which these funds are 
used and through frequent contacts with the committee we think 
there has been a good exchange of information on that point. 

Some idea of the scope of the program is illustrated by the fact 
that there were actually published from the Experiment Stations last 
year nearly 80,000 pages of printed material in the form of bulletins, 
articles in technical journals, research periodicals and all the means 
through which the information from the stations is disseminated to 
the public. While that figure is not an end in itself, it is some indica- 
tion of the volume of work that is going on at the stations and indicates 
somewhat the volume of informational material that is available to 
our extension people, to the press and to others that aid in bringing 
this information from the stations to the farmer and getting it inte 
application as promptly as possible. 

Senator HaypEen. Well, as an example in private and public farm 
publications, described in every issue there is something there that 
came out of an experiment station, which they think is worthy of re- 
production and dissemination throughout the country. 

Dr. Exrrne. That is true. In many of our major farm publica- 
tions, as you say, in every issue they will reflect considerable volume 
of work that has been conducted at the experiment stations. 






SUPPORT FROM PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Senator Haypen. Do you get assistance in addition to that received 
from the States from private enterprise in any way? 

Dr. Exrine. Yes, sir; and that volume of work is expanding sig- 
nificantly. The statistics which I mention as contained in our annual 
report under the table of non-Federal funds shows the amount o 
support through industrial grants and fellowships. Last year that 
figure was reported to be something in excess of $5,000,000. It is 
estimated that close to 10 percent of the total non-Federal funds avail- 
able to the stations last year came through industrial grants. That 
is some measure of the interest which industry has in the program and 
the value it sees in lending financial support to it. We think that, 
too, is a significant development. 

Senator Youna. Do you get contributions from other than indus- 
trial sources, too? 

Dr. Exrtrna. Industry, including foundations of various sorts, for 
instance the Nutrition Foundation, the General Education Board, 
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the Ford Foundation, Kellogg Foundation, other groups of that sort, 
also make significant contributions. 

Senator Youna. How is that money distributed? 

Dr. Ext1ne. Generally it is allotted on a specific project or under- 
taking basis. In other words each becomes a separate case which is 
negotiated at an institution where there are particular facilities or 
personnel available to carry on work in a designated area. It is 
simply a case of negotiation with an institution with respect to some 
particular field of work. 

Senator Young. Who makes that determination? 

Dr. Extine. Well, that depends on the source. If it is from an 
industrial concern it would normally be the head of the research 
department. They have some governing board which determines 
allocations of research grants. There are various ways in which the 
contacts are established and an experiment station may have some 
area of work in which they are particularly interested and make 
application to a foundation or even to some corporation. Or the 
approach may come from the other way. The foundation or the 
corporation may have particular problems and they may approach 
one of the experiment stations and ascertain whether they are in- 
terested in and capable of taking on a particular line of work. So 
it is all on a negotiated basis. It is inno sense on a formula basis, 
and invariably, those grants are made in a way which permit complete 
freedom on the part of the research agency to carry on its work in an 
unprejudiced manner, to publish their results, as they find them, 
whether they are favorable or not to some particular corporation. 
In other words there are few strings attached when these grants are 
made. The experiment stations will not accept them on any other 
basis than one which permits complete unprejudiced effort. 


NRED FOR INCREASED PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Senator DworsHak. Doctor, have you made an explanation of the 
projected use of the $100 million increase you have requested in the 
payments to States? 

Dr. Extrrna. $1 million, sir. We haven’t proceeded to any detailed 
justification of that item. Up to this time my statement has been 
more of a general nature on the progress and work at the experiment 
stations. Actually I think we come to the point now where we 
should talk in terms of justification of the $1 million increase that is 
included in this year’s budget for the Federal grants. The increase 
is provided for under the authorizations contained in the amendment 
to the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1946 which provided authorization for 
up to $20 million per year for the support of the experiment stations. 
There has been appropriated during each of the past 4 years under 
that authorization the sum of $5 million. The $1 million increase 
provided this year under that authorization is based on projected 
needs by the experiment stations which were developed last summer 
to show a total need far in excess of that amount. Actually their 
projected needs for additional funds were on the order of $12 million 
to undertake what they considered pressing problems within the limits 
of their facilities and manpower to effectively use. As pointed out 
on the chart these Federal grant funds supplement and aid the moneys 
of non-Federal origin to make up the total support for the experiment 
stations, 
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Senator Haypen. Which amounts to how much now? There is 
the $5 million the Government puts in. How much is expended 
from other sources? 

Dr. Evrinac. The $5 million is not the total of the Federal grant. 
The total appropriations during the past 4 years has been about 
$12.4 million and last year the experiment stations expended from 
non-Federal sources $57 million or $4.42 for every dollar of Federal 
funds appropriated. As I explained earlier that proportion of State 
or non-Federal support has constantly increased during the last 10 
years. 

You do have before you a chart which reflects that picture and 
which the chairman has asked be inserted in the record. 


BASIS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


Senator Youna. In distributing this money to the various States 
do vou take into consideration the increased contribution on the part 
of the States? 

Dr. Exrrine. The distribution of these funds by States is definitely 
fixed by law We exercise no discretion as to the amount which each 
State receives. The Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts, the first three 
acts passed, each provided funds in equal amounts to each State so 
that under those three authorizations each State receives $90,000 a 
vear. The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 provided that the funds be 
distributed on the basis of rural populations in the several States. 
Then the amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Act, that is, the provi- 
sion of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 pertaining to pay- 
ments to States, also distributed funds on a formula basis and that 
formula is indicated on the first page of the summary which I have 
placed before you. There again it is largely on a population basis, 
partly rural, partly on farm population. That law contained one 
additional feature which provided that 25 percent of this fund could 
be set aside as a regional research fund and be allotted for the support 
of projects in which two or more States were cooperating on problems 
of a broader regional interest. That has represented a new phase of 
grant fund legislation. 

Senator Haypen. How many regional offices are there in operation 
now? 

Dr. Evtrina. No regional offices, sir; we operate only from a Wash- 
ington office with direct relations with the experiment stations in each 
of the States and territories. 

Senator Haypren. My recollection is there was composed at least 
certain regional laboratories or experiment stations. 

Dr. Eitinc. That is apart from the item we are speaking of this 
morning. Dr. Shaw, yesterday morning, I believe, discussed with 
you the different Federal laboratories that existed but that is apart 
from this item we are discussing this morning which involves only our 
direct relations with the State experiment stations. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF RESEARCH LOCATIONS 





Returning to the increase item our justification is based to a con- 
siderable extent on the fact that Federal appropriations to the stations 
for basic research are tending to lag while the program of applied 
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research at the main experiment station and research centers in each 
of the States is expanding. I think it is very significant that while 
the State funds have increased substantially during the past 10 years 
there have been established during that period 220 new substations or 
research centers in the States. We inierpret this as reflecting the 
interest of farmers and State legislatures in providing research centers 
in major type of farming areas which will permit research on local 
problems. In other words, that constitutes largely the centers for 
applied research for specific types of farming areas. 

| think it is obvious in attempting to support that many new 
research centers may of the States are spreading their efforts rather 
thinly and when viewed in that light this increase in State support 
still doesn’t insure that there is a strong program of basic research 
maintained at the main station. And as I stated initially the States 
have supported the more basic part of this program from the Federal 
grant funds and we feel, if there is to be a new flow of applied research, 
we must strengthen their basic program. It is on that basis, sir, we 
primarily justify this increase item in the budget this year. 


NEED FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


Senator Haypen. I remember very well when this recent program 
was regularly instituted and the first appropriations were made, 
there was always an inquiry on the part of Members of Congress on 
what had been done within the year. 

Dr. Eitina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. As though you would see ahead of time what 
your research was going to develop and it seems to me that that 
impression still lingers in the minds of some Members here around 
the Capitol that you ought to be able to show as a result of money 
appropriated last year that you have an equivalent result to obtain 
this year. I think that is the wrong idea because when you get into 
basic research you don’t know what you are going to find and it 
takes time and lots of times things you start that don’t look like very 
much, develop into something really worth while. On the other 
hand something that appears to be worth while turns out not to be 
and we got to take that view and we have got to allow time and 
money to make the experiment in reaching in and trying to find out 
what can be made applicable. 

Dr. Exrtrne. I appreciate those remarks. I think that certainly 
does state a very real problem that confronts us frequently when we 
are attempting to budget funds for research. 

We have many problems now where we observe phenomena working. 
It can be illustrated by the use of antibiotics in feeds for poultry. 
We observe when we add antibiotics to feed we get a stimulation in 
growth and an increased efficiency in the use of feed. That is a finding 
so startling that there is an immediate demand of the part of farmers 
and industry to use it. We find it used today and yet we have very 
little understanding why tbat occurs. We need to do a lot of basic 
reasearch in that particular area to determine the reaction. Why 
does an antibiotic have a protein sparing action? Why does it increase 
the efficiency of feed utilization? And yet we find there is a lot of 
empirical testing work going on without adequate knowlege as to why 
certain phenomena occurred. I think it illustrates a point. 
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If we look back to when the workers at the Connecticut station 
first determined that when you crossed two strains of corn you got a 
hybrid strain with increased vigor, we didn’t know what that was yet 
it became the basis of the hybrid corn industry and now we are getting 
hybrid poultry and swine on that same biological principle. It 
illustrates how an experiment like that can become the basis of our 
progress and increased production. 

Senator Haypen. I think the testimony you have given can be 
verified by research work done in private industry. They get a lead 
and they do not know where it is going to go. They spend a lot of 
money on it and find out it is useless. On the other hand by your 
study we find something worth while and it becomes available to 
the whole Nation. 

Dr. Extine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. I think that is the same experience that has 
happened in industry. 


COMBATING NEW HAZARDS THROUGH RESEARCH 


Senator Young. In my own State, Senator Hayden and Doctor, 
[ think it fair to say if it was not for the development of new strains 
of grains we would have been practically out of business, or at least 
the production per acre would have been much, much smaller than 
it is now. We have a constant problem of wheat rust, for example. 
The old varieties seemed to run out completely after a period of years. 
If we attempted to grow the varieties of wheat we grew 20 years ago 
I doubt if we would make 1 crop in 10. Research has meant more 
stabilty to production and increased production than anything I know. 
I don’t know anything that has been more of a help to farmers than 
wheat research, and the amount of money that has been expended has 
been very, very small in comparison with the results obtained. 

Dr. Extrne. I am sure that is true, sir, and it can be applied in 
many directions in animal diseases and insect pests. In other words, 
we have to do a tremendous amount of research to hold our own; 
We make advances from time to time as we did with hybrid corn and 
things of that sort but certainly a large part of our effort is to hold our 
own with new pests and new diseases that constantly arise. 

Senator Youne. Don’t we have more than 10,000 crop-damaging 
insects? 

Dr. Extrne. I think that is a conservative estimate, and there 
are certainly diseases both in plants and animals. I doubt if we can 
point to any time when the animal-disease problem was more critical 
than it is today, with such things as air-sac disease of poultry and 
VE disease of swine. It seems at times we are making very little 
progress or at times that we are not holding our own because as we 
bring certain things under control always there seems to be some new 
disease, some new pest that comes into the picture that causes us 
to start all over again. 

Senator Haypen. You found DDT was effective on some insects 
until they developed a way to resist it and it doesn’t amount to 
anvthing any more. 

Dr. Exttrne. That is right, just as we find new strains of plants 
that will resist one disease and then something else comes along and 
knocks them down. It is illustrated in the new oat varieties in the 
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Midwest. If you examine the varieties that have been used in the 
Midwest, you will find in the past 20 years there have been 3 new 
cycles where a new variety has come in to resist 1 disease and some 
disease has come in and pushed it out and a new variety has taken 
over. It is a constant battle that is going on there to hold our own. 
We will find 1 variety to stand up a while but it will be replaced by 
other varieties that resist new pests. 

I believe then, Mr. Chairman, that that concludes our main justifi- 
cation for the item on payments to States. The other three items | 
mentioned are at the same level as in the current year. There are no 
other increases in our budget. 


MANNER OF ALLOCATING FUNDS 


Senator DworsHak. Doctor, you have here a statement of Federal- 
grant experiment stations for fiscal year 1953. Is that for the current 
year? 

Dr. Exitina. Yes, sir; that represents the distribution of funds 
the current year by State and station. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you have a statement for the next vear? 

Dr. Etrine. That hasn’t definitely been prescribed. Perhaps a 
word on how the Federal funds are administered would be of interest. 


ANNUAL PROGRAM OF WORK 


Each station at the beginning of each fiscal year submits a detailed 

z Dp * 
program of work regarding the manner ia which they will utilize the 
funds. It is, on that basis, that the tabulation for the current vear 


was prepared, but the moneys were paid in lump sum to the experiment 
stations, and they have the primary authority for initiating the pro- 
grams for grant-fund support. This is not a federally directed pro- 
gram. However, each line of work that is proposed for support is 
subject to review by the Office of Experiment Stations, and no new 
work is approved for support from the grants until there is reasonable 
evidence that the station proposing the new research has taken into 
account all related work. I think that is our most effective medium 
for achieving coordination and preventing useless duplication of effort 
in the use of these research funds. 

Senator HaypeNn. That is to say, if a certain line of experiment is 
being conducted in one region, do you know any necessity of spending 
money to duplicate the same thing in another State? Do you try to 
keep them separate? 

Dr. E.tine. We try to review each in the light of what the other 
is doing. There is a good deal of joint planning. There are some- 
times lines of work going on in two or more States. But it is more & 
replica of effort rather than what you term ‘‘useless duplication.”’ So 
long as it is on a planned and coordinated basis, we know es is 
justific ation for more than one institution working on a problem, but 
it must be on a planned and integrated basis rather than haphazs ard. 

Senator HaypeEN. So, the information obtained at one place is 
available at the other? 

Dr. Ettina. Yes, sir; there is an exchange of information very 
promptly so there is a constant flow and exchange of information 
between the States. 
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Senator Dworsnak. Doctor, during the fiscal year you were allo- 
cated a sum of money for potato-crop experiments. Will you give us 
a breakdown of that? 

Dr. Exrvinc. We don’t have here this morning, sir, much detail of 
what was involved in that breakdown. You say “allocated.’’ Ac- 
tually, it is not allocated for that purpose. Rather, that represents 
a total of the lines of research that the State stations have budgeted 
funds to for work in that area. We would be glad to place in the 
record, sir — 

Senator DworsHak. I was particularly interested in finding out 
the current status of the potato-seed prejeet you have been conduct- 
ing at Aberdeen (Idaho) Experiment Station. You are probably not 
acquainted with that. 

Dr. Exrine. Only ina general way. I don’t have before me details 
of that, but we can certainly obtain it for you, 

Senator DworsHax. Will you obtain for the record the status of 
that and whether any results have been achieved and whether any 
progress has been made? The State has been cooperating in that 
project, and I would like to know whether or not it has been com- 
pleted. 

Dr. Eitina. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do that. 

(The material requested follows: ) 


The cooperative potato-breeding program of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Idaho is located at the University of Idaho 
Branch Experiment Station at Aberdeen, Idaho. 

It is under the supervision of Dr. John G. McLean, who is jointly employed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the University of Idaho. 

Immediate objectives are: 


(1) Development and/or improvement of new strains of the Russet Bur- 
bank potato variety (Idaho Russet, Netted Gem) resistant to Verticillium 
wilt, to leafroll, and more resistant to scab. These are all serious diseases 
in the western potato States. 

(2) Development of potato varieties or strains for the early areas of Idaho 
and other Western States which are more adaptable and disease resistant to 
scab, leafroll, and other diseases. 


The reduction in yield of the Russet Burbank variety in Idaho and other States 
growing the variety, as a result of the Verticillium wilt disease, has approximated 
50 percent in many areas in the past few years. It is a serious threat to the 
industry. Likewise, leafroll, a virus disease, is becoming more and more serious 
each year. The only possible known solution to these problems at present is the 
development of resistant varieties or strains. 

Remarkable progress has been made in the last 2 or 3 years toward these 
objectives. This is evidenced by the fact that, through the application of the 
knowledge of breeding methods and the ingenuity of research workers involved, 
the Russet Burbank variety can now be crossed rather easily with other varieties 
to obtain resistance not present in the Russet itself. The work has now reached 
the point where several hundred seedlings having Russet Burbank as one parent 
are available for preliminary testing on an experimental scale. The results of 
these tests in the next few years may be of far-reaching significance to the Idaho 
and the western potato industry. The testing program of some of these seedling 
and breeding stocks is also cooperative with other Western States. Beginning 
this spring (1953) a foundation-seed production program for increase and dissemi- 
nation of new and promising potato varieties is getting under way. It will involve 
renting or leasing of land on a long-term basis for production of disease-free seed 
stocks for dissemination to growers of potato seed and commercial potatoes. This 
program is being financed by the Idaho Advertising Commission and the Idaho 
Potato Shippers Association. 

The finaneial:support of the project includes the provision of greenhouse, land, 
office, machinery, and other facilities by the Idaho Aberdeen Branch Experiment 
Station plus operating funds of approximately $12,000 per year by the Idaho 
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Experiment Station. Also a special State appropriation of $4,500 is available for 
equipping the foundation-seed farm this vear. The United States Department of 
Agriculture is supplying approximately $7,400 per year for salaries and mainte- 
nance of the project. 

The Idaho Advertising Commission is making a grant to the University of Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Station in the amount of $16,000 during the next 2 
year period (1953-55) for land, employment of a full-time man, travel, irregular 
help, and operating expenses for the production and dissemination of new. or 
improved potato varieties. 

The Idaho Potato Shippers Association donated to the University of Idaho for 
operation of the foundation-seed farm a tractor and cultivating equipment valued 
at 51,000. 

Private potato growers and shippers have donated potato diggers and other 
machinery for the overall program. 

The Union Pacific Railway has supplied $1,500 per year for a graduate-research 
fellowship for investigation of potato diseases. 

In addition to the projects listed above, the University of Idaho Agricultural 
Experiment Station supports other research on potatoes to help all phases of the 
industry. Included is research on production (irrigation, soils, and fertilizers), 
insect disease vectors and insect control, disease control, harvesting and han- 
dling, storage, and marketing. Thus in addition to the total support for the 
potato-breeding and seed-production projects outlined herein, the University of 
Idaho Agriculture Experiment Station expends in the neighborhood of $45,000 
per year on the well-rounded overall potato-research program. Of this total, only 
$5,350 is derived from the Federal-grant funds, the remainder coming from 
non-Federal sources. 


Senator Youna. There is an item in this chart which I am now 
showing you 

Dr. Exrtna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Machinery, equipment, and power; $263,948 is 
allotted to that project. What do you do in that program? 

Dr. E.tina. The same situation prevails there, sir, that I just 
explained with reference to the potatoes. It is not a question of 


allotting a specific sum in that area. Rather that represents a total 
of the projects in the several States that is devoted to work in this 
general area and I don’t have the total count of the projects that 
would be involved in that item. There again we could supply more 
detailed information for the record if you care. 

Senator Youna. Don’t you have information as to what type of 
work they are conducting? 

Dr. Evrinc. Yes; in our records we maintam-rather detatled infor- 
mation of what work goes into that particular activity. It is more 
than one project. There may be 30 or 40 different projects in the 
different States involving work in this area. 


APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 


Senator Younc. Do you approve the various projects conducted 
in the States? 

Dr. Extinae. Yes, sir; so far as support under Federal grants is 
concerned every project is submitted for review and approval before 
money is spent. Our approval of a project constitutes the authority 
for the States to expend the grant funds in support of such research 
But the answer to the question, just what is involved in that $263,948, 
is that there may be a considerable number of State projects which 
cover quite a variety of subjects. This is simply a broad classifica- 
tion here that is far from specific as to the individual lines of work 
involved. It would take a direct compilation of the several projects 

hrow any light on the specific types of activrties involved. We 
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do, however, maintain in our project file not only the original plan 
of work but annual progress statements on each project so there is 
opportunity to review year by year the progress that is being made. 
Through our annual examination on tbe ground there is opportunity 
to review with the project leader and direntor the progress of their 
work and any problems that are encountered so that again is an 
effective step in the review and coordination of research. 

Senator Youna. If some Senator should offer an amendment on 
the floor to cut this appropriation by any given sum of money and 
pick out certain of these items for elimination, and we wouldn’t have 
a proper explanation, that Senator might be successful. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY FORMULA 


Dr. Exrtine. Well, first it should be understood, and I think I made 
this s statement earlier, that we exercise no discretion in the allotment of 
funds. The allotment to States is prescribed by law, and perhaps if 
you will turn to the page following 86 in your notes, there is a tabula- 
tion showing the distribution by States. It will give you that 
information. 

Senator Munpr. What do you mean, distribution by farms, by rural 
population, or what? 

Dr. Exrrna. It is by population of States. 

Senator Munpr. Do you include only farm population or do you 
include total population? 

Dr. E.tina. Both farm and rural, sir. I think you have a summary 
sheet on which is the formula by which funds under the five different 
acts are distributed. 

Senator Hayprn. My recollection was at the time these various 
acts were passed it was decided by the Congress that that was the 
only feasible way in which to obtain an equitable distribution of funds. 
It would be utterly impossible to have the organization here in Wash- 
ington to go into detail of what ought to be done in each State and 
then say, “Well, we will do this in North Carolina and we will do some- 
thing else in South Dakota.” You couldn’t do that so Congress 
adopted this plan of taking in factors of rural population and so on 
according to these various acts and said that is the way we will do it. 

Dr. Eitrne. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. And the State organization works out with this 
plan. But properly Congress says we will not give you money until 
what you propose to do is reviewed in Washington, which is very 
proper. Review is an entirely different proposition than originating 
what should be done in a particular State. 

Dr. Eutina. Yes, sir. 

Senator HaypEN. With the money that Congress has automatically 
allotted to that State. 

Dr. Extine, That is true and I think you have described our mode 
of action. Ours is not one of originating and the authorization in 
the acts generally is broad in scope. It authorizes the experiment 
stations to conduct programs of basic research for the good of agri- 
culture, taking into account the varying needs of States and Terri- 
tories and there is no earmarking of ‘funds for specific lines of work. 
The only instance at all of any earmarking in any of the basic legis- 
lation is the requirement in the amended Bankhead-Jones Act that 
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20 percent of that money shall be expended for marketing research. 
That is the only instance of any earmarking of the funds for a specific 
purpose. Beyond that it is simply the broad charge that each State 
shall develop programs of research to serve the important agricultural 
needs in the State. 

Senator Haypren. That action was taken because it was realized in 
Congress that there are various products in the various States in the 
United States but unless there was some research it was highly prob- 
able that the farmer would not get full value of what he produced and, 
in my opinion, marketing research has not gone far enough. There 
ought to be more of it because there is a great difference between 
what the producer gets on the farm and what the consumer has to pay 
when the product is disposed of. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


Dr. Extine. On that point you may be interested that under that 
20 percent limitation for marketing there was actually expended 
during the past 5 years 28.8 percent of the total appropriation for 
marketing research. It certainly marked a very definite expansion for 
the marketing research program during that period. I think that 
reflects the development that Congress anticipated when this action 
was taken. 

Senator Munpr. In this comment headed ‘Basic Distribution,” 
it says ‘Equal amounts to each station.” 

Dr. E.rina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpt. Who determines? Does that mean a State can 
set up as many experimental stations as it wants to and be sure of 
getting an equal amount? Who determines this? 

Dr. Eutrna. One experiment station to a State. 

Senator Munpr. One to a State? 

Dr. Extine. Each State gets $90,000 a year under the Hatch, 
Adams, and Purnell Acts. 

Senator Munpt. Equal amounts means one to a State? 

Dr. Extina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Any funds to carry on State substations has to 
come from State funds? 

Dr. Eutine. From local sources, yes, sir. These funds may be used 
to support research in any part of a State where the work can best be 
done but as far as maintenance of the physical plant and the organiza- 
tion and operation of a particular branch, that must be supported by 
State funds. The grant funds are not used for that purpose. 

Senator YounG. Are there any more questions? 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Senator DworsHak. I have just one question. 

When you complete these projects, what is the normal procedure? 
Do you utilize the results of these e xperiments and the research so that 
the actual projects may be carried into effect? What is the procedure 
used on that? 

Dr. Extrna. The normal procedure is one of summarizing results 
in publications as promptly as possible and then working with the 
extension service in the respective States to adapt the information and 
extend its use to the farms. 
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Senator DworsHak. Do you have any funds set up here, and if so 
under which agency, to implement these results? Don’t you have any 
Federal funds with which to pursue these projects? I mean research 
is worthless unless it is put into actual use and utilized fully; is that 
not correct? 

Dr. Exrtina. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnak. I have heard criticism frequently of the 
Department of Agriculture that a great deal of money is expended 
upon research, worthwhile results are achieved, but from that point 
on it is questionable whether anything is done to utilize the results 
of this research. 

Dr. Exrinc. The relations between the State stations and the 
extension services are most effective. We are speaking here only of 
experiments carried on at the State experiment stations. You may 
want to direct your question to some of the bureaus that will follow 
us here but normally at the land-grant college there is an effective 
relationship between the research and extension services and very 
often our research and extension specialists are housed together or 
are in the same department. 

Senator DworsHak. Should that question then have been directed 
to Dr. Shaw? 

Mr. Grant. Senator, I believe that Dr. Shaw discussed this yester- 
day and he pointed out that research results are made available to 
the Extension Service, where they are carried out, through the county 
agents, to the farmers. In addition, research results are made avail- 
able to the public through research publications, farmer bulletins, 
and so forth, of the Department. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you reasonably sure when some research 
project has been reasonably successful it is implemented properly so 
full advantage may be taken of it? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. It is possible, of course, that instances 
arise from time to time where a person may not have heard of some 
particular research result. But those cases are not due any failure 
of the Department to make the information available to the public 

Senator DworsHak. Are there instances where the results of proj- 
ects and experiments are shelved.and not utilized? 

Mr. Granv. I do not think so, not to my knowledge. 

Senator DworsHak. I mention this because a vear ago in the case 
of the Committee on Government Operations when consideration was 
being given to the proposed Government reorganization plan, it was 
admitted that the research was very successful but from that point 
on very little was accomplished because the results of those research 
projects were not made available so they could be generally utilized 

Mr. Grant. The general procedure is that all results of experiments 
are made available to farmers through the Extension Se rvice. 

Senator DworsuaKk. Do you know if they are effective? 

Mr. Grant. It is certainly our aim to make them as effective as 
possible. 

Senator DworsHak. Whose responsibility is it within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to attempt to use these research results? 

Mr. Grant. Well, first it is the responsibility of the research 
agencies to see that the research results are written up and made 
available to the Extension Service, for instance, and then it is the 
responsibility of the extension people to take it on to the farmer. 
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Senator DworsHak. Isn’t it possible that some of these projects 
are successful and can be made available so private industry may 
utilize them? Is that done? 

Mr. Grant. Oh, yes, research accomplishments are made available 
through the publications which. are printed by the Department 
research journals, and various other information media, such as the 
press and radio. 

Senator DworsHak. Who is the specific official within the Depart 
ment of Agriculture who has this responsibility for publicizing researc h 
results? 

Mr. Grant. | think it is a joint responsibility of the people in 
charge of the research, that ‘is, the heads of the various research 
bureaus, the Director of the Extension Service and the Director of 
Information for the Department. 

Senator DworsHak. Can you name any person who has appeared 
before this committee or who wall appear so we can get some specific 
answers to our questions? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, Dr. Shaw, Administrator of Agricultural Research 
Administration, who appeared before this committee yesterday; M1 
Ferguson, Director of Extension Work; and Mr. Webster, Di 
Information. Both Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Webster will appes 
before the committee. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Youna. I think the 4—H work, FFA, and farm veteran 
program are doing a good job with that in recent years. I felt like 
Senator Dworshak that in years past there wasn’t much of this infor- 
mation getting out to the farmers 

Dr. Eutrrna. I think our channels of communication are being con 
stantly improved. The basic law does authorize the publishing and 
dissemination of results. Some of the State station research serves 
as an actual demonstration for direct viewing of the results on the 
ground. Certainly the printed bulletins and circulars are a very 
important means and those, as has been pointed out, are picked up 


widely by the press, by our farm magazines and daily papers. The 
radio and even television are coming into the picture as means of 
improving our methods of disseminating information. While improve 
ments doubtless can be made I think the - has been a very marked 
improvement in both the manner and rate by which the information is 
brought to the potential user, whether it is the farmer or the consume 
or the distributor. All of them are involved in some aspects of our 
findings. 
Senator Youna. Are there any more questions? Have 

finished your presentation? 


TRANSFER OF ALASKA ITEM 


Dr. Eitine. Unless there are questions, sir, about the other three 
items. Perhaps just a word of explanation is due regarding an item 
that appears in our budget for the first time this year, the item per- 
taining to research on agricultural problems of Alaska. That iten 
has previously been in the budget of the Office of Administrator and 
by agreement it has been transferred to the Office of experiment 
Stations this year. There is no change in funds. It is simply a 
transfer to our office of supervision of that program in Alaska 
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Senator Youna. And it is the same amount? 

Dr. Exrine. The same amount, yes, sir. There is no change. 
That completes my statement unless there are other questions. 
Senator Young. Thank you very much. 


_ 


Bureau or Human Nvurrition AND Home Economics 


STATEMENTS OF DR. HAZEL K. STIEBELING, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS; MISS CECELIA 
HUNEKE, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, BUREAU OF HUMAN 
NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS, AND CHARLES L, GRANT, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND ALLOTMENTS, OFFICE 
OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(The justifications follow:) 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation Act, 1953_......--- Pino Bel ied it 000 
Reductions pursuant to— 
Section 411___--_-_- 
Section 412 Cae 


Activities transferred in 1954 estimates from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration’’ for 
services at the Agricultural Research Center 


Base for 1954 
Budget estimate, 1954 


Decrease - 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1954 


Decrease due to curtailment of research of recipe development - - - - 
Decrease due to reduction in the frequency of issuing Nutrition Com- 
mittee News and the Outlook Chartbook - _-_ ~~ 
Project statement 


1953 (esti- 
mated 


1954 revised 


>-rojec 1952 , 
Project (estimated 


Decrease 


. Food and nutrition investigations $619, 712 $578, 242 —$6, 002 $572, 240 
2. Family economics investigations 448, 153 449, 960 —3, 200 446, 760 
3. Textiles and clothing investigations 222, 528 224, 200 224, 200 

. Housing and household equipment investi- 

gations | 159, 050 161, 300 161, 300 

Jnobligated balance | 1, 457 


Total available for estimate | 

Transfer in 1954 estimates from ‘‘Salaries and | 

expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricul- | 
tural Research Administration”’ 


1, 450, 900 1, 413, 702 , 20% 1, 404, 500 


—14, 900 —14, 500 


Reductions pursuant to secs. 411 and 412 +798 


| 
| " 
Total appropriation or estimate... . | 1, 436, 000 1, 400, 000 | 


DECREASES 


The decrease of $9,202 in this item for 1954 consists of the following: 

(1) Decrease of $6,002 under the project ‘‘ Food and nutrition investigations,” 
due to curtailment of research on recipe development. 

(2) Decrease of $3,200 under the project ‘Family economies investigations, 
due to reduction in the frequency of issuing Nutrition Committee News and the 
Outlook Chartbook. 
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Senator Younc. The next witnesses are Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling 
and Miss Cecelia Huneke. Dr. Stiebeling, it is very nice to have 
you here. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Strespetine. The Nation’s families are the chief market for 
the output of American farms. The.research of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics is concerned with acquiring 
information that will help the households of the country use the 
products of farms effectively and efficiently. Also our work includes 
certain economic investigations which have for their purpose the 
improvement of the rural home. 

We operate through four research divisions: food and nutrition, 
family economics, textiles and clothing, and housing and household 
equipment. ‘Three of these divisions require laboratory facilities for 
their work and so are located at the research center near Beltsville, 
Md. One is located in Washington. Then, in addition, we have 
staff stationed with some of the State experiment stations, cooperating 
in research upon problems of national and regional importance. In 
addition, under the authority of the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946 we have research under way under contract arrangements in 
28 locations. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION RESEARCH 


The chart shows the relative emphasis which we are giving to the 
different areas of our research. As you can see, about 60 percent of 
our work is concerned with problems of food and human nutrition. 
We deal with several different phases of food and nutrition problems. 


These include: N utritional requirements and response to diets of human 
beings; the table quality of food, the factors affecting it and how to 
maintain it in food preparation and preservation; the composition and 
nutritive value of food, which, of course, determine the role that each 
food can well play in the diet; studies of food consumption, or the 
quantities of different kinds of foods that people in different regional, 
income, occupational, and family-size groups consume. We also 
study the factors affecting food consumption, and nutritional ade- 
quacy of diets. This gives us leads as to suggested changes that 
families might well make to improve diets from the nutritional stand- 
point, and also indicates the potential markets for different types of 
foods among different population groups of the country. 


FOOD PACKAGING 


Senator Haypren. Do you make any study on packaging? 
Dr. Stieseiine. In connection with the home food preservation, 
not in connection with commercial food preservation. 
Senator Haypren. That is a very lively subject today. 
Dr. Stieseina. It is a very important one. We feel much more 
work should be done on methods and materials of packaging foods for 
ood quality in home-refrigeration facilities. In the case of farm 
amilies where they have relatively small refrigeration and freezing 
facilities in contrast to what is available in a commercial situation, 
all kinds of foods go into the same small space. Unless the foods are 
properly packaged, quality cannot be maintained. We feel that more 
research is needed on this point. 
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Senator Haypen. In connection with deep freezers on the farm it 
is important that the food be properly packaged so one flavor is not 
conveyed to another type of food and when it is done properly it makes 
a vast difference in the value of the food when finally consumed. 

Dr. SriftpetinG. That is true. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOODS 


Senator Younc. Have you made any studies, for example, to show 
the nutritional value of, say, butter against oleomargarine? 

Dr. SrreBeLinG. We have not studied that subject directly. How- 
ever, we do have studies under way in cooperation with a number of 
institutions on the content of the essential fatty acids found in dif- 
ferent kinds of fats. Of course fats are important in human nutrition 
for a number of reasons. They are important because they give a 
sense of satisfaction and satiety to the food eaten. They are impor- 
tant as sources of energy. Some are important as sources of fat- 
soluble vitamins, vitamins A and D. Butter contains a good deal 
more of vitamin A and carotenes (precursors of vitamin A in the 
body) than do other animal fats and vegetable oils. On the other 
hand lard and some of the vegetable oils, because they are rich in 
certain fatty acids, are important in human nutrition for the main- 
tenance of good texture of the skin. Vegetable oils and pork fat are 
richer in these than is butterfat. There are advantages and disad- 
vantages in each kind of fat. An ordinary diet may well include a 
number of kinds. Each has its place from its nutrient content 

Senator HaypEN. Most people think that fat is just fat 

Dr. Srrere rine. That isn’t true, quite. While we are on that point, 
| might say that in our studies of nutrient values we are endeavoring 
to learn more about special nutritive qualities of different foods. We 
are concentrating our efforts at the present time on the distribution in 
foods of some of the more recently discovered nutrients such as some 
of the PB. vitamins, the fatty acids we have talked about, and the 
amino acids, which distinguish the different protein foods as to their 
protein value. Such information is essential in appraising the place 
of various foods in the diet and in ascertaining the nutritive value of 
the various types of meals that are characteristic of different parts of 
the country 

NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF PEOPLE 


We are spending considerable effort and time on studies of nutrient 
requirements. In cooperation with States we have studies under way 
to. determine more exactly the amounts of some of the substances 
that we know people must get from their food—amino acids, vitamins, 
and calories. At the present time we have thoroughly satisfactory 
information for only a few of the 50 or so nutrients known to be 
esse ntial. 

Past research of this sort has contributed greatly to the welfare of 
people and to agriculture. For example, rickets and scurvy are 
practically nonexistent among children in this country. That has 
‘ome about because science has discovered what nutrients in food 
are necessary to prevent these diseases. Asa result of these discoveries 
we now find that vitamin-D milk and vitamin C-rich fruits and vege- 
tables are standard in the diets of children. We also know now that 
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pellagra can be conquered through food. We know something about 
where you can find the vitamin and the amino acid that are necessary 
to prevent pellagra. If people get plenty of meat, milk, eggs, and 
enriched breads in their diets the v will have the substances needed 
to prevent pellagra. In the year 1949, there were only one-tenth as 
many deaths reperted from pellagra as was true in the middle 1930 
periods. This reduction has come about for several reasons. People 
have more buying power for food than they had in the midthirties. 
There has also come about a change because nutrition experts have 
pointed out the pellagra-preventing value of certain kinds of foods. 

Senator Hayprmn. My recollection is that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion expended a considerable amount of money for the study of pellagra 
with remarkable success. You don’t hear any more about it so the 
progress must be substantiated. 

Dr. StreBeuina. In 1949 only about 300 deaths from pellagra were 
reported. In many instances those were cases where alcoholism inter- 
fered with proper consumption of food, or parasites in the intestinal 
tract interfered with the utilization of the food. We now know how to 
deal with pellagra which was not true 20 to 30 years ago 

Senator ELLENDER. How many deaths were there in more recent 
years than 1949? 

Dr. STIEBELING. 1949 is the latest year for which I was able t 
statistics. 

Senator E:tenper. Are you continuing vour studies in the fight 
against pellagra? 

Dr. StieBeLtinG. No, because we now know fairly well how to deal 
with it. I was using it as an example. 

Senator ELLenprEerR. That example was used before, before this 
committee. 

UNSOLVED NUTRITION PROBLEMS 


Dr. Stiese tina. There are kinds of nutritional problems we don’t 
know how to deal with. The No. 1 killer in the United States at the 
present time is kidney, heart, and circulatory disease. More and more 
doctors are coming to think that diet plays a role in the condition. 
How to handle the problem is not known because we don’t know 
enough about the functioning in the body of some of the minerals 
and vitamins or even the long-term effects of different proportions of 
fat, protein, and carbohydrates. 

We are using a part of our appropriation for limited studies of this 
subject in our laboratory and through cooperation with clinical 
groups throughout the country. For example, at the University of 
Minnesota medical scientists have been making long-term studies of 
the health of business and professional men over a number of years. 
Because of the growing concern of diet in relation to the onset of these 
diseases they have asked us to work with them in studying the health 
of this group of men by getting information on the food intake of 
their group. We have just finished getting such information on 60 of 
their 300 men and we hope next year to continue this work. 

Senator E.uenper. How do you go about obtaining that infor- 
mation, from the individuals themselves? 

Dr. Stiesevine. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELttenprerR. Why couldn’t they have done that? 

Dr. Stiesevine. The University of Minnesota people? 
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Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Dr. Stresetine. It takes special techniques to work with individ- 
uals and families in getting this kind of information. They ask us to 
help because we have had experience with it. They tried to get such 
information in the past but it was so fragmentary that they didn’t 
feel they could put reliance on it. It takes concentrated effort by 
people who have a knowledge of methods of getting complete data on 
food consumption. 

Senator Exutenper. Aside from gathering information do you 
analyze? 

Dr. Srrepetine. Yes; we shall analyze these data and together 
with the University of Minnesota people shall put together the 
dietary information which we collect with the biochemical and clinical 
information which they get. This kind of study will go over a period 
of years, to follow health history and to note the onset or the incidence 
of disease in relation to diet. It is a long-term sort of study. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you deal with the same people and the 
same families throughout? 

Dr. Srrepevina. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Are they cognizant of that? 

Dr. Stresevine. The families? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Dr. Stiepetina. Yes, sir. We have had excellent cooperation 
from the families and from the men. The men have been reporting 
to the University of Minnesota laboratory every year over a period 
of 5 to 10 years up to now, getting each year these very careful bio- 
chemical, physiological and clinical examinations but so far they 
haven’t given correspondingly detailed dietary information. 

Senator ELuenpEr. Is that the part you furnish? 

Dr. StreseiinG. That is the part we furnish. 

Senator ELLenpeER. In accumulating this information do you get 
from them what they eat daily? 

Dr. Stiesetine. That is right, meal by meal, in a very careful 
fashion. We have had excellent cooperation from the men in the 
study. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do any suggestions come from you as to what 
they should or should not eat? 

Dr. Stirzpe.ina. Not at this time, because we are following through 
on what are their customary habits in relation to health and the 
incidence of disease. Cooperation has been excellent. Many of the 
men have themselves asked that the food study cover 2 weeks instead 
of a suggested minimum of 1 week, in addition to a dietary history. 
We hope next year to study another group of men out of the 300, and 
later perhaps to do repeat studies on the same men to see whether their 
dietary habits are changing in relation to their health history. 


REDUCTIONS PURSUANT TO SECTIONS 411 AND 412 


Senator Munpr. What is the significance of this item at the 
top of page 113 in the green folder? Reduction pursuant to section 
411, $758, and section 412, $40? 

Dr. Srresetine. The $758 was the reduction made because of the 
requirement of the Congress that the information work intended for 
certain press, radio and television services be reduced by 10 percent. 
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The section 412, $40 was a required reduction in the part of our appro- 
priation that was not for research. 

Senator Munpr. You mean only $40 of your appropriation was not 
research? 

Miss Huneke. That is a percentage, 10 percent. 

Mr. Grant. Senator Mundt, the 1953 Agricultural Appropriation 
Act required a 10 percent reduction in amounts available for personal 
services above basic rates, for transportation of things, and for travel, 
with certain exemptions. One of the exemptions was that the 10- 
percent reduction should not apply to research. So the 10 percent 
applied only to that portion of this appropriation which was not 
research. 

Dr. StreseE.tinG. The $40 is 10 percent of our estimate of $400 for 
travel m connection with the nonresearch portion of our work. 

Senator Munpr. I don’t know what trouble the Congress was put 
to getting that 10 percent reduction in but at $40 under the law of 
diminishing returns I don’t know what saving that provision resulted 
in. 

Senator Haypen. That represents a good illustration of the meat-ax 
technique and we should use our own judgement rather than delegating 
somebody else. 

FAMILY FARE 


Senator Munopr. Is it your department that issues these little 
green cookbooks? 

Dr. StreBe.inG. Yes, sir, Family Fare was prepared at the request 
of the House Committee on Appropriations a few years ago, to put 
under one cover a summary of present knowledge of nutrition and 


methods of food preparation that would help conserve nutritive 
values. That work was done with a special appropriation of $10,000 
several years ago—three years ago I believe. 

Senator Munpr. And you republish them each year; is that the 
way it works? 

Dr. StiepeuinG. There are reprints from time to time, with funds 
that are made available to the Department for reprinting. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PROGRAM CHANGES 


Senator ELLENpDER. As I understand you are asking the full budget 
estimate of $1,404,500? 

Dr. SmeBeiinc. The amount is $1,404,500. 

Senator ELLENpER. Will you be able to hire the same number of 
employees you had last year? 

Dr. StreBe.ina. No, sir. We estimate that the average number 
of positions under the revised budget will be 223 as compared with 
227 this year. That is a reduction of four. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you have enough money available to take 
care of your ingrade promotions? 

Dr. StreBe.ina. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpeER. And that is why? 

Dr. StieBetine. Reduction in employment is in part responsible 
for taking care of the ingrade promotions. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are reducing your force? 

Dr. Stieseting. By 2.8 man-years. 
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Senator Ettenper. And then, of course, the $4,500 additional you 
have over last year, with that you expect to pay for your ingrade 
promotions; is that right? 

Dr. StreBELING. That is not quite the case. The $4,500 represents 
part of the $14,500 scheduled for transfer to our bureau from the 
Office of the Agricultural Research Administrator for maintenance 
services at the Agricultural Research Center near Beltsville. So that 
as a matter of fact 

Senator ELtenperR. How was that done? Do you get any money 
outside of what we are appropriating for your department? How was 
that transfer accomplished? 

Dr. StreBeLinG. Formerly there was a fund carried in the Admin- 
istrator’s office to take care of certain common services at Beltsville. 

Senator ELtenper. That is not the case today? 

Dr. Strese.inG. Instead of it being in the Administrator’s office it 
is being transferred to the appropriations of the constituent bureaus. 

Senator ELLeNpDeER. Directly? 

Dr. SrrepetinG. To the several bureaus, and our share of that was 
$14,500. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, then, am I to understand or is the com- 
mittee to understand that you would be able to take care of ingrade 
promotions by cutting out two-something employees? 

Dr. Strienetine, That is right. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Is that right? Well, it can’t be much then. 
I mean the amount necessary for that purpose can’t be much then. 

Dr. Sriesexina. It is something around $13,000 or $14,000 over 
and above the turnover which brings in new staff at minimum rates 
in place of present staff at salaries above minimum. 

Senator ELLenperR. How do you proceed in doing that? In order 
to obtain sufficient money to pay for your ingrade promotions you are 
doing away with two-point-what, nine jobs? 

Dr. STIEBELING. 2.8. 

Senator ELLENDER. 2.8? 

Dr. StreBe.tina. In terms of man-years, not persons. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where do you select from, those in the higher 
brackets or what? 

Dr. Strese.ina. In part it is taken care of by failure to fill vacan- 
cies, During the past year we had a reduction in funds, and to make 
up the difference we have not only failed to fill some vacancies, but 
we have given reduction-in-force notices to a few of the staff and that 
has happened at top as well as at the lower levels. 

Senator ELLENDER. With this reduction do you anticipate being 
able to carry on as well as you did in the past? 

Dr. SrreBeLING. Obviously every reduction in staff means the 
curtailment of the scope of intensity of research work. Over the last 
several years we have had marked reductions in the staff of the Bureau, 
due both to reduction of appropriations and to increased costs of 
operation. In 1950 there were 338 man-years of employment in the 
Bureau. This year we estimate 227, which is a reduction of one- 
third—a reduction of more than 100 positions. 

Senator ELLenpER. Well, because of those reductions, have you 
had to dispense with projects altogether or are you simply curtailing 
them? 
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Dr. Strenetinc. We are doing some of both. In a number of 
instances, we made adjustments by carrying the work to a certain 
point where we could hold it in abeyance until we finished something 
else, and then could go back and pick up again. It means fewer lines 
of work, and it means less intensive work. It means that the projects 
go on for a longer time than had been anticipated, because fewer people 
are available to carry the work along. 

Senator Young. Is all your personnel under civil service? 

Dr. Stieseuine. Yes, sir; except the employees stationed at the 
State experiment stations. The latter are not under civil service, 
but they must meet civil-service requirements in relation to the sal- 
aries which they receive. 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


Senator Youna. I would like to ask the same question that Senator 
Dworshak asked a previous witness. How do you get this informa- 
tion to the people besides the cookbook you put out? 

Dr. StreBELING. We try to get our research results out at three 
different levels. As soon as research is completed, we publish results 
in scientific journals or technical bulletins of the Department. We 
also get out semitechnical publications for the use of teachers and 
extension workers. Thirdly, if the research is of such a nature that it 
will be used in broad programs of education by the extension service, 
we may also put the research into popular form for the use of the 
homemaker herself. 

About half of our publications are issued through the Government 
Printing Office. About half of them go out through technical and 
professional journals, or through farm or home magazines, in simple 
language. 

I have here some information on publication distribution in 1952 
About 5% million copies of publications printed by the Government 
Printing Office were distributed. I think there are now available 
about 160 titles of publications issued through the Government 
Printing Office. These were distributed upon request to extension 
services and to other Government agencies, to teachers, welfare 
groups, industry and trade, newspaper and magazine editors, radio 
and television directors, libraries, and to individuals. 

Senator ELLenpER. What percentage is there distributed to in- 
- dividuals; do you know? 

Dr. StresBELiInG. There is no way of knowing. 

Senator ELLENDER. What percentages are used by newspapers and 
magazines? You send it to them. Do you follow through and see 
that they use them in any manner 

Dr. Strepetinc. Yes. I am sorry I don’t have with me an exhibit 
which shows their wide re-use by newspapers and farm journals and 
by State and other agencies who re print our materials. I do have one 
exhibit here that illustrates the variety of magazines that re-use our 
material, publishing it in whole or in part. For example, Good 
Housekeeping magazine which has a circulation of 3% million or 4 
million, called attention to our publication on homefreezing in their 
article on how women use their home-freezers. The Country Gentle- 
man had an article prepared by the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service in which he featured some materials issued 
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by our Bureau. Other periodicals, such as Practical Home Economics, 
Science Newsletter, Service, The Progressive Farmer, and The 
American Home also have reproduced some of our material. We 
could multiply these illustrations by dozens. 
HOUSEHOLD-EQUIPMENT RESEARCH 
Senator Eruenper. Let us take the article that appeared in Good 
Housekeeping on the use of deep-freezers. 

Dr. Stiesetine. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where did you get your information on that, 
from the manufacturer? 

Dr. StreBeLiIne. No, our information was based on a study which 
we made of the operating characteristics of home-freezers, using 
home-freezers that were consigned to us from leading manufacturers 
On the basis of our experience in using these freezers over a period of 
years we prepared an informational bulletin on how to select and 
use your home-freezer, That has been issued directly through the 
Government Printing Office to thousands of people. 

Senator ELLenper. Where are those home-freezers in use, here in 
Washington? 

Dr. Sriepe.ine. In Beltsville. 

Senator ELLENDER. Over in Beltsville, I see. 

Dr. Sriesewinc. In our laboratory. 

Senator ELLENpER. For how long a period did you use them? 

Dr. Strernetinc. The project as a whole went on for about 5 years. 
We used all the freezers several years because certain defects do not 
show up in early stages of the use of a freezer. 

Senator ELtenpER. Do you report those defects to the manufac- 
turer? 

Dr. Strepetinc. Yes; and as a result some of them have made 
changes in their designs. 

Senator ELLENDER. Because of your study? 

Dr. StreBe.inc. Because of our study. We feel that one of the 
important ways to help home buyers in their problems of selection of 
equipment is by helping manufacturers get improved models on the 
market. 

Senator Munpr. Do the manufacturers furnish those freezers with- 
out cost? 

Dr. StreBe tine. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is very interesting. 

Senator Munpr. Do you do the same thing with all kinds of kitchen 
equipment, laundry machines, and things of that type? 

Dr. Stiespetinc. Yes; washing machines, clothes dryers, kitchen 
ranges, and vacuum cleaners. 

Senator ELLENDER. You don’t recommend any particular brand? 

Dr. Stresetine. No, we don’t recommend particular brands. Our 
publications summarize the different types of mechanisms that are 
on the market. 

Senator ELLENDER. Without naming the manufacturer? 

Dr. StreBeLinc. Without naming the manufacturer, but indicating 
the advantages and disadvantages of different types. Each type has 
some advantage in either performance or convenience of use. 
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Senator ELtpenper. What latitude is given to you by the manufac- 
turer in criticizing the product which he sends you for use? 

Dr. StreseLine. Complete latitude. We report to him in detail. 

Senator ELLENDER. You don’t report to the outside? 

Dr. Strepetinc. We don’t report to the public all of the details 
we report back to him. 

Senator ELUENDER. I see. 

Dr. StreBetinc. But we use the information we get to develop 
general principles that people can use ‘n understanding how to use 
and care for their equipment to get the best use out of it. 

Senator MunpT. Suppose you come across a particular device 
which has glaring defects which makes it an uneconomical purchase; 
how do you caution buyers from purchasing that particular 
machinery? 

Dr. ST1EBELING. We have no way of doing that at the present 
time. We try to get the manufacturer to put a better product on the 
market, by showing him what his equipment does as compared with 
others. 

Senator Munpr. If he persists in selling something which is com- 
petitive in price but not competitive in quality you have no way of 
warning the public? 

Dr. St1EBELING. Not unless he publicizes it in a way that is unfair, 
then the Federal Trade Commission can act. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you report to the Federal Trade? 

Dr. Stiresetine. No, but the Federal Trade Commission frequently 
asks us whether or not we have information to substantiate claims 
that are made by manufacturers. We are not, however, a testing 
organization. We study household equipment in order to get infor- 
mation from which we can develop recommendations to homemakers 
on the care and use of their equipment. We also develop test pro- 
cedures and performance standards which we hope manufacturers will 
use in developing and certifying their products. 

For electric ranges, refrigerators, and for home-freezers the American 
Standards Association has been developing test procedures and 
certain standards of performance. In part they have been based 
upon the work which has been done in our laboratories. 

Senator Munpt. Does your work duplicate that of the Bureau of 
Standards? 

Dr. Stiepetinc. Not at all. We do not work on the same pieces 
of equipment. Our work is entirely on household equipment that is 
on the market. Their testing is done primarily for Government 
agencies, or, I think, on a reimbursable basis for manufacturers 

Senator ELLeENDER. In answer to a question to Senator Mundt 
awhile ago you said these products were furnished to you free of 
charge. 

Dr. SrreBetne. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. On a loan basis? 

Dr. Stiesetine. That is correct. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. What about repairs, do they take care of 
them for you? 

Miss Hunexe. That is handled by agreement. If the machine 
necds repair while we are using it we take care of it, but they prefer 
to send their own men in and take care of it. They have never 
charged us. 
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GETTING 





RESEARCH RESULTS TO THE 





PUBLIC 


Senator Youna. What is that chart? 
Dr. Stiesneting. This shows the extent to which our publications 
are used by home-economics students and teachers 

We have another chart which shows how our publications are used 
by the Extension Service. Based on their report it shows the number 
of families that changed practices as a result of extension teaching 
im various home-economics fields. This in part answers the question 
of the Senator as to whether or not results of research do get to the 
public. We attempt to get them to the public through the Extension 
Service, through teachers, through home economists in business, 
through popular magazines, and other channels of communication. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1954 








Senator Youne. Are there any other questions? 
I would like to ask one more. Your budget for fiscal year 1953 was 
$1,413,702 and your budget for fiscal year 1954 is $1,404, 500; is that 
right? 

Dr. Streseiine. That is correct. 

Senator Youna. Is the amount allowed in the budget satisfactory? 
I think it is a very good question because sometimes the subject is 
raised later in public. gatherings or elsewhere that we didn’t allow a 
certain department enough money. If you have any complaints now 
is the time to state them. 

Senator Ellender. I guess the answer should be, ‘‘I will do the best 
I can with what you give me.” 

Senator Haypen. We can ask you this question, did the budget 
allow you what you wanted? 

Dr. StresE.ine. This budget does not include the increase which 
appeared in the budget that was submitted by President Truman. 
It is about $160,000 below that amount. We feel that the work we 
are doing is basic to helping people use the products of agriculture 
more intelligently. Our work to help improve the homes of the coun- 
try is important, and we feel that it should have strong support. In 
recent years it has had decreasing support, as I have already pointed 
out. This has been a matter of concern to the American Home 
Economics Association, a professional association of about 20,000 
college-trained home economists who are the teachers of home eco- 
nomics in colleges and schools, the extension workers, the home eco- 
nomics workers in business. They are concerned with the fact that 
there is a slowing up in getting a research-based body of knowledge 
as a background for their teaching. 

Home economics and nutrition is a much newer field of knowledge 
than agriculture, and there are many unanswered questions. Much 
teaching is now on a basis of partial knowledge and as a result includes 
a good deal of opinion and tradition. This gives rise to conflicting 
instruction and creates a favorable atmosphere for the development 
of food fads. 

Senator Younc. A cut of about $9,000 in a $1,404,500 budget 
isn’t very much. 

Dr. Stiese.ine. That is true. This particular amount is not 
much, but it follows on the heels of a $30,000 cut for 1953, a cut of 
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$133,000 for 1952, a cut of $215,000 for 1951, and some years earlier, 
another cut of about $200,000. 

Senator Youne. I think you realize that there are many of us in 
the Senate who might lose our job come next election if we don’t get 
some budget cuts. 

Dr. Strese.ineG. I understand, Senator, there are many considera- 
tions you must take into account in determining what the appro- 
priation should be. Whatever it is for us, we shall do the very best 
we can in makirg the mosi efficient use of it in working on our many 
problems. 

Senator Youna. We have all got letters saying “Cut the budget,” 
but don’t cut the particular items they are interested in. 

Thank you very much. I think your presentation was very good. 


Bureau or ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


STATEMENTS OF DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY RESEARCH AD- 
MINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ; 
DR. B. T. SIMMS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY; DR. 
A. R. MILLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL IN- 
DUSTRY AND CHIEF, MEAT INSPECTION DIVISION; AND MR. 
CHARLES L. GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND AL- 
LOTMENTS, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Animal Industry, established by the act of May 29, 1884, con- 
ducts research and administers a program primarily concerned with the protection 
and development of the livestock, meat, poultry, and related industries. 

1. Research includes: 

(a) Experiments on the improvement of livestock (except dairy cattle), poultry 
and domestic fur animals, together with studies of methods of improving the 
quality and usefulness of their products. 

(b) Investigations of diseases and parasites affecting all classes of livestock, 
poultry, and domestic fur animals. 

2. Protective measures include: 

(a) Inspection of animals and poultry at ports of entry, together with inspec- 
tion and supervision of animal products or materials permitted entry under restric- 
tions, in order to exclude diseases of foreign origin, particularly such dangerous 
diseases as foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest, and examination for purposes 
of identification of purebred animals offered for entry free of duty. 

(b) Inspection of livestock offered for export and of facilities on transporting 
vessels to assure humane handling and safe transport of animals. 

Control of interstate movement of livestock to detect and prevent the 
spread of communicable diseases, including inspection of all animals received at 
the larger stockyards; and administration of the 28-hour law which is designed 
to prevent cruelty to animals in interstate transportation 

1) Supervision of the preparation of veterinary biolégical products to assure 
their purity and potency, and administration of a marketing agreement and 
order designed to maintain adequate supplies of hog-cholera virus and anti-h 
cholera serum. 

(e) Control and eradication of diseases in the field, such as tuberculosis, 
brucellosis, cattle tick fever, cattle and sheep scabies, hog cholera and related 
swine diseases, dourine of horses, etec., and of such diseases as foot-and-moutl 
disease, European fowl pest, etc., when such diseases occur in the United States. 
In addition, emergency programs for control and eradication of animal diseases 
are conducted when necessary, such as those carried on in 1953 for eradication of 
vesicular exanthema of swine and scrapie of sheep 

(f) Federal meat inspection under the Meat Inspection Act, the Horse Meat 
Act, and the Imported Meat Act, and regulations promulgated thereunder having 


1g - 
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for their purpose the production of a clean and wholesome meat supply for human 
consumption. 

(g) Cooperation with Mexico in the prevention of foot-and-mouth disease there, 
as well as inspection and quarantine activities along the Mexican and Canadian 
borders to provide minimum protective measures to the livestock industry of the 
United States. 

(h) Inspection and certification of canned animal foods upon application of 
manufacturers, financed by fees covered into the Treasury. 

The Bureau maintains a central office in Washington, D. C., but most of its 
work is conducted in the field. Its stations, substations, and laboratories are 
located in 457 cities and towns in the Urited States and Territories, and at 46 
cooperating agricultural experiment stations. Work is also conducted in the field 
in Mexico and at three European research laboratories. Plans for special facilities 
on Plum Island, N. Y. for research on foot-and-mouth and other diseases are now 
being prepared. Employees are engaged in work on farms, ranches, ports of 
entry into the United States, meatpacking establishments, public stockyards, 
establishments licensed under the Virus Serum Toxin Act, etc. On November 
30, 1952, there were 5,297 full-time employees, of whom 374 were in Washington 
and the remainder in the field; and 215 part-time employees who work inter- 
mittently in the field. 


Appropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1953 : ; : Be $26, 797, 462 
Budget estimate, 1954- .... !26, 830, 000 
In addition, the 1954 budget proposes the cancellation of notes in the amount of $7,057,575 to reimburse 


Commodity Credit Corporation for funds advanced and expenses incurred in fiscal year 1952 for control 
and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. 


TRANSFERS IN ESTIMATES, 1954 


Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico 

The budget estimates propose the transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’ of the 
following activities now being conducted under the appropriation ‘‘Eradication 
of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry,’’ and 
financed under the authority contained in the 1953 Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act: 


From— | To Amount 


| 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other con- | Salaries and expenses (animal disease con- 
tagious diseases of animals and poultry trol and eradication) 
Cooperation with Government of Mexico in Determining the existence of diseases in $40, 000 
control, eradication, and_ prevention of the field. 
foot-and-mouth disease 
Mexican border inspection and quarantine Import-export inspection and quaran- 290, 000 
tine. 
| 


Three veterinarians will be retained in Mexico in 1954 to investigate reports of 
disease conditions which are symptomatic of foot-and-mouth disease and to under- 
take laboratory tests when necessary. Strict vigilance is the best assurance that 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico can be prevented from again 
becoming a threat to the livestock industries of both Mexico and the United 
States. Mexico was declared free of foot-and-mouth disease on September 1, 
1952. A large number of animals susceptible to foot-and-mouth disease are again 
expected to enter the United States annually which could be the source of spread 
of infection over a wide area. 


Mexican border inspection and quarantine 

It is essential to provide minimum protective inspection and quarantine 
measures along the Mexican border. A force of approximately 45 employees 
will be required in fiscal year 1954. They will furnish inspection at designated 
ports of entry and investigate reports of illegal entries to preclude introduction 
of diseased animals into the United States. Much closer inspection and testing 
will be needed than that in effect before the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Quarantine of animals will be required where necessary. 
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As ef September 1, 1952, the border patrol force, which numbered about 640 
employees during the height of eradication program in Mexico, was reduced 
to an inspection and quarantine force of approximately 50 employees. Prior 
to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico 6 inspectors were assigned 
to cover the border inspection activities. Additional inspectors were detailed 
to assist them for short periods as required. However, the Bureau could then 
rely on the customs patrol operated by the Treasury Department for assistance 
in preventing illegal entries of animals from both Canada and Mexico. That 
organization no longer exists on either border. Smuggling of animals from 
Canada has increased since the customs patrol was disbanded and it will probably 
be more of a problem along the Mexican border since the Bureau’s border patrol 
has been discontinued, and reliance placed on a greatly reduced force of inspection 
and quarantine inspectors. In addition, smuggling is expected to increase from 
Mexico to evade the tariff imposed by the Mexican Government on animals 
exported. 


Maintenance costs at Agricultural Research Center 


The 1954 budget estimates propose the transfer of $76,000 from ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration,’ 
for certain services at the Agricultural Research Center. This transfer is explained 
in greater detail under Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration. 


Proposed consolidation of appropriation items—Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Animal Industry (based on amounts appropriated for 1953) 


[Amounts shown include reductions under secs. 411 and 412] 


Proposed transfer of activities in 
1954 from 


Eradication of foot-and- 
mouth and _ other 
contagious diseases is 

Salaries of animals and ile coat aries and 
and expens-| poultry Salaries | expenses, 
Appropriation items or financial projects |* es. 1953 " and expens- | 1053, under 
“ me: es, Office proposed 
of Admini-| revisior 
Strator, 


ARA 


Total, sal 


Coopera- Mexican 
tion with | border in- 
Mexico in spection 
preventing | and quar- 
diseases antine 


Animal research 


Animal] husbandry | 

Infectious and noninfectious diseases 
of animals. j 

Parasites and parasitic diseases of | 
animals... .- : 495, 542 


Animal disease contro] and eradication 475, 810 $40, 000 $290, 000 


Eradicating tuberculosis and brucel- 

losis - - oa é }, 149, 030 
Eradicating scabies 173, 200 
Eradicating cattle ticks 289, 250 
Contro] of hog cholera and related 

swine diseases... 32, 940 
Determining the existence of diseases 

in the field... 90, 440 40, 000 
Import-export inspection and quaran- 

es ob tnteedan 6, 3 290, OO 
Supervision over interstate movement 

of livestock ___._..- 
Control] of manufacture, importation, 

shipment, and marketing of viruses, 

serums, toxins, ete - 507, 940 


Meat inspection. __. 14, 160, 000 


Total_. Low 26, 391, 462 40, 000 
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(a) Salaries and expenses 


Animal 
Animal disease Meat in- | 
research | controland| spection 
eradication 


Total 





Appropriation act, 1953- or $3, 756, 008 | $8, 477,000 |$14, 160,000 | $26, 393, 000 
Reductions pursuant to: 
Sec. 411 bi 348 348 
Sec. 412 iééétie —1, 190 | —1,190 
Activities transferred in 1954 estimates from: | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, | 
Agricultural Research Administration”’ for serv- | 
ices at the Agricultural Research Center 
‘Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other conta- 


i 

} 

| +76, 000 7 ; | +76, 000 

} 
gious diseases of animals and poultry” +-330, 000 


+-330, 000 


14, 160,000 | 26, 797, 462 
14, 160, 000 26, 830, 000 


3, 831, 652 8, 805, 810 
4, 189, 500 8, 480, 500 





UU cocantpnoatininehdseubtmnaeatenenenese +357, 848 


} 
| 
ma 


Gees EET SS SSS = 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1954 
Animal research: 
For development of better methods of utilization of forage by 
livestock : ~ oe $273, 348 
For research on diseases of poultry and swine-_-____-__- a + 84, 500 
Animal disease control and eradication: 
To strengthen program for control and eradication of cattle 
fever ticks in quarantined area along international border in 
Texas __- slob +94, 190 
For stre ngthened inspec tion service at sea and air ports of entry 
to guard against introduction of foreign diseases such as foot- 
and-mouth disease and rinderpest ‘ ee ai. +. 90, 000 
For supervision of the production of modified live-virus hog 
cholera vaccines ; +- 30, 000 
Decreases in brucellosis indemnities and elimination of trainee 
program se ‘ .----. 039, 500 


1954 
revised 
(esti- 


mated) 


1953 Increase 
Project 195% (esti or de- 
mated) crease 


1. Animal research 
a.’ Animal husbandry $2, 186, 204 
1) Swine husbandry investigations 397, 682 
(2) Sheep and goat husbandry investiga- 
tions 358, 229 
(3) Horse and mule husbandry investiga- 
tions 5. 086 
(4) Beef cattle husbandry investigations (482, 070 
(5) Dual-purpose cattle husbandry inves- 
tigation 116, 432) | 
(6) Poultry husbandry investigations 729, 405 
Fur animal husbandry investigations 17, 390 
Infectious and noninfectious diseases of ani- 
mals 1, 098 
1) Cattle 14 
2) Swine 182 
(3) Sheep and goats 46 
(4) Horses 21, 755 
(5) Poultry 293, 5 
(6) Fur animals 40, 355 
c. Parasites and parasitic diseases of animals 506, 745 SOL, 54% +100, 
(1) Cattle =n 130 3 140, 74: +37, 
(2) Swine 61, 032 64, 6 +42 
(3) Sheep and goats (77, 9$ (74, 7 (+20 
(4) Poultry. (36, 36, 000) 
(5) Fur animals. ...-. (15, 550) 17, 000 
(6) Treatments (124, 2 (124, 000 
(7) Miscellaneous parasite investigations 61, 465 44, 500 


; 


Subtotal nine ‘ 3, 791, 3 3,831,652 +357,848 (1) 
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Project statement— Continued 


Project 


2. Animal disease control and eradication 
a. Eradicating tuberculosis and brucellosis 6, L 030 
b. Eradicating scabies 73, 200 
¢. Eradicating cattle ticks 289, 250 
d. Control of hog cholera and related swine dis- 
eases.... 13, 32, 940 
¢. Determining the existence of diseases in the 
fleld 
f. Import-export inspection and quarantine +90,000 (4) 
. Supervision over interstate movement of live- 
stock 
. Control of manufacture, importation, ship- 
ment, and marketing of viruses, serums, 
toxins, etc........ . 503, 32% +-30,000 (5) 


Subtotal. = f 805 325, 310 


3. Meat inspection: 
a. Meat inspection operations at packing plants 
under the Federal Meat Inspection Service 
b. Determination of adulterations and other ob- 
jectionable conditions in meat and meat- 
food products by laboratory analysis 
¢. Inspection of imported meats and meat food 
products 7, 70, 500 
4. Bacteriological, pathological, and soological 
determinations relating to meat inspection 3l, 000 


Subtotal 8, 022 . 160, 000 14, 000 


Total obligations 797, 462 32, 5: 3, 830, 000 
Tnobligated balance 


Total available or estimate 


Transfers in 1954 estimates from 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Administration” 
“Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other conta- 
gious diseases of animals and poultry’ 
Transterred from: 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry’ 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering”’ 
** Salariesand expenser, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine” 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator 
Agricultural Research Administration” 
Reductions pursuant to secs. 411 and 412 


Total appropriation or estimate 25, 467, 928 


! Includes $190,000 transferred in fiscal year 1953 to ‘‘ Eradication of foot-and 
diseases of animals and poultry’’ pursuant to authority contained in the Depar 
priation Act, 1953, under the latter appropriation Ihis transfer was made 
to eradicate vesicular exanthema of swine and scrapie of sheep, The ft 
principally for payment of indemnities 

In addition, due to the emergency caused by the outbreaks of these diseases, per under ‘“‘Salaric 
and expenses (animal disease control and eradication)’ are detaile« 1958 yency program ¢ 
their services are needed 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) A net increase of $357,848 under the item ‘“‘ Animal research,’’ as follows 
(a) An increase of $273,348 for development of better methods of utilization of 
forage by livestock, distributed by financial projects as follows: 
Animal husbandry ania _.. +$158, 348 
Infectious and noninfectious diseases of animals +40, 000 
Parasites and parasitic diseases of animals +75, 000 


Total increase 1.273, 348 


Need for increase.—In order to make maximum use of the potential increase in 
forage production under the grassland agriculture program, there is an urgent 
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need to develop improved methods of production and utilization of forages 
expand beef cattle and sheep production. ‘At the same time methods must 
found for avoiding morbidity and mortality losses resulting from parasitism a 
digestive disturbances (bloat), both of which are associated with an increasi 
use ot grasses and legumes in livestock diets. 

Increased production of feed and forage on land now in use presents spec 
problems in feed utilization. A major portion of the funds requested will 
devoted to research, which forms a part of the Department’s program on the rela 
tion of soils, plants, and nutrition, which is carried out cooperatively by the Burea 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, the Bureau of Anin 
Industry, the Bureau of Dairy Industry, and the Bureau of Human Nutrition a: 
Home Economics. Intensive methods of crop production that have resulted 
great losses of organic matter from soil and utilization of land areas low in fertilit 
are revealing serious nutritional problems related to lack of mineral element 
particularly trace elements. Soil reserves of the other elements not supplied 
fertilizers are limited. There will be a rapid depletion of the elements not supplie 
with resulting imbalance of nutrients in feed produced. Some of the effects . 
critical deficiencies of cobalt, copper, phosphorus, iodine, and iron, and excess: 
of molybdenum and selenium in relation to animal production are known. Ho 
ever, debilitating, less obvious effects appear to be more common in occurre! 
and of greater economic importance, although much less is known about then 
Breeding difficulties in livestock, low calf and lamb crops, poor appetites resulti 
in generally unthrifty condition, are problems awaiting solution. 

In selecting forage and feed crops and varieties, emphasis in current research 
placed on increased and sustained yields. The nutritive value of these hig! 
producing crops needs determination. Basic research on digestion of forages 
relation to crop varieties and soil nutrients may lead to the development of m 
efficient methods of utilizing highly productive crops 

Problems of utilization of feeds and forage of low quality are equally urgent 
An enormous quantity of low-quality forage is available each vear. It includ 
forage adversely affected during growth and harvested forage affected by unfavor 
able weather, as well as byproducts such as straw and corncobs. These forag: 
ean contribute very importantly to our meat supply when research develop 
appropriate methods for their use. Basic research in rumen physiology, including 
bacteriology of rumen flora, promises to be highly productive. 

The pasture improvement and soil conservation programs have brought to th 
livestock farmer forage mixtures of greatly improved nutritive quality and quar 
titv. At the same time the danger to animal health with respect to digestive 
disturbances has been greatly intensified. The incidence of bloat in some area 
has been so high that operators hesitate to use legumes in the pastures. A deat! 
loss of 10 percent or more of affected animals, a drop in milk production and d 
velopment of chronic digestive disorders makes the situation a serious one for th: 
livestock producer. The Feed Advisory Committee has stated that ‘Bloat 
grazing animals continues to be a problem where improved pastures with legum¢ 
have been developed.” The fear of bloat has been a major deterrent in the use of 
pastures with high legume content. There is need, therefore, for the develop 
ment of fundamental information on the causes of bloat and how to prevent it 

The marked shift to a grassland agriculture which is now under way has great] 
increased the danger of parasitism. The situation is particularly serious in areas 
having a mild climate where livestock graze pastures all the year. Not only are 
conditions favorable for maximum growth of forage and a consequently high 
concentration of animal numbers, but also the environment is peculiarly favorable 
for the survival and multiplication of the parasites. Among these are the anemia- 
producing and other stomach worms of cattle, sheep, and goats; lung worms of 
all domestic animals; dysentery-producing intestinal roundworms of ruminants 
nodular worms of all livestock; kidney worms of swine; and liver flukes of cattle, 
sheep, and goats. Liver flukes alone cause an annual loss of about $3 million 
because of condemnation of cattle and calf livers. 

During recent years several new parasites of livestock have been found in this 
country. Though limited in distribution at present, they are nevertheless para 
sites of livestock in grassland areas, and there appear to be no barriers to their 
spreading all over the country. The more important of these are: 


(1) The lancet liver fluke, which is an injurious parasite of cattle, sheep 
and goats in Europe and elsewhere, and was first detected in the United 
States about 12 years ago. At present its distribution seems to be confined 
to the State of New York, but during the past few vears it has been steadily 
spreading there. 
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(2) A European lungworm of sheep has been found in several areas in the 
eastern part of this country in the last few years. So far as is known, there 
are no barriers to its spread, to the detriment of the sheep industry, over the 
whole country, or wherever sheep are raised 

(3) During the past year or so, a scab mite was discovered in sheep in Ohio 
which up to that time was not known to exist in this country This mite was 
originally found in Australia and was introduced into this country, presumably 
with Merino sheep. This species is said to be more resistant to benzene 
hexachloride than other species of mites affecting sheep 


Plan of work.—The work needed to solve the problems of increased livestock 
production through fuller use of forage production potentials would be of both a 
fundamental and applied nature. Studies would be carried on, principally with 
cattle and sheep, at Federal field stations, and cooperatively with State experiment 
stations. They would be coordinated with related projects of other bureaus 
operating in the program. The several lines of work wouid be carried on as 
follows: 


(1) Grazing tests with cattle and sheep, measuring growth and reproductive 
responses to different forages, singly and in mixtures or combinations and 
successions of crops. Various management practices, both with respect to 
livestock and forage use, would be compared. 

(2) Feeding tests with livestock on harvested forages in which varying 
proportions of forages and concentrates would be used to determine maximum 
amounts of forages of differing quality which can be used to best advantage 
in rations for growth and fattening. 

(3) Chemical and biological analyses of forages and rations in connection 
with animal feeding tests to determine nutritional deficiencies and means for 
their correction. 

1) Digestibility studies to determine degree of utilization of energy 
| rotein, mineral, and vitamin components in rations to find most efficiently 
used forages and combinations of forages and concentrates 

(5) In connection with the feeding and laboratory studies, emphasis would 
be placed on evaluation of new and improved forages and improved cropping 
and fertilization practices to determine the most efficient and most economical 


grassland farming methods suited to the various regions of the country. 


The procedure for research on bloat will include a moderate seale of labora- 
tory studies at Beltsville, Md., in physiology to determine the basic mechanism 
causing bloat and a coordinated cooperative program with the State agricultural 
experiment stations. Studies at Beltsville would include tests of specific chem- 
ical substances related to bloat and stage of growth and species of forages, as 
well as soil and climatic conditions under which grown The cooperative work 
will be located in representative areas of the country and will include the fields 
of microbiology, physiology and pathology, range management, and agronomic 
factors. 

A substantial part of this increase would be devoted to cooperative studies 
with other Bureaus of the Department, along with the cooperative work with 
State experiment stations. 

Utilizing existing knowledge as well as new facts to be developed by research, 
work on parasites will be conducted in three major agricultural areas, namely, 
(1) the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States, (2) the Corn Belt, and (3) the 
South, in cooperation with State agricultural experiment stations having grass 
land investigations in various ecological areas. Cooperative work on the Euro 
pean lancet fluke will be undertaken in cooperation with the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Initial studies will include a determination of parasitism of livestock that is 
naturally acquired on the farm and range in relation to temperature, precipitation, 
soil types, availability of intermediate hosts, and other physical and biological 
factors, Which might play a role in the propagation and dissemination of livestock 
parasites on pasture. Studies will be made on the seasonal prevalence of para- 
sites to determine, from the time standpoint, the crucial periods when parasites 
tend to multiply, become widely disseminated, and exert the greatest injury 
Investigations will be made in feeding centers of the Middle West of outbreaks 
of parasitic diseases in order to trace the causes to their source and to ascertain 
the practices that are responsible for the pyramiding of parasites to lethal levels 

Experiments will be carried out to determine how to control, and therefore 
reduce, the losses from internal parasites by rotation of stock as well as pastures, 
the use of fertilizers and other chemicals that might possess properties of killing 
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yarasite eggs and larvae, which are the starting points of new infections on pastur 
rhe prevention of the acquisition of parasitism, and the reduction of parasitis: 
already existing, through the ingestion of chemicals with the feed or drinkin, 
water will be investigated by controlled experiments, because this procedur 
offers great possibilities in achieving practical results. Finally, efforts will bx 
made to develop a practical plan of treatment of stock with known drugs and 
with new ones to be developed, the treatment to be applied particularly at th 
beginning and end of the pasture season. Such a regimen offers the possibilitie: 
of lessening pasture contamination and, therefore, striking at the very sourc: 
of the problem. 

(b) Increase of $84,500 for research on diseases of poultry and swine, dis 
tributed by financial projects as follows: 


Infectious and noninfectious diseases of animals _ - st _. +59, 500 
Parasites and parasitic diseases of animals - - ; ; Ms +25, 000 


Total increase ---..... +864, 500 


Need for work.— Diseases of poultry and swine continue to be a serious detriment 
to livestock production and to the national economy. Two diseases that hav« 
recently assumed particular importance are air-sac infection (a chronic respiratory 
disease of poultry) and atrophic rhinitis of swine. 

The recent rapid spread of air-sac infection jeopardizes the existence of th 
broiler industry in some areas. In some cases losses from mortality are esti 
mated to range from 25 to 30 percent, sometimes reaching 50 percent in indi- 
vidual flocks. The condition is also found in laying flocks. A similar, if not 
identical, condition is becoming of increasing importance in the turkey industry 
In 1950, farm income of $500 million was attributed to the broiler industry, and 
1% billion pounds of poultry meat made available thereby to the national food 
supply. ‘The problem is of exceedingly great economic importance. 

A number of State experiment stations in the heavy broiler-producing areas 
along the east coast are cooperating with the Bureau under agreements entered 
into late in the fiscal year 1952 in conducting a research program on air-sac infec- 
tion of poultry. Work is being carried on in the Bureau in Washington, D. ( 
and at Beltsville, Md., and the State experiment stations at Amherst, Mass. ; 
Storrs, Conn.; Newark, Del.; College Park, Md.; Blacksburg, Va.; Raleigh, N. C 
and Athena, Ga. 

Atrophic rhinitis is a disease of swine which was first recognized in the United 
States in 1944 but which did not develop to a degree of significant economic 
importance until recent months. The disease in the beginning is characterized 
by mild symptoms of sneezing and a bloody discharge from the nose, but this is 
followed by atrophy or liquefaction of the bones in the face and snout, leading to 
a very noticeable distortion of. these parts. In this distortion the snout may be 
turned aside and the face develop a pushed-in appearance. Since the bony struc- 
ture in the nasal air passage 1s destroyed, affected swine are particularly susceptible 
to respiratory diseases, especially in winter weather. 

At a meeting of swine industry representatives in Chicago last winter, several 
reports of heavy losses in the Corn Belt States were made. Within 2 months the 
disease had gained access to the genetic experimental herds at 4 stations co- 
operating with the Bureau’s Regional Swine-Breeding Laboratory. Reports of 
its occurrence in various sections of the country have increased rapidly. In order 
to prevent its spread, at least one State is quarantining affected herds and prevent- 
ing movement of any breeding stock. The possible damage to the pure-bred- 
swine industry, if other States find it necessary to take similar action, is very 
great indeed. 

The cause of the disease is not known. Usually the disease is well established 
in a herd before its presence is realized. In the meantime, breeding stock may 
have been shipped to various sections of the country, thus establishing new centers 
of infection. Unless reliable methods of diagnosis, prevention, and treatment are 
developed, the disease may spread throughout the major swine-producing regions 
of the country. Present control methods are elimination of infected pigs, their 
litter mates, and their dam. If the disease is widespread in a herd the entire herd 
should be sent to slaughter. 

The economic problem is not primarily from mortality losses, but in the failure 
of the affected animals to make satisfactory growth in their susceptibility to 
respiratory diseases. The over-all monetary losses cannot be estimated with a 
great degree of accuracy at this time, but the extent of the condition would 
indicate that they are very great. 
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Plan of work.—Overall objectives of research on air-sac infection are to deter 
mine the cause of the disease, improved methods of diagnosis, how it is spread, 
and how it can be controlled or eradicated. Among the aspects being explored 
are: (1) Nature of the agent which causes the disease, (2) relationship of air-sac 
nfection to other respiratory diseases of poultry, (3) possibility of transmitting 
the disease through the egg, (4) the effect which live-virus vaccination against 
other diseases has on the spread of air-sac infection, (5) the effect of antibiotics 
on the disease, and (6) the effect of proper sanitation measures on the control of 
the infection. 

Cooperative research would be undertaken in three additional States—Texas, 
New York, and Washington. Additional phases of the problem would be studied 
at these points where particularly well qualified research personnel are available 
This would provide the much needed, integrated research attack on the disease 

Research on atrophic rhinitis in swine does not lend itself to a cooperative 
program at this time, as there has not been enough basic research performed on 
this problem, either by the Bureau or by the States. Canadian workers have 
expressed the opinion that the causative agent is infectious but not bacterial. 
Preliminary investigations by the Bureau with infected pigs at Beltsville, Md., 
have shown that trichomonads may be the cause of the disease 

Research would be undertaken at the Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Md. The disease has been discovered in swine herds there, and the offspring of 
these animals would furnish the material for establishing the role of trichomonads 
(protozoan parasites) in this disease, relationship of antibiotics in the ration, and 
pathological studies. 

A net decrease of $325,310 under the item ‘‘Animal disease control and eradica- 
tion,”’ as follows: 

(2) Decrease of $539,500 in brucellosis eradication consisting of 

(a) Reduction of $507,000 in brucellosis indemnities, by limiting indemnity 
payments to owners in counties that have been designated by the State as operat- 
ing on an area plan and where reactors are being disposed of by slaughter within 
15 days. 

A county is considered to be on an area basis when all herd owners are partici- 
pating in 1 of the 3 (A, B, and C) approved plans for the control and eradication 
of bovine brucellosis. Plan A is defined as a herd in which all reactors to the blood 
agglutination test are disposed of for slaughter within 15 days with or without 
vaccination of calves. No indemnities are paid under plans B and C 

This change would require amendment of regulations governing payment of 
indemnities in cooperating States, due notice of which would be given by printing 
in the Federal Register and by direct notification to those cooperating States 
paying brucellosis indemnities. Early action would be important since some 
States cannot pay indemnities unless the Federal Government participates. In 
such States legislative action would be required if payment is to be continued 
Since some legislatures are now in session such an announcement should be made 
speedily. 

It is believed this action would effect a considerable reduction in indemnity costs 
but the intangible factor in such an estimate is the effect such action would have 
on stimulating some States now considering plan A participation on an area basis 
If a decided increase occurred there would not be sufficient funds for indemnities 
and it would be necessary to discontinue payment of them altogether. This plan 
would work some hardship on individual farmers operating under plan A but in 
counties not on an area basis 

(b) A reduction of $32,500 in abandoning the use of veterinary student trainees 
in field work during the summer months. This program was designed to encourage 
students to accept employment in Bureau programs upon graduation. 

(3) Increase of $94,190 to strengthen control measures for eradication of 
cattle fever ticks in the quarantined area along the international border in Texas. 

Need for increase.— Additional inspections are needed in Texas in the quaran- 
tined area along the international border to maintain the United States free from 
reinfestations of cattle fever ticks from Mexico. The present inspection force 
is not adequate to maintain the degree of watchfulness necessary to prevent the 
spread of ticks outside the buffer area of Texas which is under quarantine 

The prevalence of ticks in Mexican States adjacent to Texas has made it neces- 
sary to hold under quarantine a narrow buffer area in Texas about 500 miles long, 
which lies along the Rio Grande. Reinfestations occur in this area constantly, 
so that all cattle, horse stock, and other host animals must be regularly inspected 
since early detection and prompt elimination of ticks is of utmost importance. 


§2382—53——-14 
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When infestations are encountered, all exposed animals along the trails, ran, 
and pastures traversed by the infected animals must be placed under quarant 
for systematic dippings at biweekly intervals or pastures vacated and maintai: 
free of host animals, for about 1 year before the area can be considered tick-f; 

Cattle tick fever was once prevalent in large areas of the United States and \ 
a serious obstacle to the cattle industry of the South. Annual losses were « 
mated as high as $40 million. A cooperative campaign was begun in 1906 
eliminate the tick which carries the disease and was concluded in 1943. H 
sums of money were invested in the eradication program. 

Continental United States has been free from tick fever for many years a 
our cattle no longer carry immunity to the disease. Any serious reinfestat 
would therefore cause severe death losses. Maintaining the United States f 
from the fever-carrying tick is of utmost importance to the cattle industry. 

The border patrol force maintained to prevent introduction of foot-and-mo 
disease from Mexico has been a material aid in preventing tick infestations duc 
stray or smuggled animals for several years. However, reductions in that for 
in the current fiscal year will make the country more vulnerable to reinfestati: 
from Mexico. 

The quarantined area is divided into six zones which vary in size. The s 
of the force in each zone is dependent on such factors as vulnerability to reinfest 
tion, number of cattle involved, number of auction markets, size of area, etc 

Plan of work.—Work is conducted in cooperation with State agencies, und 
laws and regulations of the various States. When owners vacate tick-infest: 
pastures it is necessary for inspectors to ride the pastures regularly to make su: 
they remain free of host avimals for approximately 1 vear to effect tick eradicatio 
Cattle and horse stock in pastures adjacent to these vacated premises with o1 
a wire fence separating them from a known source of iofestation must. be inspect: 
regularly to determine whether they remain free of ticks. These inspections ar 
all important for successful eradication work but, of necessity, are time-consumi 
In addition to these duties, Bureau emplovees inspect, dip, and certifv to 
movement of cattle and horse stock out of the quarantined area into tick-fr 
areas. 

(4) Increase of $90,900 for strengthened inspection service at sea and air por 
of entry to guard against introduction of foreign diseases such as foot-and-mout 
disease and rinderpest. 

Need for increase Due to continued unsettled world conditions and the wid 
spread occurrence of dangerous diseases of animals and poultry in all parts of tt 
world, increased measures for inspection of import animals and products is need 
at air and sea ports of entry for more adequate protection of the livestock a 
poultry industries of the United States against the introduction of foreign plagu: 
such as foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, fowl pest, and other highly contagiou 
and devastating diseases of animals and poultrv. The danger was emphasiz 
by the outbreak of foot-and mouth disease in Canada in February 1952, and b 
the recent outbreak on the island of Martinique 

Inspection procedures to enforce legislation enacted to prevent the entry int 
this country of animals, animal byproducts, and other materials that experien 
has shown are most likely to carry the contagion of foot-and-mouth disease ar 
other animal and poultry plagues constitute the larger part of this activity. Onl 
through exercise of untemitting vigilance at all of the land, sea, and air ports o 
entry can such legislation be enforced. 

The United States is today the center of world commerce. The volume 
commodities handled is the Nation’s ports, which must be given supervisio 
under this item is very large. There have been increasing instances of prohibité 
meats in ship’s garbage and seizures of prohibited meats in passenger baggage and 
in the mails. Of even more significance is the constant development of nev 
methods of preparation, handling, and use of items such as hides, skins, et: 
which makes it difficult for the present limited force of inspectors to mainta 
adequate inspectional supervision. It is impossible for Bureau inspectors to board 
all ships entering from foreign ports. The Bureau obtains very valuable a: 
extensive help in this connection from port employees of the Bureau of Custon 
the Public Health Service and the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantin: 
in locating and identifying prohibited or restricted products, issuing warnit 
notices to shipmasters, and in notifying Bureau of Animal Industry inspectors of 
situations requiring their attention in specific cases. However, the determinatio 
of proper disposal of these commodities under the applicable laws and regulatio 
and the burden of policing the handling of these items must necessarily fall upor 
inspectors of this Bureau 
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The problem of covering inspection of ocean vessels in foreign commerce has 
greatly increased. The following table shows the number of ocean vessels in 
foreign commerce arriving at the port of New York which is representative of the 
ituation at other ocean ports: 


Fiseal year: Number | Fiscal year: Number 
RWG .4+< . 7, 141 1950 ; 8, O91 
1948_--- ; . 7, 681 1951 7, 971 


1949.... , 89 1952 : iets 8, 391 


More ocean vessels are now arriving at ports which contain prohibited meats 
that must be disposed of properly to protect the livestock industry from intro- 
duction of diseases. The following table shows the number of ocean vessels 
which contained prohibited meats arriving at United States ports: 


Fr scal year: Number | Fiscal vear: Number 
3, 506 1950 7, 106 
3, 800 1951 9, 583 
3, 600 ce 12,115 


Thousands of seizures of prohibited meats were made at border, ocean, and air- 
ports, as well as at post offices and express offices. Inspection was made of more 
than 57,600,827 hides and skins, 15,197,129 pounds of animal casings, and a very 
arge volume and variety of other animal byproducts, including wool, bones, hoofs, 

orns, hair, glands, tankage, etc. 

Inereased inspection service is now required in view of recent new or revived 
regulations to tighten protective measures to prevent introduction of foot-and- 
mouth and Asiatic Newcastle disease and dissemination of anthrax. 

Plan of work.—Inspectors board ships or planes upon arrival in ports and 
letermine whether any fresh or frozen meats are contained in the ship’s stores 
They investigate the country of origin of meat products abroad, and whether any 
live ruminants or swine are being carried as sea stores from countries where foot- 
and-mouth disease or rinderpest exists. In the latter case, such animals are con- 
iemned and slaughtered immediately under Bureau supervision. Inspectors 
witness the destruction of the offal and hides and oversee the cleaning and disin- 
fection of all premises and equipment used in connection with such animals. 
Written notices are presented to the ship’s officers forbidding the throwing over- 
board or the landing, except in sealed containers for proper disposal ashore 
usually by incineration, of garbage containing meat originating in any country 
vhere foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest exists. Hides, skins, hair, wool, 
bone meal, tankage, and other inedible parts or products of ruminants and swine, 
as well as fertilizers and hay and straw for feeding and packing purposes, are in- 
spected and invoices or other certificates of foreign inspection examined. Items 
condemned or refused entry are destroyed or removed from the country under 
Bureau supervision. 

Through cooperation of the Bureau of Customs, certain products are held for 
release by Bureau inspectors. When inspection of the product and examination 
of accompanying documents show the products originated in areas free from 
disease, they are released without further restrictions: otherwise, they are held 
in quarantine for a specified period or are allowed to proceed in sealed cars or 
ship compartments to establishments approved for the receipt and handling of 
restricted import products. The compartments, cars, or trucks are disinfected 
after each such use. Restricted products are stored separately at approved 
establishments and either the products or the effluents of the processing plants 
are disinfected to prevent the escape of any infection with which they may be 
contaminated. 

The additional inspectors would be assigned as follows: 

Port 


Mobile, Ala__- 
Los Angeles, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
Miami, Fla 
Pensacola, Fla 
Savannah, Ga 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N. \ 
Portland, Oreg 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Houston, Tex 
Seattle, Wash 
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(5) Increase of $30,000 for supervision of the production of modified live-vir 
hog-cholera vaccines. 

N eed for increase.—The Bureau of Animal Industry is charged with the respons 
bility for enforcement of the provisions of the act of March 4, 1913 (21 U. 8. ¢ 
151—158), the purpose of which is to assure that animal biologics available for 
in the United States for the treatment of domestic animals are not worthless, eo: 
taminated, dangerous, or harmful. Under the law animal biologics enterir 
interstate commerce can be produced in the United States only at establishment 
licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Animal biologics may be imported int 
the United States only when a permit is issued by the Secretary. In order 
carry out these responsibilities, an adequate staff of inspectors must be availabl: 
The number of inspectors is governed largely by the production schedules 
licensed establishments and their locations. At the present time, there are 7 
inspectors covering the operation of 65 establishments. 

By the beginning of the fiscal year 1954, it is anticipated that six production a: 
testing units will be producing modified live-virus hog-cholera vaccines for tl 
prevention of hog cholera, a newly developed product for which licenseg were fir 
issued in July 1951, in addition to the three now operating. Modified vir 
vaccines of rabbit and porcine origin are produced by repeatedly passing ho, 
cholera virus through unnatural animal hosts until the virus loses its disease 
producing properties but still retains its ability to stimulate growth of antibodi: 
when injected into susceptible animals. To prevent possible cross contaminatio: 
the quarters used and the personnel engaged in the production and inspection of 
the new product must be completely isolated from operations where virulent hog 
cholera virus is produced. 

The three establishments currently licensed to produce modified live-virus 
vaccine are located at Pearl River, N. Y.; Zionsville, Ind.; and Fort Dodge, Iowa 
In a number of instances the new product is to be tested at locations other than 
where it is produced. The products produced at Pearl River are tested at St 
Joseph, Mo., and those produced at Zionsville are tested at Sioux City, Iowa 

The six additional production and testing units (ineluding one new establish- 
ment) will be in production by the beginning of the fiscal year 1954. Thess 
establishments will probablv be located at Berkeley, Calif.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Omaha and Lincoln, Nebr.; and White Hall, Ill. All of these 
locations and their testing points must be covered by Bureau inspectors. 

It has been possible to make fund and personnel adjustments to cover opera 
tions at the three units now licensed to produce the new vaccine, but additional 
funds will be required for employing six additional inspectors to cover the opera 
tions at those additional establishments which have indicated they will be ir 
actual production by the beginning of the fiscal year 1954. The production of 
the new vaccine is not reducing production of other hog cholera biological products 
to a point where inspection personnel can be reassigned to cover the new produc- 
tion units 

Plan of work.—Virus-serum inspectors would be assigned to each unit licensed 
to produce or test. modified live-virus hog-cholera vaccine. Through the maxi- 
mum utilization of veterinary personnel presently assigned to supervising the 
production of biological products other than hog-cholera virus, a number of the 
modified live-virus production and testing units can be covered by the assignment 
of additional nonprofessional inspectors. At other locations where this type of 
organization is physically precluded, it would be necessary for the inspectors to 
be veterinarians. Inspection personnel assigned to this work would supervise 
all essential operations connected with the production, testing, and release for 
marketing of modified live-virus vaccines. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in language as follows (deleted matter 


enclosed in black brackets 

‘Animal research: For animal husbandry investigations; investigations of 
diseases of animals and of tuberculin, serums, antitoxins, and analogous products 
and cooperation in the administration of regulations for the improvement of 
poultry, poultry products, and hatcheries, as authorized by law (7 U.S. C. 429), 
($3,756,000: Provided, That of this amount $75,000 shall be available to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for poultry husbandry investigations, such allocation 
to be in ad lition to other funds now appropriated or allocated to the Bureau for 
such purpose] $4,189,400.”’ 

The proposed change in language is for the purpose of deleting the provision 
contained in the 1953 act providing additional funds for poultry re e rch (air-sac 
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infection or chronic respiratory disease). The research has been intensified in 
1953 and the 1954 budget estimates contain funds for continuation and extension 
of such research. Therefore, retention of this specific provision is not necessary. 

Senator Younec. Dr. Simms, it is nice to have you appear before 
the committee again. 

Dr. Simms. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. Dr. Simms, the budget for fiscal year 1953 for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry was $26,797,462; is that right, and the 
revised budget request for this year is $26,830,000? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, sir; those figures are correct. 

Senator Youne. Or a slight increase. Do you have a statement, 
Dr. Simms? 

Dr. Simms. I don’t have a printed statement but I would like to 
make just a brief statement if the committee will bear with me. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Simms. The livestock industry of the United States represents 
more than half of the total farm income. It varies some, from year 
to year. From about 55 percent up to 59% percent of all of the cash 
income in farming comes from livestock. Our Bureau does all the 
Department’s research in the field of livestock production with the 
exception of that with dairy cattle. That work is handled by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. We do all of the Department’s research, 
of course, dealing with various diseases of livestock. We do all the 
work on the Federal level on the control, eradication, and prevention 
of animal diseases and we do all the work at the Federal level on the 
inspection of red meats; so our Bureau is spread over a big field and 
agriculturewise the work that is covered by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry represents almost half of the total income of the farmer. 


CATTLE TUBERCULOSIS RESEARCH 


Our Bureau, as I am sure you already know, engages in research and 
the application of that research. We won’t belabor that point. I do 
have just one chart that I would like to call your attention to if I 
may. 

Beginning over 50 years ago the BAI was working with tuberculosis 
in cattle. That research was carried on until we had enough informa- 
tion to begin a program of eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. This 
disease was becoming more prevalent in the United States as shown by 
the fact that our Bureau’s Meat Inspection Division was condemning 
more cattle for tuberculosis each year. However, after our program 
was put in practice we caught up with the disease. 

We started our eradication program in 1917 but the number of 
animals condemned increased in spite of our efforts until 1926. In 
1926 it reached a peak and the work of eradication from that time on 
resulted in a decrease of the percentage of reactors found and the 
number of animals condemned. We can put a dollar and cents value 
on this piece of research and its application in the field. There is a 
single chart I would like to show you. 


CONDEMNED CATTLE 


In 1926 we condemned 7 cattle for tuberculosis out of each 1,000 
slaughtered. We conde mned 1% hogs out of each 1,000 slaughtered 
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that year. In 1952 if we had condemned the same percentage of thos 
inspected we would have condemned 85,000 cattle and 95,000 hogs 
In 1952 we actually condemned 796 cattle for tuberculosis. 

Senator ELtenpeEr. For the whole year? 

Dr. Sims. For the whole year. That doesn’t mean there were no 
more diseased animals found but that was all that were condemned 


CONDEMNED HOGS 


We condemned 10,000 hogs in 1952. It would have been 80,00 
more cattle and 85,000 more hogs if we had the same percentage a 
in 1926. That meant there was a saving of $23,900,000 in cattl 
and in swine a savings of $3,800,000, or a total saving in 1 vea: 
of $27,700,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. What was the cost of the service for that year? 

Dr. Simms. The cost for last year was about $2 million. In addi- 
tion to that tuberculosis in cattle is transmissible to humans. The 
human disease caused by the bovine type has practically disappeared 
from the American public. You have seen people in the past who 
had serofula, which is tuberculosis of the glands of the neck, wearing 
a bandage over the neck to protect it. I took some work some years 
ago at Rush Medical College and we had two students who had 
scrofula at that time. Today you don’t see scrofula because we have 
prevented bovine tuberculosis. We have protected them from 
scrofula that comes from cattle. 

Senator Youne. Doctor, do you have that chart printed so we 
can put it in the record? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, I would be happy to give you a copy of this fo: 
the record. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


RESULTS OF TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


A. FINANCIAL SAVINGS 


CATTLE Hoos 
Condemned for tuberculosis —=1986 — Condemned for tuberculosis 
7out of each (000 slaughtered (5 out of each 000 slaughtered 
1952 


Same rate would have 


TOTAL SAVINGS ON CONDEMNATION # 27,700,000 


B. HUMAN HEALTH 
Practical elimination of bone, joint and glandular tuberculosis among American people. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Doctor, in view of the fact that you have about 
eradicated the disease how do your expenditures compare with the 
past? 

Dr. Simms. We are spending very much less for eradication today 
than we were 15 years ago. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say much less can you give us an 
estimate figurewise? 

Dr. Stmms. I can’t give you an exact figure. We spent about 
$11,500,000 in the peak year of 1935. 

Senator Youne. What is it now? 

Dr. Stmms. About $2 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. is that because you have less to pay for the 

attle condemned? 

Dr. Simms. Partly because we are paying for fewer cattle con- 
demned and partly because we are testing fewer animals now. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. How about the administrative cost? 

Dr. Simms. The productive effort on the work has gone down in 
proportion to the reactors, but the general costs have remained at a 
high level, taking into account, of course, increased salary and other 
costs. 

I mention tuberculosis because that is one of the things we have 
done that we can put a dollar sign on. We believe strongly in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, that the Bureau is a good, sound invest- 
ment. When the time comes when we don’t make good interest on 
the investment then the taxpayers should not be asked to support 
the Bureau. The savings on tuberculosis alone in | year will cover 
the entire annual expense of regular activities of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. In this particular field, tuberculosis in cattle, after the 
first 25 or 30 years of intensive research; we continued research and 
applied that research in the field. In other words we first laid the 
foundation for the job through research and then in cooperation with 
the States engaged in eradication work; in fact, all of our disease 
eradication programs are in cooperation with the States 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent have you been able to take 
an animal that is infected with tuberculosis and have it cured? 

Dr. Sms. We have never found a cure. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have done it by destruction? 

Dr. Simms. We have never found any satisfactory method of 
treating cattle that are infected with the disease. A good many 
attempts have been made. We tried out the different drugs that 
have been used in humans but up to now no satisfactory cure for the 
disease has been found. 

Senator ELLeNpsER. So your problem is to find them and destroy 
them? 

Dr. Simms. Besides that to prevent the spread of the disease 

Senator Haypen. What other method is there to prevent the 
destruction of the animal? 

Dr. Simms. We know no method of cure for foot-and-mouth disease 
or brucellosis in cattle or tuberculosis in cattle. We have no really 
satisfactory treatment for such diseases as anthrax or blackleg. We 
control them by vaccination and prevention of exposure. 

Senator ELLENDER. By immunization? 

Dr. Simms. That is right, we immunize against them the same as 
we do against hog cholera. We have no treatment of hog cholera 
once the animal is sick. 
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RESEARCH ON BRUCELLOSIS OF CATTLE 


Senator ELLENDER. You mention brucellosis. I noticed an arti: 
the other day that it is the object of the department to transfer t! 
work to the States. Is that in the offing? 

Dr. Simms. No, sir; it is not the intention of the department, 
far as I know. It has not been discussed with me. I am sure th 
Secretary has no such idea and we have made no such recommenda- 
tion to him. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you providing sufficient funds to carry o 
this work in brucellosis as you have in the past? 


REQUESTS FROM FARMERS 


Dr. Stums. I will answer the question this way, that in the pas 
+ vears the requests from farmers of the different States for brucellosis 
eradication have exceeded our ability to take care of them. Th: 
States, however, are putting more and more money into the eradicatio 
of brucellosis each year so the part we are putting in is increasing] 
a smaller percentage. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Are you asking for this coming fiscal yea 
as much as you have been spending in the past? 

Dr. Simms. The request for brucellosis funds are somewhat d: 
creased this year. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Under last year? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the situation there? What do you 
statistics show as to the fight, the success that you are attaining in 
this fight? 

Dr. Simms. I was just trying to find the exact amount. Th 
reduction for brucellosis indemnities for the fiscal year 1954 is $507,000 

Senator ELLENDER. What is vour total? 

Dr. Simms. The total on brucellosis and tuberculosis? 

Senator ELLENDER. I wanted brucellosis only if you have it. 

Dr. Sims. I can get that for you in just a minute. It is roughly 
$3,570,000 for 1954. 

Senator ELLENDER. From brucellosis? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Can you give statistics with respect to th: 
success that you are attaining in your fight against brucellosis as vou 
have just given for tuberculosis? 

Dr. Stuus. Yes, sir; we have records that have been filed with you 
here showing the results of testing the last year. On page 164 of the 
House notes there is a record by States for the fiscal year 1952 in 
which the percentage of reactors found was 4.2. We tested over 7 
million animals including over 670,000 herds of cattle. The preceding 
year the testing showed approximately one-half of 1 percent more 
reactors in most of our States. We have been dropping roughly one- 
half of 1 percent yearly for the last 5 or 6 years in nearly all the States. 
During the war period with loss of men to the armed services the per- 
centage actually went up because the work was decreased so much. 
Since the war it has been dropping. 

Senator ELLENDER. You favor continued work in this field and 
continued eradication? 
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Dr. Simms. We think it is very vital that we eradicate the disease 
both because it is a serious disease affecting the economical production 
of livestock and because it causes undulant fever in the humen. The 
reduction for next year is in the indemnities to be paid and not in 
the funds for operation so we would expect to maintain the same 
size working force. 

Senator ELLenper. The States would come in to pay for 
destruction? 

Dr. Srmms. We don’t pay indemnities in any State unless the 
State pays indemnities too. 


ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Senator YOunNG. 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for expenses of the 
foot-and-mouth disease campaign in Mexico. 

Dr. Simms. Yes, sir; for rermbursing Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for funds borrowed for cost of the Mexican program in fiscal 
year 1952, as well as costs in connection with the outbreak in Canada. 

Senator Youna. Are we doing any work in Mexico now? 

Dr. Simms. We have a very small force in Mexico. The first of 
last September the Secretary of Agriculture declared Mexico free of 
foot-and-mouth disease and at that time we discontinued most of the 
work we were doing. We are still doing inspection in the field and 
we have a very small force in the office. This work has been grad- 
ually curtailed beginning last fall. For instance, we just brought 
5 men out of Mexico in the last 2 weeks. At the end of this fiscal 
vear, June 30,,it will have been almost 2 years since the last case of 
foot-and-mouth disease was seen in Mexico. We plan following this 
year to maintain only 3 or 4 people there so as to keep us acquainted 
with the situation. 

Senator Younc. Are you doing inspection work along the border 
between the United States and Mexico? 

Dr. Sts. Oh, yes. 

Senator Younc. Do you have a bigger force than previous to the 
time of the outbreak? 

Dr. Simms. Yes. We are inspecting all the cattle that come across 

Senator ELLenperR. Is the cost of that inspection included in your 
budget? 

Dr. Stmms. Yes, sir; that is a part of our import inspection and 
quarantine project and that is included in our budget as a regular 
activity in 1954. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent do you find cooperation from 
the Mexican Government? 

Dr. Stmms. The inspection of animals that come out of Mexico, 
of course, is done entirely by our people. 

Senator ELLenper. I understand. 

Dr. Simms. But I would like to say in general our cooperation with 
the Mexican Government was very satisfactory. The cooperation 
was not always 100 percent with the people but we don’t get that 
anywhere. But taken all the way through the cooperation from the 
Mexican Government was very good. We were very pleased with if 

Senator Young. At one time I didn’t think you would ever clean 
up the foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico under the program the 
Mexican Government insisted on. 
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Dr. Simms. I would like to answer that off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator YounG. You finally had to follow a program of vacci: 
tion? 

Dr. Simms. We vaccinated a large number of animals in Mexi 
At no time did we stop killing and burying the infected animals. 


COST OF PROGRAM IN MEXICO 


Senator Young. What was the total cost of that program in Mexic: 

Dr. Simms. The total cost of the program was about $127 millio: 
a little over $100 million of which was connected with the eradic 
tion work itself and about $23 million was connected with the mea 
purchase program in Mexico. You remember before this diseas: 
appeared Mexico was sending in about 450,000 animals annually 
‘The members of the different committees that visited Mexico were 11 
full accord that we should try to find a market for these cattle. W 
did market that meat for them. 

Senator ELLENDER. Canned meat? 

Dr. Simms. It was canned by them and marketed by us. Tha 
cost about $23 million and the operating program was just a little ov: 
$100 million. 

Senator Youna. I suppose that expenditure will be looked upo: 
as another subsidy of agriculture. There is an increasing amount 
of publicity along that line, and I am receiving more and more mai 
about the subsidies to agriculture and most people don’t understand 
an agricultural program or they don’t realize that a large part of th 
budget for agriculture and forestry is more associated with th: 
consumers’ interest than it is with agriculture’s. 

Dr. Simms. I don’t think there is 1 consumer in 20 that realizes 
if we had foot-and-mouth disease in this country many mornings 
thev would eat 1 slice of bacon instead of 2 and they would hav: 
2 quarts of milk delivered at their doorsteps instead of 3. Very few 
consumers realize that all the work we do in livestock disease contro 
and livestock production is reflected right back on the dinner table 

Senator Youna. I don’t think many people realize either that 
farmers receive less Government assistance and less Governmen 
subsidies than any other segment of our economy. 

Dr. Simms. I am sure of that. 

Senator EL.Lenper. Doctor, how does the number of Mexica: 
cattle imported today compare as in the past? 

Dr. Simms. We are not importing as many cattle now as we did 
before the foot-and-mouth disease outbreak there. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is it now? 

Dr. Sts. I think up to last December we imported roughly 
150,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the whole period? 

Dr. Simms. From the Ist of September until today. I can put the 
exact figures in the record for you. (Importations of cattle from Mex- 
ico from September 1, 1952, through March 31, 1953, have been 
219,382.) 

Senator ELLENDER. That would be interesting because we were 
severely criticized for permitting the importation of a lot of cattle. 
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Senator Youna. The original estimates were something like 400,000. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Yes; 450,000. 

Dr. Simms. And some of the estimates were as high as 475,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. We consume more meat at home than I believe 
a lot of these plants take care of this meatpacking. 

Dr. Srums. Yes; and Mexico put certain restrictions on the meat 

xported. 

Senator ELLENpER. Yes, particularly on Charolais cattle, that 
French brand of cattle. 

Senator Youna. Do you have anything more to say? 

Dr. Siums. No; I wanted to make that general statement, and if 
you have particular items to discuss we would be glad to discuss them 
for you. 

Senator Youna. Does Dr. Clarkson’s program come under your 
budget? 

Dr. Simms. Yes; that is a part of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Senator YounG. Are you going to appear later or do you want to 
make a statement now? 

Dr. CLarKson. No; I think now is the time to make a statement. 

Senator ELLenpER. Before he testifies may I ask Dr. Simms a 
question? J notice, Dr. Simms, that the revised budget is $26,830,000 
in contrast to $26,797,462 for 1953. That is correct, is it not? 

Dr. Stus. Yes, sir. 


WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Senator ELLENDER. I am going to ask you the same questions | 
asked the others. How are you going to take care of your in-grade 
promotions, by lopping off some e mploye es? 

Dr. Simms. Yes. There will be some decrease in the numbers of 
employees, not filling vacancies to some extent and in some instances it 
may be possible to save some on supplies. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, the addition is around $31,000 more than 
vou got last year. 

Dr. Stmms. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. And you think that with this amount plus the 
cutting out of some employees you will be able to pay for these in-grade 
promotions? 

Dr. Simms. Yes. The turnover, of course, accounts for a part of it. 
People retiring at the top of the grade and others starting in at the 
lower end. 


SLIGHT PROGRAM CHANGES EXPECTED IN 1954 


Senator ELLENDER. Is it your judgment that with this curtailment 
you can carry on as well for this year as you did for last year? 

Dr. Stmms. Our program on the whole won’t be quite as big during 
the next vear as it has been this year. There will be enlargements 
in some segments of the program and decreases in other segments. 

Senator ELLenper. Are there other programs which you will have 
to do away with altogether? 

Dr. Simms. It may be necessary to discontinue certain phases of 
research work but no large segments will have to be completely 
discontinued. 
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OTHER SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you get money from any other sour 
than this for research that you are working for? 

Dr. Simms. Not for research; no, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. For any other? 

Dr.Simms. Yes,wedo. You see, we have the privilege of chargin 
for overtime that is done in connection with some of the work. | 
meat inspection, for instance, when our men work outside the regular 
workweek the packers pay for the overtime. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that the only thing? 

Dr. Simms. We get paid for overtime for our import inspections 
and at plants producing hog cholera biologies. 

Senator ELLtenperR. That is, your people collect and pay it right 
back to those who earn it? 

Dr. Simms. We are reimbursed for inspection services rendered 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you have to curtail in any manner your 
meat-inspection service? 

Dr. Simms. No, sir; we don’t anticipate any curtailment on meat 
inspection. 

Mr. Grant. Senator Ellender, I want to point out that the Bureau 
of Animal Industry does get a small allotment for research under th 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Senator ELLENDER. For research? 

Mr. Grant. That is right, and in 1953 they received funds fron 
the Department of Defense for research work. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You don’t get that every year? 

Mr. Grant. It varies. It is determined from year to year based 
on requests from the Defense Department and other agencies as to 
the work which they wish the Bureau to do for them. 

Senator ELLenpER. How is this money handled? 

Mr. Grant. It is advanced or transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture from the agency requesting the work. 

Senator ELtenperR. And you pay it direct for additional peopl 
employed in order to carry it? 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Senator Young. Will you be able to conduct adequate research i 
new poultry diseases with your present appropriations? 

Dr. Stums. We will be able to carry the same program we have at 
the present time in poultry disease. 


COST OF MEAT-INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. And meat inspection comes under your Bureau 
too? 

Dr. Stums. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Has the cost of meat inspection increased from a 
year ago? 

Dr. Simms. Dr. Miller who is in immediate charge of it is here. Of 
course, the cost has increased as the salaries have increased from timé 
to time. 

Senator Youne. Do you have the increase? 

Dr. Mititer. The amount in 1954 is the same as 1953. We expect 
to meet the meat-inspection demands with that amount of money and 
with the same organization. 
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VESICULAR EXANTHEMA RESEARCH 


Dr. CLarkson. Vesicular exanthema in hogs so closely resembles 
foot-and-mouth disease that we have to go through comphcated 

rocedures in each case to make sure we are not dealing with the more 
serious foot-and-mouth disease which would infect other animals, in- 
cluding cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Since last August 1 the Bureau has been cooperating with the 
States in an effort to eradicate the disease. It appeared for a number 
of months we were getting ahead of it and then during the winter 
months we had a large number of outbreaks, particularly on the At- 
atic seaboard and some recurrence in the main public stockyards in 
tne Middle West, with a number of outbreaks associated with long- 
listance shippings. By and large these occurrences of the disease 
have been associated with the feeding of raw garbage and we are now 
working with the States in an effort to get at that problem to prevent 
further spread while we ace eliminating the known infected and 
exposed animals. The Department in working with the States has 
developed the principles that should be observed in preventing and 
eradicating the disease. Some 22 of the States have now either by 
egislation or by regulation begun the control of hogs fed on raw 
carbage with the purpose of eliminating those animals from commerce. 

The way in which it is spread through raw garbage is that some of 
the animals, in spite of the best inspection methods, may be in the 
neubative stage of the disease and go undetected. If the meat of 
such an animal is not cooked, and some of it gets into the garbage, it 
spreads the disease. Fortunately the disease is not transmissible to 
nan. There are more restrictive measures under consideration in the 
Department now which will, if approved, restrict the movement in 
interstate commerce of hogs fed on garbage, again with the purpose 
of eliminating from commerce those that gre fed on raw garbage. 
More effective measures would be provided for sanitation of trucks 
and yards and facilities used in handling swine in interstate com- 
merce. 

With the States putting on the same kind of requirements we believe 
we will gradually get ahead of the disease and, of course, our purpose 
is to eradicate it entirely 

We have a large source of infection now in California and New 
Jersey and Massachusetts where the feeding of raw garbage to swine 
is & very large industry. It is a very large problem in those States 
but they are moving toward a solution of the problem. It takes a 
good deal of time and a great deal of effort on the part of the States 
and the growers. We have consulted with representatives of the 
growers, of course, the stockyards, the meat-packing industry, the 
railroads and other transportation companies and representatives of 
all the State governments and we have a unanimity of opinion as to, 
first, the necessity to eradicate the disease and second, the essential 
measures necessary to eradicate it. Our cost this fiscal year to the 
Federal Government will run over $2,500,000 

Senator ELLENDER. What is that expended for? 

Dr. Crarkson. That is expended during this year, the bulk of that 
has been for indemnity payments to owners of swine that have to be 
destroyed. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the State’s share of that? 
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Dr. CLarkson. Up to the present time we have paid no indemnit 
unless they were matched by equal amounts by the States. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 

Dr. CLtarKkson. In the last few days in addition to that we ha 
provided for 50 percent Federal indemnity to be paid whether o 
not there are matching State funds on certain instances where th: 
disease occurred in interstate commerce, where the State of origi 
and State of destination both find it either impossible or impractica 
to pay. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say you found it in Massachusetts 
California, and a few other States. Do you prevent the transportatio 
across the State line of those hogs? 


FEDERAL QUARANTINES 


Dr. CLarKkson. Yes, sir. In each State where we find the diseas: 
exists we have provided Federal quarantines. In all of California 
because it includes most of the counties; in Massachusetts there ar 
seven counties quarantined. The States also have local quarantines 
We are adjusting our program so that where they have local airtight 
quarantines, we will reduce our quarantine to the smallest possib| 
area to interfere as little as possible. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you get complete cooperation of th: 
farmers of those quarantine localities? 

Dr. CLarkson. The farmers who have the quarantines placed 
against them naturally are of many dispositions as far as cooperation 
Most cooperate very well. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have any penalties you have imposed 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, there are penalties provided in the law. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about intrastate? 

Dr. CLarkson. Intrastate movements are entirely within the 
province of the State Governments. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand but do you get cooperation of 
the States themselves? 

Dr. Cuarxson. Yes, sir. The rapidity of our action varies a 
great deal according to the magnitude of the problem in comparison 
with the resources of the State and the importance to that State of 
the hog-raising industry. 

Senator ELLENpER. I| presume the fear of complete embargo causes 
them to do their share? 

Dr. CutarKson. That is right. In the States where hog raising 
is primarily a garbage-feeding industry and the balance of importance 
of the swine raising to other activities in the State is not nearly as 
great as it is in the Middle West they find it much harder to move 
rapidly. There is a great deal to be done in many of those States 


OTHER SOURCES OF INFECTION 


Senator ELLENDER. Have you found any other source of infection 
of that disease other than through feeding raw garbage? 

Dr. CLtarkson. The contacts with infected and exposed animals, 
of course. 

Senator ELLENDER. It all started with those animals that ate or 
were fed raw garbage? 
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Dr. CuarKson. That is the thing that perpetuates it, yes, sir 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Dr. CLtarkson. Otherwise we would be rid of the infection where 
we find it and that would end it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, are the States attempting to collect raw 
carbage and cook it? 

Dr. CuarKxson. There are some 22 States that have the nante- 
ment now. Generally it is a requirement that garbage fed to hogs 
must be boiled for half an hour. In some it is a matter of ecnuedins 
intil they feed something other than raw garbage. Each one has a 
different legislative background. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent do those that have the disease 
recover that are checked? 

Dr. Ctarxson. The recovery varies, again like in foot-and-mouth 
i In some instances where they are mature hogs we find that 

he infection has produced a loss of weight and lameness but with 
a very high percentage of recovery. Where there are many small pigs 
and particularly nursing pigs the death rate would be quite high. 
Secondary infections due to the infection and inflammation of the 
feet and mouths lead to other complications that cause loss to the 
owner. 

Senator Youne. Are you through, Senator? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, sir. 


PRESENT INDEMNITY PROBLEM 


Senator YounGc. You mentioned a while ago that you have a new 
problem now of paying full indemnity for vesicular exanthema where 
the hogs are free of infection before leaving a State and when arriving 
at a terminal market in another State we found to be infected and in 
such cases the States have refused to pay, is that right? 

Dr. Cuarkson. That is right, and we have arranged to pay the 
Federal Government’s 50 percent whether or not the State pays. If 
the State does not pay the owner stands a 50 percent loss. 

Senator Youne. Can you do that under existing law? 

Dr. Cuarkson. Yes, sir, and that is in effect now since last week. 
That is very closely restricted to animals interstate and where the 
Government found that the disease was brought in from another 
State and that there was no violation of quarantines and other orders 
Where it was an accidental occurrence of that kind. 


PROGRAM COSTS AND METHOD OF FINANCING 


Senator YounG. This program is costing about $2,500,000; is that 
right? 

Dr. Ciarkson. During this year, yes, sir; that is from special 
funds. There have been “other aa Aha 2 re gular funds. 

Senator Youna. And during the past year or during fiscal year 
1953? 

Dr. CLarkson. During this fiscal year, we are estimating to July 1. 
That has been financed, I believe, $500,000 from the regular animal 
disease control and eradication appropriation and the $2,500,000 
from transfers from other appropriations under the transfer authority. 
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Senator Youne. But the fiscal year 1954 funds will be taken ca 
of under your overall budget then? 

Dr. CiarKxson. The intention during 1954 is to take care of 
through this transfer authority. 

Mr. Grant. From other appropriations of the Department, yes, s 

Senator Younc. You plan to take care of them that way too? 

Mr. Granr. That is right, sir. You will recall that an emergen 
appropriation was made about a year ago for restoration of flo: 
damaged lands in the Midwest. All of those funds have not be: 
required for that purpose and it is proposed in 1954 to transfer, und 
the transfer language included in the Budget, a portion of the balance 
in the items for flood restoration work for the control and eradicati 
of vesicular exanthema 

Senator ELLENDER. This year? 

Mr. Granv. Transfers were made for this purpose in 1953 from 
number of appropriations of the Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do vou intend to do it in 1954? 

Mr. Grant. In 1954 we will also transfer funds, as I indicate: 
to take care of this. 

Senator Younc. That is not a good procedure. In order to tak 
care of it in this budget how much increase would be necessary? 

Senator EL.uenpER. Why not reduce those budgets from whi 
they take it from? 

Senator Youna. Yes, I think so, and put it in this budget. 

Mr. Grant. The best estimate at the present time is betwee: 
$2 million and $3 million for 1954. The funds from which the transfi 
would be made were appropriated in 1952, as I recall. These appr: 
priations are available until December 31, 1953 

Senator Youna. I can understand that procedure in an emergency 
but to continue a policy like that under an appropriation act when 
we have a chance to correct it, | don’t think is advisable. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why don’t you prepare a request for it and 
there won’t be any question. 

Mr. Grant. For an additional appropriation? 

Senator Ettenper. Yes. For instance, you said you had some 
funds left over from some work on a flood we had a while ago. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir 

Senator ELtenper. Why not say that those funds will be used for 
this purpose, and you won’t have any trouble. 


LANGUAGE DISCUSSION 


Mr. Grant. I will be glad to prepare a dratt of language along the 
lines you suggest. 

Dr. CLarkson. One of the reasons it was prepared this way is 
because there was a good deal of uncertainty as to what our expendi 
tures will be next vear. It will depend so much on what the States do. 
If the States are able to move rapidly on their intrastate work, then 
our efforts and expenses can be reduced. If they find it is difficult to 
get going and many delays encountered, then our expenditures are 
going to be higher. 

Senator ELuenperR. That language can be so worded that you can 
fix & maximum. 

Mr. Grant. Yes; it could be. 
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Senator ELLENDER. You can make it specific. You can say that 
out of so much that is appropriated not more than so much can be 

sed for the purpose we are now talking about, and that will be your 
\ ithority. ; 

Mr. Grant. Senator Ellender, the language proposed in the 1954 
budget is somewhat similar to that except it doesn’t specify any 
amount. It is carried in the item “Eradication of foot-and-mouth 
and other contagious diseases of animals.’”’ It can be used only where 
the Secretary has declared an emergency. 

Senator ELLENDER. You said that there was some money used 
from an account used during the flood in Missouri? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. That certainly has nothing to do with the 
eradication. 

Mr. Grant. The authority that was used in 1953 for these transfers 
is carried in the appropriation item “Eradication of foot-and-mouth 
and other contagious diseases of animals’’ and provides for transfers 
from any other funds in the Department only in the case of emergency. 

Senator Youna. You act under that procedure when there is an 
emergency and when Congress is not in session. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Now when we are preparing the 1954 budget we 
want to make adequate provision in the regular manner. 

Senator ELLENDER. This is no longer an emergency. It exists. It 
is there. 

Mr. Grant. We are still operating, aren’t we, Dr. Clarkson, under 
the emergency declared by the Secretary last July? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes; the law authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to declare an emergency if he finds a disease which has occurred 
or begins to spread and is threatening the livestock industry. That 
does permit as described here the transfer of such funds he has from 
other sources into this special eradication fund. That is what has 
been done this year and we said we were going to continue that in the 
coming year. It is the same language that covered foot-and-mouth 
disease. It covers emergency animal diseases. The necessity for 
transfer continues during that emergency because even though we are 
able to make plans for the next year it is almost impossible to say what 
the level of expenditures may be because of our having to cooperate 
with 48 States in carrying out the program. 


PURPOSE OF LAW 


Senator ELLeNDER. The purpose of the law to which you refer is 
good because we are not aware of the conditions existing and that may 
hereafter develop. In a case like that you can make this transfer. 
But today you know this thing exists. It is there and it seems to me 
you ought to be able to make an estimate of what it will cost and then 
get specific authority to either appropriate it or get it from a particular 
fund. That is the difference between the condition you are stating 
and the emergency. There is no question. It is there. 

Mr. Grant. I will prepare a draft of language for this purpose and 
make it available to the clerk of the committee. 

Dr. CLiarKxson. That is all unless you have some further questions. 


32382—53——15 
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Senator Youne. Dr. Simms. 

Dr. Simms. Not unless you have some questions which we wo 
be glad to answer. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have a statement in here? 

Dr. Srums. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. There is nothing new to add that you said la 
year. It is all the same work and costing the same money? 

Dr. Stums. It is all prevention and eradication and disease cont: 
and meat inspection. 

Senator ELuenprerR. I am hoping this research program can co 
tinue full bloom and as far as I am concerned if there is need for mo 
money for research we ought to appropriate it because I think it 
shortsighted on our part to not appropriate enough money for resear: 
That applies not only to animal husbandry but to agriculture as we! 

Senator Youna. Research is a very important field. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Absolutely. 

Dr. Simms. I said a while ago it is not an expenditure. It is a 
investment, and any time we can’t pay good dividends on the inves 
ment we think it should be cut out. 

Senator Younc. We thank you for your testimony. 

Dr. Sts. It is always a pleasure to come before your committe: 

Senator ELLENDER. On this brucellosis, unless it is taken care of 
it can be almost as destructive as tuberculosis. 

Dr. Ciarkson. It is costing a lot of money. 

Senator Younc. The committee stands recessed until 10 o’cloc! 
Monday morning. 

(Whereupon at 12:40 p. m., Friday, April 17, 1953, the hearing was 


adjourned, to reconvene on Monday, April 20, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1954 


MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, Ep. ft 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F—39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young presiding. 
Present: Senators Young and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BureAv or Dairy INDUSTRY 


STATEMENTS OF DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY RESEARCH AD- 
MINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; 
DR. O. E. REED, CHIEF, BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY; DR. R. E., 
HODGSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF (RESEARCH), BUREAU OF DAIRY 
INDUSTRY; MARK M. KIRKHAM, ASSISTANT CHIEF (ADMINIS- 
TRATION), BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY; E. 0. WHITTIER, 
ASSISTANT HEAD, DAIRY PRODUCTS RESEARCH, BUREAU OF 
DAIRY INDUSTRY; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FI- 
NANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Dairy Industry was established July 1, 1924, pursuant to the 
act of May 29, 1924. Its activities comprise four broad areas of research, as 
described below. 

1. Breeding, feeding, and management of dairy cattle and the interrela- 
tionship of conformation, internal anatomy, and mammary development 
to producing capacity. 

2. Determination of the effect of nutrition on growth, health, reproduction, 
and lactation, and the physiological processes affecting the usefulness of 
dairy cattle, including the vitamin requirements of calves, methods of 
evaluating forages, effects of renovation and rotations on pasture production, 
and the usefulness of grass silage in the ration of growing heifers. 

3. Compilation and analysis of genealogical and production data on 
approximately 1,200,000 cows in 40,000 dairy herd improvement association 
herds to evaluate the genetic makeup of individual animals, particularly 
sires, in order that the hereditary influence of sires possessing an inheritance 
for high producing capacity may be disseminated to the general dairy cow 
population. 

4. Determination of the physical and chemical properties of milk and 
milk products and the effect of variations in handling and processing pro- 
cedures; the species of micro-organisms in milk and their characteristics, 
action and control in dairy products manufacture; and the development 
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of new and improved methods of manufacture and use of milk products a 
byprodacts. 


The Bureau also administers the Process Butter Act Regulations are ¢ 
forced involving the continuous inspection of the manufacture of process butt 

The Bureau conducts research in Washington, at 6 field stations, and at 
State agricultural experiment stations. The staff employed on November 
1952, numbered 260 of whom 139 were stationed in the field. 


+( 
o 


Appropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1953 __ $1, 590, OF 
Revised budget estimate, 1954_._______- 1, 659, 50 


Salaries and expenses 

Appropriation act, 1953__- wie - ; : ---. $1, 573, 00 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 245 

Activities transferred in the 1954 estimates from “Salaries and ex- 

penses, Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration’’ for services at the Agricultural Research Center_ _- +17, 300 
Base for 1954 ; ; . _ 1,590, 055 
tevised budget estimate, 1954__ : ; 1, 659, 500 

Increase (to increase utilization of dairy products including 
presently unused byproducts). “ 


Project statement 


1953 i 1954 revised 
(estimated) Increase (estimated 


. Dairy cattle breeding, feeding, and management $571, 106 $566, 4 3 $566, 40/ 
2. Nutrition and physiology = 379, 615 | 376, 6 j | 376, 64 


? 
3. Dairy herd improvement : ‘ 7 291, 309 358 296 
4 
r 


Dairy products research ‘aa iota 315, 154 | 326, +-69, 445 | 396, 14 
5. Administration of the Process Butter Act 2 


22, 995 | 24, 3 4 0 
Unobligated balance. 


821 | | 


Total available or estimate aa - 1, 588,000 | 1,500,055| +69,445] 1,659, 500 
Transfer in 1954 estimates from “Salaries and expenses, | | 

Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Ad- 

ministration”’ —18, 000 —17, 300 
Reduction pursuant to sec, 411.._- sdedbiasinal ‘ é +245 


Total appropriation or estimate ---------| 1,570,000 | 1, 573, 000 


INCREASE 
General statement 

Milk has long been recognized as the most nearly perfect food. It provides a 
larger proportion of calcium than any other food used in current diets. Recom- 
mendations based on present nutritional knowledge indicate that the national 
supply of calcium needs to be increased. The milk solids (other than fat) con- 
tain large quantities of protein, lactose, salts, and vitamins. 

While the population of the United States is increasing at the rate of more that 
2 million persons per year, the Nation’s milk cow herd has decreased by 4,016,000 
animals, or 15 percent in the past 8 years. The chief reason for this decline in 
dairy cow population seems to be the present economic unattractiveness of dairy 
farming, as compared to other types of farming or industrial employment. 

In order to improve the economic situation of the dairy industry, the estimates 
propose an increase to strengthen work in the development of methods for utiliza- 
ing a greater proportion of the valuable nutrients available from milk, as follows: 

(1) An increase of $69,445 under the project “‘Dairy products research’”’ to 
increase utilization of dairy products, including presently unused byproducts 

Objective—To provide a more nearly adequate research program on problems 
related to the production, handling, conservation, storage and utilization of 
milk products and byproducts, in order to promote an economically sound and 
balanced development of the dairy products industry. 

The problem and its significance.—There are really two major problems con- 
cerning the utilization of dairy products which require solution. One is to increase 
the available food supply of the Nation by developing better methods of utilizing 
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the large amount of milk solids other than fat which are either used inefficiently 
yy being fed to animals or are wasted. The other is to improve the economy of 
the dairy industry by making possible additional income from the utilization of 
these solids for food so that the fats which are present in milk will not have to bear 
such a disproportionately high share of the total cost of milk productior 

Utilization of the milk supply.—Practically all of the milk fat produced is used as 
human food. However, only 58 percent of the other milk solids are used in a 
similar manner. The remaining 42 percent (4,638 million pounds) is used 
nefficiently by being fed to animals, or is wasted. These solids contain approxi- 
mately 1,562 million pounds of protein, 2,651 million pounds of lactose, and large 
quantities of salts and vitamins. 

The milk proteins alone (1,562 million pounds) which are fed to animals, or 
otherwise used inefficiently, are sufficient in amount to provide the total recom- 
mended protein requirements for 30 million people. The lactose, salts, vitamins, 
especially the calcium salts and the riboflavin as contained in surplus skim milk. 
buttermilk, and whey could add vital food materials to the Nation’s diet. These 

onstituents are the most nutritive and critical of food materials and should 

therefore be used entirely for human food. To feed them to animals is a wasteful 

practice because animals can use other less expensive sources of feed. Moreover, 

when these constituents are fed to animals only 6 percent of t 
ost expensive food constituent, is returned in the form of me: 

Improving the economy of the dairy industry.—Aside from 
servation of vital food materials for better nutrition, the econ 
realized through a greater use of the solids-not-fat must be consid 
of milk is borne principally by the fat. In relation to the price of 
price of milk fat is high in the competitive market. The other 
utilized as food to a greater extent in order that they may bear a 
cost commensurate with their nutritional value. This will becor 
important as the cheaper vegetable fats enter more and more into direct 
tion with butterfat. 

Current problems of the dairy products industry.—From 
efficient utilization of this important food and from that of economy in 


industry, the research that needs the most emphasis is primarily concerned w 
: bi 


+} 
é 


the conversion of the milk solids in 30 billion pounds of skim milk, 10 


9 


1loOn 


pounds of whey, and 2 billion pounds of buttermilk into attractive products 
for use as food. The attack on this problem must be concerned with tl t 


zation of all food products of the dairy industry. The quality of the principa 


dairy products must be improved to attain more extensive consumpti Meth 
for use of greater quantities of skim milk, buttermilk, and whey in such pros 
as bakery goods and food mixes must be developed. New uses must be { 
for skim milk, buttermilk and whey in their normal, concentrated ar 
and for their separate constituents. 

Specifically, some of the problems requiring study are: 


(a) Production, handling, and storage of milk and its product 

(b) Development of a sterile concentrated milk of generally 
flavor. 

(c) Preparation of dried milks of uniformly good keeping qual 
suitable for use in different foods. 

(d) Utilization of greater quantities of nonfat solids in ice creams. 

(e) Development of new, better and cheaper methods for making different 
types of cheese, especially those types of cheese now imported. 

(f) Development of packaging procedures for consumer quantities of 
dried milks and cheese. 

(g) Development of methods for use of liquid and dried skim milks and 
whey in foods. 

(h) Development of rapid and accurate tests for the determination of fat 
and nonfat solids in milk. 

Because of the integrated nature and interdependence of the branches of the 
dairy products industry, an adequate research program on dairy products must 
give due consideration to all of those products. Advances in one branch of the 
field may lead to the solution of problems in another branch and to shifts in 
methods of utilization which may be of great importance to practices in the 
entire industry. Under presently available funds it has been necessary to limit 
the work on dairy products to only a few of the most important problems of quality 
improvement and utilization in the fields of cheese, market milk, and byproducts. 

Plan of work.—Some research will be undertaken on butter, ice cream and con- 
centrated milks. The fundamental work which is necessary on byproducts, 
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cheese, and market milk would be strengthened to a considerable extent. 7 
research would be carried out almost entirely in the Bureau of Dairy Indust 
laboratories in Washington, D. C., and at the Agricultural Research Center 
Beltsville, Md. 

Senator Young. The committee will come to order. 

Dr. Reed, you are appearing here in behalf of the budget for t! 
Bureau of Dairy Industry? 

Dr. Reep. That is right, sir. 

Senator Youne. Your appropriation for fiscal year 1953 wa 
$1,590,055; is that correct? 

Dr. Rexp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Youne. And your revised budget request this year called 
for $1,659,500? 

Dr. Resp. Yes; thatis right. That is the revised budget estimate 

Senator Youne. Will this budget require a reduction in personne! 

Dr. Resp. Our budget? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Dr. Resp. No; not with the increase that we are asking for. 

Senator Youna. You will be able to maintain the same number of 
people that you had in your department in the previous year; is that 
right? 

Dr. Rexep. This budget, if it is passed, would increase our present 
staff by 14 scientists, 2 scientific aids, 1 stenographer and 1 clerk. 

Senator Young. Will you speak on the need of that increase during 
your testimony? 

Dr. Rexp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Have you a statement, Dr. Reed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Reep. I have, and if I may I will read it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege for me to come before this committee 
again. Briefly, I want to review some of the accomplishments of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry and also to describe some of our needs for 
conducting a more adequate program of research on behalf of the dairy 
industry of the United States. 

I am fully aware of the great demands for funds to conduct programs 
of benefit to the public welfare and the need for making the appro- 
priated dollar go as far as possible. In our organization we have en- 
deavored and I believe with considerable success, to expend our funds 
wisely. We have developed a program of research in our various 
divisions of work, in which we are emphasizing lines of research that 
promise the greatest immediate benefits to the dairy industry. 

I am sure you know, however, that the increased cost of almost 
everything that goes into our research program has made it most 
difficult to maintain the kind and size of program that I believe the 
dairy industry needs at this time. 


ANNUAL MILK PRODUCTION PER COW MUST BE INCREASED 


In spite of the current problems confronting the marketing of 
certain products of the dairy cow, the per capita production of milk 
has been going down steadily during the past few years. It decreased 
from 749 pounds per capita in 1951 to 732 in 1952. It was 849 in 
1942. For example, in January 1953, the per capita production was 
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77 pounds per day, the fifth lowest on record for the month of 

january, which figures have just been made available. Numbers of 

lairy farmers have been dec reasing for many years, and the number of 
mille cows also decreased rather ‘steadily from 1945 until the latter 
alf of 1952. The upturn in milk cow numbers may be only tem- 
jorary. Nevertheless, we still have about 4 million fewer milk cows 
han we had in 1945. At the same time, we have 19,500,000 more 
people to supply with milk and milk products. If our people are going 
to continue to enjoy the benefits of liberal supplies of invaluable dairy 
foods, the total milk supply must be increased and the supply must 
be used more efficiently for human food. 

This, I might add, is particularly true when we realize how fast 
our population is increasing. I understand now the latest figures 
show that there are 7 births every minute and the net increase of our 
population is at the rate of 5 persons per minute. 

Senator Young. Would you mind an interruption? 

Dr. Reep. No, sir. 

Senator Youne. When you speak of milk consumption, is that 
just milk alone, or are you also speaking of butter and cheese products? 

Dr. Reep. This includes all the milk, regardless of how it is used. 
This 1.77 pounds per day, is the per capita production. All I am 
sali about here is produc tion. When I say 1.77 pounds of milk 
per day per capita, that is the population divided into the total 
pounds of milk produced. 

Senator YounG. Produced, yes, and that would include butter 
and cheese and everything produced? 

Dr. Reep. Yes, sir, everything. 

Our total milk supply can be increased by stepping up the annual 
output of milk per cow. This can, and probably will, be done to the 
extent that new information is developed and put to use. More 
information is needed on how to develop cows that will have the 
hereditary ability to produce larger amounts of milk, and on how to 
feed and manage such cows so that they can produce up to their 
inherited abilities. This will result in more milk at a greater profit 
to the producer and, at the same time, benefit the consumer. Examples 
of a few of our recent accomplishments in this field of research are 
given in the section on ‘Status of program” in the budget statement 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 


GREATER HUMAN UTILIZATION OF NONFAT MILK SOLIDS 


Certain segments of the dairy industry, particularly butter, are in 
distress. During the past few years, practically all the milk fat we 
produced is manufactured as food. However, the demand for butter 
is falling and the substitution of other fats for butterfat in dairy 
products, such as ice cream, is increasing. We cannot predict how 
far this will go. On the other hand, only about two-thirds of the 
nonfat solids in the national milk supply is consumed directly as 
human food. The nonfat portion of milk contains the protein, sugar, 
minerals, and the water-soluble vitamins that are so essential in ‘the 
human diet. This valuable food material should be channeled directly 
into food uses. When this is done, some of the price burden can be 
taken off milk fat and shifted onto that valuable part of the milk 
that is under the cream line. As you know, milk is bought on the 
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basis of the amount of fat it contains, with little or no consideration 
given to the nonfat solids. 

I believe that the nonfat solids should carry more of the cost th; 
they do at present. But before this can be done, the nonfat mi 
solids must be put to better use as human food. This can be acco: 
plished only when we develop, through research, easier and bett 
ways of presenting them in foods to the public. Developments 
this direction will tend to reduce the price of milk and increase t! 
consumption of all fat-containing milk products. Every effort shoul: 
also be made to produce all dairy products of uniformly good qualit 
This also would tend to increase consumption. We have made son 
progress in this direction, but much more needs to be done. 


POSSIBLE 





DISPOSAL OF MILK SUPPLIES 

Senator Young. Dr. Reed, is there any great possibility of di 
posing of large supplies of milk and milk products through this pr: 
posal here, to use it in other forms? 

Dr. Reep. Yes. I speak of that a little bit later. There is a gre: 
possibility of using milk solids in the making of bread or ice cream, « 
many other products. You know that solids-not-fat in milk, in oth 
words, dry skim milk, is now on the market and used by the famil: 
It is available at the grocery store. In 1952, the consumers use 
about 100 million pounds of this dry skim milk. It is predicted, wit! 
the way sales are going up at the present time, that in 1953 this con 
sumption will reach 200 million pounds. We have been working o1 
this product for many years, but it takes time to get it before th: 
public. 

Senator Youna. I hope you will be successful in that program, be 
cause as you know, the dairy industry is in trouble, particularly o1 
the price-support program. I am not so sure whether this price 
support program is going to be successful. It could well end in much 
the same manner as “the | potato-support program. 

Dr. Reexp. It is our belief that if we can get more of these milk 
solids-not-fat, that is, what is under the fat line, into human con 
sumption by putting it into such forms that people will like it and 
create a demand for it, we can take some of the price burden off 
butter. If we can shift some more of the price that we now pay for 
milk from butterfat, to these solids-not-fat, we can bring the price of 
butter down to where the consumer will use more of it. That is one 
of the biggest hopes we have. 











MARKETING 





MILK PRODUCTS IN BUTTER FORM 
Senator Youne. How would a program like that be workable in 
an area where they market most of their milk products in the form of 
butter? Would you have to ship milk to eastern centers, or could 
the creameries do the processing? 

Dr. Rep. The method by which it is done now, as you will note 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the Dakotas, is to dry it. There 
are many dry-milk plants that have been developed in outlying areas 
over the past 10 or 15 years. It is my belief that this skim milk after 
they take the fat off should be dried and then put to use in ways that 
I have just been talking about. We must find new uses for the solids- 
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not-fat. As fast as demand builds up, there will be more of these 
processing plants built in the neighborhood near these people who are 
now selling butterfat only. Many farmers in the Middle Western 
States are separating the milk, selling butterfat and feeding the skim 
milk to the hogs, or to the chickens, or perhaps it is wasted, at certain 
times of the year. But if the demand can be built up for these milk 
solids, there is no reason why there can’t be more plants put up to 
take care of this dry-milk manufacture. 

Senator Young. In the meantiine, until such a program has been 
developed and found wide usage, it seems to me we have to do some- 
thing to get dairy farmers to dispose of their marginal producing cows. 


DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Reep. That is one of our very strong programs that we have 
been following for many years through our herd-improvement work. 
We have a division called the Dairy Herd Improvement Investigations 
Division. There are more than 2,000 dairy-herd improvement 
associations throughout the country. Each association is made up 
of some 25 farmers. A man tests the milk every month, once a month, 
weighs the milk, and at the end of the year he is able to figure out 
which cows are making a profit and which are not making a profit. 

Also it serves as a guide in our breeding program. That is one of 
the biggest hopes of the future, to cull out these low producers, and 
thereby increase the efficiency of production of milk. As I said, this 
will not only benefit the producer but it will also benefit the consumer. 
If the producer can produce more milk more economically, the price of 
milk and the price of butter will go down to where the people will be 
utilizing it. 

Senator Youna. That is right, if the costs of the dairy producer do 
not keep on climbing the way they are now. 

Dr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator YounGc. Farmers have a lot of problems right now, and I 
am afraid they are going to get worse. 

Dr. Resp. We hope not. Some time they are bound to turn the 
other way, if we can wait for it. 


INCREASING IMPORTS 


Senator Younc. We have always had more trouble in peacetime 
than we have had in war and war emergency periods. Now, when we 
are getting back to sort of peacetime production, even though we are in 
the Korean war, we are bothered more with imports. In other words, 
our imports are increasing and our exports are dropping. 

Dr. Reep. [ am an optimist. I remember in 1934 I went out to 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. I flew all over that area, and there was 
a terrible drought situation. A lot of pessimists said North Dakota 
and Minnesota would never come back. I laughed at them. A short 
time ago I was out at Mandan, and the bank had four representatives 
from the United States Treasury there selling bonds, and they were 
selling more bonds per capita than any State in the Union. So that 
shows how things will go, 
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Senator Young. You are a good observer. I remember at th 
time many of them thought that much of this land would never 
farmed again, that the best soil had all blown away. And now it 
all producing as good or better than it ever did. 

Dr. Resp. I flew over and walked over many bare lakes in this are 
rT . . 

Ihe lakes were dry and they said they would never be filled agai 
But we have somebody looking after us. 


PRODUCTS SELLING AT LESS THAN COST 


Senator Youna. I maintained a sizable dairy herd myself all durir 
those years, and I think about 75 percent of the time that I maintain: 
a dairy herd I was selling dairy products at less than the cost of pro 
duction. Prices during some of those years were awfully low. 

Dr. Reep. Yes, very low. 

Senator Youne. I made butter sales at about as low as 18 cents a 
pound at that time. 

Dr. Reep. That is right; it was that low. I was in Kansas at that 
time, and I know what the farmers had to put up with. Butter was 
really cheap enough so that you could use it for axle grease on the old 
wagon. 

Senator Youna. I had a milking machine at that time and I could 
not afford to use it because my electric bill was running $18 or $20 
a month and I could hire a man in the wintertime for $10 or $15 a 
month, and some would work for their board. Now most dairymen 
in that area are paying about $150 to $200 a month, including board 
and room, and they are lucky if they can get help. 

Dr. Reep. That is one of our big problems, the labor situation, and 
few people realize what it means. 

Senator Youne. That is work 7 days a week. You may proceed. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR RESEARCH REQUESTED 


Dr. Reep. This year I am asking the Congress for an increase for 
intensifying the dairy products research which is of the greatest im- 
portance at this time. In doing this, I still recognize that each of our 
four research divisions is hard pressed for funds and that their pro- 
grams are worthy of increases. I am asking that you favorably con- 
sider our request for an increase of $69,445 for research on the tech- 
nology of milk, milk products, and milk byproducts. 


SOME RESULTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS RESEARCH 
INCREASED UTILIZATION OF NONFAT MILK SOLIDS 


It would seem to me that both the dairy farmer and the consumer 
would benefit if ways were found to utilize, directly as human food, 
more of the large amounts of nonfat milk solids that are produced of 
which they now consume only about two-thirds. To find ways to do 
this requires a great deal of technological research in order to develop 
information on how to handle, in local areas of production, the nonfat 
materials and put them into forms that are acceptable and available 
to humans. 

I have previously told this committee how our scientists have de- 
veloped cheese spreads from cheese whey, sherbets from cheese whey, 
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and ice cream from buttermilk and other products. The Bureau 
is also interested in developing acceptable dairy spreads that will 
tilize milk fat as well as nonfat milk solids. These spreads, if adapted 
ind put to use by dairy products manufacturers, would offer a new 
market for both milk solids-not-fat recovered from cheese whey and 
milk fat. The spread made from 16 parts cheese whey solids and 25 
arts butterfat from cream or butter is a bland-flavored, uniform, 
smooth, nutritious food. If it were placed on the market and promoted, 
t could provide an outlet for increased quantities of butterfat as well 
as milk-solids-not-fat. The same can be said of the sherbet made 
from cheese whey and ice cream from buttermilk. 


MORE EFFICIENT CHEESE PRODUCTION 


More recently our technologists have developed a new method, 
for which a patent is now being applied, for making uniformly high- 
quality Cheddar cheese. This method reduces the time for making 

batch of cheese by more than half. In other words, by using this 
new method which will be covered by a public-service patent, a 
cheesemaker could make more than twice as much cheese in a given 
time and with a given set of equipment as he could by using present 
methods. We believe this new method will bring great benefit to the 
cheese industry when adopted, particularly in the area of saving 
labor. The quality of the cheese is excellent. 


SIMPLIFIED MEASUREMENT OF BUTTERFAT CONTENT OF MILK 


During the past year our scientists also have perfected a new method 
of determining the butterfat content of milk and milk products. 
This method has a number of advantages over the time-honored 
Babcock method now in general use. This is the first change made 
since 1892 when the Babcock test was brought in. In the new method, 
a solution containing a detergent replaces sulfuric acid, a material 
that is difficult and hazardous to use and one that often is in sbort 
supply under national-emergency conditions. The new method is 
easy to use and is more accurate on all dairy products than the 
Babcock method. 

Senator Youna. Dr. Reed, does it take longer to test the butterfat 
content of cream under this method than the other way? 

Dr. Reep. It is shorter. 

Senator Youne. How much shorter? 

Dr. Reep. Well, you don’t have to use a centrifuge, and that 
takes a little less than 10 or 15 minutes. It reduces the time of the 
test about 20 percent. 

Senator Youne. That will help a whole lot. 

Dr. Reep. This is a good example, Mr. Chairman, where research 
comes in. I mentioned a moment ago in my statement that the 
Babcock test has been in operation since 1892. We have thought, 
many, many times, as research people, that it has lasted a long time, 
that there ought to be something better to take its place. It is the 
same as many other things we are dealing with. 

Senator Youna. Is the dairy industry following your developments 
in research very closely? 
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Dr. Reep. Yes. All the dairy papers and the produce papers a 
begging us for new information, and they keep right up to date wit! 
our information. 

Senator Youne. That is undoubtedly true of the associatio 
themselves. But do individual dairymen make use of resear 
findings? 

Dr. Rerep. Yes, indeed. 

Senator YounaG. I know some of them do, but how widespread 
the usage? 

Dr. Reep. It is all over the country. You take out in your Stat; 
we have done a lot of work out there in our station at Mandan 
dairy work. We had great influence out there some time ago in t! 
breeding and feeding of cattle when the wheat business wasn’t so good. 
We put in the first pit silos, and now there are many silos in North 
Dakota. We also put in several innovations in feeding and breeding 
of cattle. At one time, we had a large number of bulls from our station 
loaned out throughout the State. But, as I say, when good times 
came again as far as wheat was concerned, dairy dropped out, as yo 
know. 

Senator Youna. Much of that was due to the shortage of labor, 
though. 

Dr. Reep. Yes, I appreciate that. We put out publications, and 
[ have quite a number of them here. As soon as our work is com- 
pleted, we get it out in a temporary form such as this which is ready 
for the farmer to use. The first place it goes is to our agricultural 
press, and a release comes out. We have had as many as 30,000 calls 
for these releases within a very short time. 


INTEREST IN RESEARCH 


Senator Younc. Younger farmers who had the advantage of 4—H 
and FFA work, and farm veteran classes and so on, take to research 
more readily than an older farmer. Is that not true? 

Dr. Rerp. Yes, absolutely. And we do a lot of work and furnish 
a lot of material for these 4—H boys and girls clubs and also in the 
FFA group, the Future Farmers of America group. They are very 
active and therein lies the hope for the future. 

Senator Youna. I was over in Yugoslavia a year ago last fall and | 
had a long visit with some of the top agricultural people there. They 
were very interested in our new developments in all fields of agric ul- 
ture. But their problem was in trying to get this information across 
to their people. They don’t have county agents or 4—H groups, farm 
veterans classes, and so forth, that we have. They have practically 
no way of getting information to the people. It presents a real 
problem there. I had more appreciation of the work we were doing 
in this country after visiting those people over there. They can 
develop all the new techniques in the world there at their experiment 
stations, and agricultural colleges, and in the department of agriculture 
and so on, but they do have a real problem of getting that information 
down to the farmer level. 

Dr. Resp. I will give you a list of our publications in just a minute, 
if you wish them. 
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FIELDS REQUIRING RESEARCH 
METHOD FOR MEASURING NONFAT SOLIDS OF MILK 


More recently we have set up a project to determine the possibility 
of developing a simple practical method for measuring the amount 
of nonfat solids’in milk. This is one of the important problems we 
are working on at the present time. Before we can develop a method 
of paying for milk on the fat-nonfat solids basis, we must have a 
better test for the solids in milk. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF MILK 


In dairy products research we need to do considerable research ou 
the complex chemical composition of milk and milk products in order 
to understand what influence heating and related treatments have 
on the stability, composition, quality, palatability, and nutritional 
value of dairy products. 


IMPROVED CONCENTRATED MILK 


If our scientists can learn how to process milk so that an evaporated 
product, when rediluted for use, would have nearly the same appeal 
and acceptance as fresh fluid milk, a great step forward would be 
made toward solving some of the problems in marketing milk and 
dairy products. Likewise, methods of making dry milks that will 
maintain their quality in storage and that have the characteristics 
of fresh milks when reconstituted are needed to extend the usefulness 
of these important milk products. 

I might add here, in referring to the Babcock test as being the only 
test in operation since 1892, that effort has been made since that time 
to come up with a better solution to that problem. Work on process- 
ing evaporated milk to improve the flavor has been going on for many 
years. I think that we are going to solve it, but it takes a long time. 
It takes diligent work on the part of research men. It doesn’t come 
overnight. That is one of our long-time programs. 


ENCOURAGE INCREASED USE OF MILK SOLIDS 


Technological studies to develop the usefulness of milk solids con- 
tained in skim milk, whey, and buttermilk in bread and sweet bakery 
goods will add to these foods milk nutrients which will enhance their 
quality and nutritional value. Studies also need to be made that will 
lead to our using the constituents of milk in dairy spreads. This will 
provide an outlet for some of the milk not now used. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS RESEARCH DIVISION 


The Dairy Products Research Division of the Bureau is the principal 
agency which furnishes general and specific information on all phases 
of dairy products handling, manufacture and use to the farmers, 
consumers, and those actively engaged in handling and processing. 

Senator Youne. Dr. Reed, it would seem to me in this particular 
period when we have a surplus of dairy products, that you should 
put the most emphasis on persuading the farmers to dispose of their 
marginal producers and get the supply down. 
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Dr. Reep. Well, as I mentioned a moment ago, our herd impro\ 
ment association program, which needs expansion so as to get mo 
people into that work, and the proved sire and artificial inseminati 
programs are doing a great deal to raise the level of production. 

Senator YounGc. And that sometimes brings on some surplus; 
I am trying to get rid of some surplus. 

Dr. Reep. Well, these programs will get rid of the poor cows. 

Senator Youna. That requires an educational program of its ow) 
to get the farmer to see that it is to his advantage to get rid of tho 
marginal producers, and to see the overall national problem of t! 
surplus, as well as the problems we have with imports and oth 
competition. 

Dr. Rexp. There are something over 45,000 dairy farmers 
DHIA in the United States who are keeping records of milk an 
butterfat production to weed out the poor producers. Each one o 
these 45,000 farmers, to my mind, is a demonstration to his neighbors 
That is the way we are going to get at this thing, to weed out th: 
poor cows. I agree with you, that the poor cows are largely responsib|: 
for our surplus production. 

Senator Young. And they are not making any money for th: 
dairy farmer, either. 

Dr. Reep. There are many such cows, as you know and as I know 
that the dairy farmers feed and milk, but these cows buy the farmer’s 
food and sometimes it is the only income he has. 

Senator Youna. It provides a steady income. 

Dr. Reep. That is right, every day. And it gives them something 
to do, too. 

RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


At the present time the scientific personnel of the division engaged 
in research totals 31. This force is wholly inadequate to conduct 
work on the problems vital to the large sections of the industry. For 
example, at the present time no work is being done on butter and ice 
cream and comparatively little work is being done on concentrated 
milks. Most of our projects are conducted by one employee per 
project. Our funds have been reduced through statutory payroll 
increases, and so forth, to the point where the personnel has been 
reduced in number by 26 since 1938. We still have many of the top 
scientists with the know-how but we must have additional employees 
to make maximum use of all of the present experienced staff. We 
could do this at a slightly increased cost. The increase in funds 
requested would provide for the employment of 14 scientists, 2 
scientific aides, 1 stenographer, and 1 clerk (average grade GS-7). 


EMPHASIS ON RESEARCH 


In view of the situation in the industry, comparatively little work 
would be devoted to butter and ice cream since the fundamental 
requirements in the production of good-quality products in these fields 
are quite well established. The work on concentrated milks, cheese 
and spreads would be greatly strengthened since we believe these are 
forms in which considerably greater amounts of the solids of milk, 
both fat and nonfat, can be conserved and consumed, provided their 
quality has been enhanced. Greater emphasis would also be placed 
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in the utilization of byproducts as food. Greater use of these products 
and the byproducts would make it possible to reduce the price of milk 
at and thereby increase the consumption of market milk and other 
milk products. 

Every opportunity should be taken to also improve the quality of 
ill milk products. This would serve to increase the consumption. 
Both developments are urgently needed. 


OTHER RESEARCH MUST BE MAINTAINED 


These and other similar problems need study and solution if the 
dairy industry is to continue to prosper and make its maximum con- 
tribution to the nutritional welfare of the people. These problems 
are so important at this time that I feel justified in asking for increases 
to support study on them by the Federal Government. 

While I am not asking for increases on other major lines of work 
of the Bureau, they are no less important. It is very difficult to 
maintain our breeding and nutrition investigations and our Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association sire-proving program at an effective 
level under conditions of steadily increasing costs. Yet, they are 
important to the development of an efficient dairy industry in this 
Nation. 

During the year we have been reviewing and consolidating a num- 
ber of our work projects. As a result, some have been eliminated, 
and a few expanded. A number of line projects have been discon- 
tinued or revised. 


PUBLICATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


Results of our research, and also suggestions or recommendations 
based on our research, are published in technical bulletins and other 
printed publications issued by the Department of Agriculture, and 
also in technical and trade journals outside the Department. The 
total number of BDI bulletins issued by the Department and articles 
submitted for publication in outside journals was 59 in fiscal year 
1952, compared to 87 in 1951. 

In addition, we issue progress reports on our research and also 
practical suggestions based on our research in our processed BDI 
Information series. The number of processed reports issued was 16 
in 1952 and 29 in 1951. The number of copies of the various reports 
distributed on request ranged from 200 in some cases to 30,000 in other 
cases, depending on the nature of the information. 

Our processed information also includes the monthly Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association letter, which gives association members 
and other dairymen our latest information about sires proved in 
DHIA herds. About 7,500 copies of the monthly letter are issued 
each month and mailed on request to DHIA members, and to DHIA 
supervisors and other leaders in the DHIA program. 

Here are a few of the samples of our material and the way we put 
it out. First I will call attention to our annual report. We have 
an annual report put out each year. Unfortunately, by law we are 
limited as to the number which we may publish. This is one of the 
most popular ways of getting out information from our Bureau. 
Each one of the reports was written up in such a manner that any 
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newspaperman or agricultural journal can lift out in any one pl: 
in the report a complete story on what is going on. They do mak 
wonderful lot of use of it. Then there are other bulletins we | 
out on special information. 


HERD IMPROVEMENT BULLETIN 


Here is the Herd Improvement Bulletin issued once a mont 
and there are other samples of our mimeographed sheets that 
put out as progress reports on various subjects. We don’t w: 
until we complete all the work to put out the whole bulletin. Wh 
we get hold of something that is new and needed in the field, we p 
out a bulletin. We find that the people do ask for them. We ha 
put out, as I said, as many as 30,000 copies of a single bulletin. 

The press is very anxious to get this material. We have man 
calls for them. We are doing all we can with the present situatio 
to make our work felt and be used in the field. 

Senator Youna. Dr. Reed, is the printing of these various publica 
tions borne by this budget that you are speaking to today? 

Dr. Reep. Yes. Some of it. Well, all of it. It is all budgeted 
What is our budget, Mr. Kirkham? 

Mr. Kirxuam. Yes, the printing money is included in our overa! 
fund. 

Mr. Roserts. All except reprints, Mr. Chairman, which are pai 
for by the Office of Information. In the program appropriations 
of each bureau, we have included funds for the initial printing of al 
bulletins and publications for their particular work. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Youna. We had some figures a few days ago on the amount 
of money that the Federal Government provides for research to 
agriculture and industry. The amount of money the Government 
contributes to research in industry is many, many times that of th: 
amount provided by agriculture. Unfortunately, all of our publica- 
tions seem to keep hammering away at the little amount of money 
that is provided for agriculture, all across the Nation. And they 
never mention assistance or subsidies to industry at all in these 
publications. 

I received some figures the other day on subsidies. For example, 
on second-class mail matter, the Federal Government is losing a 
little over $200 million a year, which amounts to a subsidy. The 
airlines receive a huge amount. I think that is close to $200 million 
ayear. The maritime industry has one of the biggest of all. There is 
a great subsidy to the mining industry. 

I wish I had those figures here because they are very, very inter- 
esting. How does your budget compare now with 1940? 


BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Roserts. The” Bureau of Dairy Industry in 1940 had an 
appropriation slightly less than $800,000. In 1953 is was a little less 
than $1.6 million. Of course, you must remember, Mr. Chairman, 
that from 1940 to 1953 there were substantial increases in costs, both 
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for salary costs due to the various pay act increases that were provided 
to Federal employees, as well as costs of materials, scientific and other 
equipment and supplies that had to be purchased to carry out the 
program. Thus, while the amount of money appropriated for this 
type of research has practically doubled, the level of research has 
remained about the same. It may be slightly above, but it is roughly 
about the same. 

Senator Youna. That is at a time when the Federal Government is 
appropriating billions of dollars for general research and most of it 
going to private industry, with a large part of it going to war purposes. 
But ‘industry can and does take advantage of the research that it does 
in the development of the aircraft or almost any other type of equip- 
ment. They can make use of that in other lines of production. I 
know there was never a time in our history when we have spent any- 
where near as much for research as we have now. There has been a 
very modest increase in this budget, practically no increase at all, 
when you take into consideration wage rates for agriculture. Does 
that complete your statement, Dr. Reed? 

Dr. Rexp. That completes the statement, yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Thank you very much. | think I have no other 
questions. 

I would like to insert at this time some figures we obtained the other 
day on the amount of money the Federal Government is spending for 
all research. That figure for the last fiscal year was $1,959,100,000. 
This is a statement by Dr. Shaw: 

You will notice that for all industry the Federal Government is paying 47 per- 
cent of the total cost of all research. In other words, . hs term of the figures at 


the top, it would be that the Federal Government is putting up roughly $1 billion 
to assist industry in research. 


I thought that was a very interesting figure. 


RESEARCH FUNDS PROVIDED FOR 1953 


Mr. Roberts, what is the total figure for research in agriculture for 
the year? Do you have that? 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes, sir. In the current fiscal year, Mr. Chairman, 
excluding funds that were provided for the construction of the foot- 
and-mouth disease laboratory, we have roughly $43 million in the 
Department. In addition, there is carried in this annual bill about 
$12,291,000 for payments to the State experiment stations. Includ- 
ing the payments to the States and funds available to the Department 
of Agriculture, there is a total of about $56.5 million of Federal funds 
for research. 

Senator Young. Thank you. 
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BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


STATEMENTS OF DR. G. E. HILBERT, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL. 
TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; DR. JOHN R. MATCHETT. 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUs. 
TRIAL CHEMISTRY; DR. WALTER M. SCOTT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY: 
DR. GEORGE W. IRVING, JR., ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; HENRY 4 


DONOVAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 


OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI. 
CULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry as now constituted vw 
established in 1943, continuing research work conducted for many years by pré 
ecessor organizations. A Bureau of Chemistry existed in 1901 and the Congr 
had appropriated funds for chemical analyses of agricultural products as ea 
as 1848. 

The Bureau conducts research in'the field of chemistry and related physi 
sciences on utilization of agricultural commodities, residues, and byproducts 
the creation of improved foods, feeds, drugs, fabrics, industrial chemicals a 
other nonedible products. 

Four regional research laboratories, one in each of the major farm produci! 
areas, provide facilities for investigations to develop new and expanded industri 
and food uses for the principal farm commodities of their respective regions: 


Southern laboratory, New Orleans, La.: Cotton, rice, peanuts, and other oilseed 
sugar and sweetpotatoes. 

Western laboratory, Albany, Calif.: Fruits, vegetables, poultry products, alfal 
wheat, rice, sugar, and wool. 

Eastern laboratory, Wyndmoor, Pa.: Vegetables, tobacco, fruits, uncultivat: 
plants, milk products, animal skins, hides and tanning materials, animal fa 
and oils, honey, and maple sugar. 

Northern laboratory, Peoria, Ill.: Corn, wheat, and other cereals, such as oat 
rve and barley, soybeans and other oilseeds, sugar, and agricultural residues 
This decentralized operation also facilitates contact with food processors a1 

other industry groups. In nine smaller field stations of the Bureau appli 

research is being directed toward the problems of processing and utilizing t] 

products and byproducts of pine gum, tung nuts, sugar plants, citrus and oth 

fruits, and vegetables. Fundamental research is conducted on the nature ar 
control of enzyme action, on toxie and other physiological effects of substance 
that might be considered for medicinal uses or that contaminate or exist in food 
and feeds, and on substances that exhibit special biological activity in or towar 
plants. 

Employment as of November 30, 1952, was 1,196 of which 54 were in th: 
headquarters office in Washington, and the balance in the field. 

Appropriated funds: 

Appropriated, 1953 baton ; $7, 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 . F 7, 750, 00¢ 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1953 ee nhl $7, 500, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411___- 7 a ares om : — 478 


Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954_---- , 499, 522 


Jee 


Revised budget estimate, 1954 Ms waldan when bine , 750, 000 


Increase i ae +250, 478 
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Summary of increases, 1954 


rr research on food and feed preservation to promote maximum 
efficient utilization to meet expanding population needs + $135, 478 
r research to obtain new information to extend and improve 
itilization of cotton and wool fibers + 115, 000 


Project statement 
Project 


‘ereal and forage-crop utilization investigations 

Cotton and other fiber-utilization investigations 
ruit and vegetable utilization investigations 
jilseed utilization investigations 

Sugar and special plants utilization investigations 

Poultry, dairy, and animal-products utilizatio 
investigations 

Agricultural residues utilization investigations 

obligated balance 


Total available or estimate 


isferred to “‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Ani- 
il Industry, Agricultural Research Administra 


Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 


Total appropriation or estimate 7, 675, 000 7, 500, 000 


INCREASES 


The problem of providing adequate quantities of food and fibers for our popu- 
lation is twofold. Its solution involves not only maximum production, but also 
efficient utilization through elimination of wastes and spoilage, resulting from 
a lack of knowledge of ways of converting perishable commodities in seasonal 
surplus to a permanent stable form. The quantity of food and feedstuffs lost 
annually through spoilage is tremendous—estimates varying from 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the crops produced. Research can ultimately be expected to lead the 
way toward safer storage of agricultural commodities or their conversion to a 
stable form. To the consumer the price paid for products is of vital concern. 
Lowering costs can best be effected by increasing the efficiency and lowering the 
cost of processing. But before this can be done, research will have to provide 
information which is now not available. 

The increases requested reflect the recommendations of the advisory committees 
and are in harmony with the going program of the Bureau which is based on con- 
tinuous counsel with pertinent organizations of the Department of Defense, with 
State experiment stations, with informal groups representing growers and proc- 
essors of agricultural commodities. 

The increase of $250,478 in this item for 1954 consists of the following: 

(1) An increase of $135,478 for research on food and feed preservation to 
promote maximum efficient utilization to meet expanding population needs, 

This increase is distributed to the following financial projects: 


Project 1. Cereal and forage crop utilization investigations $40, 128 
Project 3. Fruit and vegetable utilization investigations 55, 350 
Project 6. Poultry, dairy, and animal products utilization investiga- 

WEN an pitti ease 10, 000 


Total increase ___ 16 135, 478 


Need for increase—In new food products the watchword is enhanced quality 
with greater convenience in preparation for the table. Such products can elimin- 
ate or greatly reduce losses in money and in food due to seasonal surpluses and 
can utilize effectively sound throwouts which are inevitable in the strict grading 
necessary for efficient fresh-market operations. Economy in the face of rising 
transportation and warehousing costs, as well as improved convenience in the 
kitchen demand removal of water from foods to the maximum extent consistent 
with the intended use. To this end, as well as to meet defense needs, increased 
research should be undertaken on extension of the Bureau’s process for preparation 
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of orange juice powder to other fruit and vegetable juices useful where refri 
tion is not available. Research on concentrating of the juices and purees of 
fruits as apricots, peaches, and viniferous grapes without sacrifice of consiste: 
flavor, or other qualities should be expanded. 

\ satisfactory dehydrated mashed potato, for example, could do for the gro 
of this commodity what frozen concentrate has done for the orangegro 
While progress has been made in the conversion of eggs into a resaonably sta 
dehydrated form, there is still need for dried eggs which would retain the qua 
of fresh eggs for longer periods of time. The development of such a prod 
would permit placing this perishable commodity on the grocer’s shelf and in 
housewife’s pantry. 

For maximum efficient use of animal feeds it is highly important that t 
nutrient content be preserved. In work already carried on the Bureau has fou 
that it is possible to prevent deterioration of the nutrients in foods and feed 
several different methods. 

But fundamental research in the chemistry of food-crop tissue is even n 
necessary for success in this area than technological experimentation, W 
causes fruits to discolor when exposed to air? Why do peas develop off-flay 
when bruised? Why does turkey fat turn rancid soon after the bird is process: 
Many troublemaking reactions are due to enzymes but the character of the 
substances is poorly defined and the nature of the chemical constituents the 
cause to be altered is in most cases unknown. Precise knowledge of composit 
must provide the basis for the next major advance in control of deteriorat 
chemical reactions 

Plar of vor} Basic research would be undertaken to obtain data wl 
would be applied in the development of dehydrocanned fruits and in the prepa: 
tion of high-density fruit and vegetable juices and puree concentrates and powd 
These studies would emphasize potentially important products, not now bi 
investigated, prepared from commercially important fruits such as apples, v 
ferous grapes, tomatoes, strawberries, caneberries, apricots, and peaches. Pa 
ticular attention would be devoted to developing improved processing technol 
in the Rio Grande Valley where vegetable canning is expanding rapidly. 

Research on the temperature requirements of frozen poultry would be 
panded. The technology of the production of ready-to-use poultry produ 
would be investigated to select methods assuring the maximum in quality at tl 
lowest cost. 

The stability in storage of our vast cereal crops would be investigated to devi 
procedures for safe storage at moisture contents higher than are now regarded 
feasible. Cereal-crop samples over a wide range of moisture contents would 
studied during storage on a laboratory scale, under controlled storage conditio1 
Similar studies would be made to determine the effect of added chemicals select: 
for expected inhibition of _microorganic growth and demonstrated nontox 
property. 

(2) An increase of $115,000 under the project ‘‘Cotton and other fiber utili 
tion investigation” for research to obtain new information to extend and aetove 
utilization of cotton and ag fibers: 

Need for increase.—The Nation’s cotton farmers face a double problem. Not 
on ly must they produce abundantly and with minimum wastage but the ve 

iaracter of the fiber itself must constantly be improved to maintain the indust: 
in the face of snowballing competition from synthetic fibers tailor-made for th: 
jobs. Trashy cotton, the disadvantageous result of mechanical picking, must 
be cleaned more efficiently by equipment improved through research. But 
actual improvement of the fiber itself and its adaptation to specific uses must 
begin with fundamental research in order that the material worked with may bi 
effectually understood. 

Exhaustive knowledge of the chemistry and physics of the fiber is prerequisit« 
to effective work in the field of its chemical modification, where promising pré 
liminary research points the way to fabrics stabilized by partial acetylation 
fabrics capable of ion exchange and many others. The surface has only bee 
scratched in fiber improvement through chemical modification and it is the most 
promising of all avenues for maintaining the position of cotton in the world’s fiber 
marts. 

Since sheep raisers share the same fiber problems as cotton growers, work is als 
needed to enable the domestic wool industry to maintain its competitive positior 

Plan of work.—Basic work would be done on the preparation of new and im- 
proved fibers from cotton through chemical modification. Procedures which show 
promise of commercial usefulness would be evaluated on a pilot-plant scale. 
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Research of equal urgency would be done with a view to designing cottor 

sing equipment better adapted to its task than that now available. New pri 

ples would be applied to the separation of foreign matter from cotton fibers 

th a view to converting the vary successful cotton opener already developed by 

e Bureau to an opener-cleaner capable of replacing multiple units of conven- 

ynal cleaning equipment. 

In recent times interspecies cottons having fiber strength 75 percent greater 

an normal have been developed. These would be thoroughly investigated to 
determine the manner of processing best suited to taking maximum advantage of 
their extraordinary properties and to guide the plant breeder in further genetic 
tudies conducted to provide even better cottons of the future. 

New investigations of the chemical modification of wool through treatment 
vith amino acids will be directed toward the development of products with im- 
proved qualities such as resistance to shrinkage and deterioration by moths and 
other insects. 

Senator Youne. Dr. Hilbert, you are appearing in behalf of the 
budget for the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial ( ‘hemistry, is 
that right? 

Dr. Hitzerr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Young. Your budget for last year was $7,499,522, as com- 
pared with revised estimates this year of $7,750,000? 

Dr. Hitsert. That is right. 

Senator YounG. That is a slight increase. During your testimony 
will you justify this increase that you are asking for? 

Dr. Hixserr. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a statement, Doctor? 

Dr. Hitserr. Just an oral one. 


Senator Young. You may proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. H1isert. The Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
conducts research on the processing and utilization of agricultural 
commodities. Research is under way on most of the agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States. This research work in- 
volves both food and nonfood use for agricultural commodities. 


PROBLEM OF CONVERTING PERISHABLE COMMODITIES TO USABLE FORM 


The Bureau is concerned with 3 main problems: One of these problems 
concerns research on the conversion of perishable commodities to a 
stable, palatable, convenient-to-use form. An example of the success- 
ful approach to the solution of this type of problem is the development 
of frozen concentrated orange juice. In 1945 the citrus industry was 
deeply concerned about the surplus of citrus fruit, and particularly 
oranges and grapefruit. At that time, frozen concentrated orange 
juice was developed. The industry has mushroomed during the past 
several years. At the present time more citrus fruit is converted to 
frozen concentrated orange juice than is sold in the fresh form or in 
the canned form. 

At the present time, there is no concern in the citrus industry with 
regard to overproduction. I believe the citrus industry is about as 
healthy an agricultural industry as we have at the present time. I 
might say that the process for produci ing frozen concentrated orange 
juice was developed by the Bureau in cooperation with the Florida 
Citrus Commission. 
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PROBLEM RELATIVE TO LOWERING COST OF PROCESSING AGRICULTU! 
COMMODITIES 


The second main problem concerns the lowering of the cost 
processing agricultural commodities to narrow the spread betw: 
the farmer and the consumer. An excellent example of this type 
problem is the development of a new type of cotton opener. ' 
cotton opener is the first piece of equipment which is used in processi! 
cotton in textile mills. The cotton reaches the textile mill in the for 
of a compressed bale. That bale has to be fluffed out so the cott 
can be readily processed in subsequent operations. The cott: 
opener, the new type of cotton opener which was developed by tl 
Bureau, results in a saving of about $2 per bale of cotton. 


PROBLEM OF DEVELOPING NEW USES FOR AGRICULTURAL COMMODITI! 


The third main problem concerns the development of new a1 
extended uses for agricultural commodities. A particular example o 
the solution of a problem in this field is the development of a process 
for producing vitamin B,, from corn. Vitamin By is an essenti: 
nutrient for poultry and for swine. 

Vitamin B, was formerly known as the animal-protein facto: 
that is, a factor in animal protein which is necessary for the nutritio: 
of poultry and swine. The Bureau of Animal Industry and the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry showed that that animal-protein factor was vitami 
B,. But unfortunately there wasn’t enough vitamin B, produce: 
in the United States for the adequate nutrition of poultry and swin 
At the Northern Regional Research Laboratory of the Bureau, 
process was developed by the fermentation of corn. That process i 
being used commercially at the present time. Six companies ar 
producing vitamin By by this process. Approximately 25 percent 
of all of the vitamin B,. that is produced by fermentation is now 
being produced by this process. 


RESEARCH CURRENTLY BEING CONDUCTED AT LABORATORIES 


The Bureau is essentially decentralized. Practically all of th 
research work is done outside of Washington at the 4 large regional 
research laboratories and 9 small field stations. The large regional 
research laboratories are located in Peoria, Ill., Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, and at Albany, Calif. Those laboratories are working on th: 
commodities of the region. For example, the northern laboratory is 
engaged on corn, wheat, soybeans, and agricultural residues, such as 
wheat straw and corn cobs. In the case of the southern laboratory, 
they are working on the commodities of that area: Cotton, sweet- 
potatoes, peanuts, cottonseed, and citrus fruit. 


LICENSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ PATENTS FOR COMMERCIAL USI 


You may be interested in getting a picture on how the Bureau trans- 
lates its research results to a commercial scale. Any important in- 
ventions by Bureau inventors are patented. The Bureau employees 
file patents, which are screened, and thoroughly analysed in the 
Patent Office, and then a patent is granted to the employee who 
dedicates his patent to the Secretary of Agriculture. Those patents 
are licensed to commercial companies in the United States. 
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PRODUCTION OF PENICILLIN 


During the past calendar year, 84 patents were granted to Bureau 

mployees. Some of the most valuable patents in this country have 
been granted to Bureau employees. Outstanding examples are, for 
nstance, the basic patents for producing penicillin which have been 
assigned to the Secretary of Agriculture. The basic processes for 
produci ing penicillin were worked out by Bureau employees. The 
penicillin industry now is a $150 million industry. 

Senator YounG. May I ask there, does the employee benefit from 
that patent? 

Dr. HrtBert. He does not benefit from the patent. He gets no 
return for it. But, of course, that is recognized when it comes to 
reallocations or promotions. That is, the number of patents that a 
man receives are always taken into consideration in a promotion or 
allocation. 

Senator Youne. That isn’t too much compensation for a ,ood 
patent, is it? 

Dr. Hitsert. No, it really isn’t. For instance, in the case of the 
penicillin patents, the royalties could amount to 5 percent. That is, 
if the patent were held by a private individual, and he granted a 
license to an industrial company, he probably would get about 5 
percent of the sales in the form of royalties. 

Senator Youna. And the users would have to pay for their product 

Dr. Hitsertr. Users would have to pay for it, and that is passed 
on to the consumers. But our patents are granted to industry on a 
royalty free basis. 


» 


FROZEN ORANGE JUICE 


Another important patent is the frozen orange juice patent. As I 
have indicated, that was de veloped by the Bureau in cooperation with 
the Florida Citrus Commission. That patent has also been assigned 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


SEPARATION OF TURPENTINE FROM ROSIN 


Still one other important patent concerns the separation of tur- 
pentine from rosin, through the development of a central still. That 
still has been patented and the patent assigned to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. All companies who are now producing turpentine and 
rosin from pine gum are using that central still. 


EPOXIDIZED ANIMAL FAT 


Within the last year the most important patent obtained by 
Bureau employees concerns a process for the production of a plas- 
ticizer from inedible animal fats. Three industrial companies are 
using the Bureau processes and three other companies indicate that 
they intend to produce this particular plasticizer. It is called epoxi- 
dized animal fat. Epoxidized animal fat is the technical term for it. 

Senator Youna. I think you are raising a very important fact, 
Doctor. I don’t think there is one person in a million that realizes 
the benefits obtained from these patents. 

Dr. Hizpert. I don’t believe it is generally recognized. 
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COMPETITION ENCOURAGED THROUGH LICENSED PATENTS 


The other advantage of taking out a public service or what 
essentially a public service patent is that it is available to all of | 
processors in a particular industry. For example, in the case 
penicillin, since the patent was dedicated to the Secretary and 
companies producing penicillin were licensed to produce it accordi: 
the procedures we ‘developed, it encouraged tremendous compe 
tion. When penicillin was first produced, it sold at $40 for 100,00 
units. That is one dose. Since then, the price of penicillin h 
dropped to about 3 cents for the 100,000 units. 

I was told recently by one of the commercial producers that t! 
cost of the vial in which the penicillin is collected actually costs mo: 
than the penicillin in the vial. So that does encourage intensi\ 
competition, and it means a tremendous mushrooming of the indust: 

Another good example is frozen concentrated orange juice. A 
industrial company, when it holds a patent, may or may not licens 
the patent. In some cases they do not. For instance some of th 
drug companies who produced a number of the newer antibiotics a1 
not licensing those patents, which means they are the only compani 
who are producing the antibiotic they discovered. In the case ot 
nylon, I don’t believe the du Pont Co. licensed the production of nylon 
until the last few years. They were the only producers for many 
years. 

WIDE PUBLICITY GIVEN NEW PATENTS 


That is one way we have of translating our research findings to a 


commercial scale. Whenever patents are “issued by the Patent “Offic 
they are rather widely publicized in the technical journals. We call 
the attention of technicals journals to the new patents that have been 
granted to us so they get wide publicity. That, of course, is done at 
no cost to the Government because the technical journals are eager to 
get that type of information. 

One other way in which we get our results across to industry is 
through publication in technical journals. Still one other device that 
we use, if an important result is obtained, is to call a large conferenc: 
and discuss the program, if it is a commodity conference, on the 
commodity, the most recent findings, in order to get it in the hands 
of industry as rapidly as possible. We also attempt to get a picture 
of the problems with respect to the particular commodity in order to 
insure tnat our program is sound, and a grassroots program. In the 
last 2 or 3 months we have had several conferences along these lines. 


PROCESSING CORNCOBS 


There was one at the Northern Regional Research Laboratory on 
the processing of corncobs, which is a rapidly spreading industry. 
Corncobs at the present time are being processed by about 20 rural 
industries which are operated by men with no technical training. 

We called this conference, and representatives from practically all 
of these corncob processors were present. In that conference we 
discussed our most recent findings. They called to our attention 
their marketing problems, advertising problems, as well as some of the 
problems they « encounter in processing corncobs. 
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PEANUT BUTTER PRODUCTION 


Another conference which was held just 2 weeks ago, concerned 
peanuts. In the field of peanuts we have done a good deal of work 
on the pilot plant production of peanut butter—that is, to produce 
peanut butter of a top quality with a maximum of storage life. Peanut 
butter is being produced by many small companies and also by a 
number of large companies. We took advantage of that conference 
to call to the attention of the group the most recent findings that we 
have developed in the production of peanut butter. At the same time, 
we got a picture from the industry of what they considered to be the 
most important problems. In those conferences, farmer organizations 
were represented, too. 

An outstanding problem they called to our attention was the curing 
of peanuts. The curing of peanuts at the present time is being con- 
ducted to a great extent in the field. It is a rather time-consuming 
process, and the industry felt that it would be desirable to develop 
a more rapid, uniform, artificial curing process. 


ROLL OF TECHNICAL RESEARCH COMMITTEES 


There is still one other method that we use to get our information 
across to industry, and that is through many of the large commodity- 
processing industries, and farmer organizations, which have technical 
research committees. These technical research committees meet 
annually at either a field station or at a regional research laboratory. 
They may spend a day or 2 days reviewing our program, and call our 
attention to what they consider to be the important problems. Ap- 
proximately 50 research committees visit the Bureau’s laboratories 
annually. I believe that covers the most important measures that 
the Bureau has taken to insure translation of its results to an indus- 
trial scale. 


COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE-RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


The Bureau also does a great deal of work directly in cooperation 
with industry. Much of that cooperation is formal, covered by writ- 
ten agreements, and much of it is informal. To give you a picture of 
the extent of the formal cooperation, at the present time, we have writ- 
ten agreements, called either informal memorandums of understand- 
ing, memorandums of understanding, or cooperative agreements, 
with 60 different industrial companies or private research organiza- 
tions. When I say 60 companies or research organizations, of course 
that involves 60 different problems. In the written agreements, we 
indicate what contribution we will make—that is, the maximum 
financial obligation—and, likewise, the industrial company or private 
institutional group indicates what its maximum contribution will be. 
This has been a very effective means of getting the information imme- 
diately into the hands of industry. 

All research findings, of course, done on a formal cooperative basis are 
made available to the public through publications. 
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COOPERATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Bureau has underway close cooperation with the Department 
Defense. Perhaps as much as a third or a half of our program is d: 
in close cooperation with the Department of Defense, not only in | 
food field but also in the textile field. 

In the food field, one of the major concerns of the Department 
Defense is to get its food. to our Armed Forces in a concentrated, sta! 
form. Ther requirements of the Department of Defense with respect 
its food are rather rigid. The food must be stable for 6 months at 
temperature of 100° F. That is, if it is necessary to store food fo: 
period of 6 months during the hot summertime, it will rema 
palatable. 

In order to produce a stable food, it, of course, is necessary to remu 
the water, particularly from fruits and vegetables. Fruits a: 
vegetables contain from 85 to 90 percent water. Removing t! 
water results in a dehydrated fruit or dehydrated vegetable. In adi 
tion to the stability, it, of course, is necessary to get palatability, ar 
also ease of reconstitution. A large part of our program on fruits a1 
vegetables is concerned with the development of concentrate: 
stable, palatable foods. Although it is an objective of the Depa 
ment of Defense, it is also one of the objectives of Agriculture | 
convert perishable commodities to a permanently stable form. Ou 
program has met with a great deal of success. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TYPE OF COTTON BANDAGE 


It is in our interest to work closely with the Department of Defens 
because the Department of Defense offers a large market. If 
Bureau comes up with a promising development, the Department o 
Defense is in a position to finance its commercialization. For exampl: 
in the last 2 years several of our developments have been translate: 
to the commercial scale, primarily because the Department of Defen 
was keenly interested and offered a market. One example is a ne 
type of cotton bandage. The type of cotton bandage that you a1 
familiar with is quite nonelastic, and it is uncomfortable if the banda: 
is wrapped around the elbow, where it is impossible to flex the elbow 
At the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, we developed 
process, by chemical modification, of imparting two-way stretch in : 
cotton bandage so that the bandage is very elastic. On this develop 
ment we worked closely with the Department of Defense. 

Just about a year ago the Department of Defense issued an ord 
for 10 million bandages of that type. They are actually being pro 
duced by two commercial companies at the present time. 


BLOOD PLASMA SUPPLEMENTS 


Another development in which the Department of Defense has bee: 
keenly interested concerns the development of blood plasma supple- 
ments from agricultural commodities. When the Korean war started 
it was generally recognized that in the event of an all-out war, ou 
blood bank wasn’t large enough to take care of all the casualties that 
could be expected to arise in the event there was atomic bombing. 
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The National Research Council, which is supported in part by the 
Department of Defense, urged an intensive attack on the develop- 
ment of a blood plasma supplement. A large team was organized 
consisting of a group of 50 research men at the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory, a number of industrial companies and medical 
schools, to look into the production of blood plasma supplements, as 
well as to test them from the standpoint of their usefulness and to 
insure that they do not have any deleterious effect on human beings. 
One that had a great deal of promise at that time was called dextran. 
[t is a starchlike product which is produced by bacteria from carbo- 
hydrates. Carbohydrates can be produced from agricultural com- 
modities. We have thrown our efforts into screening bacteria that 
will produce the right type of dextran, as well as to develop the cheap- 
est procedures for producing the dextran. We actually screened 700 
different bacteria. Each bacteria produces a different type of dex- 
tran. They were then screened by the medical people to determine 
whether or not they yielded any allergic response when injected into 
the individual. Suffice it to say that the bacteria discovered by the 
Northern Laboratory is at the present time being used as the standard 
organism by all the industrial companies producing dextran, either 
commercially or on a semicommercial scale. Two companies are pro- 
ducing dextran on a commercial scale and several of them are producing 
it on a semicommercial scale. In order to fill the need for dextran, 
the Army has purchased a large quantity for stockpiling purposes. 


PRODUCTION OF DEXTRAN FROM CANE SUGAR 


Senator Youne. What is dextran made of? 

Dr. Hitsert. Dextran is made by using bacteria which feed on 
cane sugar. Cane sugar and beet sugar are sources of raw materials, 
and the bacteria are able to convert this sugar to a starchlike product. 
It is what we call a high molecular weight material. That is, the 
bacteria are able to take a part of the cane sugar molecule and make 
a tremendous or giant molecule out of it. It is necessary to have 
giant molecules as blood plasma supplement in order that the blood 
plasma supplement will be retained in the system for 24 hours. Thus, 
it will not pass out through the kidneys. 

Senator Youne. What connection does that have with agricultural 
research? 

Dr. Hitsert. Cane sugar or beet sugar is used as our main source 
of raw material for dextran. 

Senator Youna. Please proceed, Doctor. 


OTHER USES OF DEXTRAN 


Dr. Hizsert. You will recall I was discussing dextran which is 
produced from cane sugar. Dextran, of course, has other potentiali- 
ties than just as a blood plasma substitute. It has possibilities for 
improving oil well drilling muds, and for many industrial uses, and 
of course it also has potential food uses. But at the present time the 
industry is concentrating on producing enough dextran to satisfy the 
needs of the Department of Defense. 
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PRODUCTION OF DRIED EGGS 


Still one other problem that has moved ahead extremely 
through the deep interest of the Department of Defense and the | 
that they have markets, concerns processes that we have develo) 
for producing dried eggs. The dried eggs produced during the | 
war were quite unsatisfactory from the standpoint of storage | 
which was very short, and that affected their palatability. In 
meantime, the Bureau has developed two processes for producin 
stable, very palatable dried egg. One of these processes was u 
for producing, I believe, several million pounds of dried eggs for | 
Department of Defense. That development has moved aly 
extremely fast because of this interest. 


PRODUCTION OF ACETYLATED COTTON 


Still another one concerns the chemical modification of cott 
Although cotton is the best fiber known from the stanpdoint of 
purpose uses, it has a number of disadvantages. One of the d 
advantages is that it is not resistant to rot and isn’t very resistant 
high heat. By chemically modifying cotton to produce a prod 
which we call acetylated cotton, it is possible to improve very marke: 
the heat resistant qualities of cotton as well as the rot resist 
qualities. That product is being produced at the present time 
two commercial companies for the production of laundry press cover 
It is a market out of which cotton is being gradually squeezed 
the past few years, but this acetylated cotton has as long a life as tl 
synthetic fibers that were being used, and can be produced at he 
the price. 

Another company has been encouraged and financially assisted by 
the Department of Defense to produce acetylated cotton for defens: 
uses. One of those defense uses is for the production of powder bag 
In the past, silk has been used for the production of powder bags 
They are used in firing large cannon. Acetylated cotton is a good 
substitute for silk. The problem of not having sufficient silk for us 
as powder bags is not now serious. Industry is starting to produc 
acetylated cotton for that purpose. 

Senator Younc. Will that use very large quantities of cotton? 

Dr. Hinsert. For the production of powder bags only relatively 
small quantities will be used and that only in wartime. But the 
biggest use, no doubt, will be for laundry press covers, for which it is 
being used at the present time. It has a great deal of promise in the 
fabrication of felts used in paper mills. There are a number of othe: 
potential uses. I would like to have Dr. Scott mention those. 

Dr. Scort, In addition to its resistance to heat, acetylated cotto1 
has another property that may mean greater potentialities for cotton 
that is, it gives fiber of greater resilience. We expect that acetylation 
can be used to make cotton a better insulating material for arcti: 
equipment, that is, as the filling for keeping out the cold air. Its 
increased resilience keeps it in place and provides better insulation 

From the standpoint of increased resistance to rotting, we expect 
that acetylated cotton is going to be of considerable interest where 
cotton is in outdoor use, like in awnings. We have done work with 
the Department of Defense, on producing a sandbag, particularly fo1 
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use in revetments which will stand up for a long period of time. 
Ordinary cotton goes to pieces in damp climates in about 3 weeks, I 
believe, and we have made tests down in New Orleans in the swamps 
where we have had bags made of acetylated cotton that have lasted 

p to 2 years. Acetylation increases the life of cotton under these 
conditions. 


DEVELOPING PROCESS FOR PRODUCTION OF ORANGE POWDER 


Dr. Hitpert. The last development I would like to mention con- 
cerns the development of a process for producing orange powder. The 
process that we have developed leads to the production of orange 
powder that has the same flavor as frozen concentrated orange juice 
and is stable for 6 months at 100 degrees fahrenheit. The Army 
has financed the production of a commercial lot of this orange powder 
to find out whether or not the process could be produced on a com- 
mercial scale successfully, and also to provide enough of the orange 
powder so that they could make wide-scale tests on its acceptability 
to the Armed Forces. I rather feel that this is one of the most 
important developments that the Bureau has come up with in the last 
few years because of its implications in the whole field of converting 
perishables to a stable, palatable form. Converting orange juice into 
a powder will result in savings in transportation and also afford lower 
storage costs. The cost of storing processed commodities is relatively 
high. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Hilbert, is your department conducting a 
research into the canned-milk situation, this new process where canned 
milk can be stored on the store counter and be in just as good shape 
as it was when originally produced? 


RESEARCH ON DISPOSAL OF DAIRY PRODUCTS WASTES BY BUREAU OF 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Dr. Hiieerr. In the field of dairy products, the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry is engaged in food uses, and this Bureau is engaged on the 
industrial uses for dairy products. A major part of our program is 
concerned with developing a simple and economical method for dis- 
posing of dairy wastes. One of the most serious problems in the dairy 
industry at the present time is the inability to dispose of its waste 
milk, which occurs at the central milk-processing plants, without 
disposing of it in streams. But the pollution laws of the States are 
getting so stringent that many of these milk-processing plants are 
under injunction to stop the practice of polluting streams or close 
down their plants. The dairy industry has advised us that that is one 
of the most serious problems they are concerned with. We have 
a great deal of research work under way and have made much progress 
on that particular problem. A milk-processing plant can dispose of 
its waste by setting up a miniature sewage-disposal plant, but the 
minimum cost of such se wage-disposal plant is $20,000, which the 
ordinary small size milk-processing company can’t afford. They are 
interested in having the Bureau develop a method which will enable 
them to dispose of these milk wastes by equipment expenditures in 
the neighborhood of $1,000 or $2,000. That work has passed out of 
the laboratory scale and is being conducted on a pilot-plant scale in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania State Experiment Station. 
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To summarize, our work is confined to industrial uses and the Bur: 
of Dairy Industry is concerned with food uses. That is to ay 
duplication of effort. 


PROPOSED USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Senator Youne. What will you use this increase in funds of aly 
$250,000 for? 

Dr. Hitsert. The budget requests of the Bureau this year provi 
for an increase of $250,000; $135,478 would be devoted to strengt 
ening our program on food and food preservation in order to promo 
maximum and effective utilization. Under this increase we wou 
strengthen our program on grains, particularly on corn and whea 
to develop a method for preserving corn in a permanently storab 
form. The problem in the case of corn is that although we kno 
roughly that if corn has a moisture content less than 14 percent it ¢: 
be stored, at times; in the case of wheat and corn, even when tl 
moisture content is 13% percent, the grain tends to heat up and spoil 

It has become apparent that an important factor is the relatiy 
humidity to which the corn is subjected under storage conditio1 
The problem consists of not only getting an accurate method fi 
determining the relative humidity of the corn, but also getting fact 
as to what the effect of the relative humidity of the atmosphere is o1 
the storage life of corn. This program would be conducted in coo; 
eration with the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Senator Younae. How do you approach that problem of humidit 
in the storing of corn? 

Dr. Hiipertr. It requires the development of a method for measu: 
ing accurately the moisture content of the atmosphere, in particula: 
and its relationship to the moisture content of the corn, and its storag 
life. 

Senator Youna. Is it not pretty well known that wheat or corn wi 
not store very well in an area of high humidity? 

Dr. Hitsert. It is known that above 14 percent it deteriorat: 
very fast, particularly if the temperature is rather high. But there i 
no precise information available as to what the exact danger level is 
It is supposed to be someplace between 13.5 and 15 percent. Thi 
losses due to heating of grain in this country are tremendous. On 
other phase of that problem is to search for preservatives, that is 
adding chemicals to corn which will kill the molds. We are quit: 
certain now that the heating of corn is due to the presence of molds 
within the corn kernel, under the hull of the corn kernel. When th: 
moisture content rises to about the 15-percent level, and the tempera 
ture conditions are right, the molds start proliferating at an extremely) 
fast rate. The objective of the work would be to search for chemicals 
that would inactivate or kill those molds that are responsible for its 
heating. That is one phase of this overall problem of food and feed 
preservation. 

Another one is based on the success of our work on orange powder 
It would be desirable to study this process with relationship to othe! 
fruits and other vegetables. For example, is it possible to produce 
an apple powder, a tomato powder, and powders from other fruits 
and vegetables? Still one other phase of this problem would be to 
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study and translate our findings on the concentration of fruits and 
vegetables through dehydro canning and dehydro freezing. 

In the field of poultry products, we have little information on the 
effect of temperature fluctuations on the quality of frozen poultry. 
\t the present time, poultry is frozen in the neighborhood of zero or 
10 degrees. The lower the temperature of freezing, the more costly 
the processing. The poultry industry has urged the Bureau to obtain 
facts on what is the maximum temperature at which poultry can be 
stored without affecting its palatability, that is the rancidification 
of the fat or the change in the eating qualities of the bird. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR RESEARCH ON COTTON AND WOOL FIBER 
UTILIZATION 


The second increase concerns research to obtain new information 
to extend and improve the utilization of cotton and wool fibers. An 
important problem that will arise this next year concerns the evalua- 
tion of interspecies cotton which has been produced by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. This cotton, a new type of interspecies cotton has 
a strength as much as 50 percent greater than ordinary cotton. It is 
desirable to find out what the processing characteristics of this new 
interspecies cotton are, as well as to determine if this property will 
carry through to the end uses of cotton. In other words, will the 
fabric be 50 percent stronger. That is one activity which we will 
undertake. Still another one concerns the pilot-plant study of a 
process which we have developed for improving the elongation of the 
cotton fiber. One of the disadvantages of cotton is the fact that it 
does not have the property of elongation as much as desired. That 
will tend to increase the flexibility or elasticity of the cotton fiber and 
enable it to compete better with the synthetic fibers, some of which 
have this very desirable property. 

Still one other important problem concerns the need for improving 
our processes for cleaning cotton. During the past 3 and 4 years, 
more and more cotton has been harvested through the use of mechan- 
ical devices; that is, the cottonpicker. The cottonpicker yields a 
cotton which contains a great deal more trash and dirt. The textile 
industry has not been set up to clean that cotton economically. As 
a result, the cotton that is mechanically harvested is downgraded and 
sells for a lower price. The industry urgently needs new types of 
equipment which will clean mechanically picked cotton as thoroughly 
as the present equipment cleans handpicked cotton. 

Senator Young. Is industry doing research on that? 

Dr. Hizsert. The cotton textile manufacturing equipment in- 
dustry is conducting relatively little research work in this field. The 
companies that have been concerned with the manufacture of cotton- 
textile equipment have, over the years, devoted their attention 
to the production of conventional equipment. ‘They have made very 
few radical changes in recent years. One of the reasons for this is 
that the companies have never been situated strongly from a research 
standpoint. The cotton-textile industry over the last 20 or 25 years 
has been one of the industries that has been hard hit by competition 
from the synthetic fiber industry, but you might say they were not 
research minded. They have become research minded within the last 
5 or 10 years. That also holds for the equipment manufacturers. 
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However, the textile equipment manufacturers are not as strong 
financially as some of the equipment manufacturers in the Middle 
West, such as the International Harvester Co., the Deere Manufac- 
turing Co., and the Caterpillar Tractor Co., that have been producing 
harvesting and tractor equipment for the Midwest farmer. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Younc. How much will your personnel be increased b 
this? 

Mr. Donovan. Twenty-six persons. 

Senator Youna. All civil service? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your statement, Doctor? 

Dr. Hitpert. It does. 

Senator Youna. I do not have any other questions, and I thin 
your testimony has been very interesting. 

Dr. Hitsert. Thank you very much, sir. 


BuREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERIN( 


STATEMENTS OF DR. A. H. MOSEMAN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; DR. 
F. P. CULLINAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUS- 
TRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; DR. K. §. 
QUISENBERRY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUS- 
TRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; DR. F. W. 
PARKER, DIRECTOR OF SOILS RESEARCH, BUREAU OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; V. H. 
BEACH, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; AND RALPH §&, 
ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Plant Industry was established under provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act of 1902, approved March 2, 1901, and the act of June 3 
1902 (5 U.S. C. 524). In February 1943, the name was changed to the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

Research is organized in four major groups, as follows: 

1. Field crops.—Research is concerned chiefly with the production and im- 
provement of cereals, cotton, forage, rubber, sugar, tobacco, and other important 
food, feed, fiber, oil, and specialty crops. Increased yield, improved quality, and 
resistance to diseases, insects, heat, drought, cold, or other hazards is sought by 
breeding, selecting, and testing varieties and by improving crop management 
practices. Improved methods of controlling weeds are also developed. 

2. Horticultural crops.—Research is conducted on the production and improve 
ment of fruit, vegetable, nut, and ornamental crops, and on methods of reducing 
losses from diseases and deterioration involved in handling, processing, transport- 
ing, and storing these crops. Methods are developed for avoiding or controlling 
diseases of trees and forest products. Foreign plant explorations and introduc- 
tions provide new crops and valuable breeding material for the development of 
improved crops. Investigations are also conducted on reducing crop damage 
caused by nematodes and on the control of plant disease epidemics. 

3. Sois.—Soil investigations are directed toward (a) the determination of sys 
tems of soil management and irrigation that will increase soil fertility and give 
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st efficient crop production; (6) the evaluation and improven 
ing materials, and soil conditioners; and (c) the relation of soils to plant, animal, 
{ human nutrition. 
}. Agricultural eng:neering.—Agricultural engineering invest 
rned with (a) the improvement of farm machinery for plant 
rtilizing, spraying, dusting, and harvesting crops; (6) the dev 
»ved equipment and facilities for processing and storing farm pro 
sign of improved farm buildings and houses; and (d) the developm 
ipplication of electrical equipment to farm use. 
‘| he Bureau also is responsible for the operation, maintenance, and development 
the National Arboretum which was established by Congress 1927 in the 
strict of Columbia to provide a collection ot living plants from this country and 
road valuable not only for breeding with native species to develop improved 
rains of trees, shrubs, and flowers for parks, boulevards, and other landscape 


1 


es, but also for study by students and scientists 
The research work consists primarily of field, 
periments conducted usually in cooperation with State agricultural experiment 
itions, il dustry, and others. Because of the diverse crops @al d © range 


il and climatic conditions, it is necessary to conduct the work at numerous field 
' 


aboratory, and greenh« 


ations. Research results are made available to farmers and others throug 
crease and distribution of improved varieties, and by dissemination of informa- 
ion through the Federal-State cooperative extension service, pul tior t 
rricultural press, and correspondence. 
Work locations and personnel.— The headquarters of the B 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Maryland. In the field, the 
ipproximately 195 locations in 45 States, the District of ( 
Canal Zone, and Mexico. As of November 30, 1952, unc 
Bureau there were 2,126 full-time employees, including 119 in 
service, and 494 part-time employees. In addition there were 
erving without compensation 


\ppropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1953 11. 584. 928 
1 


2, 170, 000 


tevised budget estimate, 1954 


The budget estimates include transfers of activities as follow 
a) Pursuant to Secretary of Agriculture Memorandum No. 1318, dated October 
t, 1952, the following activities were transferred effective November 15, 1952 
1. All soil survey activities heretofore conducted by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering were transferred to the Soil 
Conservation Service. 
2. All research in soil and crop management, and in wate 
farms related to crop production heretofore conducted by 
tion Service were transferred to the Bureau of Plant h 
Agricultural Engineering. 


The 1954 estimates reflect a net transfer 
Soil Conservation Service,’’ as follows: 


Soil survey activities transferred to Soil Conserva 
Soil research activities transferred to Bureau of Pla 
and Agricultural Engineering 


Net transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Soil 


Service” 116, 000 


b) Transfer of $92,800 from “Salaries and expenses, of Administrator 
Agricultural Research Administration” for certain service the ricultur 
Research Center. For more details on this transfer, 

‘Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration 

(c) The 1953 Agricultural Appropriation Act included an iner 
under ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, a 
Engineering,”’ for research on control methods for eradication 
through use of radiant energy Since the Bureau of Entomology 
Quarantine was already conducting such research, these funds ws 
to that Bureau in 1953. The budget estimates propose that this am 
appropriated to that Bureau in 1954. 
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Salaries and expenses 


Plant, soil, 
and agricul- 
tural engi- 
neering 
research 


National 
Arboretum 


Appropriation Act, 1953 i ddetaus ' $11, 465. 000 $149, 000 $11, 614 
Reductions pursuant to 
Sec. 411. adil his 
Sec. 412 
Activities transferred in 1954 estimates from: 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research A.dministration”’ for services at the Agri- 
cultural Research Center . : ; +92, 800 
Activities transferred in 1954 estimates to 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service’’ for soil 
survey activities (net transfer) 116, 000 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of E ntomology and Pl: ant 
Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administration,’ 
for research on methods for eradication of the screw- 
worm through use of radiant energy J : 5, 000 


Base for 1954____- - . sted . 11, 435, 928 149, 000 11, 584 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 . a 11, 970, 000 200, 000 12, 17 


Increase . . . . . pines clita + 534, 072 +51, 000 +58 


Summary of increases, 1954 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: 

To strengthen research on food, feed, and fiber crops to increase 
vields, saittaslh their quality, and facilitate mechanized pro- 
duction 

To strengthen research on citrus ‘production, especially investi- 
gations of citrus diseases such as tristeza, or quick decline, to 
determine their cause and to develop control measures 


For research on the control of forest diseases especially in the 
Lake States and the Northwest 

For investigation on the influence of soils, fertilizers, and man- 
agement practices on the nutritional value of plants 

For research on improvement of equipment for harvesting and 
cleaning small-seeded grass and legume seed crops 


Subtotal_.......--- 
National Arboretum: To provide necessary care for existing plant- 


1953 (esti- 


neres 
mated Inere 


Project 
quensienent a 


1. Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research 
a) Field crop investigations 3, 571, 129 | $3, 778, 000 
(1) Cereal production, breeding, disease, 
and quality investigations (983, 5 (1, 028, 770) 
(2) Cotton and leaf and stem-fiber crop 
production investigations 3, 33 (625, 260) 
(3) Forage-crop production, breeding, 
disease, and quality investigations 
(4) Rubber production, breeding, and 
lisease investigations 
Sugar-plant production, breeding, 
da ase, and quality investigations 
rebacco production, breeding, dis 
ease, and quality investigations 
Drug, oil, insecticide, tannin, flavor 
ing, and special product plant 
investigations LOO, 22 101, 390 
Hop production, breeding, disease, 
nd quality investigations d ; 30), 070) 
W eed-control investigations 185, 320 228, 020 
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Project statement—Continued 


1954 (esti 
mated 


1953 (esti- 


Increasi 
mated) BCTeReS 


Project 


Plant, soil, and agriculture engineering research— 
Continued 
(6) Horticultural crop investigations i 3 3. +-$90, 000 
(1) Deciduous fruit investigations 
(2) Citrus, avocado, and other sub- 
tropical fruit investigations. - . 3, 87 75, +90, 000) 
(3) Nut investigations 
(4) Vegetable investigations 
(5) Potato investigations 
(6) Plants for landscaping and ornamen- 
ta] purposes and farm windbreaks, 
investigations of 
Methods of handling, transportation, 
and storage, and market diseases of 
horticultural crops, investigations 
of 
Plant introduction, testing and 
maintenance of basic stocks 
Investigations to reduce crop dam- 
age caused by nematodes 
Basie studies of plant growth and 
development 
Research on plant disease epidemics 
and the identification of disease or 
ganisms a 
(12) Citrus laboratory at Orlando, Fla. 
(construction of) a 
Forest disease investigations 
(1) Diseases of forest and shade trees and 
forest products 
Soils, fertilizers, and irrigation agriculture in- 
vestigations _- 
(1) Soil improvement, management, and 
irrigation agriculture investigations 
(2) Fertilizers and their improvement 
(3) Investigations of the relations of 
soils to plant, animal, and human 
nutrition. 
Agricultural engineering investigations 
(1) Farm machinery 
(2) Farm structures and related inves- 
tigations 
(3) Mechanical processing of farm 
products 
(4) Farm electrification investigations 


Subtotal 


National Arboretum 
(a) Operation and maintenance 
(6) Development of physical facilities 


Subtotal 
nobligated balance 


Total available or estimate 
ransferred to: “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion,’”’ animal research 
Transfer in 1954 estimates from: “Salaries and ex 
penses, Office of Administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration” 
l'ransfer in 1954 estimates to 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration,’’ insect investigations 
Reductions pursuant to secs. 411 and 412 


Total appropriation or estimate 
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INCREASES 


Project 1. Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research 

(1) Increase of $240,000 under project a (2), (5), and (9) to strengthen resea 
on field crops to increase yields of food, feed, and fiber crops, improve their quali 
and facilitate mechanized production 

Need for increase. As the need to produce more food, feed, fiber, and ot! 
crops from each acre of ground increases in order to meet the needs of an expandi: 
population, the research problems demanding solution multiply. 

By 1975, it is estimated that the population of the United States will ha 
increased by some 35 million to a total of around 190 million people At prese1 
diet levels, this increase in population will require not only the production fr 
all of the additional acres (some 45 million) which it is estimated will be availal 
from reclamation, drainage, and other projects and from diversion from other us 
but also an increase of 14 percent in the present rate of food production per act 

Increased production per acre can be attained through breeding improved hig! 
yielding varieties, and the use of more fertilizers and better soil management a1 
cultural practices. Larger yields, however, are usually attained through great: 
plant populations per aere, and this is conducive to the development of m 
intense disease problems. 

The breeding of improved, higher vielding varieties and the widespread us 
such new varieties makes plant populations more uniform—not only unifor 
superior as to vield and quality, but also more uniformly susceptible to new diseas: 
which are constantly arising. For example, some new varieties of oats we 
developed and released for production about 1940. Because of their higher yi 
and resistance to leaf rust, farmers changed over very rapidly to these ne 
varieties However, in 1947, Helminthosporium blight, a relatively new diseas 
caused extremely widespread losses in these new varieties. Similarly, in 1950 
new race of stem rust caused widespread losses in the wheat varieties which had 
been developed and were widely grown because of their resistance to all the old 
races of stem rust. 

It is essential to have a strong breeding program under way so that new variet 
with resistance to the diseases which may develop will be tested and availabk 
before such diseases strike in epidemic proportions. Frequently new diseases aré 
known for many years before they become epidemic. Fortunately, in the case o 
the Helminthosporium blight of oats, the breeding program had already developed 
tested and was just ready to release for production some new varieties that wer 
resistant not only to the old leaf rust, but also to the new leaf blight, thus prevent 
ing a serious reduction in oat production. New wheats which have resistar 
to the new race of stem rust have already been developed, but this resistance has 
not yet been incorporated into commercially acceptable varieties. 

Crop breeding and improvement programs are necessarily long term Ne 
diseases and other problems are continuously arising. Also, in the breeding pro 
gram it is increasingly necessary to incorporate many additional characteristics 
into commercially acceptable varieties. Resistance to not just one disease, but 
to the several diseases of the region in which the crop is grown must be incorporated 
into new varieties Plant characters which will facilitate mechanized productio 
and harvesting must be included. Characters of yield, quality, cold tolerance, 
early or late maturity, and other agronomic features must also be preserved or 
improved. As the desired new characters frequently can be obtained only fron 
breeding materials having but one desired character, the breeding program be 
comes very complex. The work involves the use of very large collections of plant 
breeding stocks and many generations of breeding, selection, field testing and 
evaluation. But only in this way can new varieties be available quickly to me 
the new diseases which occur and to meet the needs for improved varieties adapte 
to mechanized agricultural production. 

In general, the same problems of crop breeding and improvement are commor 
to all of the field crops, not only the food crops such as wheat, corn, oats, sugar 
beets and sugarcane, but also the feed and forage crops, the fiber crops such as 
cotton, and the tobacco, oil seed and other crops. The Federal research progran 
needs to be strengthened to meet more adequately the increasing research prob 
lems relating to field crops. Usually the problems are regional in nature and the 
Federal Government has the responsibility of coordinating the research effort o 
the several States. In many cases, certain segments of the research work can best 
be performed by the Federal Government, as for example the maintenance of 
collections of plant breeding stocks, the conduct of the initial breeding work, and 
the operation of winter stations in the South to speed up the breeding and variet) 


¢ 
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crease programs. The States have been increasing their participation in the 
ooperative program, but the Federal Government is lagging in meeting its re- 
sponsibilities. Research personnel in field crop investigations number approxi- 

ately 29 percent less than in 1940. 

Increased support is especially needed at this time in three fields of research, 
is follows: 

(a) Sugar beet and sugarcane production research In 1933, 57 scientists were 
engaged in this research; in 1940, the number was reduced to 50, and in 1953 
there are only 34 scientists. The number of supporting staff, including subpro- 
fessionals, laborers, and clerks, was reduced during the same period from 60 to 44 
Because of the varied breeding, disease, and production problems, the work is 
conducted at 10 locations for beets and 6 for sugarcane in addition to the green- 
iouse and laboratory work at Beltsville, Md. The reduction in personnel has 
greatly reduced the effectiveness of the research program at these locations. 

The sugar industry, both growers and companies, strongly urges more support 
for sugar beet and sugarcane production research as essential to the industry. 
Virus yellows, the most serious disease of beets in Europe, has now been found in 
the United States. The breeding program should be expanded to develop im- 
proved commercial varieties which will carry resistance to virus yellows as well 
as to curly top, black root, leaf spot, and other diseases. Nematodes are a serious 
menace in Many areas. Since certain wild types of beets have nematode resist- 
ance, work is needed to incorporate this character into cultivated commercial 
varieties. Scientists have shown experimentally that it is possible to produce 
hybrid sugar beets having the potential value to the sugar beet industry that 
hybrid corn has had for the corn grower. However, much additional research is 
required before hybrid beets can be commercially available, and it is essential that 
such beets incorporate resistance to the various diseases. Improvement of sucrose 
content, purity of the juice, and root shape, and incorporation of the character 
of forming only a single germ in a seed ball (to facilitate mechanical space planting 
are Other characters to be included in the breeding program. Single germ seeds 
and root shape are especially important in facilitating mechanized production. 
Many generations of plants are required to establish effectively a new charac- 
teristic within a variety. With all of the various characters for which selection 
and testing is needed, the total breeding program becomes very complex, requiring 
working with larger quantities of breeding materials and more complete testing 
and evaluation than the present personnel can handle. 

The urgent demand for new sugarcane varieties prevails in large degree because 
vields of the same variety deteriorate under ordinary production practices. <A 
variety that is outstanding today will probably be useless 10 years from now. 
New sugarcane varieties must be erect-growing to meet the needs for mechanical 
harvesting. This one factor eliminates large quantities of breeding material 
which do not grow sufficiently erect. A new disease, sclorospora, has been found 
in Louisiana. The disease is particularly serious because it completely stunts the 


plant and makes it worthless. Other diseases usually lower production, but do 


t it » South, in 


not cause complete loss. While sclorospora is not yet prevalent in the 
1 field it has caused a 15-percent loss, and the presence of the disease is causing 
some reduction in new plantings. It is known that it is a fungus disease, but 
research is needed to learn how it spreads, how it can be controlled, and to de- 
velop resistant varieties. Greenhouse facilities are inadequate for the sugarcane 
breeding program. Seedlings must be started in the greenhouse and approxi- 
mately 50,000 seedlings are required each year for the testing work. Only 10,000 
seedlings can now be grown under glass at 1 time—and because of the crowded 
conditions, seedlings are moved out into the open while there is still danger of 
their being killed by frost. It requires approximately 10 vears to test and in- 
crease a new variety for release to growers—beginning with growing the fi 
ling produced as the result of a cross in the breeding work and proceeding through 
the necessary testing and increase of the variety for release Current funds are 
inadequate for the breeding program required for the support of the industry. 

The research would be conducted in cooperation with the various State experi- 
ment stations of the areas concerned and sugar beet and sugarcane associations 
which have been actively supporting the research program Of the allocation for 
the first year, approximately $50,000 would be required for additional greenhouse 
facilities for sugarcane breeding and seedling production at Canal Point, Fla., and 
Houma, La. 

(6) Cotton defoliation and weed control in cotton to promote mechanization of the 
industry.—Because of the competition from synthetic fibers, there is great need 
for lowering the costs of producing cotton. This can be done through mecha- 


rst seed- 
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nization and reducing labor requirements. A major problem in mechaniz 
harvesting of cotton is the reduction of the amount of leaves and trash collect: 
with the cotton. Fundamental studies are needed to determine better metho 
of inducing defoliation of cotton leaves prior to harvesting. The basic mechanis 
of plant responses to the use of various chemical defoliants and cultural practic: 
should be studied in field, greenhouse, and laboratory investigations to determi 
those materials and practices which will most satisfactorily cause defoliat i: 
without injury to the cotton. The development of better methods of we 
control in cotton are also needed to eliminate the large amount of hand labor st 
required for this operation. Considerable progress has been made with the u 
of chemical herbicides, hut they are stil! far from satisfactory. Some greenhou 
testing of the many new chemicals which are being developed gives prom 
that the problem can be solved. Additional greenhouse and field studies a 
needed of the herbicidal actions of pre- and post-emergence materials and the 
effects on the physiology of the cotton plant, and of the relationships of moistur 
temperature, and soil in the practices to be recommended. The Bureau now ha 
available about $86,000 for these studies. The growers and the industry genera! 
are urging additional research in defoliation and weed control since these t 
problems are the major obstacles to the effective mechanization of cotton pr 
duction. 

(2) Increase of $90,000 under project b (2) to strengthen research on cif1 
production, especiaily investigations of citrus diseases such as tristeza, or qui 
decline, to determine their cause and to develop control measures. 

Need for increase.—The farm value of the citrus industry represents about 
percent of the value of all the fruit crops in the United States; citrus tonnagi 
almost one-half of all fruit production. Citrus fruits are our greatest natura 
source of vitamin C. 

Citrus diseases, especially quick decline, or tristeza, spreading decline, gummos 
and blight are causing heavy losses in citrus areas. Some of them are litt 
understood at present. Several of them are building up very rapidly in t! 
principal citrus areas and constitute a great threat to citrus production. It 
estimated that the citrus industry annually loses approximately 2 million tre 
having a value of $50 million from these various decline diseases. Areas « 
production cannot be changed and the best sites for citrus have been plant: 
Thus, methods for controlling these diseases in old citrus land must be developed 

The more important of the citrus diseases include 

Tristeza, or quick decline: This virus disease has resuited in almost complet 
destruction of orange and grapefruit orchards established on sour orange rootstock 
in manv parts of the world. It has destroyed over 400,000 trees in California 
and within the past year has been found to have gained a firm foothold in Florida 
Sour orange rootstock has been used for about half the orchards in California 
about one-fourth of those in Florida, and for practically all of those in Texas a1 
Arizona. Since this disease practically precludes the use of sour orange rootstocks 
the search for satisfactory, disease-resistant stocks needs to be pushed as rapidly) 
as possible. Fortunately, work by the Bureau on tristeza in Brazil has provided 
an understanding of the disease and rootstocks resistant to the disease have bee 
found. Extensive testing of these rootstocks, however, is needed to determin« 
their resistance to other diseases, their tolerance to salt, boron, and cold, and thei 
effects on vield and quality of fruit. Also research must be conducted to determin¢ 
if strains of the virus are present, if mild strains protect against severe strains 
and to determine symptoms when tristeza is present together with another diseass 
or diseases. 

Spreading decline: This disease is becoming widespread in Florida and is of 
great concern to the industry. When a grove is invaded, the usual development 
is for the disease to spread rather slowly taking all trees in its path. New trees 
planted in decline areas grow for a time, but then are also attacked. The caus: 
of the disease is not known, although the pattern of spread suggests that it is a 
soil-borne organism or a combination of certain soil conditions and organisms. 

Foot rot: This disease, common to all areas, is estimated to destroy about 
500,000 trees each year. Losses in Florida are higher than average, due to the 
use of susceptible rootstocks. The disease is known to be caused by a fungus 
which attacks the roots particularly where water comes in contact with thé 
trunk of the tree, as in poorly drained soil. Sour orange rootstock is quite resistant 
to this disease, which is the principal reason it has been used so extensively 
Rootstocks resistant to tristeza need to be tested as rapidly as possible for resist- 
ance to this disease. Also tests of numerous chemicals for possible control need to 
be made. 
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Gummosis: This disease is serious on grapefruit in Texas, on lemon in California, 
und is the chief limiting factor in lemon and lime production in Florida. The 
ause is not definitely known, but it appears to be a fungus which invades the trunk 
ind main branches principally through wounds. 

Plant city disease or blight: This disease is widespread in Florida and probably 
s second to foot rot in the number of trees destroyed. The cause is unknown, 
iithough apparently it is infectious, and losses are mounting rapidly 

Lemon declines: In California, the shell bark and sieve tube necrosis diseases are 
ausing serious losses to lemon growers. In neither disease has the causal agent 
been determined, although there are some points of similarity to other citrus 
liseases of unknown cause. It is entirely possible that there is a common organism 
with different disease manifestations and that the solution to one decline may lead 
to the solution of others. 

The citrus industry is greatly concerned about the spread of these diseases and 
is strongly urging prompt expansion of the research program so as to develop 
practicable control measures. 

Facilities for research work: Congress appropriated $275,000 in fiscal year 1952 
for the construction of a citrus laboratory at Orlando, Fla. The work under the 
onstruction contract is being completed during the current year. Laboratory 
acilities are also available in California and Texas. Some additional greenhouse 
and screenhouse will be needed which could be provided under this proposed 
increase. The allotment for all citrus production, breeding, and disease research 
work in 1953 is $133,100, which compares with approximately $96,000 for the 
ame work in 1940. Because of the decrease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, however, the average annual employment for the work has dropped from 
about 30 to 24, which is inadequate to deal with the increasingly important 
citrus disease problems in Florida, Texas, California, and the Southwest. About 
one-third of the total allotment can be currently devoted directly to disease 
research work. 

Plan of work.— Where causal agents of these diseases are still unknown, the 
first step would be to determine the cause of the disease, its behavior, and methods 
of spread. In some of the decline diseases, such as tristeza, foot rot, xyloporosis, 
exocortis, and salt sickness, the most feasible control measure will be the use of 
resistant rootstocks. Extensive investigations, therefore, would be conducted 
to find rootstocks with the needed multiple resistance to more than one disease 
and to test them for their tolerance to salt, boron, and cold, and their effects on 
vield and quality of fruit. Chemicals, including systemic materials that are 
absorbed into the tree, will be extensively tested in the hope of finding direct 
controls. 

The work would be conducted primarily in Florida, California, and Texas 
and would be in cooperation with the State experiment stations and growers. 

(3) Increase of $80,000 under project c (1) for research on the control of forest 
diseases; particularly in the Lake States and the Northwest. 

Need for increase.—Losses from diseases and insects in fgrests exceed the losses 
from fire. Disease losses can be reduced through research and the development 
of control methods based on such research. The Forest Service and other Gov- 
ernment agencies and private owners controlling timbered areas look to this 
agency for information on disease control methods. Adequate research pro- 
grams to develop such information are badly needed in the Lake States and the 
Pacific Northwest. Only $6,200 is now available for such research in the Lake 
States and $35,200 for the work in the Northwest, a total of $41,400. 

In the Lake States, aspen canker is very destructive on two-fifths of all forested 
land. This disease destroys trees by killing a wide band of bark around the main 
stem within 2 to 5 years after infection. Trees from saplings tc maturity are 
susceptible but the greatest losses occur in diameter classes of 2 to 10 inches, 
destroying trees just before they attain pulpwood merchantability. Aspen is the 
leading pulpwood source of the area and 41 paper mills depend heavily on a 
continuing supply. The industry has been greatly concerned with the problem 
and has been active in urging the Bureau to initiate a research program which 
will supply information concerning the disease and to develop methods for con- 
trolling it or reducing the losses from it. 

Heart rots cause a cull of over 10 percent of the saw timber of the Lake States 
and information is needed on the management of young stands to prevent entrance 
of heart rots, and on the relation of heart rots to the age of the tree to determine 
the profitable cutting cycle. Reduction of losses from heart rots has been effected 
in other areas by the establishment of cutting cycles. For example, in the 
Northeast. it has been found that the timber-destroying heart rot of balsam fir 
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could be forestalled by cutting the trees at 75 to 80 years of age If cutti: 
delayed until the trees are older, the increased losses from heart rots more 
offset the larger size of the trees With Douglas fir in the Northwest, a cutt 
evele of 125 to 150 years will utilize the timber before heart rots advance { 
damaging extent. 

Other needs of the Lake States area include the development of methods 
prevent spread of mistletoe to young stands of black spruce, and methods 
control a gall rust of jack pine which weakens young trees and impairs qual 
of logs and pulpwood bolts. 

In the Northwest, forest diseases are causing large losses. Over one-third 
the total standing saw timber of the United States is in this area. Recent surve 
of pole blight, a disease of unknown cause, shows that it is present and spread 
on 10 percent of the acreage of pole-size stands of western white pine in Was 
ington, Idaho, and Montana. Up to 80 percent of the trees in some stands a 
affected and mortality has reached 25 percent. The estimated annual product 
of western white pines is more than $65,000,000. An exhaustive study of po 
blight should be made at once to determine whether it is caused by a virus, fung 
bacterium, or some other cause. Such information is necessary to the develo 
ment of an effective control program. Studies should also be made of the s 
and sites on which diseased and healthy white pine oecur. A search should | 
made to determine whether some western white pine trees are resistant to po 
blight, and if found, such trees should be propagated and used for breeding materia 
to develop a superior disease-resistant tree 

Other forest diseases of the Northwest which are causing losses include t 
root rot of Douglas fir and other conifers, needle diseases of firs and spruce, t 
dving of Douglas fir, and heart rots. In one area, root rot of Douglas fir kill 
17.5 percent of the merchantable trees during the past 6 years. A needle cast 
lodgepole pine caused serious loss in the Targhee National Forest in Idaho in 195 

Plan of work.—Experimental plots would be established in different age classé 
of the various host trees under study to observe behavior and spread of tree di 
eases under conditions prevalent in the forests. Tree age, class, and vigor, a1 
site conditions, stand composition and density would be studied in relation 
the incidence and severity of the disease. Studies would be conducted to deter 
mine conditions which are most conducive to disease intensification and meth 
formulated to reduce losses from diseases. 

The effect of sanitation, cutting cycles, clear cutting versus selective loggins 
and other forest management practices in relation to disease control would 
determined. Where the cause of the disease is not known, as with pole bli 
the disease itself would be studied, since it is essential to know first whethe 
not a disease is infectious before intelligent control of a forest disease can hb: 
planned. To determine if a disease is infectious requires observations on behavior 
laboratory cultures from diseased material, inoculation of healthy plants wit 
pure cultures of suspected causal fungi or bacteria, graft-transmission experiment 
for virus pathogens and other techniques. 

The work would he conducted in cooperation with the Forest Service exper 
ment stations of the regions and with the State experiment stations, timberla: 
owners, and industry. 

(4) Increase of $84,000 under project d (3) for investigations on the influenc 
of soils, fertilizers, and management practices on the nutritional value of plat 

This is part of a coordinated program to intensify work on the effects of so 
fertilizers, and management practices on plant, animal, and human nutirtior 
Che Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering works prima 
on studies of the relationships of mineral elements of the soil and environmenta 
factors to the growth, composition, and vitamin content of plants. The relate: 
studies on animal and human nutrition are carried out by the Bureau of Anima 
Industry, the Bureau of Dairy Industry, and the Bureau of Human Nutrition a1 
Home Economies, respectively. 

Need for increase-—The increased production of food needed for our rapid! 
expanding population necessitates the utilization of low fertility lands and intens 
fied fertilization and crop production practices on all lands. The utilization of 
new land areas low in fertility is revealing serious nutritional problems that ar 
related to the exhaustion or inherent lack of mineral nutrients, particularly minor 
or trace elements. For example, reconnaissance surveys have shown that some 
8 million acres in the Southeast now used for range land but potentially useful fo 
improved pastures are deficient in cobalt with resulting evidence of malnutritior 
in cattle in the area. Cattle, unlike humans, are primarily dependent for their 
feed upon locally grown crops. In other areas, copper, boron, or other minor 
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ements are known to be deficient. The soils of the country have not been 
i.dequately mapped in relation to deficiencies of vital nutrient elements. Research 

needed to develop methods for the amendment of soils to make them suitable 

r the production of plants with satisfactory nutritive values 

Many of the normally productive lands, which are pushed to higher pro- 
luetion under intensive fertilization and other practices, are producing crops 

hich show mineral deficiencies. Mineral elements may be present in the soil, 

it not readily enough available to the plants to be absorbed in the quantities 
hich will provide adequate nutritive values. Increased vields from improved 

crop varieties may also be at the expense of nutritive value. For example, the 
iree-fourths billion bushel inerease in annual crop production resulting from 
vbrid corn has been accompanied by a 10 percent reduction iin protein contert. 
reater productivity should not be at the expense of quality. 

Experiments conducted in the laboratory and by cooperating agencies are 

ywing that breeding difficulties in livestock, low milk production, poor appetit 

f animals, and other weaknesses may be due to the feeding of crops of inadequate 
itritive value. Much of the State work in this field is exceedingly helpful in 
lentifving these problems. The State experiment stations frequently need to 
irn to the United States Plant, Soil, and Nutrition Laboratory with its specialized 
aff and facilities for aid in a cooperative attack on the problems 

The Select Committee to Investigate the Use of Chemicals in Foods and 

osmeties in its report on fertilizers dated May 12, 1952 (H. Rept 1921) recom- 

ended (p. 6) “that long-term studies to determine (1) the r effect of 
hemical and organic fertilizers upon the nutritive value of cro and (2) -the 
relationship of soils to human nutrition and health, should be strongly encouraged.”’ 
The fundamental explanation of soil, plant, animal and human behavior and 
heir reciprocal relationships involves basic research Basic research leads to 

ative and significant discoveries. It gives scientists an insight into fundamental 
rocesses and has the capacity for wide application—which means ultimate 
conomy. It lays the groundwork for other scientists working on the applied 
aspects of agricultural production to interpret intelligently their own observations 
and results. The latter are in turn translated into more efficient production 
practices by the nation’s farmers. 

At present plant physiologists do not regard cobalt as vital to the growth of 
plants. This element, however, is known to be essential for animal growth 
If cobalt is present in soils, plants will take it up but if lacking or present in 
nsufficient amounts, animals that consume vegetation grown on cobalt deficient 
soils show deficiency symptoms and general lack of thrift \ similar case occurs 
vith copper and other trace or minor elements. Presumably these elements 
function in animals indirectly as regulators or accelerators of the enzymes of the 
animal body. The mechanisms by which they operate are obscure and cannot be 
measured by direct analysis of animal tissues or metabolism tests. Symptoms 
‘an be readily diagnosed but the underlying cause and hence the solution of the 
problem involve further intensive study. 

Facilities for research work.—The United States Plant, Soil, and Nutrition 
Laboratory was established at Ithaca, N. Y. in 1939 with Bankhead-Jones funds 
It operates in cooperation with State agricultural experiment stations, Federal 
bureaus, and other research agencies. The laboratory was established to conduct 
basic research into the relationships of mineral elements of the soil and environ- 
mental factors to the growth, composition and vitamin content of plants, and 
the effects of plants of various composition used as food and feed on the health 
and development of man and animals. 

Current funds are inadequate to permit the laboratory to un 
of this additional essential work. Allotments for work at the laboratory have 
ranged from a low of $100,750 in 1942 to the current allotment of $135,520 for 
the fiscal vear 1953. Because of the decrease in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, however, the average annual employment of research workers has dropped 
from around 41 to 23. 

lan of work. Soil areas known to produce food or feed cTODS nutritionally 
inadequate with respect to cobalt, copper, manganese, magnesium, or iron, or 
containing toxic quantities of selenium, molybdenum, or other harmful] constitu- 
ents would be selected for crop production and feeding tests. Small animals, such 
as rabbits or rats, would be used in the tests to determine rate of growth, breeding 
behavior, lactation, viability, and specific pathologic developments. The mineral 
metabolism of plants would be studied to learn factors affecting the utilization 
by plants of minerals present in the soil. The results would be coordinated with 
data obtained by other cooperators, including the Bureau of Animal Industry 
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and the Bureau of Dairy Industry, which would use large animals, and the Bur: 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies which would analyze the quality 
the foods for human nutrition. 

In addition, field studies to delineate soil areas with critical mineral deficien 
and excesses would be started in various areas of the West in which such deficien: 
or excesses are thought to exist. Certain areas characterized by relatively 
and relatively high fecundity of cattle would be studied. Native forage ty; 
would be collected from these areas and analyzed for the adequacy of their minera 
content. Soil samples would also be analyzed for the ‘‘total’’ and ‘‘availab 
content of copper, cobalt, and other mineral elements. Recommendations 
addition of minor elements to fertilizer applications and other corrective measu: 
would be developed. 

(5) Increase of $40,072 under project e (1) for research on the improvement 
equipment for harvesting and cleaning small-seeded grass and legume seed cro 

Need for increase—Improved equipment for harvesting, cleaning and hand! 
small seeds is greatly needed to increase supplies and reduce the cost of sma 
seeded grasses and legumes. The establishment of year-round pastures in t! 
South and other areas has been handicapped by the high cost of the seed. Sex 
harvesting losses currently run as high as 30 to 50 percent. Separation of certa 
small light seeds from chaff is one of the difficult problems, as is also damag« 
the seed during harvesting and cleaning. With lupine, as much as 30 percent 
the seed is so damaued as to adversely affect its germination. There are numero 
grasses and legumes used for pasture and hay crops and the seed types are « 
tremely diverse. Present equipment has not been made specifically for harvesti1 
these crops. Farmers and seedsmen have had to adapt to their needs equipment 
made for small grains, and the results usually have not been satisfactory. Th« 
are strongly urging research to develop improved equipment which will reduc 
their seed losses during harvesting. 

The amount of seed lost in harvesting represents a considerable monetary los 
to producers as well as increased cost to users. For example, in 1950 the Southeast 
produced over 15 million pounds of clean crimson clover seed, about 90 percent 
of the United States total. Preliminary studies of combine efficiency showed a 
average seed loss of about 30 percent, due primarily to incomplete threshing at th« 
eylinder. At 50 cents per pound, the value of the seed lost was approximately 
$2,225,000. Similarly, it is estimated that in 1950 in harvesting tall fescue, most 
of which is produced in the Southeast, approximately 4 million pounds of seed were 
lost. 

The Pacific Northwest is also an important producer of small-seeded grass and 
legume seed crops. Of the total production of the United States, the Oregor 
Washington, Idaho area accounts for approximately 47 percent for alsike clover 
43 percent for ladino clover, 34 percent for white clover, 41 percent for hairy vetc! 
and for practically all of the production of perennial and common rye grass, chew 
ing fescue, red fescue, mountain brome grass, and rape seed. It is also a larg« 
producer of alfalfa and other grass and legume seed crops. The seed harvesting 
problems of this area are quite different from those of the humid area of the Sout! 
east. Losses due to shattering are especially important. Better equipment and 
methods for harvesting and handling are badly needed. 

Pian of work.—A small research project on improving grass and legume seed 
harvesting and cleaning equipment was recently initiated in cooperation with 
the Clemson (8. C.) Agricultural College where shop facilities and a seed laboratory 
for such work are already available. An agricultural engineer and some operating 
funds (total $10,072) would be added to this project to materially increase its 
effectiveness. 

For the research needed in the Pacific Northwest area, shop facilities are already 
available at the Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg., and it has indicated its 
desire to cooperate in such work. Corvallis is well situated for the work in the 
seed-producing areas. An allotment of $30,000 would permit assigning two 


engineers and assistants to do this work and provide them with necessary operating 
funds. 


Project 2. National Arboretum 


(6) An increase of $51,000 under project 2a for additional operating funds to 
provide necessary care for existing plantings at the Arboretum. 

Need for increase-—The Arboretum now includes approximately 400 acres. 
Substantial amounts of this area have been cleared and in the past few years 
permanent plantings have been made of conifers, holly, crabapple, dogwood 


Ay 


azaleas and other ornamental trees and shrubs. Since 1948 approximately 
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$867,000 has been spent on the purchase of land and the development of physical 
facilities. Some 4% miles of road and 1% miles of footpaths have been developed 
to serve the area. The buildings consist of an attractive gatehouse now used as 
| office, 3 residences for employees, several temporary greenhouses, a permanent 
plement storage building, and several temporary sheds and storage structures 
Che herbarium, which now contains over 280,000 eee cimens, is expanding at a rate 
f approximately 20,000 specimens per year. Garden associations, ornamental 
and floricultural societies and others are taking an increasingly active interest in 

.e Arboretum and have donated several large collections of plant materials for 

e permanent plantings. 

As more land has been cleared and more plantings have been made, the require- 
ments for the care of the trees, shrubs, and grounds have increased. More labor 

needed for pruning, watering, and otherwise caring for the plantings. More 
funds are also required for fertilizers, supplies, and other operating items. Some 
lant materials which remain in nurseries, are becoming badly overcrowded and 

ist be transplanted promptly to permanent planting sites to avoid loss. The 
ievelopment of roads and trails, the construction of buildings and their increased 
ise by the public have added to the maintenance costs. 

Because of lack of adequate staff, the Arboretum is now open to the public only 
a few times during the year, mostly when the azaleas are in bloom. Last Apmil 
and May, some 12,000 visitors viewed the azalea display. The Arboretum should 
be open continuously, but this requires additional personnel which cannot be hired 
with existing funds. There is also great need for labeling the plants in the Arbore- 

im so that they can be identified by visitors. 

Amount required.— An increase of $51,000 is needed for the care of existing 
plantings and physical facilities. The funds would be used for the employment of 
assistant horticulturists, agricultural aides, farm operators and laborers to take 
care of the increased workload, for the purchase of additional fertilizers, soil 
amendments, sprays, herbicides and other materials needed for the increased size 
of the plantings, and for the maintenance and replacement of equipment required 
for operations. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language as follows (new language 
in italies; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets): 

‘Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: For expenses necessary for 
investigations, experiments, and demonstrations concerning plants, soils, and 
agricultural engineering, including those related to * * * soil and water manage- 
ment to improve soil productivity and to conserve soil and water resources; the 
relation of soils to plant, animal, and human nutrition; [classification and map- 
ping of soils;] * * * and for the [acquisition (not to exceed one), ] operation [,] 
and maintenance of airplanes; [$11,465,000, including not to exceed $15,000 for 
construction of an addition to the United States Cotton Ginning Branch Labora- 
tory at Mesilla Park, New Mexico] $11,970,000.” 

The first change in language is for the purpose of including reference to the soil 
and water investigations transferred from the Soil Conservation Service. 

Pursuant to Secretary of Agriculture Memorandum No. 1318, dated October 
14, 1952, all research in soil and crop management, and in water Management on 
farms related to crop production heretofore conducted by the Soil Conservation 
Service was transferred to the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering. The primary purpose of such research is to conserve soil and water 
resources. 

The second change proposes deletion of the language relating to the classification 
and mapping of soils since all soil survey activities of this Bureau were tr: ans sferred 
to Soil Conservation Service, effective November 15, 1952, by Secretary’s Mem- 
orandum No. 1318. 

The third change in language is for the purpose of deleting the provision inserted 
in the 1953 Agricultural Appropriation Act authorizing the acquisition of an 
airplane for agricultural use. Since this was a nonrecurring provision applicable 
to fiscal vear 1953 only, retention of the language in 1954 is unnecessary. 

The fourth change in language is for the purpose of deleting the nonrecurring 
provision inserted in the 1953 Agricultural Appropriation Act authorizing the 
construction of an addition to the Cotton Ginning Branch Laboratory at Mesilla 
Park, N. Mex., since construction of the addition will be completed with 1953 
funds. 
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Senator Youne. Good morning, gentlemen. 

You are appearing in behalf of the Budget for the Bureau of Plan: 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Your budget for 1953 was $11,584,928, as con 
pared with the revised budget for 1954 of $12,170,000? 

Dr. Moseman. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. Do you have a statement, Doctor? 

Dr. Moseman. I have a general statement I would like to present 
Mr. Chairman, with your permission. 

Senator Younc. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Moseman. I would like to review, Mr. Chairman, some of 
responsibilities of our Bureau as we see them in meeting some of t] 
agricultural research needs of this country not only for next year but 
for the longer term ahead. 

As you know, we have the responsibility in the Department for 
research on soil management, agricultural engineering, and on th 
production and improvement of all field and horticultural crops 
These crops had a farm value for the last crop year of more than $2! 
billion. They supplied not only food for our population and feed for 
our livestock, but also fibers, oil crops, and other raw materials for 
industry. Our national welfare depends in very considerable measure 
upon a stable crop production which can gradually be increased 
meet the needs of our expanding population and industry. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH IN IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


In looking ahead, there are two major considerations that I believe 
should receive attention in evaluating the role of our research pro 
grams. First, we are all aware of the need for meeting the demands of 
an increasing population. It has been estimated that our population 
of 190 million in 1975 will require increased agriculturai production 
of 30 to 40 percent above 1950. 


CROP YIELDS OVER PAST 86 YEARS 


The real significance of this increase is evident when we analyze 
the history of crop production during the 86 years for which crop 
records are available. For the first 44 years of that period there was 
essentially no increase in average yields of the major crops. In the 
next 20-year period, from 1910 to 1930, the average yields increased 
only about 5 percent. Today’s yields, however, are about 45 percent 
higher than in 1930. 

If we are to meet the production requirements ahead, we must 
maintain essentially the rate of progress of the past 20 years. The 
size of the job ahead comes into sharp focus when we realize that these 
last 20 years were marked with outstanding improvements in crop 
varieties, including hybrid corn, more effective pest control through 
better fungicides ‘and insecticides and improved methods for their 
application, the use of selective herbicides, increased use of fertilizer, 
new knowledge about proper combinations of variety, plant spacing, 
plant nutrition, improved irrigation, and other cultural practices, and 
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increased mechanization of farm operations which not only reduced 
labor, but permitted more timely performance of field work. 


RELEASE OF LAND PRODUCING FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES 


Senator Young. Mechanization and elimination of the horses and 
mules have freed some 40 mullion acres of land to produce for human 
consumption? 

Dr. Mosman. That is correct. 

Senator Youna. I mean the production of foods for human con- 
sumption. Is it 40 million acres? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, about 40 million acres. 

Senator Youne. Over what period was that? 

Dr. Mosrman. I believe the data compiled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics shows that the number of acres required for 
feed for horses and mules decreased 40 million acres from 1930 to 
1950. From 1920 to 1952, such acreage decreased from 87 million 
acres to 19 million acres, or a release of 66 million acres of cropland 
for other farm production. 


NEED FOR MEETING FOOD DEMANDS OF INCREASED POPULATION 


Senator Youna. I think most people, and especially farmers, are 
worried about surpluses which have greatly depressed farm prices. 
| think the public in general is worried about the surplus in certain 
commodities, but not many of them have thought ahead in terms of 
far greater food requirements just a few years from now. That is 
the real problem we will have, particularly if we don’t conserve our 
soil and develop means of increasing our production. 

Dr. MospMan. I am sure you are correct m that, Mr. Chairman. 
While we are talking about a 30- to 40-percent increase in our agricul- 
tural requirements several years ahead, I am sure we all recognize 
that during that period we are going to have surpluses of some kind 
or another, short-time surpluses, but if we look at the increase in 
population and the total demand ahead, then I believe these figures 
that have been developed are fairly realistic. 


INCREASING CASH OUTLAYS FOR FARM PRODUCTION 


The second factor, that is receiving increased attention at the 
present time, is the economic situation facing farmers. Farming is 
a high-cost business. The greater mechanization, increased use of 
chemicals, including fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, and in more 
recent years herbicides, and other materials needed for production, 
make farmers more dependent than ever before upon money income 
return from their crops. It has been suggested that with the high 
cash outlay for production costs it would require only 2 or 3 bad 
seasons with serious crop or livestock disease epidemics, to put many 
farmers out of business. 

We cannot protect farmers completely against all problems or haz- 
ards because such problems are too varied and too numerous. But | 
am sure we all recognize the possibilities of reducing crop losses and 
cutting labor costs of many farm operations. Scientific advances are 
playing an important role in developing greater efficiencies in most 
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segments of American industry. But we have not yet realized 
full benefits of the research potentials for agriculture. 


SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS AHEAD 


In reviewing our Bureau program for effectiveness in meeti 
research responsibilities ahead, we realize that there are several are: 
where we are not keeping pace with the problems. Your committ: 
is familiar with the heavy losses to farmers from wheat diseases a: 
tobacco black shank disease which reached epidemic proportions a1 
caused heavy losses in recent years. Such losses from crop diseas: 
cannot be avoided entirely, but we can reduce the degree and exte: 
of loss by stronger research programs initiated before the diseases h 
farmers’ fields in epidemic proportions. 

I would like to mention a few of these diseases that appear to us t: 
be extremely serious. 


TRISTEZA DISEASE OF CITRUS 


Farmers today are faced with the hazards of several new diseases 
of major crops. A few years ago we recognized the seriousness 0 
the Tristeza disease of citrus. Funds were provided by Congress 
in 1947, when you provided $27,500, to send a Bureau scientist to 
South American countries to study the nature of the disease, it: 
spread, identification, resistant root stocks, and other factors. 

This was done to provide the necessary background information 
to meet the problem more promptly if and when the disease reached 
our shores. It is now here, in California, in Louisiana, and in Florida 
So far it has not been found in the citrus-producing areas of Texas 

Our work in South America is of inestimable value in giving us a 
running start in meeting the problem, but a greatly expanded researc! 
program is necessary to adapt the information and develop th: 
varieties suited for the several important domestic citrus areas. 


VIRUS YELLOWS OF SUGAR BEETS 


A second serious new disease is virus yellows of sugar beets, on: 
of the most severe diseases of this crop in Europe, where it has caused 
more than 50 percent losses in many areas. 

A Bureau pathologist spent several weeks in European countries in 
1951 getting information on identification of the disease, its dissemi- 
nation, and ‘possible measures for combating it. Last season we found 
the disease in sugar-beet- producing areas of ( alifornia, Oregon, Utah, 
Colorado, and Mic higan. Fortunately, there is evidence that we may 
have sources of resistance that can be incorporated into commercial 
varieties through an expanded breeding program. 

Senator DworsHak. That is, the yield of four States can be reduced 
by this disease? 

Dr. Moseman. It is very spotted, Senator. In some cases they 
have had losses or reductions in certain fields of 15 to 25 percent 
From what we know of the disease, it is not widespread over the 
whole area, but it is rather serious in certain fields. In those fields 
we have measured losses at 25 percent. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you going to develop a resistant seed or 
how do you feel you can combat it? 
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Dr. MoseMan. We feel we can develop resistant varieties because 

e have found that some of our breeding-stock materials have resist- 
nee to the disease. It is a matter of incorporating that resistance 
nto the commercial sugar-beet varieties that are adapted for growing 
in the different areas. 

Senator DworsHak. What is responsible for the diseases appearing 
| these States, do you know? 

Dr. MoseMan. It is caused by a virus. 

Senator DworsHak. Did it originate in this country, or was it 
mported from Kurope? 

Dr. Moseman. We are not sure whether it was imported from 
Europe or whether it was endemic here in certain areas. We have 
just recently found it and it has been difficult to trace back how long 
t has been here. The one difficulty with many of these diseases, 
Senator, is that they may have been here for many years in certain 
areas, but they tend to show up only under certain seasonal conditions. 


DOWNY MILDEW OF SUGARCANE 


A third disease in very much the same category is a downy mildew 
of sugarcane which has been identified very recently in Louisiana. 
This is the first positive identification of the disease other than in 
Australia where it has caused serious losses for about 10 years, and in 
Peru where it was recently found. The new variety C. P. 44-101, 
which has a high degree of frost tolerance and resistance to inversion, 
and which is increasing rapidly in acreage in Lannea, appears to be 
susceptible to this disease which is caused by an unidentified species of 
the fungus Sclerospora. We feel that the disease situation will increase 


as this variety, C. P. 44-101, is increased in the area. Although the 
extent of infection in Louisiana is still limited, the damage to infected 
plants is extremely severe, and we know it is another disease problem 
to be reckoned with only through development of resistant varieties. 
Senator Youna. We will insert the remainder of your statement 
in the record. 
(The remainder of the statement follows:) 


New PorentiAu BeENeEFIts Not ATTAINED PROMPTLY 


We are concerned also about the inability of our current research to develop 
rapidly and adequately the potential benefits so near at hand in several research 
programs. As you know, there has been a tremendous increase in the use of weed- 
killing chemicals since World War II, to more than 30 million acres during the 
past season. This expanded use of herbicides has proceeded more rapidly than 
has the research to develop the basic information on their real potentialities and 
limitations, with the result that farmers have experienced damaging effects to 
some crops. The most recent example of this is the experience of cottongrowers 
last spring who treated about 300,000 acres, of which 150,000 had to be replanted. 
The loss of stands was due to a combination of factors, including unfavorable 
weather conditions, but there was definite evidence that the toxicity of the 
herbicide materials contributed to the damage. 

The uncertainty which still exists with regard to the effectiveness and potential 
damage of herbicide materials focuses attention on the need for more specific 
information on the behavior of these materials. I should like to review the prog- 
ress we have made in developing such information. We have studies under way 
at Beltsville that demonstrate how the activity and specificity of herbicides for 
certain plants depends on the chemical structure of the carbamate compounds, 
(Chart.) A substitution of chlorine or other element or group at one or more 
locations on the benzene ring substantially changes the selectivity and spec- 
ificity of the compound. Chlorine added at the No. 3 position kills germinating 
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crabgrass; when a methyl! group is added at the No. 6 position the compound 
kills mustard and pigweed, two broad-leaved species, but cotton is unhari 

These studies are giving us the kind of information we need in order to \ 
the prescriptions tor chemicals to control specific weeds in specific crops 
current tests should be expanded and supplemented with field experiments 
different growing conditions to develop sound recommendations for farmers 
have enjoyed close cooperation with industry in the synthesis of the pure der 
tives used in these tests, a relationship which has been of material benefit in sp 
ing up the progress in this field 


ANTIBIOTICS IN PLANT-DISEASE CONTROL 


Another development, that is still strictly in the experimental stage 
demonstration that certain antibiotics may be effective in controlling diseas 
plants. We are all aware of the significant development in the use of antibiot 
for controlling human and animal diseases. The question has frequently | 
raised whether we can use antibiotics for control of plant diseases. Prelimi: 
experiments at our Plant Industry Station have shown that some of the antibiot 
developed for animal-disease control, such as streptomycin, can be absorbed 
plants, are translocated, and protect the plant against certain bacterial diseas 
It was demonstrated in 1951 and again this past season that streptomycin app 
to bean plants would protect them against the bacterial diseases halo blight a 
common blight. These preliminary results indicate the desirability for grea 
expanded research in the use of antibioties for plant-disease control. We rec 

ze that the materials now available, selected for use on animals, are probably 
those most useful for plant protection. Expanded research in this field mig! 
well lead to a completely new approach to the problem of controlling certa 
serious bacterial and virus diseases of plants for which no cure is now know: 


SOIL AND PLANT RELATIONSHIPS 


A third development I should like to mention is the information we are ae 
relative to the influence of soils on the nutritive quality of crop plants. We ha 
known for many years that certain minor or trace elements play an importa 
role in the nutrition of plants and animals. We also know that soils differ wide 
in their ability to supply these elements and that such differences are reflected ji 
the composition and nutritive value of crops. In a cooperative study of nutr 
tional problems of cattle in St. Lawrence and Franklin Counties, N. Y., 1 
analysis of 342 samples of mature timothy showed that only 3 samples contain 
more than the minimum amount of cobalt required for maintenance in cattl 
About one-third contained the minimum quantity and the remaining two-thir 
contained less than the minimum considered necessary. 

Only 28 of the 342 samples contained as much copper as is ordinarily consider 
essential. Soil samples were at with the timothy samples and availab 
cobalt and copper were measured by five different methods. Neither total 1 
available quantities of cobalt or copper in the soil were found to be correlated wit 
the amount in the plants. We need further basic research to develop more ad 
quate chemical methods for determining the quantities of minor elements 
soils that are available to crops. If such methods were available, they could 
used in State soil,testing laboratories and would greatly expedite investigations o 
the adequacy of minor elements in soils for the production of crops of high n 
tritive value. 

BASIC AND BACKGROUND RESEARCH 


The lines of work I have just mentioned, on herbicides, antibiotics for pla: 
disease control, and soil-plant relationships, provide the type of background or 
fundamental knowledge that is so necessary for further practical applicatio1 
This is the part of our research that will provide the basis for the answers to 
farmers’ problems in the vears ahead. Because of pressure for meeting current 


emergency problems we are not able to give adequate attention to the study « 
basic principles, to understand more definitely why plant and soil reactions « ecu 
as they do. Our proposed 1954 program provides for some increase for suc 
research. 

ADJUSTMENTS IN PROGRAM 


In considering these areas of work we realize one question that may be aske 
“Why don’t we shift funds from other jobs to the ones I have mentioned? 
We have made many shifts of this kind. In recent years we have shifted fund 
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the programs on diseases of wheat and tobacco. During the current year we 
ave further adjusted our program to provide some additional fund r research 
sugar plants and on control of nematodes. Our ability to make such shifts is 
nited because other problem areas have almost equal urgency. While I have 
mentioned a few crop diseases, we recognize many other potentially or currently 
lestruetive plant diseases facing farmers that require continuing attention. These 
clude bunt of wheat, stem canker of soybeans, a new virus disease of lupines, 
ot rots of red clover, and crown rot of crimson clover, as well as the new race 101 
f crown rust of oats which made up about 20 percent of the crown rust collections 
the United States in 1951. The need for attention to these disease problems is 
‘lative but they are all important and those I have mentioned particularly are 
ies that might well promise to reach the same damaging proportions that our 
urmers have experienced from race 15B of stem rust of wheat and black shank 


f tobacco 

The most important reason, however, why we cannot meet these new problems 
vy adjustments within our existing funds is that over the past several vears our 
ent vear our total per 


ital research staff has been reduced. During the curt 
onnel is estimated at 2,037 man-years as compared with 2,720 in 1 a reductio1 
25 percent. (Chart.) This reduction in staff has very | lv prevented o 


large 
aking shifts to meet these new problems 
1954 BUDGET ESTIMATI 


Our 1954 budget requests provide for strengthening several lines of work where 
problems are most critical. In field crops research we are asking for funds to 
strengthen our sugar plant research for the reasons already indicated We are 
also requesting funds to advance the development of improved practices for 
hemical defoliation of cotton and to develop better methods of weed control 


‘otton. These are the two principal handicaps in mechanizatio1 We are 


requesting an increase for research on citrus diseases and for strengthening forest 
lisease work in the Great Lakes and Northwest regions. Our soils researc! 
hould provide for more attention to the nutritional quality of crops in relation 
o the soils on which they are grown. We have been sul t t onsiderable 
riticism from the Research Advisory Committee on seed research for failure to 
give adequate attention to the improvement of harvesters for grass and legume 
seeds where present equipment is inadequate and losses of 30 to 50 percent of t! 
seed crop are common. We plan to concentrate more attention on t 
n 1954. 

Our estimates also provide for an increase for operating the National Arbo- 


retum. Last year, 1952, marked the 25th anniversary of the act of Congress 
establishing the National Arboretum. It is still not open to the publie 


ALTERNATIVE COSTS 


We appreciate the need for holding down Federal expenditures, but I believe 
we do face the very real question of which road to take for maximum economy 
The $21 million loss to race 15B of stem rust in 1950 alone would earry all wheat- 
breeding research by Federal and State agencies for developing disease-resistant 
wheat varieties for more than 40 years at our present rate of expenditure. The 
$15 million loss estimated to North Carolina tobaeco growers in 1951 would have 
provided for an even longer period of support for tobacco-disease research. The 
unfortunate fact is that farmers are still not through realizing losses from these 
two diseases where our research programs only recently have been strengthened 
Wheat growers and tobacco growers for the next 5 to 7 years are still very much 
at the mercy of the seasonal conditions that may or may not be suitable for the 
development of widespread epidemics. It would seem desirable to strengthen 
our research programs to the point where we can do a more effective job of head- 
ing off such losses and stop them before they have to be measured in terms of 
millions of dollars of economic loss to farmers and in terms of reduced supplies 


at higher prices to consumers. 
BREEDING FOR RESISTANCE TO WHEAT STEM SAWFLY 


Senator Youna. I would like to ask you a few questions 1 note 
that in the 1953 budget vou had $17,500 available for breeding for 
resistance to wheat stem sawfly and the same amount, $17,500 avail- 


32382—53— 18 
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able in this budget. I am very concerned about the spread of t) 
sawfly. It started, I believe, up in Canada. It spread south 
North Dakota, and now it has spread to all the surrounding State 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, we really haven’t develop: 
an effective means of controlling that infestation which already 
costing the farmers many millions of dollars in losses. 

Did: you ask the Bureau of the Budget for more money on this, M 
Roberts? Has the Department of Agriculture requested more fun 
for this research? 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Beach, do you have detailed records here i 
dicating whether wheat stem sawfly work was to be strengthen 
under the Department estimate for 1954? 

Mr. Beacu. No increase was requested. 

Mr. Roserts. The Senator is talking about the Department 
original request. 

Mr. Buacu. Yes, that is right. The Department did not ask fo 
such an increase this year. 

Senator Youna. This is all you requested? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. We had an increase of $7,500 for breeding fo 
resistance to wheat stem sawfly for fiscal year 1953, the current yea 
but the Department did not request a further increase for it in this 

ear’s budget. 

Senator Youna. Is this amount sufficient for the necessary r 
search? 

Dr. Moseman. We have reviewed that very carefully with ou 
people in charge of the program, Senator. While the program we 
have now is, of course, more adequate than it was 2 or 3 years ago 
before you ‘provided the increase, we are still roughly $7,500 to 
$10,000 short of rounding out the kind of a program we should hav: 
This would permit hiring some subprofessional help for the wor! 
at the several locations in Montana and North Dakota. 

Senator Youna. You should have about $7,500 more? 

Dr. Moseman. That is right. We have looked at that very 
carefully. 

Senator Youna. This is a very important program and I am not 
able to understand why we can’t get more money for research in this 
field. I was responsible, I believe, in putting in the special earmarked 
funds for this purpose 2 years ago, and I am anxious that we do mor 
about it. 

The next item is breeding for hardiness, strength of straw, an: 
qualities other than disease resistance. There was $55,000 availabl: 
in the 1953 budget and $55,000, again, for 1954 budget. You used 
a part of that in connection with sawfly control; is that not right? 

Dr. Moseman. That is correct. In breeding for resistance to 
given disease or insect, we also have to incorporate in the new varieties 
the other essential qualities such as milling and baking qualities 
hardiness, strength of straw, and those agronomic characters that 
farmers must have if they are going to grow the variety. The item 
of $97,500 is specifically on the wheat stem sawfly program, but it 
is supplemented with the other funds for wheat breeding, for evaluat- 
ing the quality characteristics, the agronomic qualities, and that sort 
of thing. 
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PROGRAM FUNDS 


Senator Younc. Could you provide that $7,500 out of this budget, 
f it is allowed, for the sawfly? 

Dr. Moseman. No, we could not, Senator, because to speed up our 
progress we have to carry a breeding program that will enable us to 
eview and evaluate a larger population of new hybrid selections or 
trains. What we are doing in our sawfly resistance work, Senator, 

incorporating into our commercial varieties the sawfly resistance 
that we get from various wheats particularly foreign plant introduc- 
tions. We have used the Rescue wheat, which is the one the Canadians 
had, as a parent. We have found 1 or 2 others that have sawfly 
resistance. In strengthening a breeding program of that kind, our 
ibility to move ahead rapidly depends on the size of the segregating 
hybrid populations we can observe and grow, and the number of 
various evaluation tests that we can make. We have to test the 
selections for sawfly resistance, and also for other qualities, including 
hardiness, strength of straw and so on. 

Our whole program is integrated now. Looking at our overall 
program, we would say that our present support is the $55,000 plus 
the $17,500. If we are going to speed up our research re alta, we would 
have to strengthen the work in such a way that we could grow larger 
populations, to look at more materials for sawfly resistance and for 
the other quality and agronomic characters. 


WHEAT STEM RUSTS—RACE 15-B 


Senator YounGc. On wheat rust and 15—B rust, what did you have 
available in 1953 and what will you have available in 1954 budget? 

Dr. Moseman. In 1953 we had $79,000, and that same amount is 
continued for 1954. That includes the increase provided for in 1953 
of $20,000. 

Senator Younc. That entire spring wheat area is vitally concerned 
about control of wheat rust. Again, did the Department of Agricul- 
ture ask the Bureau of the Budget for additional funds? 

Dr. Moseman. An item for wheat improvement research, was 
considered but did not go forward to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Youna. Is this enough money to conduct adequate 
research? 

Dr. MosremMan. There again, Senator, we could make additional 
progress if we could increase our subprofessional and labor staff at 
some of the locations where we are working. 

Senator Youne. How much additional would that be? 

Dr. Moseman. It would require about $25,000 additional to round 
out the staff on this program. 


WHEAT SMUT RESEARCH 


Senator Younc. On wheat smut, the Pacific Northwest States 
were very concerned about the need of additional research to control 
that disease. How much money was available in the 1953 budget 
and in the 1954 budget? 

Dr. Moseman. We had $48,000, in 1953, and that same amount 
will carry over for 1954. That is an increase, Senator, over what we 
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had in 1952. You will recall that vour committee provided a 
crease for this research when $10,000 was added last vear. We 
$38,000 in 1952. It was increased to $48,000 this vear, and we exp: 
to carry that same amount in 1954. 

Senator Youna. Are those funds sufficient to carry out the | 
of research vou believe should be done? 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST PROBLEM 


Dr. Moseman. The smut problem in the Pacific Northwest | 
grown progressively worse. Since we prepared our budget estima 
it has been found that the only variety that they had in the area th 
had reasonable resistance to the dwarf smut, the variety Rex, ca: 
down with the disease this past vear. So at the present time we ha 
no commercial varieties in the Pacific Northwest that have sat 
factory resistance to the dwarf smut of wheat. 

Senator Younc. How much additional funds would you need 
carry on the kind of program you think is necessary? 

Dr. Moseman. The best estimates we have are those that wi 
developed by the wheat research people in the Washington and Oreg: 
area. They considered also the program that would be necessary f 
Utah, Idaho, and surrounding areas. Their estimates are that a 
additional $78,000 would be required to get the job done 

Senator Youne. How much is available now? 

Dr. MosemMan. So far we have $48,000, — includes $21,000 { 
smut research in all other wheat-producing aree 


RESBARCH IN GREEN BUG AND MOSAT( 


Senator Youna. Another important item is funds for research 
green bug and mosaic. How much money did you have availab 
under the 1953 budget and how much do you have in this budget, fo 
1954? 

Dr. Moseman. We have $60,000 in each of these years, 1953 an 
1954, for our part of the mosaic research. The Bureau of Entomolo 
and Plant Quarantine also has funds on the mosaic and green-bi 
program. They are working on the insect phase of it and we ai 
working on the disease side of it. 

Senator YounaG. Do you have sufficient funds to carry on the nec 
sary work? 

Dr. Mosreman. I feel that we have, Senator. It is one of thos 
programs where you can’t progress more than about so fast. There is 
a lot of work that needs to be done in getting background information 
on the nature of the disease and selecting out the plant types that hay 
resistance to it. 

| believe we can do a reasonably adequate job with the funds we 
have. 

Senator YounG. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator Dworsuak. | was going to ask a question about the North 
western States. What are you doing currently to combat that diseas: 
there? 

SMUT RESEARCH 


Dr. Moseman. We have a breeding program that is cooperativ: 
with the States in the Northwest, with most of our support, Senator, 
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it Pullman, Wash., and at Pendleton, Oreg. At Pullman, Wash., we 
have a pathologist working on diseases. He has done a very fine job 
of isolating the different strains of the disease, and is helping our plant 
breeders locate sources of resistance to the disease. 

Senator DworsHak. What would vou do with additional funds if 
they were made available? 

Dr. Mosrman. We would concentrate primarily on developing 
smut-resistant varieties. We would also study the nature of the 

isease organism. It is a soil-borne organism that lives over in the soil 
r many years. We want to find out more about the different 
aces of the organism, what we might do to control it through cropping 
ractices, and possibly the use of soil fumigants. Some tests that we 
ade this past year, with a compound called anticarie indicated that 
ve might be able to treat the soil in the drill row in the planting 
yperation. The organism, as you know, grows through the plant 
systemically and we should like to determine whether we can modify 
the growing conditions for the wheat plants to enable the plants to 
row away from the disease 

Senator Dworsnak. Is this problem becoming more acute than it 
ias been over the past few years? 

Dr. MosreMan. It is increasingly serious because at the present time, 
as I indicated, we do not have suitable commercial varieties resistant 
to the dwarf smut disease for growing in many parts of the area. The 
esistance in the variety Rex, which I mentioned, broke down this 
summer, When we found strains of the organism that attacked that 
variety. Essentially we are going to have to start from scratch and 
find out where we can get resistance to the disease and then follow up 


with an expanded breeding program. It is one of those cases that I am 
sure Senator Young appreciates, similar to the one the farmers in the 
North Central States were up against with stem rust race 15-B. We 
just have to start from scratch and try to move as fast as we can to 
vet resistance into acceptable commercial varieties. 


LOSSES FROM SMUT 


Senator DworsHak. Have you estimated the losses resulting from 
smut in the Northwest? 

Dr. MoseMan. They have been estimated at about $9 to $10 million 
in 1950, and about $6.5 million in each of the past two seasons. Of 
course the thing that concerns us is that we have just begun to see 
the effects of this disease. The losses are going to increase as the 
variety Rex and other varieties are attacked over a wider and wider 
acreage. 

Senator Youna. Is the barberry eradication program under your 
budget? 

Dr. Mosreman. No; that is under the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 

BUDGET INCREASES 


Senator Young. Do you have anything more to say on your 
budget? Wait a moment, pleasé. What will the additional funds 
be used for? 

Dr. Moseman. We have several increases in our program. Under 
our field crops appropriation we have $240,000, of which $150,000 
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is for work on sugar plants, on sugar beets and sugarcane. I ha 
touched on some of the disease problems that we face in those ty 
crops. We are requesting $50,000 for research on the contro] 

weeds in cotton, and an additional $40,000 for research on cott: 
defoliation practices. We have an increase of $90,000 for resear: 
on citrus diseases, $80,000 for forest disease research in the La! 
States and the Northwest, $84,000 for basic research in soils, a: 
$40,072 for research on seed harvesting equipment for grasses a1 
legumes. I can review each of those briefly for you, if you wish 

Senator Youna. I think you better. 


SUGARCANE RESEARCH 


Dr. Mosmman. The research on sugarcane is of concern primar! 
because of the disease situation that | mentioned, the sclerospora o 
mildew disease, and another virus “‘stunting’’ disease, which is som: 
thing we have just recently discovered. This latter disease ma 
possibly be the answer to the problem of declining yields of sugarcan: 
We have found that if we release a sugarcane variety and grow it fo 
5 or 10 years, it tends to lose in vigor and general productivene s 
We feel that possibly this virus stunting disease which has previous! 
been found in Australia, might be the answer to that decline i 
productivity of sugarcane. We must develop varieties with sprin 
and fall cold tolerance, that will not be subject to sugar loss in case wi 
get a freeze before harvesttime. 

We want to strengthen our breeding work to facilitate mechanize: 
production by developing canes that are erect and that have uniforn 
height so that you can come in with a machine and cut off the tops 
at a uniform level and harvest the cane mechanically without excessiv: 
loss of sugar. 

Our increase provides for some funds to set up greenhouses at Cana 
Point, Fla., and at Houma, La., to study the diseases and also to 
improve our work on crossing and developing hybrids for selection o! 
sugarcane varieties. Only about 2 percent of the varieties of sugai 
cane that we have can be made to flower under normal field conditions 
in this country and we need these additional facilities with controlled 
heat, light and other conditions to speed up the crossing of varieties 
that have disease resistance and other qualities. 


SUGAR BEET RESEARCH 


The research on sugar beets will be concerned with the virus 
yellows disease and also with incorporating resistance to the curley 
top disease, new strains of which are appearing in the West, as well 
with such other diseases as blackroot, leaf spot, and others. We 
have a problem of nematode resistance in sugar beets that is becoming 
increasingly serious in California, where about half of the acreage is 
subject to heavy losses from nematodes. We would like to proceed 
more rapidly on the development of hybrid sugar beets. That is 
something actually near at hand. If we can develop suitable hybrids 
we can increase sugar beet yields about the same proportion, 15 or 
20 percent or more, that we have realized from hybrid corn. 

We have another promising potential in sugar beet research in 
developing single germ seeds, that is, seeds that have only a single 
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cerm instead of 4 or 5 in a separate seed piece. If we can develop 
satisfactory single germ seeds, we are sure that we can cut down the 
cost of planting and thining, because we can use precision planting 
machines in our sugar beet production operations. We have a 
problem of quality in sugar beets that we are expecting to work 
on in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry. There is a continual loss of sugar through respiration 
and diseases in storage piles and we expect to develop improved 
storage practices to reduce such losses. 

Senator Youne. Will you provide the table that you can insert into 
the record indicating what the balance of the budget, other than that 
which you just explained now, will be used for? 

Dr. Moseman. Surely. 

(The information appears in discussion beginning on p. 278. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Senator Younc. Then there is one other item, Doctor, one of 
$51,000 for the National Arboretum. Will you explain that? 

Dr. Moseman. The National Arboretum was established by act of 
Congress in 1927. Development has proceeded over the years on 
the 400 acres in the tract. It has been fenced and we have consider- 
able planting materials in place. Your committee may be interested 
in the azaleas that will be in bloom out there the next 2 or 3 weekends. 
We have a large collection of azaleas, conifers, holly, crabapples, and 
dogwood. Many of these materials have been furnished by garden 
clubs throughout the country, and many of them have been provided 
through the work of the Bureau in propagating certain species for use 
in the plantings at the Arboretum. These materials have been grown 
out there in nursery rows and are becoming very large at the present 
time. They should be moved into place, that is, planted in their 
permanent sites. We have tried, through the years, to clear lands and 
to make these plantings progressively, but with our present staff we 
are not able to keep pace with the moving of the material from the 
nurseries into their permanent sites. 

The increase that we are requesting is to help us do that. The 
increase is not for further development of the physica] plant, it is for 
the operation and maintenance of what we have now. 

Senator Youna. Where is this physical plant? 

Dr. Moseman. The entrance is at 28th and M Streets NE. 

Senator Youne. What harm would be done if this appropriation 
was postponed for another year? 


EFFECT OF APPROPRIATION POSTPONEMENT 


Dr. Mosreman. It is a case of losing desirable planting materials 
that we have, Senator, and we have quite an investment in developing 
the materials in the nursery and in carrying them along. The other 
thing that we are very much concerned about is that various garden 
clubs have provided. large amounts of planting materials, also some of 
the nurseries have given different collections to the Government with- 
out cost, and we feel that we have an obligation to maintain those, to 
prevent them from deteriorating or being lost. 

Senator Youna. This is a new appropriation, isn’t it? 
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Dr. Mosreman. We have had the item for the Arboretum as a pa 
of our bureau program for many years, ever since it was initiated ba 
in 1927 

Senator Youne. What was the appropriation for fiscal 1952 a: 
1953? 

Dr. Moseman. We have at the present time a total of $149,000. 

Senator Youne. And this item of $51,000? 

Dr. Moseman. Would be in addition to that. 

Senator Youna. In addition to that amount? 

Dr. Moseman. In addition to that amount, that is correct. \ 
have reviewed this item rather carefully with the Bureau of the Bud 
et in considering our revised estimates, Senator, to try to determi 
just what our level of support should be for it. The Bureau of th 
Budget has approved the increased support of $51,000 for operatin 
costs, making the total budget $200,000, but has advised the Depart 
ment that operations for future years should be planned at this lev: 
and commitments should be avoided which would require increas: 
funds until there is an improvement in the fiseal situation of the Gov 
ernment. 

You may know that there has been a special committee appointe 
by the Secretary, the National Arboretum Advisory Council, to dete: 
mine plans for the growth and development of the Arboretum, includin 
an administration building, herbarium, greenhouses, roads, and othe: 
facilities that will be necessary before we can open it to the public. At 
the present time it is not open to the public. This council has deve! 
oped a budget schedule to indicate just what would be required to 
develop the Arboretum over a 5-year period. The advice from th 
Bureau of the Budget is to maintain our program of work on thé 
Arboretum at the level that will be provided with the $200,000 estimat: 
we have in for this year, and not proceed with that building and devel 
opment program. 

Senator DworsHak. Have they approved the 10 new personnel 0 
this increase? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, sir 


BUDGET INCREASES 


Senator Youna. I believe I interrupted you before you completed 
your explanation of the increase of approximately $534,000. Had 
you completed it? 

Dr. Mosman. I had just mentioned the sugar beet and sugarean: 
item, and I believe you asked me to put the rest of the explanation 
into the record. 

Senator Youna. What is the balance of the money for? 

Dr. Moseman. Well, our increased funds provide for research on 
cotton defoliation and weed control in cotton, and these other items 
that I mentioned earlier. I can review each of those if vou would like 

Senator Youna. I think you should. 


COTTON PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


Dr. Moseman. On the weeds in cotton, Senator, the folks that are 
concerned with cotton production and cotton processing feel that the 
problem of weeds is probably the most critical handicap standing in the 
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way of successful mechanization. You may be familiar with the 
experience of cotton growers this past spring when they treated 
00,000 acres with herbicides for the control of weeds. Of that total 
approximately one-half had to be replanted. 

There were several factors involved. We had abnormal weather 
conditions this past spring, but we did find definite evidence that the 
herbicides were partially responsible for that damage. We have 
some studies under way that indicate that we can pretty well deter- 
mine the effectiveness of an herbicide by knowing its chemical formu- 
ition. Our work at Beltsville has been rather interesting and can 
be illustrated by this chart. If we take this chemical compound, a 
carbanate derivative, and place a chlorine here at No. 3 position on 
the benzene ring we have a compound that will kill crabgrass. If we 
place this me ‘thyl group over here at the No. 6 position we get a com- 
pound that will kill not only crabgrass but also mustard and pigweed 
in cotton. But the cotton will not be harmed. That is, we can 
determine the specificity of our chemical compounds by knowing their 
formulation. This is the type of work that we would like to see 
strengthened, and that we have carried on in a limited way for the 
past 2 years. I am sure it is the kind of thing that we are going to 
have to do if we are going to be able to write specific formulas for con- 
trolling specific weeds in specific crops. 


COMPLETION OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Senator Youne. The Department is often criticized on the floor of 
the Senate and elsewhere for always asking for funds for research in 
new projects and not eliminating or completing research in old projects 
Have you completed your research work on any projects during the 
past vear and eliminated those items entirely in this budget? 

Dr. Moseman. We are constantly reviewing our program for that 
purpose, Senator, to see where we can make shifts in funds to take 
care of new research needs. It isn’t always a matter of dropping 
projects and adding others: It is, in many cases, a matter of reorient- 
ing the work within a given project. Let’s take the wheat disease 
work as an example. We make constant reviews of our wheat breed- 
ing research to be sure that we are working on the disease problems 
milling quality, winter-hardiness and other problems that are most 
serious in that particular crop. 

We may show the same funds this year that we had 5 vears ago on 
a given project, but if you analyze our research program, the elements 
that we have in there m: iv be quite different. This year we are giving 
a lot of attention to 15-B rust and some of these other new diseases 
of wheat. Maybe 10 years ago we were concentrating more on the 
smut problem, shattering, straw strength, and certain other things. 
So we make that kind of shift constantly within a research project. 

We have made several adjustments this past year. We have 
strengthened our research on nematodes and also our research on 
sugar plants. Last year we concentrated more of our funds on the 
15—-B rust of wheat and on the black shank disease of tobacco. We 
made some shifts in our agricultural engineering work. We dropped 
a project on sweetpotato harvesting machinery and concentrated 
more funds on the grass and legume seed harvesting research. We 
are making those kinds of shifts constantly between research projects. 
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Senator Younc. Have you completed research on any progra: 
during the past year and not requesting funds for any further resea: 
on them this year? 

Dr. Moseman. Well, if we would look at it on the basis of resea: 
line projects, Senator, we have dropped roughly 52 line projects 
our Bureau, out of about 900 in the past year. 

Senator Young. Will you insert that chart in the record, pleas 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, sir. We can insert this chart, Senator You 
and along with it an explanation. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


TURNOVER IN LINE PROJECTS 


Financial projects are used as the principal means of apportioning appropr 
tions among the broad continuing fields of activity in the Department of Ag 
culture. The work project is then used to describe more specifically a ma 
segment of the work to be conducted within the financial! project. It serves hi 
as a tool of financial accountability and as a means of characterizing more spe: 
cally the fields of research administration. Both financial and work proj 
amounts remain relatively constant from year to year, except as appropriati: 
are increased or decreased by the Congress, or as program considerations requ 
significant shifts in emphasis. 

The line project is in turn a subdivision of the work project. It represents t 
specific part of the work project on which work is being currently undertak: 
Work at the line project level is limited in scope of objective and usually in leng 
of time required for completion. The line project is a principal instrument 
research coordination, and it is at the line project level that the continuous tu 
over in research and service work is most clearly evident. 

On December 31, 1952, there were 132 financial, 602 work, and 3,498 line pr 
ects on file in the Department’s central project office, reflecting principally 
research, marketing service, and statistical activities of the Department. 

The following table indicates new and discontinued line projects for the calenda 
vear 1952 and how the active line projects were distributed among departmenta 
agencies on December 31, 1952: 


New and discontinued line projects, U. S. Department of Agriculture, calendar 
1952 and active line projects Dec. 31, 1952 


Calendar year 1952 


Agency Active 1 
ects end 


year 


Discontinued 


New projects projects 


Agricultural Research Administration 
Office of Administrator 
Office of Experiment Stations, including Alaska 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi 
neering 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Soil Conservation Service 
Production and Marketing Administration 
Forest Service 
Farm Credit Administration 
Extension Service 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


Total 


Each line project approved in the Department carries an estimated date of 
completion, say 1, 2, or 3 years from the date of approval, and extension is per 
mitted beyond this date only after careful review and reappraisal. In any event 
no project is permitted to continue longer than 5 years without thorough reex 
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ination and rewriting, at which time it is subject to all the review procedures 
ed in starting new work. 
Of the 306 line projects discontinued during the calendar year 1952, 191 repre- 
nted completed work; 81 were terminated because of lack of funds, personnel, 
facilities; and 34 others were dropped for miscellaneous reasons. In addition 
to the discontinued projects shown in the table, 437 were superseded and 274 
‘eived short extensions of time. These result from the Department’s manda- 
vy program of review. The total of 743 projects deactivated during the year 
06 discontinued; 437 superseded) represents 21 percent of the active projects 
it the end of the vear. 
Senator DworsHak. Are you about through, or do vou want these 
iestions? Are you going to enumerate some others? 
Dr. Mosreman. | have about five further increases if you would 
<e to have a discussion of those. 


COTTON DEFOLIATION RESEARCH 


| mentioned weed control in cotton. We have a similar problem 
on cotton defoliation. You are familiar with the work that is being 
done in defoliating cotton by the application of chemicals to knock 
off the leaves so that the plant will be better suited for machine 
harvesting. This defoliation and the weed-control problem represent 
the two most important factors standing in the way of complete 
mechanization. 

We have an increase of $40,000 for cotton defoliation research. 
This would be carried on pretty much throughout the Cotton Belt, 
all the way from the irrigated areas in California through the drvl: ind 
areas of Oklahoma and Texas and the rain- grown cottons in the South- 
east. This would be a cooperative program with the States to develop 
more efficient defoliants, control fruiting and second growth, control 


boll shedding and investigate toxicity of the chemicals to the plants. 


CITRUS RESEARCH 


The next item that I would like to discuss briefly is the $90,000 
increase for research on citrus diseases. I mentioned the tristeza 
disease ‘Of citrus that is causing serious losses. It is estimated that 
citrus growers are losing about 2 million trees annually at a cost of 
about $50 million through tristeza and other citrus decline and root 
rot diseases. 

We must develop controls on the present sites because most of the 
citrus areas have already been planted, and there are no suitable new 
lands to move onto. Under this increase we would study the nature 
of the disease, develop better methods for identifying it, determine 
how it is spread, including insects or other agents, and then develop 
root stocks resistant to the disease. At the present time, most of our 
citrus is gown on sour orange root stocks which are very susceptible 
to the disease. We have to get more resistant root stocks and test 
them to see what their effect will be on productivity and quality in the 
different citrus-producing areas. This work would be done in Florida 
at the Orlando station, and also in Texas and California. 


FOREST DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 


The research on forest diseases, under the increase of $80,000, would 
be concerned with two principal problems: One is the control of the 
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aspen canker in the Lake States, and the second is the control of 
blight, which is of concern particularly in the Northwest. 

The losses to forests from diseases and insects are estimated to 
greater than losses from fire. We have had considerable urging fro 
the industry people that depend on aspen in the Lake States for p 
and paper making to initiate this work. We have only one patholog 
serving that area. There are 41 paper mills that depend upon 
continuing supply of aspen as a source of pulpwood. The diseas 
is destructive on two-fifths of all the forested areas. The lum! 
interests in the Pacific Northwest are equally concerned about p 
blight which is present and spreading over 10 percent of the pole-siz 
stands of western white pine in Washington, Idaho, and Montana 

Senator DworsHak. Are you doing anything in connection w 
this spruce beetle scourge that they have in the Northwest? 

Dr. Moseman. That is an insect-control problem that is hand! 
by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Under this particular increase we would expect to strengthen o 
staff at St. Paul, Minn., and also at Missoula, Mont., and Portlan: 
Oreg. 

RESEARCH AT PLANT, SOIL, AND NUTRITION LABORATORY 


Another item of increase is in our soils research, where we are 1 
questing $84,000 for some fundamental studies on soil and plat 
relationships. This fund would provide for a coordinated progra 
involving this Bureau, the Bureau of Animal Industry, and th 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, which are 
concerned with the effect of soils on the nutrition of plants whi 
are used for animal or human consumption. We have had this pr 
gram in the Department reviewed very carefully for the past severa 
years by a committee appointed by the Agricultural Research A: 
ministrator. The committee reviewed what was being done in t! 
field, and the further work that should be done. Our increase has 
been developed to provide for additional studies of different cropland: 
to determine just what the effect of different levels of soil nutritio: 
would have on the crops, and on animals or humans that consun 
them. 

We would expect to study the areas that are known to produ 
crops that are nutritionally inadequate with respect to copper, cobalt 
manganese, or iron, or that contain toxic amounts of certain elements 
like selenium, molybdenum, and others, and to determine just wha 
the effect of these nutrient status conditions would be on animals 
We would expect to use small animals such as rabbits or rats, in ow 
feeding trials at the Plant, Soil and Nutrition Laboratory. W 
would study these animals to determine rate of growth, breedin 
behavior, lactation, viability, and also specific pathogenic or diseas: 
symptoms that might develop. 

We would carry most of this work at the Plant, Soil and Nutrition 
Laboratory which was established at Ithaca, N. Y., under the Bank 
head-Jones program in 1939. A small part of the work would be 
done here at Beltsville where we have close cooperative relations 
with the Division of Soil Survey of the Soil Conservation Service 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, and other organizations. 
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QUIPMENT FOR HARVESTING AND CLEANING SMALL-SEEDED GRASS AND 
LEGUME SEED CROPS 


The increase of $40,072 for research in agricultural engineering is to 
provide for some additional studies on seed-harvesting equipment. 
[nade quate seed production of grasses and legumes has been one of 
our major problems. One important factor in this has been the tre- 
mendous loss the seed-growers have had from loss of their seed crop 
through inadequate harvesting machines. We have studied this prob- 
em enough to know there are many factors involved. Certain grasses 
nd legumes tend to shatter very seriously because of the cutter bar 

ibration, and some seed shatters and drops ahead of the cutter bar. 
Other grasses and legumes are difficult to thresh. Still others, includ- 
ing bromegrass and similar light seeded types, suffer a lot of loss in 
the cleaning operations because it is difficult to separate the seed from 
the chaff and straw. 

We would expect to concentrate our studies in the southeast, in 
cooperation with the Agricultural Experiment Station at Clemson, 
S. C., where we have already initiated some work, and to establish a 
second center out in the Pacific Northwest in the important seed- 
producing section of the Willamette Valley of Oregon and surrounding 
areas. 

Senator Younc. While that research is important, personally I don’t 
believe it is as important as trying to control diseases of plants that 
sometimes destroy whole crops or causes heavy losses 

Dr. Moseman. Well, I agree that losses of crops to diseases are 
certainly very important, Mr. Chairman. The one disconcerting 


thing about our losses of gr: ass and legume seed, however, is that in 
many cases a farmer is suffering a loss that he does not appreciate. 
He has not studied the harvesting of his crop sufficiently to realize 
that he is losing up to 30 and 50 percent of his grass and legume seed 
crop through inefficient harvesting equipment. That is what our 
studies show. 


COOPERATION WITH FARM MACHINERY COMPANIES 


Senator Young. Are the machinery companies doing some research 
in that field, too? 

Dr. Moseman. They are doing research in this field. In fact, they 
have done nearly all of the developmental work on combines. I think 
one of our big problems is that farmers are using combines developed 
for harvesting wheat and small grains for the harvesting of their grass 
and legume seeds. The machines are not well suited for harvesting 
these small seeds. Yet the machinery companies don’t feel that they 
can afford to invest the additional funds in the research required to 
develop modifications of their machines for the grass and legume seed 
grower. That is, no individual company feels that it can put in that 
additional investment in research unless there is reasonable assurance 
that they will have adequate markets for such special machines to 
repay that investment. 

Senator Young. Do you work with machinery companies in this 
type of investigation? 

Dr. Moseman. We work with them very closely. In fact, what we 
are trying to do in this type of research is to take existing equipment 
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and see what modifications can be made in cylinder design, in cylin 
speed, in cutter bar design, and in the mechanism for separating | 
chaff and seed, so that we can take what is already developed a: 
modify it just enough to get the job done for the specific crop. In t! 
particular case, Senator, the Seed Advisory Committee that was -; 
up under the Research and Marketing Act has studied carefully ¢| 
whole seed-production field. For the past 6 years that they have be 
meeting, they have given this problem their top priority recommend 
tion. In the last 2 years, the Bureau has been criticized by that pa 
ticular committee because we have not initiated this work that th 
feel is so urgently needed. 
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Senator Youne. How do you arrive at your determination of ho 
these funds will be spent? Is there a committee that does that? 
Dr. Moseman. The Advisory Committee recommends proble: 
areas that need attention but the location of the work, the size of t! 
project, and the nature of the research is largely determined by t} 
Bureau. 
Senator Youne. Who is your committee? 
INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
Dr. Moseman. The advisory committees are made up of repr 
sentatives of industry and the growers. In this particular case 
don’t recall the present membership of the Seed Advisory Committe: 
but there is a grower from California, a farmer from Mississippi, an: 
nine other seed-industry representatives and farmers from variou 
sections of the country that are interested in seed-production prob 
lems. They do not recommend specifically where the work shoul 
be done. They do advise regarding the nature and extent of the pro! 
lem and indicate in a general way where they think the problem 
most acute. 

Senator YounG. Who determines what the overall amount is to b 
spent, vour $12,170,000? 

Dr. MosemMan. That is made up, Senator, as a result of the variou 
recommendations that we have from the different industry advisor, 
committees. It represents the total program that has been develope: 
through review every vear with your committee here. Increases tha 
have been provided for different specific research jobs have prett 
well established the level of our program. 

We have about 15 advisory committees on research that are review 
ing the program of our Bureau. These committees were established 
under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. They are set up 
largely on a commodity basis, on grains, on seeds, and cotton. ‘The 
cover every major commodity that we work on. They review ou 
program to determine whether the things we are doing cover th: 
most important problems that need research, and they make recom 
mendations to drop work or to make adjustments in programs. In 
certain areas, such as this seed-harvesting program, where we hav 
been doing very little research, we have been asked specifically by 
the committee to strengthen this particular line of research. The 
same is true, as you may know, of the research on grain crops and 
other specific commodities. 
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Senator Youna. Is there one committee that reviews the findings 
of all these various advisory committees? 

Dr. Moseman. The recommendations of the advisory committees 
are reviewed by each of the research agencies in the Agricultural 
Research Administration. We are asked to recommend what would 
be required to do the specific research jobs that the advisory com- 
mittees have asked to be done. First we take a look at our own pro- 
cram that is under way, to see whether or not there is something less 
important that we can curtail or drop in order to initiate or strengthen 
research on a new critical problem. 

Senator YounG. Who do you mean by ‘“‘we’’? 

Dr. Moseman. The Bureau staff. 


REVIEW OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Youne. How big a staff do you have that makes this 
determination? 

Dr. MosemMan. Well, the way we handle it in our Bureau, Senator, 
is to request each one of our divisions concerned with a given field of 
research, on cereal crops, forage crops, cotton and other fiber crops, 
and other similar areas of work, to look over their program, to give us 
their recommendation as to just what adjustments can be made to 
undertake these new jobs without increased funds. If we cannot do 
the additional research within present limitations of funds, we de- 
termine what funds would be required to do the additional work. 
\t the Bureau level, the recommendation of our divisions are reviewed 
by myself and two Assistant Chiefs of Bureau. Our Bureau recom- 
mendations are in turn reviewed by the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, then by the Department, then by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and finally they are presented to Congress. In this review 
process, recommendations may be eliminated because of budgetary 
limitations or for other reasons. 

The answers that I gave you on the needs for further work on the 
wheat-stem sawfly have been developed through that process, asking 
our division people and our research workers who are concerned with 
that area of work to develop those recommendations. 

Senator Younc. What I am trying to get at is I do not believe 
much work would have been done on the sawfly research if the 
initiative had not started out in an area by itself. 1 wonder how long 
we would have had to wait before this Bureau would have engaged in 
that kind of research if we had not earmarked special funds for it. 

Dr. Moseman. I think there are many factors involved in that, 
Senator, and I certainly do want to agree right off that the action 
that this committee took was most instrumental in getting recently 
increased funds for the Bureau in fiscal years 1952 and 1953. The 
initial increase for that program however, was provided as the result 
of the Bureau request for fiscal year 1949, when we were granted 
$10,000 to strengthen the research on the sawfly problem. 


REDUCTION IN RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


If we look at the research program of our Bureau in 1940 as com- 
pared to the program we have today, there has been a reduction of 
25 percent in research personnel, from 2,720 in 1940 to 2,037 this 
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vear. The research program in cereal crops and diseases, wh 
includes the wheat improvement program, suffered an even larg 
reduction during that same period from 1940 to 1953. We had 
reduction of about 29 percent 

We have been interested in trving to analyze that situation, 
as we look at the years when the 15-B race of rust and the saw! 
problem became acute, about 1939 and 1940, efforts were made 
that time to gear most of the research to wartime emergenci 
Following the war period, we hed the Research and Marketing A 
of 1946. That act was geared largely to utilization and marketi 
problems and did not provide much additional support for resear 
on production problems. The kind of research required in our wh 
improvement program, to breed wheat varieties resistant to rm 
15-B of stem rust and to the wheat stem sawfly, falls into that produ 
tion research category. We were not eble to get much addition 
support for the Bureau's program in production research during th 
war years and immediately after the war, and we could not m« 
urgent new problems with a constantly curtailed research staff 

Senetor Youne. How much will your personnel be increased if t! 
increase in the budget is allowed? 

Dr. Moseman. We would have a total increase of 112 people fi 
the Bureau 

Senator Youna. If the increase is allowed? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, sir. That would place us, Senator, at ju 
about the same level as we were in 1950, as far as personnel 
concerned 

Senator Younc. The same as 1950? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, our total staff, with the increased funds 
would be 2,150. In 1950 we had 2,169 employees. 

Senator Younc. I am a strong believer in research, but I a 
looking for a justification for the increase 

Senator Dworshak? 


FOREST- DISEASES IN THE NORTHWEST 


Senator Dworsnak. Just a few questions. 

Doctor, you refer in your statement to several blights in forest 
areas in the Northwest, and specifically you say that “A needle cast 
of lodgepole pine caused serious loss in the Targhee National Forest 
in Idaho in 1951.” Has that been entirely overcome? 

Dr. Moseman. No, it has not, Senator. I am not entirely familia 
with that particular disease and the status of our research on it 
It represents one of the serious diseases that we know exists but w 
do not know the causal agents or what control practices to use 
That is the reason we would like to strengthen our research in that 
veneral field 

Senator DworsHak. The forest service actually carries out th: 
corrective programs, do thev not? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, they do the management work. 

Senator DworsHak. You do the research. 

Dr. Moseman. That is correct 

Senator DworsHak. You are not sure whether that has been 
overcome? 
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Dr. Moseman. No, it has not been. It is one of those problem 
areas where we do not have adequate background information to 
understand the disease or control for it. 

Senator DworsHak. There is considerable harm occasioned by 
that situation, because that forest is adjacent to the Yellowstone 
National Park and they are fearful that it might destroy the trees. 
There is another question on blight. You referred to the situation 
involving the pole blight. You have not made much progress on that 
research, have you? 


POLE BLIGHT DISEASE OF WESTERN WHITE PINE 


Dr. Mosreman. No, we have not, sir. We are still not sure what 
the causal organism is of the disease. And there again it is a case of 
determining the nature of the disease, how it is spread, and possible 
control or limitation of the disease, as a basis for better forest manage- 
ment practices. 

Senator DworsnHak. I notice in your statement you say: 


Up to 80 percent of the trees in some stands are affected and mortality has 
reached 25 percent. 

That is a serious situation, is it not? 

Dr. Mosreman. Yes; it is. And, of course, our job is actually 
twofold. One is to find the cause of the disease and try to stop its 
spread. The other is to determine the effect of different logging 
practices on the severity and spread of the disease and when stands 
should be cut. 

Senator DworsnHak. Did you not get, during the past year or two 
considerable money for that pole-blight research program? 

Dr. Mosreman. No; we did not, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Did you not get some additional funds for 
that? Are you doing much work in regard to that specific program? 

Dr. Moseman. In 1950, our forest disease research funds were 
increased about $12,500 and this was applied to pole blight disease 
research. We have also shifted some funds from other forest disease 
problems in the Southwestern States so that we are now allocating 
about $15,000 to this problem. That is all we can do under our 
present funds. 


COOPERATION WITH FOREST SERVICE 


Senator DworsHax. At what point does the Forest Service take 
over the work that you are doing? Do you have to develop some 
theory or corrective program before they take over? 

Dr. Moseman. We work very closely with the Forest Service 
people in their different regions. We have the responsibility for 
developing the background information on disease control. We do 
the research. Once we have the information we turn it over to the 
Forest Service and they incorporate it in their management practices. 
They apply the information that we develop. 

Senator DworsHak. They do not have any research programs of 
their own? 

Dr. Moseman. They have in other fields. They conduct research 
in range management and on several other problems related to forest- 
land management. 
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Senator DworsuHak. I mean dealing with these diseases. 
Dr. Mosreman. None on diseases. We handle the whole resear 
program on diseases. 

Senator DworsHak. Let me just add this: That most of the ti 
in - ‘se affected areas are in forests, United States forests, owned 
the Government. So it is very essential that something be done, 
there will be serious losses. 








PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 












Senator YounG. You are requesting 34 new automobiles; is t] 
right? And are those entirely for replacement? 

Dr. Moseman. Those are all for replacement. 

Senator Youna. How old are the cars? 

Dr. Moseman. The average age of the cars we are 


_ 


replacing 
9 years. We set up a schedule taking into account both age 


al 
mileage on cars. When they reach a certain age, a minimum of 6 
years, or 60,000 miles, we figure that they should be turned in ar 


replaced. After that our maintenance costs become pretty high. 

Senator Youna. Is the minimum mileage in the cars you want t 
replace 60,000? 

Dr. Moseman. It is over 60,000 on each car we expect to replac 

Senator Younc. How many new automobiles were you allowed 
last year’s budget? 

Mr. Beacu. Twenty, and they were also replacements. We operat: 
240 automobiles. 

Senator Younc. How many the year before? 

Mr. Breacu. I do not remember. I will have to look that up, si: 

(The following information was supplied:) 

(For the fiscal year 1952, the Bureau received 20 replacement authorizations 

Senator Youna. I think that is all the questions I have. 

Senator DworsHak. On page 234—D, “Soils, fertilizers, irrigatio1 
and agricultural investigations,’ you are asking for an increase 
$84,000. Did you give that in detail? 

Dr. Moseman. I didn’t discuss that. 


O| 





FERTILIZER RESEARCH 

Senator DworsHak. What are you doing on your fertilizer program? 
Are you making real progress? 

Dr. Moseman. We are doing some work on fertilizer technology 
studying new fertilizer materials. This past year we initiated som 
additional cooperative work with the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
study the production of higher analysis materials, and also some of 
the physical properties in the handling of fertilizers of higher analyses 

Senator DworsHak. What are you doing about costs? 

Dr. Mosreman. Well, perhaps I could ask Dr. Parker to give you 
a story on that. He is the man in charge of fertilizers. 

Senator DworsHak. Are there any requested increases to take care 
of phosphate research? 

Dr. Parker. Our requested increase is for investigation on the 
quality of crops as influenced by fertilizers and soils. It “would include 
the effect of phosphates. 
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Senator DworsHak. What experiments did you refer to in the 
TVA study? 

Dr. Parker. That is on the production of fertilizers, the actual 
manufacture of fertilizers. 

Senator DworsHak. All kinds? 

Dr. Parker. Primarily phosphates with TVA, but we are also 
concerned with mixed fertilizers that include nitrogen, phosphates, 
and potash. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are practically all of those being conducted 
in TVA? 

Dr. Parker. No, we are carrying on the basic studies in our 
laboratories at Beltsville, but we do not have the pilot-plant facilities 
to work on the larger scale. That is the reason for our cooperation 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority. They have those facilities 

We are doing the smaller investigations, and on the basis of ou 
finding they are moving into pilot-plant work, making several tons a 
day. Both projects are directed to the production of higher analysis 
fertilizers. 

Senator Dworsuak. Have you progressed far enough so that the 
actual rules can be utilized by farmers? 

Dr. Parker. In one case we have. There have been plant tests in 
factories, and processes are adopted in some plants. 

Senator DworsHak. Is that confined to any particular section of 
the United States? 

Dr. Parker. It is applicable to any section of the United States 


LOSSES IN SOIL FERTILITY 


Senator DworsHak. Of course, most of the soil depletion occurs in 
the areas of the East where they have been farming more years, as 
much as 300 years, and I presume that is where much of that work has 
to be concentrated. 

Dr. Parker. No. Actually the greatest depletion of soil fertility 
in the United States is probably in the Great Plains. In the case of 
phosphates, particularly, we have been applying large amounts 
throughout the East, and many of our eastern soils are better supplied 
with phosphates than they were originally, whereas in the Great Plains 
there has been little or no fertilizer added so that the de pletion Is 
greater in that area than it is in the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you running into much soil depletion in 
the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Northwest? 

Dr. Parker. On some of the irrigated lands, ves 

Senator DworsHak. They are using a lot of fertilizer, though. 

Dr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. We are starting to use fertilizer on a much larger 
scale in our State now, and the strange part of it is that they are using 
more of it on this rich Red River Valley land than in any part of the 
State and getting excellent results, too. 

Dr. Parxer. Yes. In North Dakota the experiments have shown 
phosphorous deficiency clear to the western edge of the State. 

Senator Youna. There has been a surprising new development, at 
least to me if my information is correct. They find now it will increase 
the yield greatly even in a year of light rainfall. I previously had 
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thought that fertilizer didn’t do any good at all unless. you had 
abundance of rainfall. Is my information correct? 

Dr. Parker. You will get an increase from phosphate, generally, 
but in the case of the nitrogen, the increases are greatest in years 
good rainfall. 

Senator Youna. It will help some even in a drought? 

Dr. Parker. That is right. 


POTATO PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


Senator DworsHak. Doctor, you have a request for $189,340 for 
potato investigations. Can you give us a few details on that project? 

Dr. }foseman. We have no increase on that, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. What are you doing currently? 


POTATO BREEDING PROGRAM 


Dr. Moseman. Our largest program at the present time is on 
potato breeding. We have cooperation with all of the important 
potato-growing regions and States. We provide certain services 
For example, we make many of the crosses that are used by the plant 
breeders in the different potato-producing sections. In order to cross 
»otatoes and develop hybrids you must have certain conditions of 
ight and temperature to produce flowers and true potato seed. W. 
have the facilities here at Beltsville to make such crosses of potato 
varieties under controlled conditions in our greenhouses. If a potato 
breeder in Idaho, or Maine, or the Red River Valley of North Dakota 
wants a certain hybrid combination to test, we can make that combi 
nation for him. 

Senator DworsHak. Where is that work being done? 

Dr. Moseman. We are working here at Beltsville, and we also ar 
working in cooperation with the experiment stations. One is located 
at Aberdeen, Idaho. 

Senator Dworsnak. I was going to ask you about that. I made 
an inquiry a few days ago, some other witness was before the com- 
mittee, and they said they would check up and write a report. Do 
you know anything about whether that project has been completed? 

Dr. Mossman. It has not been completed. I believe we initiated 
that work out there, and put the man on at Aberdeen, about 4 years 
ago. Mr. John McLean is our man on the project there. The 
growers in Idaho would like to see a potato that has resistance to 
the several diseases and which would still retain the other qualities 
and characteristics of your famous Idaho baker or Idaho Russett. 

Senator DworsHak. You have not completed it? 

Dr. Moseman. We have not as yet. 

Senator DworsHaxk. The State has made some worthwhile con- 
tributions and funds, and I was interested in knowing what progress 
you made. 

Dr. Moseman. Our cooperation is very good with the Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Station and we are making good progress 
on the work. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you plan to continue that in the next 
fiscal year? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 
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POTATO RESEARCH CENTER, EAST GRAND FORKS, MINN. 


Senator Youne. How much money was available to the East 
Grand Forks, Minn., Potato Research Laboratory in 1953 and how 
much is available under this. 

Dr. Moseman. That work is conducted under title II of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. 

Senator Youne. Do you have those figures there? 

Dr. Moseman. We have those figures here, but I don’t happen to 
have them in front of me. I believe Dr. Cullinan has them. 

Dr. CULLINAN. $73,200. 

Senator YounaG. $73,200 for fiscal 1953? 

Dr. CULLINAN. 1953, yes. 

Senator Young. How much is available under this budget? 

Dr. CuLLInan. The same amount would be continued in 1954. 

Senator Youna. I believe that is all the questions. Do you have a 
further statement, Dr. Moseman? 

Dr. Moseman. I believe that is all. 

Senator Younc. We will recess now until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., Monday, April 20, 1953, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 21, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. GC, 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Thye, Mundt, Dworshak, Hayden, and 
Maybank. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Bureau oF ENTroMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION; A. S. HOYT, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND 
PLANT QUARANTINE; DR. F. C. BISHOPP, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE; DR. 
W. L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PLANT QUARANTINE; HENRY G. HERRELL, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF (ADMINISTRATION), BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PLANT QUARANTINE; MRS. M. W. SYFRIG, BUDGET 
OFFICER, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND QUARANTINE; AND 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET 
AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine as now established was 
formed in 1934 by consolidation of two existing bureaus and by adding certain 
functions previously carried on by other agencies of the Department. Federal 
research in entomology goes back to 1854. In 1878, a Division of Entomology 
was established in the Department of Agriculture, and in 1904 a Bureau of 
Entomology Was organized. 

The Bureau is authorized to perform the following activities: 

1. Study the distribution, abundance, host plant relationships, life history, 
and habits of insects which are injurious or beneficial to agriculture and forestry, 
with a view to developing practical methods for destroying the harmful ones and 
promoting the increase and spread of the beneficial ones 

2. Investigate the habits and develop means for control of all insects annoying 
or affecting the health of man and animals, infesting human habitations, or 
injurious to industries. 

3. Conduct chemical investigations to develop new insecticides and conduct 
research to improve methods and equipment for their application 
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4. Apply control measures directed at eradication, suppression, or prevent 
of spread of insect pests and plant diseases in cooperation with Federal, St 
and local agencies, private organizations, and in certain instances with 
Governments of Canada and Mexico 
5. Enforce quarantines and restrictive orders to prevent the entry int 
United States of dangerous plant pests and to regulate the importation of nur 
stock, fruits, vegetables, cotton, and other plants and plant products like] 
carry pests. 

6. Enforce plant quarantines to prevent the spread of plant pests wl 
gained a limited footh old, cooperating with States in these activities 
7. Inspect and certify as to freedom from injurious pests and plant dises 
plants and plant products intended for export, in order to meet the sa 
requirements of the countries to which shipments are consigned 

The work of the Bureau on insect investigations is carried on inc ooperation 
State colleges, agricultural experiment stations, other agencies of the Fr 
Government, associations, commercial growers, livestock owners, and beeker 
The Bureau cooperates with States and local agencies in combating insects 
plant diseases, and in surveys to detect incipient and emergency outbreaks 
insects and plant diseases. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine maintains its headquart 
at W hehinaton; D. C., with 5 regional administrative offices and approximat 
400 laboratories or stations located throughout the United States and in A 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Mexico, France, and Egypt. The Bureau as of Nover 
30, 1952, had a total of 2,298 full-time employees, 237 of whom were in Was 
ton, and the balance in the field, and 206 part-time employees, employed « 
the active season of the respective programs, including th ose engage in work 
the control of forest pests. This latter activity is described in a separate sect 
of these notes 


Appropriated funds: 
Salaries and expenses : 
Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 1, 000, 000 


Total appropriated funds baie 3, 188, 168 


Salaries and expenses 


Insect Insect ar 
investiga- | plant d 
t 


tions ease contro 


Appropriation Act, 1953 3, 869,000 | $5, 
Reductions pursuant to: 
Sec. 411. ...- oaed —1,040 
Sec. 412 ote 
Transfer in 1954 estimates from 
‘Sal aries ai ] 
Soils, and icultural gineering, 
me search i ation,”’ for researc 
s 3 for eredicati n he screw worm 
of radiant energy = ; 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, 
Agricultural Researc! 
ices at the Agric 


Base for 1954 . 
Revised budget estimate, 1954. 


Increase or decrease 
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Summary of increases and dé 


sect investigations: 
To strengthen research on entomological problems, 
trol of the pink bollworm of cotton, biological ¢ 
stored product insects__- - - i $288, 140 
Decrease in research on the Japanese beetle, consistent with tl 
revocation of Federal quarantine and consequent curtailm 
Of CONtTOL DFOSTEM Ss ca. 6 See ss cess ate — 100, 000 
Insect and plant disease control: 
Decrease due to discontinuance of Federal quarantine against the 
Japanese beetle and consequent lessening of Federal participa- 
tion in the control and regulatory program | 
Decrease due to elimination of Federal participation in cert 
phases of the sweetpotato weevil control programs inclu: 
enforcement of non-potato-growlhg areas al da ti 
program _- a : —] 100 
Decrease due to elimination of the eradication nD} 
peach and peach mosaic_ -- ‘ 6 100 
To round off estimate * : 592 
Plant quarantines: 
To strengthen inspection staffs at strategic ports of entry t 


guard against introduction and spread of injurious plant pests t 000 


Project statement 
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3ee cul 
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Insects affectir 
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INCREASES 


(1) A net increase of $188,140 under the project ‘Insects affecting food, fe« 
and fiber crops,” as follows: 


(a) Increase of $100,000 to develop better control methods for pink bollworm 


Need for increase.—The pink bollworm of cotton has been spreading for the pa 
3 years. During 1952 a serious situation developed in Texas, Oklahoma, a1 
Louisiana, wherein the insect has spread to 200 counties. Cotton is one of | 

most important crops grown in the United States from the standpoint of far 
income and suffers greater loss due to insects than any other crop. The val 

of cotton destroyed by insects has averaged more than $100 million per yea 
since 1929, and reached an all time high of more than $500 million in 1950. T! 
pink bollworm has proved to be the most destructive pest of cotton where fou 
in other cotton growing sections of the world and its spread in this country wou 

be a most serious threat to the cotton industry. Better methods of controllit 
this insect and preventing its further spread are needed. 

Current activities—During 1952 research work on the pink bollworm vw 
expanded with a corresponding reduction in research on boll weevil and ot! 
cotton pests, as well as research on other insect problems. These adjustmen 
are being continued in 1953. Research is centered primarily in the lower Ri 
Grande Valley and the Coastal Bend areas of Texas where heavy infestati 
of the pink bollworm exist. 


The Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation (an organization interested in ba 


cotton research and education) is cooperating with the Bureau of Entomolog 
and Plant Quarantine and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultura 
Engineering in a unified effort to discover or develop more effective methods of 
combating the pink bollworm. Several States are likewise currently working 
out plans for intensifying cooperative research on this problem. In Septemb 
1952 a research entomologist was assigned on a fulltime basis to coordinate t! 
expanded cooperative research programs of the Department and various States 
and other agencies set up to bring the pink bollworm under control. 

Plan of work.—Most of the work for which the increase is requested would be 


done at existing laboratories but 4 or 5 substations of 1 or 2 men each would be 


located at strategic points in the most recently infested area where the pink boll- 
worm has not been studied 

Dispersal investigations to study possible effects of wind currents on long 
distance flights of pink bollworm moths would be undertaken. Studies would 
be made of the pink bollworm in other parts of the world where this insect ha 
been a pest for many years. A study of the problem in these countries should 
prove helpful in discovering local methods of control that may be useful in this 
country. All possible methods of control, including chemical, biological, and 
pathological need exploration and would be undertaken insofar as availab! 
funds permit. 


b) An increase of $88,140 for research to develop biological control methods for insect 


pests and weeds 


Need for increase.—To accomplish maximum crop production with the minimun 
use of insecticides, insecticidal control must be supplemented wherever possible 
by biological control. Many insects are developing resistance to insecticides 
now in use. Natural control methods should be utilized to the fullest extent 
possible in order to hold to the minimum the tremendous usage of insecticides, 
and also to reduce the costs of control. The field of biological control is one from 
which it is believed great advantage might also result in meeting a number of 
serious weed problems. One important advantage of biological control methods 
is that onee biological control is established, control of the insect or weed con- 
tinues indefinitely at little or no cost. 

Industry is doing much research work on insecticides and chemical means of 
controlling insects, but only the Federal and State Governments conduct research 
on natural control methods. 

The Bureau has had considerable success in recent years in employing biological 
means to control injurious insects and obnoxious weeds. Examples are the work 
on the Oriental fruitfly and the Klamath weed. Indications are that parasites 
will be of material aid in controlling the European corn borer. The Department 
has developed commercial control of the Japanese beetle through use of disease 
organism (milky disease) and there is evidence that diseases may aid in the control 
of many other insects, particularly those of foreign origin which prove too difficult 
to control by chemical means. Biological control of the serious pest of livestock, 
the secrewworm, by means of X-ray, is under preliminary study. Results thus far 
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are sufficiently encouraging to warrant trying this method on a large scale. Other 
pests for which biological control methods are necessary are the beet leafhopper 
in the western States, the wheat stem sawfly, and insects that might destroy the 
weed called “halogeton.”’ 

Since 1919 the Department has maintained a station in France for collecting, 
rearing, and shipping natural enemies of insect pests and weeds to the United 
States for colonization, partcularly those that attack pests of European origin. 
Many potential pests of the United States are from this area. There is available 
for the work of this station in the fiscal year 1953, $21,300. The facilities at this 
station should be enlarged. A new station should be established in Southeast 
Asia, which would be equipped to collect, rear, ana ship to the United States 
natural enemies of insect pests and weeds of Asiatic origin. Many 
have found their way to the United States from this particular area. 

An expansion of the biological control work should eventually reduce the cost 
of present control programs, minimize the insecticide residue problem and con- 
tribute information toward control of those insects which, because of expanded 
international traffic, are potential pests of this country’s agriculture. 

Plan of work.—Much of this work would be done in cooperation with State 
agricultural experiment stations, State universities, industry, and various other 
agencies of the Department working on related problems. The work would be 
mostly undertaken at existing locations, with the possible exception of the estab- 
lishment of a new station in Southeast Asia for the collection, rearing, and shipment 
of parasites. 

Facilities at the Moorestown, N. J., station would be increased to handle the 
necessary rearing work and biological studies of foreign parasite and predator 
material coming from the enlarged station in France, and the new station in 
Southeast Asia. Research facilities at Beltsville, Md., would be expanded to 
provide for fundamental investigations of diseases of insects. An existing station 
in the cotton area of the South would be staffed to colonize parasites of the pink 
bollworm and other cotton-insect pests received from abroad 


insect pests 


(c) Increase of $100,000 to develop methods for controlling or eliminating inse 
damage to processed and stored products 


Need for increase.—Prevention or elimination of insect contamination of proc- 


essed and stored foods is a necessity. Food is destroyed by insects, but what is 
more important large quantities of it are rendered unfit for use or condemned by 
food authorities due to insect contamination. Field-insect infestations of fruits 
and vegetables often produce serious problems in processing plants and all along 
the line from producer to consumer. A solution of this problem is urgently needed. 
Methods for preventing infestation of agricultural raw products by weevils, moths, 
and other insects; cheese and other dairy products by mites and skippers; and 
various food products by a large group of insect pests must be found. There is 
also need to develop a means by which wool and new synthetic and other fibers 
may be effectively protected from insect damage 

The new insecticides or improved methods of prevention or protection give 
promise of great improvements in handling procedures. Many of the new 
insecticidal materials cannot be put to their best use until problems of possible 
contamination by the insecticide itself are worked out. Therefore, an important 
phase of this work would be to determine the insecticidal residues resulting from 
the use of insecticides directly on the product and for insect sanitation in ware- 
houses or processing plants; and to determine the health hazard resulting from 
such residues. 

The widespread introduction of new synthetic fibers has also created an entirely 
new problem of insect control. Knowledge of which fibers are susceptible to 
insect attack and methods of protecting them by impregnation with insecticidal 
materials are urgently needed. 

Plan of work.—There are two general overall problems which would be attacked: 

(a) To protect food from direct attack by insect pests, such as infestation of 
cereal products by weevils and moths, cheese and other dairy products by mites 
and skippers, and various food products by a large group of insects known as 
stored product insects; 

(b) To protect food products from accidental contamination by insects which 
inhabit the processing or handling facilities through which the raw materials or 
final products move between producer and consumer. 

Much of this work would be done in cooperation with State agricultural experi- 
ment stations, State universities, industry, and various other agencies of the 
Department working on related problems. The work would be undertaken at 
existing locations. 
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(d) Decrease of $100,000 due to proposed elimination of research on the Japane 
beetle 

It is proposed to discontinue practically all research on the Japanese beet 
This recommendation is consistent with the proposed revocation of the Fed 
quarantine on the Japanese beetle, as effective methods of control are availa 
to the general public. The funds remaining in the project ($22,500) would 
used principally for testing new insecticides. In the event the proposal to d 
continue the Federal quarantine is not approved, consideration should be giv 
to retaining that part of the research work devoted to current appraisal a 
improvement of quarantine methods and procedures. 


PROJECT 2. INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 


(2) Decrease of $332,700 due to proposed discontinuance of the Federal quara 
tine on Japanese beetle. It is proposed to discontinue the Federal quaranti: 
and restrict Federal participation in the program to the inspections that ar 
necessary to keep uninfested States currently informed as to the boundaries of 
infested areas, thus permitting them to enforce such regulations as they de¢ 
necessary to protect their agricultural interests. Currently the Bureau is 
conducting surveys to provide accurate information on distribution of the pest 
as a basis for quarantine enforcement; (2) conducting research to develop bette: 
methods of control; (3) making the inspections necessary to regulate the movement 
of produce or commodities from infested to uninfested areas; and (4) assisting 
States in the suppression of outlying infestations as they are located. It is esti 
mated that $150,000 will be needed for work remaining under this project. 

(3) Decrease of $188,100 due to elimination of Federal participation in certai 
phases of the sweetpotato weevil control program. It is proposed to effect a 
reduction of $188,100 by restricting Federal participation in the sweetpotato weevil 
program to surveys necessary to provide States with information as to limits of 
infestation as a basis for any regulatory or suppressive action that they wish to 
take. An estimated $49,900 is necessary for the remaining work. 

Currently the Bureau is cooperating with affected States in (1) enforcing regula- 
tions to prevent movement of infested sweetpotatoes to uninfested areas; (2 
conducting surveys to locate outlying infestations; (3) assisting States in estab- 
lishing and enforcing non-potato-growing areas to eradicate outlying infestations 
and (4) assisting in an educational program directed toward wide public adoption 
of recommended cultural practices in locating and managing seedbeds and carrying 
out sanitation practices in and around storage places. 

(4) Decrease of $156,100 due to the elimination of Federal participation in the 
phony peach and peach mosaic eradication program. Phony peach and peach 
mosaic are virus diseases which in a matter of 3 or 4 years from the time of in- 
fection renders peach trees worthless. The origin of these diseases is unknown 
The current program, which is jointly planned and financed by Federal, State, 
and local agencies, provides for quarantine enforcement to prevent the movement 
of diseased trees to uninfected areas, surveys to locate outlying infections which 
are promptly eliminated when found, orchard inspection to mark diseased trees 
in the early stages of the development of the disease as an aid to growers 
who carry out areawide control programs, and research to develop improved 
methods of control. It is financed on the basis of 40 percent Federal and 60 
percent State and other agencies. The latter do not include individual owner 
participation. 

It has been determined recently that the native plum is a host to the virus 
causing the phony peach disease. Within the past 2 years the insects most 
responsible for the transmission of the disease from plum to peach or from peach 
to peach have been identified. It has been amply demonstrated that annual 
inspections and prompt removal of any trees showing symptoms is an effective 
control when applied on a community or areawide basis. It is proposed, there- 
fore, to advise States in which control programs are now in progress that Federal 
participation will be discontinued except for a limited amount of research which it 
is hoped will lead to more effective methods of controlling the insects that transmit 
the virus from tree to tree. 

(5) An increase of $592 to round off the estimate. 

(6) An increase of $100,000 to strengthen inspection staffs at strategic ports 
of entry to guard against introduction and spread of injurious plant pests. 

Need for increase-—The threat of invasion by destructive foreign pests was 
more serious during the past year than at any time in the history of plant quaran- 
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tine due to the steady increase of all types of traffic. All major phases of plant 
marantine activities showed marked increases or remained at ver igh levels. 
\ll indications point toward continued growth in international 1, world 
ommerce, and military activities, requiring correspondingly increasing efforts to 
prevent the entry and spread of pests. 

- Plant quarantine activities are carried on with the assistance and close coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of Customs, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the 
Post Office Department, and the Public Health Service The operating rules of 
these agencies require that their inspectors and employees aid in enforcement of 
plant quarantine regulations. Operations are closely coordinated to avoid dupli 
cation with those performed by State, Territorial, and insular plant quarantine 
service, and their employees aid in certain activities. 

Along the Mexican border there is close cooperation between the staff of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
While the representatives of each of the agencies have technical resp ynsibilities 
peculiar to each field, they make every effort to have a general knowledge of the 
other departmental problems on the border. The Bureau of Animal h 
patrol along the Mexican border has apprehended and brought to t} 
attention persons making surreptitious entry of prohibited and restri 
and plant products at other than ports of entry. Some of this material 
heavily infested with destructive plant pests. 

Without this coordination and coope ration between the 
increased staffs would be required to give the country the same ¢ 
as is now available. 

Airborne traffic: Airborne traffic, which has been increasing 
vears, was the heaviest on record. The following table illustrates the growing 
importance of this traffic as a pest hazard: 


Planes inspected 
Interceptions of plant material 


Foreign air passengers 


Conversion to larger aircraft resulted in a slight reduction in the number of 
planes inspected in fiscal year 1952. The overall increase in this activity is 
demonstrated, however, by the fact that 8.7 percent more foreign air passengers 
arrived in 1952 than during the previous year. 

It is estimated that about 9 percent of the 55,520 lots of unauthorized plant 
material intercepted on aircraft carried destructive insect pests and plant diseases 
{mong the more important of these were the citrus blackfly, the Oriental, Mexicar 
West Indian, and Mediterranean fruitflies 

Opportunities for entry of citrus blackfly and other pests 
time high: The highway improvement program under way i 
in an ever-increasing volume of vehicular traffic from that count he num 
of vehicles inspected in 1952 represented a 20-percent incr ' 1951 which 
had also been a record year. Serious pests of citrus, avocadoes, and many other 
fruits; Irish and sweet potatoes; cotton, and numerous other important crops 
were apprehended at the border. The risk of introduction of t! pests will 
become more acute as travel conditions in Mexico continue to improv 

Maritime traffic is also expanding and in 1952 it was not possible, with availabl 
personnel, to inspect all arriving vessels. The additional workload and pest risk 
brought about by these increases are reflected in the following table: 


Vehicles from Mexico inspected 10, 328, 308 
Vessels inspected ' 44, 454 
Interceptions of plant material (sources other than aircraft 100, 498 
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The majority of the 111,392 interceptions of unautherized ‘plant material fro; 
sources other than aircraft were taken from vessels and vehicular traffic. The 
citrus blackfly was repeatedly intercepted on the Mexican border. Interceptions 
of the golden nematode from ships’ stores and baggage were so frequent as to b: 
commonplace. 

Plan of work.—On the basis of an analysis of current trends in world tray 
commerce, future workloads, and the vulnerability of certain ports of entry 
invasion and spread of serious pests, it is proposed to augment the staffs of these 
ports as follows: 

Honolulu, Hawaii: As a result of the Korean situation the number of aircraft 
requiring inspection in Honolulu has more than doubled. The staff there would 
be strengthened by the addition of four inspectors. 

New York: Air and maritime traffic, as well as other activities at New Yor! 
have increased to the extent that the present staff is not adequate to provid 
needed plant quarantine services. The staff at that port would be augmented 
by five inspectors. 

El Paso, Laredo, and Brownsville, Tex.: The workload at these ports has be: 
greatly increased by the rapidly growing volume of vehicular traffic from Mexico. 
They are particularly vulnerable because of their location with respect to im 
proved highways, areas in Mexico infested with harmful pests, and important 
production areas of this country. They would be strengthened as follows: 

El Paso, Tex 
Laredo, Tex 
Brownsville, Tex 


Boston, Mass.: The staff at Boston would be strengthened to permit full plant 
quarantine coverage of aircraft arriving from foreign areas. 

New Orleans, La., is becoming increasingly important as a gateway for travel 
from Mexico, and Central and South America. An additional inspector is needed 
to strengthen the inspection staff at this port. 

Port Arthur, Tex.: The work at this port has been materially increased. Heavy 
shipments of bananas pass through Beaumont, Tex., which is presently served 
from Port Arthur. This added workload would require an additional inspector 

Washington, D. C.: In addition to providing more adequate technical assistance 
at field locations, a plant quarantine aide is needed to assist in screening, tabulat 
ing, and indexing records of pest interceptions. There is also need for an addi- 
tional employee to be assigned to the Washington inspection house to conduct 
correspondence associated with the various plant quarantine activities, wit! 
departmental importations, and the enforcement of the rules and regulations 
governing movement of plants and plant products in the District of Columbia. 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Youne (presiding). You are appearing for the budget 
appropriation of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine? 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. Your total amount of money appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1953 was $13,188,168, and the amount in the revised budget 
is $12,800,000. Is _ correct? 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes, si 

Senator YounG. Do you have a statement, a prepared statement, 
or do you want to speak on the bill? 

Mr. Hoyt. We do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 
but we would like to comment on our plans for the coming fiscal year 
very briefly. 

The revised budget contemplates increases in three important 
sections of the item “Insect investigations.” 


THE PINK BOLLWORM PROBLEM 


That consists of a proposal for a $100,000 increase in research 
directed against the pink bollworm of cotton. The pink bollworm of 
cotton is a destructive insect pest which has been spreading in spite 
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of the program which has been carried on for prevention of spread. 
It has gone over the entire State of Texas. It has now established a 
small infestation in the State of Louisiana. It is knocking at the 
threshold of the State of Arkansas and is over the boundary and into 
the State of Oklahoma. So that we have a substantial infested area. 
with reinfestation entering this country from Mexico during the 
season, and with a heavy infestation in south Texas, where, for the 
first time in 30 years or more, during the season of 1952, we actually 
saw serious commercial damage in the cottonfields caused by the 
pink bollworm. 

Heretofore, due to the supressive program, the pink bollworm has 
not built up in sufficient proportion so that its presence bas been 
reflected in serious damage, but in 1952, we had fields in which it was 
not worth while to pick the crop. 

The program for the suppression of the pink bollworm is an effective 
one, but it is dependent on the weather. It consists of regulating the 
date of planting so as to get the cotton started as early in the season as 
possible, the use of quick maturing varieties and prompt harvesting 
followed by the destruction of the cotton stalks after harvest; so that 
there is a period when there is no host material for the pink bollworms 
to feed and breed in, as much of the year as possible, you see, after 
the harvest of the cotton crop and before the planting of the succeeding 
year’s crop. 

eniven there is a bad season every now and then, when we have 
poor weather for planting in the spring, or poor weather for harvesting 
in the early fall, and it can cause us to lose from a month to 60 days’ 
time, and that gives time for several generations of the pink bollworm 
and consequently an increased spread. We have had three such 
seasons in succession. 

Senator Younac. The information I have is that a considerable 
amount of cotton will be frozen in the Southern States as a result of 
the cold weather, and much of that cotton may have to be reseeded. 

Mr. Hoyrt. That, in itself, will create a serious situation, because 
any late planting of cotton just adds at least one and possibly several 
generations to the pink bollworm population in the fall, when it 
assumes serious proportions. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Now, what we think we need to do is to amplify and expand our 
research program. We need to know more about the pink bollworm 
itself, to find some weak place in its life history, where we can effec- 
tively attack it, and knock down those destructive populations. So 
that our plan with these increased funds is to materially step up the 
program. In the meantime, because of the emergency, we transferred 
to the pink bollworm research program about $60,000 of funds appro- 
priated to the Bureau for various other activities under the 7 percent 
transfer authority contained in the annual appropriation act. In 
addition we have received funds from the Oscar Johnston Foundation. 
They have provided, up to this time, funds in the amount of $35,000, 
which is available also for increasing our research on this insect. 

Now, the Cotton Council is urging the States in a Cotton Belt 
to appropriate money to increase this program, so that we are hopeful 
of getting substantially more than the amount that we are asking in 
this incre ase, all to go into pink bollworm research. 
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Senator Youna. How much is available under this budget for t] 
pink bollworm program? 

Mr. Hoyt. $115,000 is now available, and we are asking for 
increase of $100,000. 

Senator Youne. A $100,000 increase. How much did you hav 
available last year? 

Mr. Hoyr. $115,000. That is exclusive of the Oscar Johnsto: 
Foundation money, which is $35,000 more. So we have a total of 
$150,000 in the current year. 


CONTROLLING SPREAD OF PINK BOLLWORM 


We feel that the time has come, in the pink bollworm control pro 
gram, when we have to stop further spread, and we have to have an 
effectual means of controlling the spread of that insect, that is not so 
directly dependent on weather conditions. That is the purpose of 
that recommendation. 

Senator MayBANK. Is there anything you have said that the D: 
partment of Agriculture has not listed in their bulletins? 

Mr. Hoyvr. Only that I have been discussing a little bit about th: 
fund situation, Senator. 

Senator MaypanKk. Let me say for the record that I am sorry | 
was late, and I am going to have to leave, because I am the ranking 
Democrat on the Armed Services Subcommittee, and they have 
battle monument and other matters coming up over there. 

Mr. Hoyt. The pink bollworm has an established infestation in 
Louisiana, as you know, and the folks there, and in the adjoining 
States are very perturbed about it, 

Senator MaysBank. Has it spread to Mississippi? 

Mr. Hoyt. No, sir. No infestation has ever been noted in Missis- 
sippi. But, it is closer to it now than it has ever been. 

Senator MayBank. I know that. 

Mr. Hoyr. Our situation at this time, Senator, is that we need a 
method of controlling the pink bollworm that we can depend upon in 
seasons when the weather is not favorable to the program. Our 
present program is a good one, except that it is too dependent on the 
weather. 

Senator Maysank. Dependent upon dry weather? 

Mr. Hoyv. Yes, sir, dry weather or wet weather depending on the 
season. Dry weather at planting time delays the planting. Wet 
weather in harvest time delays the harvesting. And either of those 
conditions prolongs the season and permits another generation of 
pink bollworms. And in the fall of the year, when they are already 
numerous, a generation means millions more of moths to lay their 
eggs. It piles up very rapidly at the end of the season, 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR RESEARCH ON INSECTS ATTACKING STORED 
PRODUCTS 


We have also included in the budget this year, Mr. Chairman, 
an increase of $100,000 for additional emphasis in the field of stored 
product insects, or such items as cheese, and other stored dairy 
products, fruits, tobacco, stored nuts, certain fundamental work on 
grains and a great variety of agricultural products. We have severe 
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losses that occur in connection with these products after the farmer 
has incurred the expense of producing the crop. 

Insects are brought in and go into storage with the product and in- 
sect damage occurs and continues, under circumstances which have 
been very difficult to control. 

Senator MaysBanKk. That is mostly in grains and fruits? 


SERIOUS PROBLEM ON TOBACCO 


Mr. Hoyr. Well, it is a serious thing in tobacco, which is stored, 
you know, as a part of the curing process, and serious losses due 
insects occur in the tobaccos. 

Senator MayBaNnK. Where would that occur in tobacco? In R. 
Reynolds & Co., or Duke? Because the tobacco down home is 
moved away. Of course, the situation is different perhaps as to 
bright leaf. 

Mr. Hoyr. There is a tremendous amount of tobacco stored in 
the vicinity of Louisville, Ky., for instance, in big warehouses there, 
and that tobacco all has to be protected from insect attack. ‘Tobacco 
that is used in many products, particularly such as go into cigars— 
any danger to those leaves pretty well throws them out. 

Senator MayBank. What is done with the Connecticut tobacco? 

Mr. Hoyt. There is a serious danger because of the little holes 
caused by insects. You can’t draw through the cigar any more. 

Senator Mayspank. The same thing occurs on the Eastern Shore 
here. 

Mr. Hoyr. That is correct. 

Senator MayBaNnk. In other words, for the record, a bad situation 
in tobacco exists in Maryland, Kentucky, and Connecticut. Where 
else would it exist? 

Mr. Hoyr. Tennessee, Virginia. 

Senator MayYBANnK. It is burley tobacco mostly. On the Eastern 
Shore, as to tobacco, the bright leaf is not affected, is it? 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes; that is affected. 

Senator MayBank. I am just trying to get the record straight. 
The tobacco you mentioned in Louisville is burley tobacco. Of 
course, the Connecticut tobacco is the best cigar wrappers there are, 
unless something has been developed around here that I do not know 
about. But is any quantity of bright leaf tobacco stored at all? 

Dr. BisHopr. There is danger, I might say, throughout the whole 
tobacco industry from stored product insects. Many of those insects 
are resent all over the whole United States. 

Senator MayBank. I understand that. But what I was trying 
to find out for my own benefit was: When we grow tobacco, they sell 
the tobacco to the big companies to ship to their warehouses. Does 
it occur near warehouses also? 

Dr. BisHorp. Oh, yes. 


STORED RICE AND DRIED FRUIT PROBLEM 
Mr. Hoyt. We have serious losses in stored rice and in dried fruits 


Senator MayBANK. Where would that be? In California and 
Florida? 
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Mr. Hoyr. That is in California and Florida and over large areas 
of the country. These big food processing companies have large 
storages scattered all over the country. 

Senator Maysank. Do they have any experiments themselves, 
these big companies? 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes, sir. 

Senator MayBank. Do they cooperate with you? 

Mr. Hoyt. They are cooperating very well with us. Now, they 
have organized a committee to cooperate with the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine on this stored insect problem. That 
committee among other activity accepts the responsibility for finding 
warehouses in which we can do experimental work. 

Senator MayBank. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have them 
put the names there in the record, so that we can justify the expendi- 
ture of these sums of money. 

We would like to have that when it comes up on the floor, 

Mr. Hoyt. I would be delighted to put that in the record together 
with a copy of a letter from the chairman of the Executive Committee 
of this group explaining its broad purposes. 

It is the food industry liaison group. 

I will furnish the exact name for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

JUNE 19, 1952. 
Mr. Avery 8S. Hoyt, 
Chief, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Cuarantine, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoyr: I am pleased to advise vou of the organization by repre- 
sentatives of a number of food and related industries of a voluntary and informal 
conference group designated as the Food Industry Liaison Group. 

The broad objective in organizing this conference group is to develop close 
cooperation between industry and government in the solution of problems growing 
out of stored product contamination resulting from insect, rodent and other 
infestation. It will be the purpose of the conference, in behalf of industry, to 
promote such cooperation with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the United States Department of Interior, and such other Federal agencies as 
may have a direct interest in the problem. 

By means of this cooperation, industry would anticipate receiving from Gov- 
ernment agencies information with respect to research work completed, under way, 
and planned for the future, and specifically what facilities those agencies have 
available for carrying on research projects. 

Industry in turn is prepared to consider techniques through which it can be of 
assistance in planning and carrying out these research projects. Also, industry 
is prepared to consider and develop techniques through which it can be of assist- 
ance in disseminating results of research projects as they are completed in order 
to bring about maximum practical application and utilization of these results. 

The first step in the direction of developing such techniques is the creation 
within the membership of the Food Industry Liaison Group of an executive 
advisory committee, representative of the principal segments of the industry. 
This committee is prepared to function as the direct point of contact between 
industrv and Government. 

In order that vou may know which industries are included in the Food Industry 
Liaison Group as presently constituted, I am enclosing a copy of a complete list, 
showing the industries classified by groups and the names of the individuals repre- 
senting each industry. Affiliation with the group is entirely voluntary and as 
other industries indicate a desire to affiliate they will be afforded that oppor- 
tunity. 

I am also enclosing a separate list of the members of the executive advisory 


committee, indicating the manner in which each segment of the group is repre- 
sented on that committee. 
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‘ 


As chairman of the committee, I have been authorized to offer to the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine the cooperation of the Food Industry Liaison 
Group and its executive advisory committee in the development of a constructive 
and mutually helpful program. 

In behalf of the entire group, I express the sincere hope that vou will entertain 
this offer favorably, and that we may receive from you an expression of } ( 
concerning the manner in which industry can most effectively carry 
jectives. 

Yours very truly, 
HERMAN | 
V1 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Committee, Food Indust 


Foop Inpustry Liaison Group, Executive ADVISOI 
FOOD 


Dairy and animal products: Dr. Ed. M. Searls, National Dairy Produet 
Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 

Grains: George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minr 

Canning and freezing: H. R. Smith, National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW.., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Nuts, dried fruits and confections: H. ©. Dunlap, Dried Fruit Associat 
California, 1 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, Calif 

Seeds, pulses and spices: ‘Thomas J. Sullivan, National Association of Pop- 
corn Manufacturers, Inc., 110 North Franklin Street, suite 721, Chicago 6, 
Til. 

Tobacco: J. P. Vinzant, The American Tobacco Co., Research Laboratory 
400 Petersburg Turnpike, Richmond 24, Va. 


TECHNICAL 


Chemicals: Lea S. Hitchner, National Agricultural (Chemicals Association, 
Barr Building, 910 17th Street NW., Washington 6, D. ( 
Packages: Dr. K. A. Arnold, St. Regis Paper Uo., Deferiet, N. Y. 
Food Sanitarians: Charles A. Clark, General Foods Corp., 250 Park Avent 
New York 17, N. Y. 
‘hairman, Executive Advisory Committee: Herman Faklet 
Millers’ National Federation, National Press Building, Was 


MEMBERS OF Foop INpustry Lia1ison Group By IND 


FOOD 
Diary and animal products: 
(a) Dairy: 
M. H. Brightman, executive secretary. The Dairv Indu 
mittee, 1112 Barr Building, 910 17th Street NW. 
6, D. C. 
R. J. Remaley, American Dry Milk Institute 
La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Dr. E. M. Searls,! National Dairy Products 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
b) Cheese: E. W. Gaumnitz, executive secretary, National 
tute, Inc., 110 North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, II! 
(c) Meat products: 
A. W. Gilliam, American Meat Institute 
Building, Washington 4, D. C 
taymond Schultz, Armour & Co., Stockyards 
2. Grains: 
(a) Wheat: 
Flour millers: 
Herman Fakler,? vice president, Millers’ National Federation 
National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
Paul 8. MecSpadden, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
George B. Wagner,' Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


1 Member, Executive Advisory Committee 
2 Chairman, Executive Advisory Committee. 
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Grains—Continued 
(a) Wheat—Continued 
Bakers: 
Wholesale: J. M. Creed, general counsel, American Bakers 
Association, 1317 F Street NW., Washington 4, D. C. 
Retail: 
William A. Quinlan, general counsel, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America 1317 F Street NW., Washington 4, 
7 C. 
Charles Shupp, Shupp’s Bakery, 5542 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Macaroni manufacturers: Robert M. Green, secretary treasurer, 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Association, 139 North 
Ashland Avenue, Palatine, [I] 
Miscellaneous: Jess B. Smith, president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, 1212 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 
6, Mo. 
(b) Corn: 
Corn products (wet process): Howard A. Prentice, Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation, Inc., Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 
Corn millers: Harry Hunter, secretary, American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIL. 
(c) Wheat and corn: 
Country elevators: 
tay B. Bowden, Grain and Feed Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C. 
Lloyd E. Case, Northwest Country Elevator Association, 
Box 31, Commerce Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg- Mitchell Grain Co., 820 Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas Citv 6, Mo. 
James A. Tawnev, Grain and Feed Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C. 
Terminal elevators: 
William F. Brooks, National Grain Trade Council, Hibbs 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Weston B. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., Bower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
R. C. Woodworth, vice president, Cargill, Inc., 200 Graio 
Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Cooperative elevators: Roy F. Hendrickson, National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives, 711 Fourteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
(d) Rice: 
Millers: William M. Reid, president, The Rice Millers’ Associa- 
tion, 1101 Queen and Crescent Building, New Orleans 12, La. 


3. Canning and freezing: H. R. Smith,! National Canners Association, 1133 
20th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
4, Nuts, dried fruits, and confections: 
(a) Nuts: 
D. R. Bailey, general manager, California Almond Growers Ex- 
change, Sacramento, Calif. 
William F. Seals, president, National Peanut Council, 1111 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
D. M. Swarthout, director of research, California Walnut Growers 
Association, Box 3606, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
W. C. Tesche, general manager, California Walnut Growers 
Association, 1745 East 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(b) Dried fruits: 
William J. Cecil, manager, California Date Mutual, 83-067 
Highway 99, Indio, Calif. 
Harry C. Dunlap,'! vice president, Dried Fruit Association of 
California, 1 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Roy W. Jewell, manager, Prune Administrative Committee, 
2 Pine Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
A. E. Thorpe, California Fig Institute, 846 Divisadero Street, 
Fresno, Calif. 


' Member, Executive Advisory Committee. 
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4. Nuts, dried fruits, and confections—Continued 
(b) Dried fruits—Continued 
Robert M. Warner, research director, California Fig Institute, 
Research Laboratory, 7105 Palm Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 
(c) Confectionery manufacturers: 
Philip P. Gott, president, National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States, Inc., 221 North LaSalle Street, Suite 426, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
James E. Mack, manager, National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States, Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue N W., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
5, Seeds, Pulses and Spices: 
(a) Popcorn: 
Martin D. Coopersmith. The Marjack Co., 1820 Half Street SW., 
Washington, D. C. 
Thomas J. Sullivan,! executive vice president, National Associa- 
tion of Popcorn Manufacturers, Inc., 110 North Franklin 
Street, Suite 721, Chicago 6, Il. 
(b) Seeds: William Heckendorn, executive secretary, American Seed 
Trade Association, 30 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Il. 
(c) Dried beans and peas: 
Chester B. Brown, Morrill, Nebr. 
A. L. Maddux, manager, California Lima Bean Growers Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 512, Oxnard, Calif. 
Atwood McKeehan, Meridian, Calif. 
Robert R. Wilson, Potts Wilson Co., 1501 Throckmorton Street, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
(d) Spices: Ernest H. Winter, executive secretary, American Spice Trade 
Association, Inc., 82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
6. Tobacco: 
Storage and manufacture: 
C, H. Hinnant, Jr., chief engineer, Universal Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc., 
Richmond 14, Va. 
J. B. Vinzant,! Research Laboratory, The American Tobacco Co,, 
400 Petersburg Turnpike, Richmond 24, Va. 


TECHNICAL 
1. Chemicals: 
(a) Agricultural chemicals, insecticides: 
Lea 8. Hitchner,! executive secretary National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Barr Building, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
J. A. Noone, technical adviser, National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Barr Building, 910 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
(b) Chemical specialties: 
Dr. W. KE. Dove, United States Industrial Chemicals Co., Division 
of National Distillers Products Corp., Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Post Office Box 1956, Baltimore 3, Md. 
H. W. Hamilton, secretary, Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, 110 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
2. Packages: 
Rigid containers and flexible containers: 
Dr. K. A. Arnold,! St. Regis Paper Co., Deferiet, N. Y 
H. R. Gill, executive vice president, Textile Bag Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 611 Davis Street, Evanston, IIl. 
or Ottinger, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 601 South 4th Street, St. Louis 2, 
fo. 
Frank Poota, executive secretary, Paper Shipping Sack Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
3. Food sanitarians: 
A. P. Bieber, secretary, National Committee of Food Sanitarians, 59 East 
Van Burean Street, Socony-Vacuum Building, Chicago 5, Ii. 
Charles A. Clark,! sanitation coordinator, General Foods Corp., 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
June 4, 1952. 


1 Member, Executive Advisory Committee. 
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Dr. Bisnoppr. Representatives of 25 different industries are mem- 
bers of this group. 
Senator Maypank. That is what I thought would be to your 
advantage. 
INSECTS AFFECTING CHEESE IN STORAGE 


Mr. Hoyr. Another very serious loss in stored products is the field 
of cheeses. Cheese is stored and aged, as you know, and from the 
time it goes into storage it is subject to attack. There are constant 
buildups of populations in cheese storage places, and mites and 
skippers have been very destructive in attacking these stored cheeses 

Senator Maysank. Where is the cheese stored mainly? Wisconsin? 

Mr. Hoyr. Wisconsin is one of the principal States concerned with 
this problem; yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. May I ask another question? I think Senator 
Maybank will have to leave for another committee. 

Personally, I think Senator Maybank is one of the best authorities 
on agriculture in the Senate. 

Senator Maysank. I appreciate those remarks, but my distin- 
guished chairman knows more about agriculture than I do 


JAPANESE BEETLE PROBLEM 


Senator Youna. We have received a great amount of mail, probably 
more on this subject than any other, that is, discontinuance of the 
sweetpotato weevil and 1 or 2 others 

Senator Maypank. I got a lot of letters only yesterday about 
the Japanese beetles. 

Senator Young. Would you speak on what you think is your 
need in the way of funds for that? 

Senator Mayspank. The letters I have got from some scientists 
and professors say that if we did not appropriate this money for the 
bettle, the danger would be done and we would have to appropriate 
money later on which would be 10 times in amount what we are 
appropriating now. 

Mr. Hoyr. Shortly after January 20, the Secretary asked the 
various agencies of the Department to go carefully over their budgets 
with the idea of pointing out for his information any places where 
we thought reductions could be appropriately made. It is the 
recommendation of the Bureau that we discontinue the Japanese 
beetle quarantine. 

Senator MayBanKk. Now, why is that? 


SPREAD INEVITABLE 


Mr. Hoyr. Because, Senator, we believe that the Japanese beetle 
is going wherever it wants to go in the United States, regardless of 
the precautions that are taken. 

Senator Maypank. In the last 2 years there has been a heavy 
migration in North Carolina and they have just destroyed everything 
Of course, I was not down there in the spring. But they have to spray 
down there now where they did not have to spray 3 years ago. 

Mr. Hoyr. You certainly have to spray if you have Japanese 
beetles now and didn’t have. 
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Senator Maypank. They are all over that area. 

Mr. Hoyt. They have taken over North Carolina and they are 
rapidly taking over South Carolina. There is an established infesta- 
tion in Georgia. 

Senator Maypank. In the Georgia peaches. 

Mr. Hoyt. Not in the peaches yet. They will be a serious factor ir 
the peaches, though. 

Senator MayBank. From what I have seen on my apple trees, I can 
believe that. 

Mr. Hoyt. They are very destructive to all stone fruits, apples, and 
grapes. However, our feeling is that the quarantine only serves the 
purpose of delaying natural spread. 

Now, in North Carolina, we started a delaying program directed 
against the Japanese beetles 12 years ago at least. I don’t remember 
exactly. And for 12 years, in cooperation with the State Department 
of Agriculture, we have been carrying on a suppressive program in _ at 
State. In spite of that, in spite of everything that it was possible 
do, there has not been 1 year in that period in which there has not 
been a continuing spread of the insect. 

Senator Maysnankx. What is the answer? 

Mr. Hoyt. The answer is that we don’t see where the continuing 
spending of Federal funds is doing any more than to aid propor- 
tionately in delaying the spread of the insect. 

Senator Maypank. Well, then, the people that suggested we 
put it back are wrong. 


JAPANESE BEETLE CAN BE CONTROLLED LOCALLY 


Mr. Hoyr. I don’t see what good it would do to put it back. We 
can continue this program and continue to put that much brake on the 
movement of this insect. But we believe that the information has 
been developed now so that people can control it. If you a been 
home you could have been protected. People can control the Japanese 
beetle. 

Senator Mayrpank. By spraying? 

Mr. Hoyr. By spraying, ves, sir; and by the use of the milky 
white disease and by chemical treatment of the soil 

Senator Maynank. There has been information given by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on how to do that? 

Mr. Hoyr. That has been published far and wide, the information 
is available through the Extension Service and through all the agencies 
publicizing research accomplishments of the Department. Anybody 
can get the information. 

Senator Mayrank. I know everybody can, because everybody 
gets it. It is carried in the bulletins and carried in the county news- 
papers and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes, sir. It has been made available throughout every 
possible avenue. 

Senator Maynank. What do you use to fight it? What is the 
principal ingredient of the spray? 

Mr. Hoyr. One of the most effective sprays against the Japanese 
beetle is DDT. 

Senator Mayspank. That is a spray for everything. In boxwood 
the same way. 
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Mr. Hoyr. That is very effective. 

There is a second way of controlling it, and that is the one that is 
principally responsible for the reduced population of the Japanese 
beetle in the older infested areas. That is this milky spore disease, a 
disease of the insect which causes the larvae to turn milky whit: 
They are normally a sort of a dirty or yellowish white. It turns them 
to a pure milky white color like chalk, and they die before they reach 
full growth so that they do not mature. 

Senator Maynank. Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to be asking 
all the questions, but it is quite agreeable to you, I understand. 


BLIGHT ON PINES IN SOUTH 


Now, down in the Carolinas we have a blight on the pines. Of 
course, that is under the forest service. But do you do any experi- 
menting on that at all? 

Mr. Hoyt. That is white pine blister rust? 

Senator MayBanK. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. This Bureau has charge of the control program for 
that disease, Senator. 

Senator MayBank. Did your experiment station in Maryland 
have something to do with that? 

Mr. Hoyt. No, I don’t believe so. 

Dr. Porpnam. I don’t believe the Senator is referring to white pine 
blister rust but to another disease problem. This is not a matter that 
comes under entomology. That is either under Forest Service or 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

Senator Mayspanxk. They opened an office in Spartanburg, S. C., 
some years ago to do some experimenting. 

Dr. Popuam. The Bureau of Plant Industry is working on the 
diseases of the pine. 

Senator MAYBANK. It is getting worse back home. 

Senator Youne. I think that comes under another program. 
Witnesses will appear here later for it. 


BOXWOOD INFESTATION 


Senator Maysank. What about the boxwood? 

Mr. Hoyr. I have heard only the usual complaints about the box- 
wood leaf miner. It has been more serious, has it, lately? 

Senator MaysBank. I would not be able to say that except that 
I notice it more. 

Mr. Hoyt. We get complaints, and they come in spasmodically. 

Senator MayBank. They have been using DDT on that? 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes, as well as lindane. As far as I know, we haven’t 
heard of any more serious condition than usual. 

Senator Mayspank. I think you are absolutely right. It just 
happens to be more noticeable. 


PHONY PEACH AND PEACH MOSAIC PROBLEM 


Mr. Hoyr. Unless you have some more questions on that, we have 
also included in our recommendation to the Secretary that we discon- 
tinue the control of the phony peach disease and the peach mosaic 
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which is being conducted cooperatively with the States. The peach 
mosaic is a western disease of the peach, a virus disease, which occurs 
from Texas on west to and including California. The phony peach 
disease is a virus disease which occurs from Texas east to the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is particularly serious in Georgia, in the Georgia peach belt, 
and in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


PEACH DISEASES CAN BE CONTROLLED BY COMMUNITYWIDE ACTION 


The control of the disease in both cases, both in the case of the peach 
mosaic and the phony peach, consists in the search for and removal of 
diseased trees. 

In the case of phony peach, it has been determined that there are 
insects, the leafhoppers, which serve to carry the diesase from tree to 
tree, so that it is possible for the peach grower, by the use of sprays in 
the season when the leafhopper is abundant, to reduce the amount of 
spreading from tree to tree that occurs. But the peaches are suscep- 
tible to attack. The disease has been found prevalent in wild plums, 
which occur generally over large areas in the Southeast and the South 
and the Southwest. So that there is no doubt that the amount of 
inoculum that is available for continuing this disease in the commercial 
crops is almost unlimited in these reservoirs of wild hosts. And, 
since there is a thoroughly established program which was understood 
by growers and by State people alike, it seemed to us that there was 
no reason why the Federal Government should continue, vear after 
year, to participate in a program in which we had lost all hope of 
eradicating the disease. 

With the finding of these reservoirs of disease among the wild hosts, 
there is no hope of completely wiping out the disease. We feel that, 
therefore, since it is a matter of applied control, the growers, with the 
advice of the State officials, can carry on the program. 

The most important part of the control of these peach diseases is 
communitywide action. If all the farmers in an area will take out 
diseased trees and do their best to control the disease, a very effective 
means of control is available. 


SWEETPOTATO WEEVIL PROBLEM 


The third item is the sweetpotato weevil control program. There, 
again, we have a program which involves cooperation with the States. 
The quarantine involved in this case, as in the case of the peach 
disease, is State quarantine. It is not a Federal quarantine. 

The States have their own quarantine, which prohibits the move- 
ment of the product to uninfested States. 

Senator MAysBank. How about within the State? 

Mr. Hoyr. Within the States, also, yes, sir; interstate and intra- 
state quarantine. 

They have established areas in which they apply control measures 
in the production of sweetpotatoes. They make sure that they are 
planting weevil-free seed, that they produce the slips or sweetpotato 
plants in an environment that assures that they remain free of infesta- 
tion. They are planted out in an area where there is a controlled 
planting so that the adjoining fields will not contain infestation. 
Under that type of control, it has been possible to continue the 
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production of sweetpotatoes over a large area in the South without 
causing general infestation of the product. 

The sweetpotato weevil attacks the sweetpotatoes in storage as well 
as in the fields, so that it carries over in the crop and is there to attack 
the succeeding year’s crop. 

The States in which the infestation does not occur, accept the certi 
fication on sweetpotatoes of the infested States in this control program, 
so that the movement of sweetpotatoes over the various States, under 
the basis of certification of the product as being free from weevil, has 
been very effective and very satisfactory. 


FURTHER 





EXPENDITURE 





OF FEDERAL 





FUNDS NOT JUSTIFIED 
We don’t see where we are contributing anything more than just 
that many dollars to a program, which has become routine. It is an 
effective program, but it has become a routine program. It is a 
control program. And we see no reason why Federal funds should go 
into that kind of a program year after year when there is no ultimate 
objective of more effective control. 

I think that some of the States are going to protest that. In fact, 
they are protesting it. Some of them claim that they can put on 
embargo quarantines and completely restrict the movement of mate- 
rial from one State to another, but we believe that that is a problem 
that can be effectively worked out. We feel that the States will 
accept the certificates of their neighboring State, so that the move- 
ment of these products, under proper precautions, can be continued, 
even though the Federal Government withdraws from the program, 


CONTINUANCE OF JAPANESE 





BEETLE SURVEYS 
Our proposal is, in the case of the Japanese beetles quarantine, 
that the States would assume the responsibility for the certification 
of products and the application of treatment so that the products 
produced within the State can go into interstate commerce under 
certification; that the Federal Government would continue to have 
the responsibility, for surveys to determine whether the Japanese 
beetle occurs. That is a problem which crosses State lines, in which 
the States cannot carry on the functions as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so we are proposing that $150,000 be left in that item to 
finance the survey to keep informed as to the distribution of the 
Japanese beetle. 


ELIMINATION OF PROGRAM 





We are not proposing that any funds be left in the phony peach 
mosaic program. That is a complete elimination of that program. 








AID TO STATES IN 





ADJUSTING PROGRAMS 




























We are recommending that the sum of $49,900 be left in the budget 
for the sweetpotato weevil program, because we believe that a few 
men from the Bureau can be helpful to the States in adjusting their 
programs to continue this work on an effective basis. 

Senator Youna. There is that amount now in the revised budget? 

Dr. Popuam. In the revised budget; yes, sir. 

That is about the story on those three items, Mr. Chairman, unless 
you have any questions. 
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WHEAT-STEM SAWFLY 


Senator Younae. Mr. Hoyt, do you have some money in here for 
the wheat-stem sawfly? 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes ne 

Senator Youna. $17,500? 

Dr. Bisuopr. T here i is no new item for that purpose, Mr. Chairman. 
We have about $84,500 that is devoted to research on the problem 
of the wheat-stem sawfly. We are covering quite a number of phases 
of the work there, a major item being carried on cooperatively with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, for 
the purpose of developing resistant varieties of wheat that can be 
successfully grown in the heavily infested areas in Montana and North 
Dakota. 

Senator Youna. It is now spreading to all the surrounding States; 
is it not? 

Dr. Bisuorpp. There has been some occurrence of the fly in adjacent 
States—South Dakota, Minnesota, and Nebraska, but for the most 
part those infestations have been in native grasses rather than wheat. 
The insect is a native of that area, and there is probably some fluctua- 
tion in the area from year to year. Under favorable conditions there 
might be a slight spread, and then the area might shrink again. The 
infested area extends up into Canada. We are cooperating with the 
Dominion entomologists in the research and development of resistance 
varieties. 


RESEARCH ON BIOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL CONTROL 


We are doing some additional work on the biology of the wheat-stem 


sawfly, with a view to getting more complete information on its devel- 
opment and habits under varying conditions. We are taking up some 
additional work on cultural control. That has been the main reliance 
heretofore; that is, early harvesting, cleaning up the fields, and shallow 
cultivation in the fall. We are attempting to develop more effective 
cultural control methods, those which will not subject the fields to 
blowing and erosion and yet will reduce the infestation of the insect 
carryover from year to year. 

We also are carrying on surveys to determine losses from year to 
year, to determine whether there is spread to other areas, and to what 
extent the native host plants, the grasses, are contributing to the 
infestation. 

The insecticide work is going forward, but we have very little hope 
of effective control from the use of insecticides. It is an expensive 
operation, which yields only partial control of the pest. 

We have some hope for improvement in biological control; that is, 
the utilization of natural enemies of the insect. There are about 25 
species of parasites that are known to attack the wheat-stem sawfly. 
One of those was imported, was introduced into North Dakota and 
Montana about 1930, and at times it has destroyed about 40 percent 
of the infestation. Those natural enemies will tend to hold down the 
infestation under favorable conditions, not only in the wheat itself 
but also in other host plants, the grasses, and so forth. 

Probably Mr. Hoyt will touch upon another new project that we 
have in the budget for increased work on biological control, that is, 
the introduction of effective enemies of various pests in this country. 
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That will give an opportunity to step up to some extent the work on 
biological control of the wheat-stem sawfly. 

Senator Youne. Would additional funds help in hastening the 
development of improved resistant varieties? 

Dr. Bisnorr. Of course, we can expand any program to some ex- 
tent and increase the speed with which results are obtained but we 
have a fairly adequate program in our opinion to meet the situation, 
work on the development of resistant varieties, of course must be slow 
No matter how much money you might spend or how many men you 
might put on, you couldn’t greatly hasten the development of im- 
proved resistant varieties. 

Not only must we look at the effect of the breeding operation on 
insect itself, but the Bureau of Plant Industry, must try to build insect 
resistance into otherwise desirable varieties, that is, those that ar 
resistant to disease, and those that produee a desirable type of grain 
and yield well. 

COOPERATION WITH STATES 


I think, on the whole, our program is going forward very satisfac- 
torily. We have good cooperation with the States of Montana and 
North Dakota, and although neither of the States is putting a great 
deal of funds into it, the cooperation has been entirely satisfactory. 


Senator Youna. I have just one other item I would like to ask you 
& question or two on. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 





In 1952, the budget contained $674,224 for barberry eradication. 

In 1953, the budget was $658,000. And the revised budget was 
$658,000. In connection with salary adjustments, and so on, I 
imagine this program even with the same amount of money would be 
curtailed, would it not? 

Dr. PopHam. The amount recommended for 1954 is the same for 
1953, and what you say, Senator, is true. That is, costs are going up 
on operations. That has been offset to some degree, however, by 
improvement in methods, the more general use of herbicides to replace 
manual labor, and we feel that very satisfactory progress is being 
made in the program as of now. We have had excellent cooperation 
from the States, some of them increasing their efforts as the program 
reaches the maintenance basis. And with those adjustments, we feel 
that the progress is good. 

Senator Youna. Is this the same amount of money that you asked 
the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Youne. Do you still feel that the barberry bush is the 
source of most rust diseases? 

Dr. Pornam. There isn’t any question, Mr. Chairman, about the 
importance of the barberry in the rust complex. These bushes are 
the spring host plant for the fungus which causes rust, so that they 
serve as local sources of infection wherever they are grown. In 
addition to that, it is on the barberry that these races of rust hybridize. 
Senator Youne. How about 15—B? 

Dr. Popnam. You have heard a lot about 15- 





B in the last few years. 
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SERIOUSNESS OF RUST 


Senator Young. In more than 25 years I farmed, I had at least five 
crops completely destroyed by rust and many others partially de- 
stroyed. It was about the most discouraging thing in the world to 
have a beautiful crop of wheat taken over by rust and have to burn 
it all. 

Dr. Poruam. That certainly is true. With the epidemics that oc- 
curred in 1916, and again about 1927, and then in 1935, in 1937. 
There have been local outbreaks of serious consequence since 1937, 
but none quite as general as in the earlier years. 

Senator Youna. In the last 2 years we have been experiencing a 
return of this rust infestation. Crops have been hurt badly by various 
types of rust, particularly 15—B. 

dr. Popuam. That is right. 15—B is a race of the fungus that will 
attack the varieties of grain that were resistant to other races. For 
that reason, it has created quite a problem. It attacks particularly 
the durums, and has caused very serious damage in those areas in 2 
out of the past 3 years. 


ELIMINATION OF BARBERRY BUSHES ESSENTIAL TO CONTROL 


The solution to the rust problem, of course, involves more than the 
removal of the bushes in a single State. It is a combination of remov- 
ing the host plant and the development of varieties of grain that are 
resistant to the races of rust that are present. 

Now, as the bushes are removed, you get a certain amount of stabi- 
lizing of the race complex. 

Senator Youna. But the disease itself has spread: all the way from 
Mexico clear up into Canada; is that not right? 

Dr. Porpnam. Once a new race becomes established in the Great 
Plains area, it may live over winter in the south, where grains remain 
green the year round, and work back up during the growing season. 
So once these races are established, they remain as a constant threat 
in those years when conditions favor the south to north movement of 
rust. 

It is quite important, both from the standpoint of direct control 
and from the point of view of the plant breeder, that these bushes 
be removed just as quickly as possible from the major grain-growing 
areas of the country. 

Senator Youne. Any questions? 


COOPERATION BY STATES 


Senator DworsHak. To what extent do the various States coop- 
erate or match funds on these insect-control projects? 

Mr. Hoyt. We have cooperative relationships with the States 
generally on those programs, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the ratio? 

Mr. Hoyrv. I think we have those figures here. We can give them 
to you. 

Mr. Herre. The estimated contributions to these Federal con- 
trol programs, by State appropriations and including private partici- 
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pation, for the current year is approximately $5 million, which is 
about on a 50-50 ratio with the Federal funds. The Federal appro- 
priation is just over $5 million for this control activity. 

Senator DworsHak, Did you ever undertake any projects where 
the States refused to match funds? 

Dr. Porpaam. This matter of State assistance varies quite a little. 
For instance, under the Plant Quarantine Act and authority that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has, it is possible for the Department, in the 
case of a new introduction of the destructive insect, to move in and 
begin research control work immediately, without regard to what the 
State may do. As the programs progress, however, and better meth- 
ods of control are developed, the history has been that the States 
assume more and more of the responsibilities, including the cost. 
So that on an average, they will be spending about as much as the 
Federal Government, although in some programs they may be spend- 
ing two-thirds of the cost, while in others it would be considerably less 
than 50 percent. 

Senator DworsHak. As a general rule, they are very cooperative, 
though? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes sir. They have cooperated fully in programs of 
this kind, and in fact they sometimes think that we are not carrying 
our full share. 

LEAFHOPPER ON BEANS 


Senator DworsHak. I would like to have a brief report on the 
white fly bean project that was sponsored in south central Idaho 
recently. Have you any funds requested for continuing that project 
in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Hoyr. That program, as it stands now, is actually under way 
on a basis of 50-50 participation between the Bureau and the State 
Department of Agriculture of Idaho, each contributing $10,000, 
making a total of $20,000 available for spraying federally ow ned lands 
in the area, in which the leafhoppers build up to the point where they 
invade the nearby bean fields. 

This has been, over the years, a vexing question, because of the 
fact that the insects come from land which is owned by the Federal 
Government. The land-owning agencies, the agencies of the Federal 
Government that actually control land, do not have the funds for 
applying control measures. They do not feel that they have any 
particular responsibility, because the insects cause no damage what- 
soever on the growth on those Federal lands. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not agree with that contention, do 
you? 

Mr. Hoyvr. I agree with the fact that there is no perceptible damage 
caused by the insects on the Federal lands. 

The fact remains that the federally owned lands serve as a breeding 
ground for these pests, which then in turn invade the cultivated area. 
And we cannot very well escape responsibility, as you fully under- 
stand, Senator, in connection with the protection of those bean fields 


URGENCY FOR BEAN SEED PRODUCTION 


Now, the bean growers are producing a crop that is highly sus- 
ceptib le to the mosaic disease, which is carried by these leafhoppers. 
We are told that this area in which they are growing these beans—they 
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grow them for seed purposes—represents about the last outpost in 
the United States where it is possible to produce adequate supplies 
of clean bean seed for supplying the demand of the country; that 
gradually various areas have had to discontinue the production of 
bean seed, because of diseased conditions and one thing and another, 
until finally this area in Idaho seems to be about the last stand. 
The growers so far have been unwilling to cooperate in the control 
program, their reason being that they can make just as much money 
growing peas and other crops, which would not be susceptible. So 
that the bean seed industry is urging a cooperative program, and the 
State of Idaho and the Bureau are getting together to provide such a 
program this year. 

The appropriation made by the State legislature of Idaho is for 
2 years, so a program of $10,000 is assured for their part of the program 
for next year as well as for this year. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you planning to match that next year 
with Federal funds? 

Mr. Hoyv. Our plans are to request the withdrawal of money from 
the contingency fund in order that we can match that another year, 
if the situation requires it. 

The whole program rests on the findings of a survey which is made 
about in March of each year, to determine whether the situation 
is going t to require a control program. 

A year ago it was not necessary, and they produced their crops 
silt any difficulty, but this year the indications are that severe 
losses are going to result unless this wild growth is sprayed. 

I think that is about the story, Senator Dworshak. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMEN' 


Senator DworsHak. Well, I am glad to hear you say that you do 
believe that because the pest hibernates and originate Ss, you might 
say, on federally owned land, the Federal Government does have a 
very definite responsibility to cooperate. I am sure that in most 
of these control projects, the pests do not originate on Government- 
owned land, federally owned land. Is that right? 

Mr. Hoyt. Well, that is true of a good many of them; ves sir 

Senator DworsHak. In this case it would seem that the Federal 
Government is obligated to do something in the way of cooperating 
with a State government to prevent the loss of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 1 certainly hope you will carry through next year and that 
the results of the project currently under way will be suc h that there 
will be an alleviation of the serious threat, but under any circumstance 
I do hope that you will continue next year to meet that serious 
problem involving federally owned lands. 

Senator Young. We have not heard anything about grasshoppers 
for a long time. What is the forecast on grasshopper infestation this 
year? 

Mr. Hoyt. If you haven’t heard anything about grasshoppers for 
a long time, it speaks pretty well for the control program, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you will pardon a flippant reply to your remark. 
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DEFINITE PROGRESS MADE IN GRASSHOPPER PROGRAM 


Now, we have been carrying on an aggressive program directed 
against the grasshopper. There is no possibility that the end of that 
program is in sight, but we have made very definite progress. And 
the most important ‘ste p has been in the development of a new insecti- 
cide, which is very effective. 

Senator Youna. I am glad to hear that. I have spread a lot of 
bait, using the old method. Sometimes it worked and sometimes not. 

Mr. Horr. That old method of applying bait was such that in the 
first place you had a lot of bulk, and in the second place, as you say, 
sometimes it worked and sometimes it did not work so effectively. 

Senator YounG. You have to get the grasshoppers in the right mood 
to eat it. 

NEW INSECTICIDE EFFECTIVE 


Mr. Hoyt. We have, with the new insecticide, one of these new 
products, and a very small amount, I believe 2 ounces of the material, 
dissolved in a gallon of oil, and that can be applied to kill all the grass- 
hoppers on an acre of land. It really killed them. It is a very effect- 
ive program. 

Senator Youna. I am glad to hear that. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Hoyt. Now, the general policy with respect to the grass- 
hopper control has been undergoing a change. In our relationships 
with the States, we have been discussing continually ways in which 
this program can be stabilized and put on a continuing basis to give 
effective control of the grasshoppers. ‘The principle ‘involved in it 
has led us to feel that in general, on these cooperative programs, 
there should be a three-way cooperation, at least a three-way coop- 
eration—the grower, the State, and the Federal Government. 

So we have been working in the direction of getting, for grass- 
hopper control, about a third participation of each of those agencies. 

We are practically out of the field of aiding in grasshopper control 
on cultivated lands. The farmers, with the new insecticides, have 
pretty well accepted responsibility for protecting their own lands, 
where they are producing crops. But on publicly owned lands, and 
on rangelands, where the grasshopper populations build up, and 
where we have low-value products, it has seemed worth while to 
have these cooperative programs. And they have been quite effec- 
tive, and we believe that, unless there should be another really bad 
year, this system is going to gradually work out into an effective and 
generally accepted system of handling this problem. 

Senator Youna. Has your observation indicated any serious threat 
this year? 

AREAS OF INFESTATION 


Dr. Popuam. There is a bad area in the Southwest which involves 
several counties in New Mexico, and it extends over. into Texas and 
a little into the Panhandle of Oklahoma. That is the largest area 
that shows high population this year. The Wyoming, Montana, and 
western North Dakota areas were quite seriously infested a few years 
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o, where quite a lot of control work was done, and it looks better 
this year. ‘There are spotted infestations throughout eastern Mon- 
tana and extending into North Dakota, but they are not of the type 
that we would expect widespread outbreak of unless conditions are 

ist right and it is associated with drought. And a situation of that 
kind might bring on fairly destructive outbreaks. 

Senator Youna. Is any reduction of funds in the revised budget 
proposed for grasshopper control? 

Dr. Popuam. That figure remains at the same level as for 1953 

Senator DworsHak. Does the mild weather in many States during 
winter make it likely that you will have great difficulty with grass- 
hoppers this summer? 

Dr. Popnam. There were certainly no injuries to the eggs anywhere. 
Once in a while these mild winters work to our advantage. If the 
hatch, as happened in a few cases this spring, was very early, then 
followed by a severe freeze, you take off those that have already 
hatched. But that didn’t happen to a sufficient extent to have any 
particular bearing on the picture. 

Senator DworsHak. I want to commend you on the efficient 
manner in which you handled one grasshopper project in Camas 
County, Idaho, last summer. You did an excellent job and pre- 
vented great losses of agricultural commodities in that area. 

Dr. Pornam. Thank you, sir. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PLANT QUARANTINES 


Senator Younc. What additional plant-quarantine programs are 
contemplated under this $100,000 increase? 

Mr. Hoyt. That is to strengthen the work that is now being carried 
on, Mr. Chairman. A number of the ports of entry are under- 
manned for the amount of work we are obliged to handle. The 
continuing increase in airplane traffic has put a heavy burden on 
the plant-quarantine inspection force. So our proposal is to put 
on additional inspectors at the ports to meet that demand. That is 
the purpose of this request for a $100,000 increase. 

Senator Youna. Out in Honolulu they have done a pretty good 
job with the oriental fruitfly inspection. 


INSPECTION EFFECTIVE 


Mr. Hoyt. We have a very effective method of handling the 
oriental fruitfly inspection, I think, from Hawaii, and the people who 
get on the planes there have the advantage, under our present system, 
that they are not stopped and bothered again. 

Senator Youna. I think it is a good program, and I am glad to see 
that your men out there are doing a good job. 

Mr. Hoyt. We certainly appreciate your saying that, Senator. 
It is a difficult thing for those men day after day. People resent 
having their luggage examined, and all that kind of thing. But I 
think they have done a good job, and I think we can take pride in 
the fact that the way the oriental fruitfly problem has been handled 
demonstrates the value of an adequate appropriation made in time 
to permit research on a program. And we have been aole to reduce 
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the amount of money in that program effectively, and so far we fee] 
very encouraged about the outcome. 

Senator Youne. One other question. How badly do you need 
these 38 new automobiles? 


NEED FOR REPLACING AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Herrewtu. The 38 automobiles, Mr. Chairman, are all replace. 
ments of cars presently in use. Twenty of these, we feel should be 
replaced, have been driven over 130,000 miles. 

Senator Younac. How old are these cars? 

Mr. Herreti. Twenty of the cars that we propose to replace ar 
1942 and older models. The remainder are 1946 or later models 
thit have high mileage, some having been driven 15,000 to 35,000 
miles annually. This number, frankly, doesn’t permit us to bring our 
fleet of cars into what we might consider as a safe and economical! 
o erating fleet. It will permit us to provide replacement for those 
that are in the worst condition, and reduces safety hazards and exces- 
s vely high operating costs on the cars we would trade in. 

Senator YounG. Automobiles are quite essential, too, to you in 
carrying on your work? 

Mr. Herre.u. Yes, sir. The Bureau’s cars are most essential, so 
much so I do not know how our work could go on without them. They 
are used over all types of roe ds, in remote rural and forest areas, many 
of which are inaccessible by public transportation. In those areas 
where limited transportation is available, irregular or infrequent 
schedules would be costly in terms of time of our technical staff. 

Senator Younc. You make a very good case. 

Mr. Herrevu. We feel the use of these cars is essential to the 
conduct of the programs which the Congress has authorized. 

Senator Youna. Are there any other questions? 

Dr. Bisnorr. Mr. Chairman, if time permits, I should like to 
comment very briefly on another item that we have here, an increase 
of approximately $100,000. 

Senator Youna. I would be very happy to have you do that. 


BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF INSECTS 


Dr. Bisnorr. That is for biological control of insects. I think we 
can reduce it to a very few minutes. 

Senator Youna. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Bisnopr. As you well know, we have had a lot of trouble with 
the development of resistance to insecticides of a number of insect 
pests. In other words, the insecticides are not as effective as they 
were when we first started to use them. 

That, together with the fact that we are having problems arise 
relative to the residues of insecticides on various crops, leads us to 
feel that we should strengthen our natural control, that is, the utiliza- 
tion of various parasites and predators for the destruction of our 
insect pests. 

Furthermore, there is an opportunity to do much in the way of 
control of weeds by biological means. You are probably familiar 
with the fact that we have introduced some beetles that are destroying 
the Klamath weed in the West, which has taken over large areas of 
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range lands. We think that perhaps halogeton, that you have heard 
much about in recent months, might possibly be controlled by biologi- 
calmeans. In that way you are utilizing natural processes rather than 
using insecticides and cultural methods to control these pests. 

Under this program, we would strengthen our biological control in 
a number of different fields, including the question of better control 
of the wheat stem sawfly, of the pink bollworm of cotton, and many 
other pests, largely by going back to the source of these insect enemies 
and bringing in the biological control agents that exist there. 


CONTROL BY MEANS OF DISEASES 


We are also hopeful of doing much more in the line of control of 
these pests by means of diseases. Our Bureau has been very weak in 
that respect. Canada, for instance, is spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on the use of diseases in the control of forest and other 
pests, and we have done very little in that direction. We think that 
is a field which is very promising, and we are hopeful of expanding it 
to a considerable extent. The Japanese beetle disease that was 
mentioned a short time ago is a good example of what can be done in 
in the way of pest control by a disease. 

Senator Young. Canada has been doing a very good job in many 
fields. I do not know what their appropriations are, but I gather that 
they have been doing more extensive work than we have in certain 
fiek ds. 

Dr. Bissopr. Their appropriations have increased much more 
rapidly than those of our Bureau. That is particularly true of 
forest-insect research. They have laboratories that have cost well 


over a million dollars each, now well manned, with competent help. 


COOPERATION WITH CANADA 


We are cooperating very closely with the group in Canada on 
forest-insect problems. They are furnishing us some material, virus 
diseases of sawflies, for instance, that we have been trying out in this 
country with eminent success. 

Senator YounG. One other question on the automobiles. How 
much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Herrewu. I would like to supply that for the record , Mr. 
Chairman, if | may. The Bureau requested 38 cars from the Bur. au 
of the Budget. 

Senator Tuyr. Would that be an increase over the numbers of 
automobiles that you had last year? 

Mr. Herre.u. No, sir; this was only for replacement of our present 


fleet. 


RESISTANCE OF INSECTS TO INSECTICIDES DEMONSTRATED 


Mr. Hoyt. Dr. Bishopp spoke, Mr. Chairman, about the problem of 
resistance in insects, and we have just this one sample here to show 
you. These roaches, here, are from the resistant strain of roaches, 
and they have been given, a week ago, a dose of insecticide 64 times 
as much is deadly to the normal roach. And you see how perfectly 
healthy and well they seem to be after a week of exposure, where they 
get nothing but this to feed on. And these others here were dead in 
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24 hours. ‘These are more of the normal type. So you can see what 
resistance means in terms of the application of controls. You can 
apply 64 times as much material and still not kill them, whereas these 
are perfectly dead with one sixty-fourth of the dosage. We just 
wanted you to get an idea of what the resistance factor means in 
terms of controlling injurious insects. 

Senator Youne. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Hoyt. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Controu or Forest Pests 


STATEMENTS OF DR. W. L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE; HENRY G. HER- 
RELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF (ADMINISTRATION), BUREAU 
OF ENTOMOLOGY AND QUARANTINE; DR. JAMES A. BEAL, IN 
CHARGE, FOREST INSECT INVESTIGATIONS, BUREAU OF EN- 
TOMOLOGY AND QUARANTINE; EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; I. J. MASON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
TIMBER MANAGEMENT, FOREST SERVICE; JOHN F. SHANKLIN, 
CHIEF, LAND USE MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR; JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


BUDGET SCHEDULE 


(Schedules from the justifications follow:) 


For the protection and preservation of the forest resources of the United States, 
it is necessary to suppress and if possible eliminate destructive insect pests and 
diseases that threaten timber areas. Programs conducted under this appropria- 
tion are authorized by the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U. 8. C. Supp. 1, 594), 
the Lea Act (16 U.S. C. 594a), and the Plant Quarantine Act of 1912, as amended 
(7 U.S. C. 151-167). Activities include two types of work: 

1. Control operations to suppress or eradicate forest insect pests and dis- 
eases, including the white pine blister rust. 

2. Surveys on forest lands to detect and appraise infestations of forest 
insect pests and tree diseases, and in cooperation with research units to 
recommend protective measures. 

The control programs are carried on jointly by Federal, State, and private 
agencies under the technical direction and leadership of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. The cooperating Federal agencies include the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine and the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, and Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Survey work is primarily the responsibility of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, assisted in connection with the Forest Pest Control Act. 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

The programs are administered by existing field offices maintained by the 
several cooperating agencies in the affected forest regions. The personnel en- 
gaged in this work have been included in the statements of the cooperating 
agencies which appear elsewhere. 


Appropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1953 - - - ‘ pie. é .. $6, 649, 434 
Revised budget estimate, 1954- . da ; i800. 6, 650, 000 
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Appropriation act, 1953 350, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 412 


Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 


Increase (to round off the estimate 


Forest Pest Control Act 
(a) Detection and appraisal surveys 
(b) Operations to control destruct 
on lands irrespective of owners 
(c) Contingency fund 


Subtotal 


White pine blister rust 

(a) Leadership, coordination, and technical di 
rection of white pine blister rust control 
(Entomology and Plant Quarantine 

(6) Blister rust control operations on the national 
forests (Forest Service 

(c) Blister rust control on lands under jurisdic- 
tion of Interior Department (Department 
of the Interior 

(d) Cooperative blister rust control on State and 
privately owned lands (Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine) -.. 335, 943 363 363, 000 


Subtotal }, 190, 284 ai 3 + 5 3, 300, 000 
Unobligated balance 643, 710 


Total available or estimate 950, 000 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’’ +50, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 412 

Total appropriation or estimate }, 000, 000 

1 Includes $172,800 transferred to ‘‘Eradication of foot-ar nouth and other 


and poultry, Agricultural Research Administration” for the control and eradica 
of swine, in connection with which the Secretary of Agriculture, declared a state of 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Forest Pest Control Act 


The 1954 budget estimate for this item is $3,350,000, the sam« 
appropriated for 1953, The forests of the United States are today suff 
the most extensive and destructive outbreaks of forest pests that have been 
experienced in the last half century. Long-continued drought conditions from 
southern California eastward to Florida, cyclonic windstorms in the Douglas-fir 
areas of the west coast and the spruce areas of the northern Rocky Mountains, 
and numerous fires throughout the drought areas in the Southern and South- 
Central States have created very favorable conditions for the building up of 
insect outbreaks. Since disturbances such as these have contributed to the 
development of some of the worst outbreaks experienced in the past they must 
be kept under constant surveillance. 

Appraisal surveys completed during the autumn of 1952 have determined the 
needs for control operations during the latter half of fiscal year 1953 against the 
spruce budworm in Oregon and Montana, the Englemann spruce beetle in Mon- 
tana and Idaho, pine beetles in the Southwest, and various forest pests in other 
areas. Examinations have also revealed forest insect outbreaks that will require 
control during fiscal year 1954; also certain insect infestations of a less serious 
nature at the present time may develop into destructive outbreaks during the 
coming year, 
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The extent of control operations that may be required during the first 6 months 
of fiscal year 1954 will depend upon the effect produced on over-wintering popula- 
tions of insects by climatic and biological conditions during the coming winter 
and spring. ['xaminations made during the spring of 1953 will reveal the effect 
of these conditions and will permit such adjustments in these operations as will 
be required to meet the problems then found to exist. Likewise examinations 
made in the fall of 1953 will reveal conditions that will govern the extent of contro 
operations that should be undertaken during the latter part of fiscal vear 1954 
Control requirements, therefore, for fiscal vear 1954 cannot be accuratelv deter 
mined at this time. They can be determined only by subsequent examinations 
during calendar vear 1953 

In view of the impracticability of determining at this time of vear the precise 
amounts needed for control work on the various infestations, it is proposed to 


modify in 1954 the nature of the contingenev fund and the criteria for use of the 
fund for control work on the individual outbreaks 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN CRITERIA FOR USE OF CONTINGENCY FUND 


Experience since enactn the Forest Pest Control Act has demonstrated 
the desirability of changes in the criteria now governing the use of the contingenc 
fund. The following proposal has the concurrence of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Conditior nde l ch contingens fund now released 


On March 38. : ( I nt submitted to the ynegress a budget emend 
appropriation of Sé iillion under the For 
52 million would be available for obligation on! 
cretarv of Agriculture wit! the appro al of the Bur 
essary to meet emerge nditions The President 
following « anatory stateme concerning tt Cc condi ol 


vould b ased for obligation: 
availabie for control operations bevon 


s Projects Wot ld be 


a pest for 


operations 


were delave 
thi ‘typ HLOLOgIC uy s and the import 
fully considers 
are written in term 
ould nste f unfor mergencies arising on 
notice Actually. the ure nergen< character of forest pest 


much from a nev . foreseen infestations. but 


rather trom the sudden deve iopment of a known and observed pest center into an 
’ : 


actual or threatened epidemic of proportions warranting control Many infesta- 
tions must he observed over a considerable period ot time before a d 
can be made as to what if anything should i 

cultural control An infestation may be composed of an aggressive population 


etermination 


be done in the way of chemical or 


and be on the increase, or it may be on the decline. Populations may be reduced 

drastically by extremely cold winters or they may survive intact during mild ones. 

They may increase as a result of an invasion from surrounding areas or may 

decline as a result of dispersal outward from an infested area. The onset of 

drought conditions, the likelihood or location of forest fires and dstorms 

cannot be foretold. Any or all of these factors operate to quickly alter the forest 
i problem as it may be visualized at anv one time. 

eed is for a fund available for timely release to initiate or expand forest 

ntrol programs based on current survey informatior The exact time 

the control program should be started or expan 1 ad de pends upon many 

The hal its ar d behavior »f most forest insect ESTs, the re action of 

forest trees to their attack, and weather conditions, make it im ible to estimate 


many months in advance what the status of an insect infestati will be. 
Proposed modification of conditions under which contingency fund would be re leased 


During 1954 and succeeding fiscal years, it is proposed that the entire amount 
of the appropriation, except the portion estimated for detection and appraisal 
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surveys, be constituted as a contingency fund, to be made availal 
ipon approval of the Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget, for t! 
purposes: 

Miscellaneous small projects.—This category includes these small proj 
are discovered while still in the incipient stage, and which require pre 
to obviate the need for enlarged control « pe ratior at a later 
maintenance control work which is normally practiced ir t 
tional, and other forested areas would be included j 
knowledge of many areas indicates that these condit 
This is exemplified by the pine beetle situation i 

to ¢ , 
giving rise to outbreaks. In 1951 approximately $33,000 wa 
these “spots; in 1952 approximately $23,000 was tt 
that $20,000 will be needed during the current 

At the beginning of each fiscal year current 

is type of project would be available, and ther 
o that the various agencies administering suc 
to act pron ptly on the control needs as reported 

La Je-S¢ rhe proy ets. TI is category covers lars 
the prior fiscal year and those so severe that 

eeded. 

During the current vear, such project 
In Colorado, a developing situation witl 
pruce budworm in Oregon, Washingto 
pine, and several other programs of : 
need for such projects can | learly f 
trees) requiring treatment are subject 
made. In most instan 

timates are made, an¢ 
the budget vear For instance, 
est-blish the need and extent of 
of 1954. 

With the exception of funds needed 
of the funds for large scale projects wor 
Julv 1, so as to be available for conti 
fiscal vear. 

U'nforeseen outhreaks This catecorvy 
of an emergency character which de 
the location nor the extent of the cont 
and requests for release of funds would 
an emergeney outbreak had occurred 
control measures before the outbreak 

Under the present system of attempti 
funds for each of a number of projects, 
nature (mild or extremely cold winters, 
forest fires, ete.) are often such that the actual 
considerablv from that presented in the budget 


2 years earlier. The proposed procedure would provid 


emergency needs as they arise based on rm pial 


surveys. 
If this proposal is approved, the appropriation lang 
inserting $2,920,000 instead of $500,000 as the amou 
the approval of the Bureau of the Pudget, for purposes : 
Pest Control Act, and the reference to emergency nditi 
The proposed changes in the language of this item follow (new la 
deleted matter enclosed in black brackets 
“For carrying out the pro\ isions of the Act approved June 25, 19 ) 
Supp. [1] V, 594—1-594—5), $3,350,000, of which [$500,000] $2,920,001 
apportioned for use pursuant to section 3679 of the |} 1 Stat ‘ 
for the purposes of said Act only to the extent that the Secretary 
of the Bureau of the Budget, finds necessary [to meet et 
under the then existing conditions.” 
Under this plan, the justification statements 
describe probable financial requirements for the 
shown below. 


evise¢ 
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PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR 1953 AND 1954 








Information regarding the known outbreaks and other potentially seri: 


situations, based on current knowledge (December 1, 1952), is presented belo 








Estimated obligat 
based on present kr 







Obligations | edge (Dec. 1, 1952 
incurred, ton at 
1952 
Fiscal year Fiseal ye 
1953 1954 














Montana-Idaho spruce bark beetle 
4 violent windstorm in 1949 which blew down trees over 
a wide area developed large populations of spruce bark 
beetles. A very severe outbreak of spruce bark beetles i 
standing trees occurred generally throughout the spruce 
t 








1 $575,000 | $1, 400 














ype of western Montana and northern Idaho about July 
, 1952. Surveys made since then indicate about 650 mil 

yn board feet of timber out of a total spruce stand of 
6 billion board feet within the infested area has been 
killed, An additional 64% billion board feet of spruce 
within the region is ultimately threatened. Slightly more 
than 60 million board feet of infested trees have already 
been removed by logging, leaving about 590 million board 
feet of infested timber from which new beetle broods can 
emerge for fresh attacks in 1953 

Infested areas are classified in 3 groups. The first 

















ire 

those areas which can be made accessible in time for con- 

trol by logging and removal of infested material. The 

second group is made up of areas in which infestation has 

progressed so far that the remaining values do not justify 

control expenditures. The third group includes areas too 

inaccessibie to reach in logging in 1953 but with sufficient 

volume in uninfested spruce to justify control expendi 

tures. In these areas it is proposed to fell and spray in 
fested trees, and fell trap trees. 

Che spruce bark beetle in this area has a high proportion 

of adults developing in 1 year in contrast to Colorado where 

2 years were required to complete its cycle. The opera- 

tions in the spring of 1953 will therefore concentrate on 

preventing emergence of adults during July of 1953, Be- 

cause of the extent of this outbreak and time limits placed 

on actual control during the spring, the control problem 

will be much greater in the late summer | 

Englemann spruce bark beetle on national forests in Colorado $934, 842 570, 000 



































150, OO 
Control work, continued during the summer of 1952, 
accomplished the treatment of 233,000 trees. This work, 
coupled with increasingly effective biological factors, 
generally reduced this devastating insect epidemic to 
endemie level. In only a few locations does an epidemic } 
potential remain. $150,000 is needed to treat these few 
locations during the summer and fall of 1953. On the 
remainder of the vast area the population of this destruc- | 
tive insect is now being controlled by natural biological } 
factors. This is a highly favorable outlook. The area 
will be kept under surveillance to detect any tendency for 
the insect to increase to epidemic proportions. | 
Spruce budworm on Douglas fir and white fir in the Flathead, | 
Lolo, Helena, Deerlodge, and Gallatin National Forests, . 
Mont 2714, 991 237, 960 300, 000 


Spruce budworm infestations are widespread in the 
northern Rocky Mountain area. In certain areas the 
infestations have intensified to the point that significant 
killing is resulting, especially to Douglas fir timber 
This species has become increasingly valuable, with 
present sales of national forest timber averaging $4 to $10 
per M board feet. Average stands are 10,000 board 
feet per acre. 183,300 heavily infested acres will be 
sprayed during fiscal year 1953 at a cost of about $1.30 per } 
acre. This program is intended to control those portions 
of the infestations where serious tree mortality is occurring. 










| 
It is estimated that additional areas of 230,000 acres may | 
need spraying in fiscal year 1954. ‘Those areas are at | 
present less heavily attacked than those planned for in | 
1953. | 


1 Includes $90,000 released from contingency fund, and $317,725 anticipated future release from this fund. 
2 Represents amount obligated under an allotment of $55,500 from the contingency fund. 
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Estima obligations, 
based 1 | knowl- 
Obligations edge (Dec. 1, 1952 
incurred, 
1952 


Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1953 1954 


Douglas-fir beetle in Douglas fir on national forest land in 
BORE hcaccotieas- le ; és $26, 000 $90, 000 
This insect is killing more timber within the Rocky 
Mountain area than any other forest insect at present. 
The Douglas fir timber has become increasingly more 
important in the timber economy of the region. It is 
planned to test on a practical seale the feasibility of chem- 
ical control by felling and spraying trees in a selected urit. 
The estimated cost provides for a “‘pilot plant’’ chemical 
control project in high-value stands which will yield 
valuable information on methods, costs, and results, and 
is an essential initial step toward ultimate control. The 
selection of areas will be based on precontrol surveys in 
fiscal year 1953. Logging will be directed toward utiliza- 
tion of infested trees as far as accessibility permits. 
Western pine beetle in southern California : $29, 772 | 20, 000 
Infestation in this area of high recreational value con- 
tinues to show tendencies to increase in severity on both 
Federal and privately owned lands. Indications are that 
much more severe outbreaks will occur in 1953 in several 
areas. The amount indicated will probably be matched 
by State and county funds on an acreage basis This has 
thus far been adequate to finance control on the private 
lands. Unit costs are higher on Federal than on private 
lands because of their relatively inaccessible location and 
generally larger trees. However, it is essential that control 
on Federal land be carried out to prevent reinvasion of 
private property on which contro] work is being done. 
Long continued drought has contributed to the suscepti- 
bility of the pine stands in this area. Control operations 
are therefore carried on to prevent more serious outbreaks 
from developing in these recreational areas. 
jark beetles in ponderosa pine and Douglas fir in Arizona | 
(Crook National Forest) ) 60, 000 
Surveys in 1952 under the activities of the newly estab- 
lished station at Albuquerque revealed an epidemic situa- 
tion on the Crook National Forest in Arizona of bark 
beetles on ponderosa pine and Douglas fir. It is estimated 
that 12,000 trees should be treated in 1953. The timber 
values are high and the area also is a high-use recreational 
area. Approximately 10,000,000 board feet have already 
been killed and 120,000,000 is ultimately threatened. It is 
estimated that the epidemic will require additional treat- 
ment in 1954 and surveys in 1953 will determine the 
requirements. 
Black Hills beetle on ponderosa pine in the Colorado National 
Forests... i 
Infestations are continuing in several forests in Colorado 
with the most serious on the Roosevelt National Forest 
he extremely cold weather of 1950-51 greatly reduced the 
severity of the infestation. Because of this no work was 
planned on the Roosevelt National Forest for 1952, but the 
infestations were kept under close surveillance to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the ‘‘freeze.’"’ Surveys in 1952 on 
the Roosevelt National Forest showed approximately 
8,000 infested trees This population is sufficient to 
rebuild to epidemic status unless chemical control i 
applied. It is planned to take advantage of the reducti 
in population and bring this infestation down to endemic 
level. The amount indicated includes work in small 
epidemic centers on the San Juan, Rio Grande, Pike, § 
Isabel, and Uncompahgre Forests, and it is believed that 
the 1954 operation should result in a cleanup of these 
infestations 
Western pine beetle on ponderosa pine northern California 
national forests ‘ 2 40, 000 50, 000 
There is a general tendency for the insect population to 
increase in northern California in spite of the general suc- 
cess following the use of sanitation salvage logging as a 
control measure. Some of the amount indicated is for 
control in cutover areas in which serious losses are occur 
ring in the reserve stand. Northern California forests 
contain large volumes of the best ponderosa pine in the 
West. Wherever possible sales will be made to remove 
infested trees and susceptible trees to minimize the need 
for direct control. 
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Estimated obligatior 
based on present know 
Obligations edge (Dec. 1, 1952 
incurred, 
1952 
Fiscal year Fiscal yea 
1954 


rine beetle on lodgenole pine in the Kootenai and 
net National Forests, Mont 

infestation is on Federal, State, and private lands 
atment has extended over a period of years. It is 
hoped that the 1954 program will prove to be the final 
mopun. The estimated cost for 1954 is to take care of the 
Federal share of whatever work becomes necessary as 
determined by surveys in 1953. This is based on 4 nos- 
ble job of treating 9,000 trees. Infested trees will be 

syed or felled and sprayed to kill the broods 
rs and sawflies on pine plantations in Michigan and 
stations of spittlebugs and sawflies continne t 
ten plantations in the national forests in Michigan 
onsin ‘ell established control methods are 
a very effective manner The plantations are 
ncreasingly valvable with increase in age, and 
eas’res are warranted Surveys made in the 
will be the basis for a more exact estimate of the 
trol work necessary d‘'ring fiscal year 1954 
resent estimate of $28,000 is the best that can be 

+ year in advance of surve 


beetle on ponderosa pi I tah (Dixie National 


Hills beetle has shown enidemic tendencies 
as on the Dixie National Forest and adjacent 
land Several areas of infestation have 
bv chemical control work that has already 
Other centers have develoned and were dis- 
by survevs in 1952 The area is adjacent to the 
invon N ition il ark on whit h control work 18 
osed, and activities will be coordinated to reduce 
if these newer outbreaks to endemic level 
tle in Washington and Oregon 
rehensive aerial and ground survey of infested 
1-thrown fir in areas of Oregon and Washington 
leted in 1952 Following 2 severe windstorms, 
in the winter of 1950-51, the combined destruc 
Douglas fir by blowdown and bark beetle attack in 
ng trees was catastrophic Che only means avail- 
st natural control of this epidemic is through re- 
ted material by commercial logging The 
n is for a continvance of checking on the 
population to direct logging activities to infeste 
her weging will produc he greatest effect 


K 
d 


l 
tle in Fl 
vy by the turr tine 


rid 28, 000 
rida is far more 
1d than was first believed. Infesta- 
la National Forest have resvlted in 
us losses both in terms of r volumes and in naval 
Control operations to date have been highly effec- 
ut with continued drough nditions in the region 
utloo 1 untreat i s uncertain. The 
iking a surv f ite land situation 
n to believe that in tations are de 
54 needs may be considerably higher 
ated 
n longleaf pins 
responsible for a great deal of loss in bot! 
longleaf pine seedlings in the Southern 
by burning inf “i area Che 
d needles are entirely consumed by the fire, but the 
f seedling itself is uninjured 
US small projects on national forests 
ire a number of smaller projects on national 
planned for fiscal year 1954 lhe Great Basin tent 
pillar on valuable recreational areas, $5,000; the 
beetle on white fir on a highly used recreat 


yn the 


nal 
per also, $10,06 und a spruce bud 

ifestation, $5,000, allin New Mexico he balance 

f $6,000 is for work on small projects in other national 


pine Mesc ro Indian R rvation, N. Mex 
Nat ] f 


20, 000 
mercial ponder- 
In addition t 
ol prac 

£ i e program 

{f the we tarted 19 ind should 

verr exter ands and af 

ction to future crops of pine on t lands 


rd 


y 
I 


* Includes $11,050 released from contingency fund. 
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Obligations 
incurred, 
1952 


California national parks bark beetles i, $30, 000 $40, 000 
The bark beetle situation in California national parks 
has been one of maintenance control to prevent epidemi 
conditions from developing. The work has been success- 
fully executed but surveys in 1952 show an upward 
dency in populations of pine bark beetles. In view of this 
it is considered that slightly higher expenditures may be 
necessary in fiscal] year 1954 to be determined by surveys in 
1953, 
Miscellaneous small projects on land under cont Depart- 
ment of the Interior in several States 
There are from 15 to 20 projects 1 
$15,000 in control costs which are imy 
parks, monuments and other Interi 
scenic values and prevent developn 
tions Insects involved are bark beetles. 
needle minors, 


PROJECTS FOR WHICH NO FUNDS ARE ESTIMATEI 


Southern pine beetle in Mississippi 
A severe outbreak of southern pine beetk 
covered in an early stage on the Homochitt 
Forest and adjacent private lands in the late spr 
$9,250 was released from the fiscal year , 
fund in order to get initial contro] star 
major cost is being incurred in the firs 
1953. This is a fast moving epidemic sinc 
generations of insects per year 
Oregon-Washington Spruce Budworm 
The $409,000 estimated for work 
spring months of 1953 is expected to ¢ 
all areas of epidem infestations where 
imminent I nent will extend 
where the infestations are also of h 
hoped that natr factors of control ( 
any work necessary vereafter will be of a 
acter f category of miscellaneous sm 
which cannot be anticipated at this time 
Western pine beetle on ponderosa pine in 
wood Reservoir, Boise National Forest 
This operation was concluded w 
control work completed in July 
on a maintenance basis Log 
is removing insect-infested trees from t 
complishing maintenance of th 
tate. 
Mountain pine beetle on white pine in northerr 
Surveys completed in the fall of 1952 reveal 
population levels are subsiding. Bec 
favorable outlook, no control fur 
year 1954. Well over 1  billic 
conservatively valued at $35 million 
This valuable resource will receive nt 
lance to determine beetle population tr 
upsurge may he countered hy appropria 
In the meantime salvage of infested tre¢ 
continue, removing as many beetles fr 
practical, thus contributing to the over 
ing from al! factors 
Reserve for unforeseen outbreaks of an emergen 
which experience shows can be expected to develo 
the control season 
Contingency fund, unallocated 


Subtotal, control projects 
Detection and appraisal surveys 
Unohligated balance, in addition t lk ted amount 
contingency fund 


Appropriation 1952, 195¢ ate 195 2,4 177, 3, 350, 000 
4 Represents allotment from cont 


§ Excludes $172,800 transferred ; 
nimals and poultry, Agricultural Resea 
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Senator Youna. Dr. Popham, you are appearing in behalf of the 
budget for the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Your 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1953 was $6,649,434, and the revised 
budget is $6,650,000. 

Dr. Pornam. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Younac. That is approximately the same amount as you 
had last year, but it is about $800,000 below the previously proposed 
budget? 

Dr. Porpuam. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a statement? 

Dr. Poruam. Just a very brief statement, after which we would like 
to discuss some of the major projects that have been under way for 
the past few years, and a little bit about the outlook. 


AUTHORITY TO CONDUCT WORK 


As you will recall, the Forest Pest Act of 1947 provides the Secretary 
of Agriculture with authority to cooperate with other Federal agencies, 
States, and local groups in carrying out measures for the suppression 
or control of forest insects and diseases. The Secretary in turn dele- 
gates responsibility to agencies in the Department, or in other Federal 
agencies, that are best equipped to carry out certain functions. 

Under this authority, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine develops nationwide surveys to locate any infestations of forest 
insects that may be new to this country, or native insects that are 
developing in a way to indicate that extensive outbreaks may be in 
the offing. 

This information is furnished to Federal land managing agencies, to 
State agencies, and to local timber protective associations and others 
who may be interested in carrying out control for one reason or 
another. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry carries on similar studies with respect 
to diseases that may affect forests. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WORK PROGRAMS 


In developing these programs, or determining the programs that 
should be undertaken, the Forest Service, in the case of lands under 
their direction, various agencies of the Department of the Interior with 
regard to lands under their jurisdiction, advise with the Bureau in 
determining what programs should be undertaken and the extent 
and nature of those programs. 

The object of this undertaking, of course, is to detect, in the early 
stages situations that may be leading to serious outbreaks, and to 
apply control measures before the emergency develops. 'T hat has not 
always been possible. Insect populations very often are associated 
with some unusual condition in the woods. For example, a severe 
drought may weaken trees in an area to a point where they are much 
more subject to attack by some of the bark beetles than they would 
otherwise be. Or, in another situation, a severe blowdown may leave 
a lot of weakened trees in the forest and lead to unexpected and very 
extensive buildup of beetles. 
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So the effort that has been put forth jointly is to detect incipient 
outbreaks promptly, and if corrective or preventive action can be 
taken, to do that just as quickly as possible. 


SURVEY PROCEDURE 


Now, I would like to comment just briefly on some of the trends that 
have developed with regard to surveys, which is a responsibility of the 
Bureau of Entomology. 

This matter of trying to keep abreast of insect developments over 
the vast forested areas of this country is a difficult job. It takes a 
great many men, pairs of eyes, and people who are interested in and 
conscious of what they are seeing, in order to detect these incipient 
outbreaks before there is real serious trouble. 

It was believed, and I think experience is proving, that the foresters 
who are generally in the area, whether they are industrial, State, or 
Federal, are just as good observers as trained entomologists once they 
know what to expect in the area and understand the different stages 
in the life, or annual life cycle, of the particular bug that may be 
causing damage. 

Ordinarily there would not be more than 4 or 5 forest pests in any 
one area that you would expect to cause a great deal of damage. 
Much of the time of the trained people now is being used in con- 
ducting schools, or in training others who make their living in the 
woods, to become conscious of insects and diseases, and to make 
frequent and periodic reports of what they see. The accomplish- 
ments in the survey field during the past 2 or 3 years are very en- 
couraging. 

Another method that is becoming much more useful, and antici- 
pated at the time, is the use of the airplane for survey purposes. 
Small aircraft can be used to determine the extent of most any out- 
break of defoliators. It is useful in establishing the boundaries of 
outbreaks of bark beetles, but, of course, that is not so good, because 
the tree has to be badly damaged or killed before it shows up. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I was thinking, that if you are going 
to observe it from the air, your tree is almost damaged to the point 
that it is either absent or the foliage is dropping off, and by that 
time it is too late. 

Dr. Pornam. That is right, Senator, except that prior to the 
time we had the airplane there was so much of this area that was 
never observed either from the ground or from the air. 

Senator Toye. I do not mean it is too late to do something about 
it, but it has already done its damage to the tree that has been affected. 

Dr. Popnam. In the case of bark beetles, that is quite true. In the 
case of defoliators, you can detect the feeding in time to spray the 
area or to plan your spray program so as to save the timber. 

Senator Ture. Yes, that is very true. But on the beetle, I thought 
when you recognized it from the air the damage had already been 
done. 

Dr. Porpnam. The damage has been done to that tree. And the 
benefit, of course, from a survey of that kind is to indicate the extent 
and severity of the infestation, because any control work of value 
would be aimed at the protection of other trees not yet damaged. 
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USE OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator Younc. How many planes do you have? 

Dr. Popnam. Some of this work is done on a contract basis, but for 
experimental purposes, and for survey during the proper season, the 
Bureau has two planes that are particularly equipped for that. 

Senator Young. And you are asking for a replacement of both 
those planes? 

Dr. Popnam. No; the replacement on aircraft does not pertain to 
those two. It is for other aircraft which is used in connection with 
grasshoppers, Mormon cricket control, and other control projects. 

Senator YounGc. While we are on the subject, we might as well 
complete the testimony on that. 

How many planes do you have for that? 

Dr. Popnam. We have a total of 13 planes—2 in use on the Forest 
Pest Control item and the remainder are used in other Bureau work. 
Some of those are experimental, completely experimental. Others 
have various types of equipment in them that are used for demon- 
stration purposes. 

Senator YOuNG. Why are you asking for the replaceme nt of these 
two? 

Dr. Popnam. Mr. Chairman, I think you will find that that request 
is carried from 1 year to another, and it is primarily to replace a 
plane in case of a crash or obsolescence. We have had that authority 
before and have used it only as occasion necessitates. If a plane goes 
down, it is likely to be through. The Bureau’s fleet has actually 
been decreased from 27 to 13 over a period of the last 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Tuyr. Did you lose a plane last year? 

Mr. Popuan. We have been extremely fortunate in not having 
lost a plane last year. We did have a serious crash in July 1951 in 
Georgia in which a pilot was killed and plane completely demolished. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Youna. You have a request for eight automobiles? Will 
you explain that request? How old are the cars, and how many miles 
have they been driven? 

Mr. Herre tu. The cars that we are proposing to replace have been 
driven from 90,000 to 160,000 miles or more. ‘Three are 1942 models 
or older. Others are 1947 and 1948 models which have had heavy 
annual mileage and where the cost of repair and operation are excessive. 

Senator Younc. How many did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for? 

Mr. Herreii. We requested authority to acquire eight vehicles, 
which was approved. 

Dr. Popuam. Some very substantial progress has been made, Mr. 
Chairman, in connection with some of the programs that have been 
under way for the past 2 or 3 years, including some that we reported 
on last year and the year before. Most of these, I might say, are on 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. A great 
many of them are on lands owned by the Forest Service. As Mr. 
Cliff of that agency is familiar with those operations, with your per- 
mission, | would like for him to report on them. 
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TIMBER LOSSES SUSTAINED FROM INSECTS AND TREE DISEASES 


Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, before I do that, I would like to point 
out that in this country as a whole, the timber losses we are sustaining 
from insects and tree diseases exceed the losses from fires. During 
the decade 1934 to 1943, 460 million cubic feet of timber w " killed 
in this country by fire, and in the same period, 622 million cubic feet 
was killed by forest pests. This estimated loss from insects and 
diseases represented only the more obvious losses, namely, the epidemic 
losses. And it covers only commercial timber. It takes no account 
of growth that is lost or of species value. The losses to watershed 
protection, the increased fire hazards that are created, are also very 
expensive. 

COLORADO SPRUCE BARK BEETLE EPIDEMIC 


During this fiscal year, we will bring under control two of the 
largest and most devastating insect epidemics which have occurred in 
this country and upon which control operations have ever been 
attempted. The first of those is the spruce bark beetle project in 
Colorado. This was the most devastating bark-beetle epidemic that 
we know of in the history of this country. It killed a total of some 
4 billion board feet of timber. To give you an idea of the size of that 
loss, the total cut on all of the national forests last year was just about 
4.4 billion board feet. 

Agere rare control work has been underway on this epidemic for 
the past 3 years. During this fiscal year we have spent a total of 
about $580-000 on that project, and it is now in the mop-up stage. 
About $150,000 will be required to pick up the odds and ends and the 


fringes and the remnants this summer, and we are quite confident 


that that will place this program on a maintenance basis. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM CONTROL PROJECT IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


The second big project that is nearing completion is the spruce 
budworm control project in Oregon and southeastern Washington. 
That control eftort has been under way for the past 5 years. It is an 
outstanding example of State, Federal, and private cooperation, 

Senator Ture. How extensive an area? 

Mr. Curr. About 3% million acres. Senator, were sprayed during 
this period, at a cost of about $4 million. 

Senator Toyz. Was that aerial spray? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. The budworm is a defoliator, and it can be con- 
trolled by spraying from airplanes. 

The States and private interests contributed 75 percent of the cost 
of doing the work on State and private lands, the Federal Government 
contributing the other 25 percent. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you say it was how many million 
total? 

Mr. Currr. Three and a half million. 

Senator THyYR. Yes, but I mean in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Curr. About $4 million 

Senator Tuyr. About $4 million. Was that 1 million, then, of 
the Federal Government expenditures, and the other the State and 
private interests? 
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Mr. Curr. No, about three-quarters of the area was Federal land, 
upon which the Federal Government stood all of the expense. The 
State and private interests contributed $1,031,567. 

The planned work on this project will be completed this spring 
There are a few fringe areas which were not included in the original 
program and which we don’t plan on treating now. 

Senator Toye. What is your budget request for that specific thing? 

Mr. Cuirr. There is no budget request for the next year on this 
specific project. 

Senator Ture. You will do it with the appropriations that you 
now have? 

Mr. Currr. That is correct, for the work planned this spring. 

Senator Tye. Do you think you will have it completely under 
control? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, On the area upon which control was planned, it 
will be under control. There are a few areas upon which we did not 
plan control that we are going to watch and see if natural enemies 
will not take care of the situation. We might have to do some 
additional work in the future, but generally the project has been very 
successful, and it is nearing completion. 


OTHER FOREST PEST-CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Now, we have made progress on a number of smaller programs, that 
I will not attempt to enumerate. We have these insect problems 
facing us in all parts of the country. The pests are in the forests 
naturally, and, as Dr. Popham explained, a blowdown or a severe 
drought or some other disturbing factors are apt to trigger them off, 
especially in the old growth, overmature timber. That type of 
timber is more susceptible than vigorous younger growth timber. 








SPRUCEBARK BEETLE 





EPIDEMIC IN NORTH 





IDAHO 





AND 





MONTANA 


We are faced with two new disastrous epidemics, big ones. The 
fastest moving and the most threatening of these is the sprucebark 
beetle epidemic which has developed during the past year in north 
Idaho and western Montana. This very fast-moving epidemic had 
its origin in a blowdown that occurred in 1949. 

A wind of hurricane proportions swept across that country and 
laid down a lot of timber, and we were faced with a problem something 
like this [indicating photograph] in widely scattered areas in north 
Idaho and western Montana. 

Senator Toye. Was this a tornado, or a heavy wind? 

Mr. Curr. It was a hurricane that swept across the ridges and 
blew down patches of varying sizes. 

Now, these blowdowns provide favorable conditions for the develop- 
ment of beetle epidemics. Recognizing that danger, we immediately 
started salvaging as much of that material as we could and getting 
it out of the woods. We have been successful in salvaging most of the 
areas where it was feasible at all to log. 

Senator Tuyr. What is the diameter of that tree that we note that 
is down, there? 

Mr. Curr. Well, here is the kind of timber that we are talking 
about [indicating photograph]. This is high-quality spruce timber 
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that runs up to six or seven 16-foot logs. You see the man standing 
there? These trees will average 30 inches in diameter or even larger. 
It is very beautiful timber. 

Senator DworsHak. That is mostly federally owned; is it not? 

Mr. Cuirr. Eighty-five percent of it involved in this epidemic is in 
the national forests and federally owned. 

In addition to the large blowdown areas, there were numerous small- 
er patches that went down and a great number of scattered trees that 
were not feasible to log. These are widely scattered, and it was in 
this type of a situation that this current epidemic developed. The 
beetles attacked these down trees and produced vigorous broods, and 
they have flown during this past year and attacked standing timber 
in the surrounding areas. 

Senator DworsHak. How does the beetle originate in that area? 
How does it happen to be there to take advantage of that situation? 

Mr. Curr. They are native to the area, Senator. They have been 
there as long as we have had spruce timber. And normally the losses 
are very small, and the natural vigor of the timber plus the effect of 
natural enemies normally keeps the beetles in check. It is when a 
disaster occurs such as this blowdown that these epidemics are trig- 
gered off. 

The same thing was true in the Colorado epidemic. It was a blow- 
down that gave rise to that one. 


CONTROL OPERATIONS THROUGH LOGGING AND SPRAYING 


Senator Munptr. What do you do to attack the beetle in a situation 
like that? 

Mr. Curr. In this particular area, the only feasible way of control- 
ling this epidemic is through logging. 

Senator Munpr. Where the timber is too small to log, what do you 
do? 

Mr. Curr. In the smaller-size timber, we can spray the trees with 
an insecticide that kills the beetles under the bark. That is the 
method we followed in Colorado, where the trees were shorter and 
you could get at them with spray. 

Now, on this program we plan on getting the major control through 
logging. There are some areas, however, that are too remote and 
too inaccessible for economic logging, where substantial stands of 
timber are threatened, where we will have to do some chemical control 
as a supplemental measure. The item included in the budget of 
which we are talking today is for the supplemental control work. 


COST OF CONTROL OPERATIONS 


We are planning on spending $575,000 of our currently available 
funds for supplemental chemical control this spring, and the budget 
provides an estimate of $1,400,000 for supplemental control during 
the next fiscal year. 

Senator Younc. Your overall budget remains about the same as 
a@ year ago? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Young. From what other funds are you taking to make 
more available for this? 
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Mr, Curr. Well, the Colorado project is winding up except for 
mopup work, and the Oregon project will be wound up this year, 
and that will make it possible, without increasing the budget, to 
spend this amount of money on this project. 


INACCESSIBILITY OF INFESTED AREAS NECESSITATES ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


As I stated, the major effort that we will have to make in this pro- 
gram is through logging. This timber is in rough country. Spruc 
is the highest tree growing on the mountain. — It grows at the highest 
elevation of any of our species except Alpine fir. It is in the back 
country, and most of it is inaccessible. In order to do a logging job to 
control this epidemic in time to protect the remaining stands of spruce 
it would be necessary to construct about 754 miles of access roads to 
get that timber out. 

This epidemic is spread over 7 national forests in north Idaho and 
western Montana, and in those 7 forests there is a total of about 6 
billion board feet of spruce timber threatened. About 600 million 
has already been attacked and killed. 


COSTS AND BENEFITS OF CONSTRUCTING ACCESS ROADS 


Senator Tuyr. There is no company that you could get a contrac 
with that would go in there and take it out, unless you built the ro: ais 
for them? 

Mr. Cire. The logging operators are cooperating fully in redirect- 
ing their logging efforts to get this material out. There are a large 
number of individual companies that are participating. We ar 
selling the timber to them. And the industry has indicated that they 
will spend about $5,600,000 for operator-constructed roads. But the 
main-line roads to tap these bigger bodies of timber will necessarily 
have to be constructed by the “Federal Government. It must be a 
joint program. 

Senator HaypEn. Will the roads be valuable for taking out other 
timber uninjured? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, they will, Senator. They will be very valuable 
In this area, the spruce makes up about 25 percent of the stand. It is 
a mixed stand of timber. The other timber can be harvested over 
these same roads. The roads which we build, the bulk of them, 
would be available for logging out other timber. The program which 
we have been rec -ommending, would be self-liquidating. We woul 1 be 
able to move enough timber out over those roads in 5 years’ time to 
pay for the roads. 

Senator Haypren. That was just the next question I was going to 
ask. If my understanding is correct, the Federal Government builds 
the principal access roads, the roads into an area, and thereby in- 
creases the value of the stumpage, which pays for the road. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Haypgen. Whereas, if the operator had to build a road, he 
would have to deduct the cost of the road. 

Mr. Currr. That is correct, Senator. When we make timber sales 
and require the operators to build the roads, we make an allowance in 
the appr aisal and deduct the cost of the roads from the stumpage that 
the Government would get. So, in effect, the Government is paying 
for the roads whether the Government or the operators build them. 
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But in this particular problem we are facing, speed is the essence. 
This particular epidemic is moving very fast. We are going to have 
° log out about 460 million feet of ‘timber this year and about 850 mil- 
lion feet next year in order to get control of the situation. If we don’t 
get control of it, we stand to lose 6 billion feet on these 7 forests, and 
in the whole region, there are about 12" billion feet of spruce that might 
be ultimately threatened. 

So since speed is the essence, it is going to be necessary for us to use 
all of our resources, and to expect the operators to use all of their 
resources, to get these roads pushed in promptly, to get this timber 
out before the beetle epidemic gets completely out of control. 

Senator DworsHak. You are asking for $1,400,000, are you, for 
this projec t? 

Mr. Curr. The $1,400,000, Senator Dworshak, is for supplemental 
chemical control in the areas where it is not feasible to log. 

Senator DworsHak. That is what I was going to ascertain. It 
does not involve the building of any access roads. It is largely for 
spray materials. 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct. For spray material and applying it to 
infested trees. The access roads project is carried in our regular 
Forest Service budget, which we will discuss later on. 

Senator Dworsuak. I just wanted to find out what this money 
was to be used for. 

Senator Young. Is this a special item, or is it included in your 
$6,650,000? 

Mr. Currr. This $1,400,000 is included in the $6,650,000 which is 
in this budget for control of forest pests. The money that is neces- 
sary for the roads will be carried in the regular Forest Service budget. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your testimony? 


DOUGLAS FIR BARK BEETLE EPIDEMIC IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


Mr. Curr. No. The second major project which we are faced 
with is in the Douglas fir region in Oregon and in southwestern 
Washington. That, too, originated from the blow down, which 
occurred in the winter of 1951 and 1952. A total of about 9 billion 
feet of high quality Douglas fir timber was blown down in that series 
of storms, about 3.4 billion of which is on the national forests. The 
balance is on private land and O. and C. lands which are administered 
by the Department of the Interior. 

The beetles got a foothold again in this blow down timber, and on 
the national forests we have about 360 million feet killed now by 
beetles, and it is expected that an additional 700 million feet will be 
killed this summer. That is on the national forests alone. The 
problem, on the other lands is even greater. 

This is big timbe r, and there is no feasible means of chemical control. 
However, in order to get an idea # the size and extent of the problem, 
we spent about $60,000 last year on an aerial survey, in which every 
section of land was ceaentad ‘aal we prepared ners howing the 
location of every blowdown area and every beetle-infeste« ‘a that 
showed up. Those maps are available to Piivarnins nt agencies and 
private industry, so that they can reorient their logging | 
try to pick up and salvage the blowdown timber as well as t 
infested timber. 


i 
l 
i 
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In this forest pest control budget, we are asking only for $10,000 


to continue that type of survey. Here again, the principal means of 


control of this beetle is through logging. And here again, most of 
the blowdown was in inaccessible country, and it is necessary to build 
roads into the territory so that we can salvage timber. 

I have some pictures here which are rather striking. The red 
topped trees in this photograph are beetle-killed trees. You can see 
how they are freckled around all over the landscape. That epidemi: 
is not moving so fast, and it is expected that the natural contro] 
elements will reduce it more quickly than will be the case in the spruce 
bark beetle area. This is the type of timber that is affected. This 
picture shows some of the blowdown conditions that we are trying to 
salvage. 

The Douglas fir does not deteriorate as fast as the spruce. Spruc 
is no good for saw logs after it has been dead about a year. It checks, 
so that lumber can’t be made out of it. However, it could be salvaged 
for pulpwood after that time but the value would be much less 
Douglas fir starts deteriorating very soon, especially the sapwood, but 
the heartwood remains sound for quite a long period of time and can be 
salvaged for 6 or 8 years or even more. We will sustain some losses 
in volume and value. The national forest timber involved in this 
blowdown and epidemic is valued at about $40 million. There, again, 
an aggressive logging program is the answer. We have already re- 
directed our timber sale efforts trying to pick up as much of it as we 
can. We have started building some access roads into these blow- 
down areas, but more will be needed. That access-road question will 
be taken up in connection with our Forest Service presentation. 

Senator HaypgEn. In your opinion, though, enough timber is recov- 
erable to pay for the cost of the roads? 

Mr. Curr. Oh, yes. The total road program in the Douglas fir 
area cae is needed to salvage all of the timber now affected on the 
national forests would be about $10 million. The stumpage value 
alone of the blowdown and insect-infested timber conservatively is 
about $40 million. And there again, the cost of the roads would be 
liquidated and repaid within a relatively short time, within 5 years. 

Senator Haypen. Provided it is done promptly. If you let the 
timber lay there long enough, it will tend to spoil. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. We could expect deterioration amount- 
ing to 25 percent over a relatively short period. 

Senator DworsHak. That would also be a fire hazard. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, it is, and as long as any of those trees remain 
green, it is an additional beetle hazard. 

Senator DworsHak. What, if any, cooperation do you receive from 
the large lumber companies which happen to own some timber in 
those infested areas? 

Mr. Curr. In the Douglas fir area, the large lumber companies 
are taking care of their own situation. They helped us with the 
surveys. And they are redirecting their logging effort to salvaging 
their own timber. I understand that the Department of Interior is 
doing somewhat the same thing. 

In the spruce beetle area, in your country, Senator, industry has 
participated with us in the surveys. They are going to handle their 
own logging road construction on their own lands. And they have 
indicated their willingness to share the road construction cost to the 
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tune of about $5% million. They will be faced with quite a marketing 
problem, because we will be logging more spruce up there than has 
ever been logged before, and they will have to reorient their sales 
and marketing program in order to get on top of that job. They are 
already pushing their own roads into their own timber, and they are 
rarin’ to go on this. 

Senator DworsHak. If they are willing to spend that much money 
when they own only about 15 percent of the timber affected, it would 
seem to be a good investment for the Federal Government to attempt 
to salvage the 85 percent of the timber, which is owned federally. 

Mr. Curr. We feel that it is not only a good investment; it is good 
insurance to protect the remaining standing green timber which 
should be logged out over a longer period of time under a more logical 
program. ‘The fire hazard alone that will be created in some of those 
areas from standing snags is apt to increase the complexity and cost of 
our fire protection. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM IN MONTANA 


A relatively new project—it isn’t a new problem—that appears in 
the budget this year is the spruce budworm control project in Mon- 
tana. This spruce budworm is very widespread in the north Idaho 
and Montana area. It is a type of insect that when present in the 
forest in small numbers it can be tolerated. It might retard growth 
without killing the trees. However, in recent years it has grown to 
serious proportions in several areas, to the point where it is either 
killing or threatening to kill substantial quantities of timber. This 
spring we plan on spraying about 183,000 acres in eastern Montana. 
Next year it will be necessary to spray about 230,000 acres according 
to the best forecasts we can make as a result of surveys. The budget 
provides for $300,000 for this program in fiscal year 1954. 

On this project, the State has agreed to stand all of the cost on 
State-owned land, and State and private interests will finance 50 per- 
cent of the cost on the intermingled State and private lands. These 
State and private lands are all mixed up with Federal lands, both In- 
terior Department lands and national forest lands, and in order to 
get an effective control job on the Federal lands, it is necessary to 
include a substantial part of the State and private lands. The water- 
shed values in that eastern Montana country are very high, and it 
would be very serious to sustain the losses of timber which are 
threatened in that particular area. 


SOUTHERN PINE BEETLE IN MISSISSIPPI 


Another project which is new this year was the southern pine 
beetle on the Homachitto National Forest in Mississippi. This one, 
again, arose as a result of an ice storm which caused a lot of break- 
age in the timber and created breeding places for the beetles. The 
southern pine beetle is a rapidly increasing pest. That is, it spreads 
very rapidly, because it produces 5 or 6 broods a year. Most of the 
other bark beetles produce only 1 brood a year, but down in that 
favorable climate this beetle produces 5 or 6 broods, and it has moved 
very rapidly. 

It first became evident last spring. The Forest Service and the 
State and private owners immediately started action to control it. 
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Here again, the major means of control is by salvage logging—getting 
the infested trees out of the woods. But it is necessary to spray the 
stumps and the tops and the residue to kill the beetles that remain 
in them. 

By the end of this fiscal year, the Government will have spent about 
$307,000 on that project. The State and private interests will have 
spent about $165,000. The epidemic is on the downhill pull. It is 
more scattered now and a little more difficult to do salvage work. But 
it looks like we will have the thing pretty well in hand by the end of 
this fiscal year. It may be necessary to do some work during the next 
fiscal year. 


OTHER INSECT EPIDEMICS 





There are a number of other smaller projects—I won’t say they are 
less important, because some of them are very important—control of 
which are provided for in the budget. Some of them are continuing 
projects. I won’t take your time to discuss them in detail, but if you 
have any questions on any of them, I would be glad to try to answer 
them. 

Senator Younc. Will you list those projects? 

Mr. Cuirr. There is the Douglas fir beetle in the Douglas fir stands 
on national forest lands in Idaho. We propose to spend about 
$90,000 on a pilot-plant test on a large enough scale to test the 
feasibility and the economies of control work. 

The western pine beetle in southern California: The budget pro- 
vides for $68,600 for that program. ‘That is in an area of high recrea- 
tional and watershed value in southern California. The private and 
State interests are contributing substantially in that program—about 
$30,000 in the past 3 years. 

The next one is the bark beetles in Ponderosa pine and Douglas fir 
in Arizona. ‘That is one which we are watching very closely. We 
are not certain vet whether we will undertake control operations, but 
it appears that it may be necessary during the next fiscal year. 

We decided that we would not undertake control measures this 
spring, but we have not made a decision as to what the situation will 
be next summer. 

That, Senator, is on Mount Graham, one of the finest stands of 
timber we have in Arizona, an area of high recreational value, and 
we have a rather serious situation. That is, it looks serious now. 

Senator Haypen. My folks are grateful that you have a watchful 
eve on it. 

Mr. Curr. We had a man go down there especially this spring to 
look at that, Senator. 

Black Hills beetle and ponderosa pine in Colorado: That is in about 
five national forests, consisting mainly of small projects. We try to 
follow the principle there that we are advocating, of hitting these 
epidemics when they are small and keeping them from getting big. 
It involves a total of $50,000 in the next fiscal year’s budget. 

The western pine beetle, on ponderosa pine in northern California 
National Forest, $50,000. That. too, is scattered over quite a number 
of our national forests, possibly half a dozen, in northern California, 
and it is mainly supplemental to logging control. 

Senator Younc. How many more of those projects do you have? 
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Mr. Curr. Oh, probably there are half a dozen more. 

Senator YounG. Will you insert the rest in the record? 

Mr. Curr. I would be glad to. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Spittlebugs and sawflies in pine plantations in Michigan and Wisconsin: 
$28,000 is planned for expenditure in 1954 to protect valuable plantations dur- 
ing the period when they are susceptible to these defoliators 

Black Hills beetle on ponderosa pine on the Dixie National Forest in Utah: 
Control work is under way on this epidemic and $20,000 is planned for expendi- 
ture in 1954. This timber has good commercial value and is an important source 
of local supply 

Turpentine beetle in Florida: This beetle is causing severe damage on the 
Osceola National Forest and on private lands, due to severe drought conditions; 
$28,000 was expended on control this year and expenditures in 1954 are esti- 
mated at $10,000. 

srownspot fungus in longleaf pine areas of the South: This fungus kills longleaf 
pine reproduction. It is controlled through prescribed burning on national- 
forest lands. It is planned to expend $7.000 for this work in 1954 

Miscellaneous small projects on national-forest lands: Provision has been made 
for $41,000 for small control projects on national-forest lands in 1954. Prompt 
action on small outbreaks will reduce the need for larger control projects later 
In 1953 it has been necessary to expend about $75,000 for this type of control 

Senator Munpt. Have you anything to say about the wonderful 
climate of South Dakota, as a result of which we do not have so many 
pests? 

Mr. Curr. You have had pests, Senator. In fact, one of the larger 
projects we have undertaken in recent years was in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota several years ago—1947 to 1949—at a cost of about 
$300,000 and it is one that we point to with pride in being able to 
control it promptly. It is now under complete control. There are 
just a few infested trees that show up here and there, and we are jump- 
ing on them as fast as they show up. 

Senator Munpr. What pest is that? 

Mr. Curr. That is the Black Hills beetle. It was one that caused 
a great deal of damage about 40 years ago and killed a tremendous 
volume of timber in the Black Hills at that time. 

Senator Munpr. It has been brought under control, however? 

Mr. Curr. It flared up again in 1947, and it is now under control. 

Senator DworsHak. How have you done on your lodgepole pine 
project in Montana and Idaho? 

Have you been making any progress on that? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes sir; we are doing some work on that this year again 
and the budget has $46,000 for this work in 1954. That is a coopera 
tive project with the private landowners putting up their share of the 
money, and it looks as though we will get it under control in the near 
future. 

We would be glad to insert the balance in the record, unless there 
are comments. 

You understand, of course, that some of these funds are made 
available to the Interior Department for work on national-park lands 
and other Interior Department lands, and Maybe Mr. Shanklin would 
like to comment on some of his problems. 

Senator Young. Unless there is objection from members of the 
committee, I believe you could insert that information in the record. 

(The information requested follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR PROJECTS 





Mistletoe on pines in Mescallero Indian Reservation, N. Mex.: Heavy losses 
are being sustained in commercial ponderosa pine stands from this disease ; $20,000 
is being expended on this control project in 1953 and a like amount is planned for 
1954. 

Bark beetles in California national parks: Continuing control work is necessary 
to protect pine timber on the national parks in California from incipient bark 
beetle epidemics. Population trends of these beetles is upward and costs in 1954 
are estimated at $40,000 as compared to $30,000 of expenditure in 1953. 

Miscellaneous small projects on Department of Interior lands: $30,000 is esti- 


mated for work in 1954 on small projects on various categories of Department of 
Interior lands. 


ADEQUACY OF COOPERATIVE RELA 





TIONS 


Senator Haypen. All we want to know is that there is adequate 
cooperation. You do provide the technical service that is required 
by the Park Service? 

Mr. SHankurn. The National Park Service, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Bureau of Land Management, and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior do the insect control and 
the blister rust control work on lands under their jurisdiction, under 
the technical guidance of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. We conduct certain other disease control activities 
cooperatively with the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Senator Haypen. The Department of Agriculture, then, is better 
qualified than anybody else to do the work. 

Mr. SHANKLIN. Our cooperative relations on control programs 
with the Department of Agriculture are very satisfactory. 


POLE 





BLIGHT 


Senator DworsHak. Are you doing any work on that pole blight, 
Mr. Cliff? 

Mr. Currr. We don’t know what to do about it. It could be very 
serious. It is killing a lot of our young white pine timber in north 
Idaho. I think Mr. Harper could probably answer that question. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
conducts this research. 

Senator Dworsuak. I do not want to delay the committee hearing, 
but I do know that there has been a great deal of alarm aroused be- 
cause of the inability to combat that. 

Mr. Curr. We just haven’t found out yet, the scientists haven’t 
been able to find out, how to combat that particular disease. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is there a continuing program of research 
on pole blight? 

Dr. Poruam. There is a continuing research program on pole blight, 
and sufficient survey to keep track of the spread. It is continuing to 
spread, and as yet the cause has not been definitely determined. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not know whether it is a beetle, 
what it is? 

Dr. Pornam. It is possibly a disease, but if so the organism has 
not been determined. 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your testimony? 
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USE OF CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Dr. PopHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take just a minute 
more, if I might, to call attention to a proposed change in the criteria 
governing the use of contingency funds, which are included under this 
appropriation. 

Now, there is a rather complete discussion of that on pages 326, 327, 
and 328 of the House notes, so I will just comment very briefly. But 
when this legislation was enacted, it was recognized that there ‘would 
be unpredictable outbreaks of forest pests coming along, and that 
there should be a fund that could be drawn upon rather quickly in 
case of a new introduction or a sudden outbreak of one of the more 
serious pests. 

After some experience with this appropriation, and with the pro- 
gram, we feel that there should be some change in the criteria, as was 
set forth in a letter from the President on March 3, 1950, which, in 
effect, said that the contingency amount would be available for control 
operations beyond those which could be financed from basic funds, 
Projects would be considered individually and would be approved 
only if they fell in 1 of 3 categories. One was an incipient in- 
festation of a new pest in the country, the second was an unfore- 
seen emergency outbreak of major significance, and the third a rare 
situation where inspections incident to basic control operations 
disclosed unforeseen developments. 

Well, we have learned from experience that actually the urgent or 
emergency character of the outbreak does not result from the new 
pest or the unforeseen so much as from a condition, which may be 
created overnight, which is favorable to the development of a native 
pest. 

It is our proposal, therefore, that except for the amounts that are 
needed to carry out cooperative surveys which were discussed briefly 
a little while ago, the remainder of this appropriation be placed in 
a contingency fund, which would be released on the recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. That would permit the very latest 
information available to the technicians to govern the recommenda- 
tion as to the amount that would be required. And we would not be 
coming before the committee a year or perhaps a vear and a half 
ahead trying to anticipate what the situation might be. 

We have been caught both ways. We have overestimated needs 
at times, and underestimated them at other times. This suggested 
procedure we feel would give the committee the same look at what is 
going on as when we come up with definite recommendations. We 
would, to the best of our ability, each year point out the major 
problems that confront the Department, and our best estimate as to 
what they are going to take, whether they are going to be a continuing 
thing or something that can be cleaned up in 1 year. But the actual 

amount that would be spent during any one season would be deter- 
mined just prior to the time that the operation was undertaken. We 
think that would be particularly desirable, too, where State and local 
cooperation is involved. Often you would like to have them match 
some of the money. 

Senator Youne. Have you had a contingency fund in the past? 
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Dr. Porpnam. Yes, sir; there is a contingency fund of $500,000 
contained in this appropriation. 

Senator Younc. How much did you have last year and the year 
before? 

Dr. Popuam. The same amount. 

Senator Haypren. My recollection is, Mr. Chairman, that, as th 
witness stated, he just made a lot of bad guesses. One year we will 
estimate that we are not going to have a lot of money available, and 
it turns out that we have more than adequate funds. Another year 
it looks like there is sufficient money available, and it turns out that 
there is not enough to go around. 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your testimony? 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


Dr. Popnam. There is one other item that has not been mentioned 
white pine blister rust control, that I might mention just briefly. 

There is no change in the revised estimate over a year ago. Th 
work is progressing in a very satisfactory manner, not as rapidly as it 
might in the Northwest, but of the 26 million acres that are now 
contained in control areas, about half is mitially protected from rust, 
and no further damage is occurring. With the appropriation that is 
available, we are proceeding to bring as much more of that as possibl 
under control as rapidly as possible. 

Senator Youna. Are there any further questions? Thank you very 
much 

The committee will recess until 10 tomorrow morning. 

Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Tuesday, April 21, 1953, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a.m., Wednesday, April 22, 1953.) 
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WE.ONESDAY, APRIL 22, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ingt nm, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o’clock a. m., pursuant to recess, in 
room F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Young (presiding), Mundt, Dworshak, Hayden, 
and Thye. 

Senator Youna. The subcommittee will come to order 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF; EARL W. LOVE- 
RIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF; EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF; 
VERNE L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF; W. S. SWINGLER, AS- 
SISTANT CHIEF; HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF; FOR- 
EST SERVICE, AND CHARLES L. GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
ESTIMATES AND ALLOTMENTS, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FI- 
NANCE, ACCOMPANIED BY LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER; 
GEORGE TRAYER, CHIEF, FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH; I. J. 
MASON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT; A. P. 
DEAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ENGINEERING; AND GORDON R. 
SALMOND, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WATERSHED MANAGEMENT, 
FOREST SERVICE. 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Forest Service is charged with responsibility for pro 
and wise use of the country’s forest and related watershed lands 
one-third of the total land area of the United States Authority for tl 
the Service stems from numerous acts, the more important ones | 
Culture Repeal Act of March 3, 1891; Sundry Civil Appropriati Act « 

1897; Transfer Act of February 1, 1905; Weeks Act of March 1, 1911 
7, 1924: Forest Research Act of May 22, 1928: and Cooperativ Forest Manage- 
ment Act of August 25, 1950. 

To meet its responsibility the Forest Service engages in three main lines of 
work, as follows: 

(1) Management, protection, and development of the National Forests: Under 
instructions from Secretary Wilson in 1905 this is to be done for “‘the greatest good 
of the greatest number in the long run.’’ This in turn calls for obtaining the 
maximum practicable yield and use of their many resources on & continuing basis, 
to meet both local and national needs—under normal conditions and during times 
of stress. The 181 million acres of national forests are located in 40 States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. About one-third of the remaining sawtimber in the country 
is in the national forests. 
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In managing the national forests, technical forestry is applied to the grow 
and harvesting of timber crops. Estimated harvest through 


timber sales 
1953 is 5 billion board feet. 


The grazing of approximately 8 million head 
livestock is scientifically managed to obtain range conservation along with us: 
the annual growth of forage. Watersheds are managed for regulation of stres 
flow, flood prevention, sources of water for power, irrigation, navigation, 
municipal supply. Some provision is made for over 30 million visits of peopk 
the national forests for recreation purposes. Effort is made to apply needed sci 
tific management to the extensive wildlife resources. Receipts from timbh 
sales, grazing permits, land rentals, and waterpower permits exceeded $71 milli: 
in 1952. Estimated receipts for 1953 are $76,000,000. In addition, collecti: 
for the cooperative work fund and for expenses of brush disposal, which are av: 
able to the Forest Service for specified purposes are estimated at $9,350,000 
1953 and 1954 

The protection of the national forests is a major responsibility and incl 
the control of forest fires which numbered 10,830 in the first 10 months of 
calendar year 1952; the control of tree diseases and insect epidemics; and 
prevention of trespass. 

The major development activities on the national forests consist of: 

(a) Peforestation of denuded and lightly stocked forest lands. 

h) Revegetation of denuded range lands. 

c) Construction of improvements, mainly roads which are extremely importa 
(and largely self-liquidating) because of the large bodies of inaccessible matur 


and overmature timber on the national forests, which are needed for housing a 
other uses, 


1) The acquisition of additional forest land through purchase and exchan;: 


Cooperation with the State and private forest landowners is provided 
the Forest Service: 

a) To obtain better fire protection on the 427 million acres of State and pr 
vately owned forest lands. 

(b 
commercial forest lands in private ownership. Only about 8 percent of the cutti 
on such lands is now being done in line with good forestry practice. 

(c) To aid in the distribution of planting stock to private forest landowners f 
the purpose of establishing forests and shelter belts. 

(d) To stimulate development and proper management of State, county, a: 
community forests. 

(3) Forest and range research: The Forest Service conducts investigations 
the entire field of forestry and range management, regardless of owners! 
including the growth, protection and harvesting of timber; management of rang 
lands: protection and managemeat of watersheds: and research in forest economics 
It is conducting a forest survey of the United States—a study of present extent 
and potential growth and utilization of the Nation’s forest resources. Resear: 
to obtain greater use of the tremendous waste, and to obtain more efficient a1 
economical utilization of forest products, is a major program, centered at t! 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The results of research are availa! 
to consumers and manufacturing plants generally, to the more than 4 milli 
owners of private forest and range lands, and to the many public agencies whic! 
administer such lands. 

In addition, the Forest Service carries on the following activities: 

(4) Flood prevention: In areas assigned by the Secretary, the Forest Service 
makes preliminary examinations and surveys under the Flood Control Act of 1936 
as amended and supplemented, and installs watershed improvement measures 
to retard runoff and reduce floodwater and sediment damage. The Service has 
primary responsibility for watershed improvement measures on national forests 
and adjacent range lands used in conjunction with such forests, and other forest 
lands. Work on non-Federal lands is carried on in cooperation with appropriate 
State and local agencies. 

(5) Work performed for others: Because of the widespread geographical loca- 
tion of Forest Service activities, the technical skills available in the organization, 
and for other similar reasons, the Forest Service is frequently called upon to 
perform services for other Federal, State, and private agencies on a reimbursable 
or advance payment basis. All projects benefits the Forest Service as well as 
the cooperator. Examples of these activities are: 

(a) Protection of private and other Federal forest lands intermingled with the 
national forests. 

(b) Disposal of slash resulting from sales of timber to contractors on national 
forests, and the rehabilitation of such areas. 

(c) Construction and maintenance of roads, and other improvements. 


To obtain better forest practices on and returns from 345 million acres of 
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d) Investigations in forest, range, and water management and _ utilization 
roblems. 


e) Cooperative survey, mapping, administrative, reforestation projects, etc. 
f) Cooperation with the National Production Authority on requirements, 
roduction, and supplies of forest products and in stimulation of lumber produc- 
tion through various means. 
The Forest Service maintains its central office in Washington with program 
tivities decentralized to 10 regional offices, 135 forest supervisors’ offices, 770 
listrict rangers’ offices, 12 forest and range experiment stations, and the 
Products Laboratory. On November 30, 1952, the Forest Service had 
full-time employees, of whom 309 are in the central office and the remain 
e field, and 2,249 part-time employees in the field. The November 30 en 
ent figures for the field are lower than average for the year because of seas 
factors. At the peak of the field season, the number of 
s about 16,000, and the part-time, including casual employee 
10,000. 


Forest 


opriated funds 

National forest appropriations $49, 880, 380 
Cooperation with States ‘i 10, 864, 484 
Research appropriations Sues 5, 402, 300 


Tota] appropriated funds (excluding permanent appropriations 


Includes $2,212,381 available from prior year balances. 
2 Includes $169,000 available from prior year balance 


TRANSFERS IN THE 1954 ESTIMATES 


The 1954 estimates include the following proposed transfers in the estimates 
for the fiscal year 1954: 
Flood preve ntion.—Transfer of $326,363 for the fiscal year 1954 from the appro- 


priation “Flood prevention, agriculture’”’ in order to accelerate land-treatment 
measures contributing to flood prevention is selected watersheds The amounts 
transferred are as follows: 


A 


management_ - i $288, 405 


Forest roads and trails, Forest Service 21, 958 
State and private forestry cooperation, Forest Service 16, 000 


Salaries and expenses, Forest Service: National forest protection and 


Total 7 326. 363 

The purpose of these transfers is explained in more detail under the item 
“Flood prevention.” 

Maintenance costs at the agricultural research center —Transfer of $2,300 from 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration”’ for certain maintenance costs at the center as explained in more detail 
under the item for Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration. 


Salaries and expenses 


National 

forest pro- 

tection and 
anage- 
ment 


Fighting 
f 


forest fires 


Appropriation Act, 1953 29, 550, $6, 000,000 | $5, 400,000 | $40 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 
Activities transferred in the 1954 estimates from 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Administration’’ for serv- 
ices at the Agricultura] Research Center 
“Flood prevention, Agriculture for measures con- 
tributing to flood prevention” +372, 566 
Base for 1954 29, 919, 361 6, 000, 000 3, 402, 31 661 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 29, 820, 700 6, 000, 000 30 2950), OOO 


Increase or decrease ‘ 8, 661 +27 71, 661 
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Summary of increases or decreases, 1954 


National forest protection and management: 
To administer and increased volume of timber and timber prod- 
ducts sales business involving a total cut of 5.23 billion board 












feet + $355, 000 
To remedy unsatisfactory sanitary conditions on public camp- 

grounds in national forests + 200, 900 
Decrease in forest fire protection resulting from operating ad- 

justments , : : —29 500 
Decrease in construction of improvements 8, 000 
Decrease resulting from a reduction of national forest personnel 

and related expenditures by consolidations of field head- 

quarters offices 147, 500 
Decrease in the reforestation of denuded areas — 249, 500 
Decrease in revegetation of depleted rangelands 135, 000 


Decrease in additional land treatment and _forest-practice 
measures in selected watershed areas to ace?lerate flood pre- 
vention 












Subtotal 





st research: 
To strengthen research in forest, range, and watershed manage- 

ment in problem areas where need is urgent an increase of 

$50,000 which is offset by a decrease of $15,000 resulting from 

a reduction of supervisory personnel and related expenditures 

by consolidations of fieldwork 7 +- 35, 000 
Decrease in forest economic investigations 8, 000 









Subtotal__-_ i +27, OOO 


Project statement 





. 1953 (esti- | Increase or | 1954 revised 
_ ¥ 952 
Project 1952 mated decrease | (estimated 










1. National forest protection and management 





































(2) Resource protection and use $27, 008, 7 $27, 686, 795 + $e $28, 056, 795 
1) Timber resource Management (5 (6, 080, 000) +-340, 000)| (6, 420, 000 
2) I resource Management (1, 020, 000 (—7, 500)! (1, 012, 50 
3) Wildlife resource management (216, (160, 000 (160, 00K 
4) Water resource Management (110. (80, 000 (20, 00K 
(5) Sanitation and care of public camp- 
grounds 682, 668 (690, 000)! (+200, 000 R90, OOK 
6) Management of other land uses (862, 630) (710, 000 (—7, 500) (702, 500 
7) Maintenance of improvements (2, 754, 580); (2, 700, 000 (2, 700, 00 
8) Forest fire protection (8, 163, S85 8, 795 2 (8, 247, 295) 
9) Construction of improvements 313, 649 000 s 272, 00) 
(10) Forest rangers, forest supervisors 
and other employees engaged in 
overall operation and protection (7. 796. 397) 7, 690, 090 117, 506 (7. 572. FO 
(b) Resource development 1, 716, 092 1, 860, 000 384, 500 1, 475, 50 
(1) Reforestation (1, 013, 042)! (1,110,000)! (—249, 500 (860, 500 
(2) Range revegetation (703, 050) (750, 000 (— 135, 000 (615, 00( 
(c) Additional measures to accelerate flood pre- 
vention 342 372, 566 —84, 161 288, 405 
























Subtotal 29, 026, 161 | 29, 919, 361 98, 661 | 29, 820, 700 
2. Fighting forest fires 8, 449, 015 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 








3. Forest research: 
















(a) Forest and range management investigations | 3,239,380 | 3, 255, 134 +35.000 | 3, 200, 
(1) Experimental forests and ranges (3, 105, 517)| (3, 122,030)| (+35, 000)) (3, 157, 030 
(2) Fire-contro! investigations (133, 863) (133, 104 (133, 104 
(6) Forest products investigations 1, 238, 460 1, 231, 318 1, 231, 318 
(1) Forest Products Laboratory (1, 058, 698)) (1, 055, 143) (1, 055, 143 
Conditiosi: g and protection of 
wood products [280, 969] (280, 025] 
Properties investigations and 
wood products development (374, 014) [372, 755 
Pulp and paper {163, 425] {162, 875] 
Chemically converted and de- 
rived products investigation [240, 290] [239, 488] [239, 488] 





(2) Forest utilization service (179, 762 (176, 175 (176, 175) 














JOO 


10 


00 
OO 


OO 
OO 
OO 
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Project statement—Continued 






Project 1952 











3, Forest research—Continued 







(c) Forest resources investigations. $920, 929 $915, 848 $8, 00K $907, 848 
(1) Forest survey (R20, 591 815, 973 is 7 
‘2) Economic investigations (100, 338 99, 87 & OOF 1. 87 












Forest research subtotal 5, 398, 769 






42,873,945 | 41,3 
369, 196 


Subtotal 








Unobligated balance 










Total available or estimate 43, 243,141 | 41,321, 661 71,661 | 41, 250, 000 
Transferred from ‘*Control of forest pests, Agriculture 50, 000 
Available in prior year + 591, 429 
Transfer in 1954 estimates from 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Administration —2, 600 —2, 300 
“Flood prevention, agriculture”’ —301, 342 - 56 













Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 





Total appropriation or estimate. 43, 480,628 | 40, 95 









INCREASES 










(1) An increase of $370,000 for ‘‘Resource protection and use’”’ as follows 

(a) An inerease of $355,000 to provide for admir istering an increa 1 volume 
of timber and products sales business involvirg a total cut of 5.23 billion board 
feet, and performing work necessary to prepare for cutting as a result of the rew 







pulpwood timber sale in Alaska; offset by a decrease of $15,000 as detailed bel 
Need for increase.—The timber cut from the national forests has been accelerated 
from 3.5 billion board feet in 1950 to a planned 5 billion board feet in 1953 Re 






ceipts have increased from $29,380,000 in 1950 to $63,725,000 in 1952, exclusive « 
those from the sale of timber from the Tongass Forest in Alaska, and from 0. a 
C. controverted land. 
It is contemplated that the cut for 1954 can be further increased | 

board feet to a total of 5.23 billion board feet. Large scale epidemics o 
beetles in the Inland Empire and Pacific Northwest will require extraordinary 
effort to salvage as much material as possible in 1954. Presently planned timber 
sale operations cannot be adjusted sufficiently to handle the total amount of 
this salvage timber, as so doing would disrupt the work of existing mills and sale 









ry 230.000.000 


ft hs 












operations which are dependent upon Government timber for sound economi 
operation. Increased funds are needed to handle approximately 230,000,000 
board feet of this salvage timber. It is anticipated that current sale operatior 
can be adjusted in order to take care of the balance of the accessible infested 






Harvesting of this salvage timber is important to the economy 
irge amoun?t 


ral deteriorat 





timber. 
country because if salvage is not accomplished in the near future 

of potential lumber production will be lost forever through nat 
in the woods. Furthermore, remova! through a salvage of this 
is the principal means of stopping the spread of this serious epidemic. Because of 
its special problems this salvage operation would require somewhat higher thar 
average cost for administration. However, for an investment of $305,000, the 
increased cut of 230,000,000 board feet will return to the Treasury approximately 
$2,100,000 at current prices. 

The award of the new pulpwood sale in Alaska will require $50,000 for prepara- 
tory work in advance of cutting. Such work will consist of laying out cutting 
units, surveys, and preparation of logging plans, etc. Since the pulp mill is now 
under construction, this preparatory work should be started not later than the 
early part of the fiscal year 1954. Actual logging operations to supply the new 
mill are expected to get underway during the latter part of fiscal year 1954. 

The above increase of $355,000 is offset by a decrease of $15,000 resulting from a 
reduction of national forest personnel and related expenditures by consolidation 
of field headquarters offices. 

(b) A decrease of $7,500 in range resources management from a 
reduction of national forest personnel and related expenditures by consolidation 
of field headquarters offices. 

(c) An increase of $200,000 to remedy the most critical of the 
conditions on public campgrounds. 












nfested materia 





¢ 


















resulting 







unsatisfactory 
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Need for increase.—This increase is necessary to more nearly maintain adequaté 
sanitary facilities, safe drinking water and cleanup at public recreation areas 
on the national forests so that the health and safety of millions of users of the 
forest, and residents in nearby towns which obtain domestic water from th« 
national forests, may be safeguarded. Sanitary conditions and facilities at many 
heavily used areas are far below the minimum sanitary standards acceptable 
to the United States Public Health Service and State sanitary commissions. 

The situation has reached a point where there are only two possible solutions 
either provide more nearly adequate sanitary facilities and cleanup, or close 
certain areas to public use. The latter solution is impractical for two reasons 
Publie reaction to closure would be extremely unfavorable because these areas 
provide the recreation needs of many people. Closure of the more popular areas 
would result in people picnicking and camping indiscriminately all along forest 
highways and near streams and lakes, thus causing even worse sanitation hazards 
and pollution and creating fire hazards. Further, the needed manpower or funds 
are not available to enforce closure of recreation areas or policing of undeveloped 
areas, and it would probably cost as much to do so as it would to keep established 
areas in acceptable sanitary conditions 

Plan of work.—The work would consist of intensified cleanup and maintenance 
of existing unsatisfactory latrines, water systems, and garbage disposal facilities 

» as to safeguard public health and safety and prevent ground and stream 
pollution. Surface pollution of water supplies must be prevented, and safe well 
water must be provided, when necessary, by replacing old unsanitary pumps and 
wornout pipelines. Latrines would be flyproofed and repaired, and garbage pits 
and disposal facilities would be improved to prevent water pollution and the 

pread of insect-carried diseases 

d) A decrease of $7,500 in management of other land uses resulting from a 
reduction of national forest personnel and related expenditures by consolidation 
of field headquarters offices. 

e) A decrease of $29,500 in forest fire protection involving adjustments in 
operation of a remount station and warehouse facility in the northern Rocky 
Mountain region. 

f) A decrease of $8,000 in construction of improvements. 

g) A decrease of $117,500 in ‘“‘Forest supervisors and other employees engaged 
in overall operation and protection’’ resulting from a reduction of national forest 
personnel and related expenditures by consolidation of field headquarters offices. 

2) A decrease of $384,500 for ‘‘Resource development”’ as follows: 

a) A decrease of $249,500 in reforestation of denuded areas by curtailing the 
number of acres to be planted. 

b) A decrease of $135,000 in revegetation of depleted forest ranges by curtailing 
acreage to be planted. 

(3) A decrease of $84,161 for additional land treatment and forest practice 
neasures in selected watershed areas to accelerate flood prevention. 

This decrease will result from curtailing fire control activities including proposed 
fire protection improvements and tree planting for erosion control on going water- 
shed projects. 

(4) A net increase of $35,000 which is made up of an increase of $50,000 for 
forest, range, and watershed management research in problem areas where the 
need is most pressing, and a decrease of $15,000 resulting from a reduction of 
supervisory personnel and related expenditure by consolidation of field work. 

Problem and need—The continuing heavy requirements for timber products, 
the increasing pressure for more range forage to meet livestock demands, and the 
growing appreciation of watershed values and their relation to proper forest and 
range management practices emphasize the need for an expanded research program. 

Advisory groups both on the local and national level have recommended addi- 
tional research to meet the many problems of managing the forests and ranges for 
improved watershed protection and increased timber and forage supplies. 

Some of the more urgent problems requiring attention include: 

Logging slash problem —The timber growing and fire protection difficulties 
imposed by the heavy deposits of logging slash, particularly in the western white 
pine and Douglas-fir regions of the West, is a major problem of increasing impor- 
tance. On many sites the disposal of slash by the usual method of controlled 
broadcast burning has created unsatisfactory conditions for natural regeneration 
of a new timber crop and has impaired watershed values. These difficulties plus 
the rising cost of slash disposal have caused delays in slash disposal and increased 
fire potential. As a result large and damaging fires originating from logging 
slash areas during critical fire danger periods have occurred. Except under 
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rtain conditions not yet clearly understood and defined, it seems imperative 
at the accumulation of logging slash be disposed of by some means in order to 
bate the extreme fire risk. Many different methods of reducing the logging 
ish, such as by mechanical means instead of controlled burning, have been pro- 
osed and some have been tried out with little suecess because of their high cost 

ineffectiveness. The proposed increase would enable the Forest Service to 
itiate a well-organized research program aimed at this problem with cooperation 
ready assured from the non-Federal agencies concerned, including State univer- 
ties, State foresters, and local protective associations. 

Watershed problems of the Pacific Northwest—Growing demands for water and 
creased attention placed on watershed management has emphasized the need 
1 watershed research in this region This constitutes one of the major regions 
here it has not been possible heretofore, with limited funds available, to initiate 

watershed management research. Major questions center around the proper 
iyouts of logging roads and skid trails and the effect of timber-cutting operations 
n streamflow and sedimentation. These studies would be carried out on existing 
<perimental forests and ranges to assure that silvicultural and other practices 
recommended are consistent with sound watershed management 

Planting problems in the Southeast.—The heavy demand on the timber resource 

the South and the concern of public and private agencies to bring back into 
production through planting the nonrestocking areas has emphasized some extra 
lifficult planting problems. For example, one of the most difficult planting sites 
encountered, and one that has resisted all planting efforts thus far, is the mis- 
nanaged scrub-oak areas which once supported longleaf pine in Florida, Georgia, 
ind South Carolina. 

The soil has an extremely low water-holding capacity and roots of wiregrass, 
almetto, and scrub oak, literally fill the upper soil layer creating intense competi- 
tion for moisture and soil nutrients. Despite these obstacles it is believed that 
systematic research can find a solution to this problem. This research would be 
indertaken in cooperation with State and private agencies. 

Restoration of desirable forage cover on salt desert shrub and other drier range types, 
especially where halogeton is a critical problem.— Many very dry areas in the Great 
Basin and Colorado River drainage now produce little forage, are eroding seri- 
ously, and are a principal source of silt carried by the Colorado River and the 
smaller streams in the Great Basin. Also, halogeton, a poisonous plant that 
invades depleted ranges, is spreading in these ranges, especially into the salt 
desert shrub and other drier range types. Annual rainfall will average less than 8 
inches. Many of the soils are very alkaline and most are easily eroded Much 
of this land is in Federal ownership. Reseeding and grazing management under 
such conditions are exceedingly difficult. There is a need to determine what 
forage species and methods can be used to revegetate such depleted sites, especially 
where halogeton already has invaded or is likely to invade. A desirable forage 
cover is the best insurance against losses from halogeton. Cooperation is available 
from the Bureau of Land Management and individual stockmen, but technical 
personnel to design and conduct the research must be provided. 

(5) A decrease of $8,000 in economic investigations by eliminating one 
position in the Washington office. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

For expenses necessary, including not to exceed [$10,000] $15,000 for employ- 
ment pursuant to the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
5 U.S. C. 574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 
55a); * * * to erect necessary buildings: Provided, That the cost of any building 
purchased, erected, or as improved, exclusive of the cost of constructing a water- 
supply or sanitary system and of connecting the same with any such building, 
and exclusive of the cost of any tower upon which a lookout house may be erected, 
shall not exceed [$15,000] $18,500, ($22,500 in Alaska,) with the exception that 
any building erected, purchased, or acquired, the cost of which was [$15,000] 
$18,500 or more, may be improved out of the appropriations made under this Act 
for the Forest Service by an amount not to exceed 2 per centum of the cost of such 
building as certified by the Chief of the Forest Service; * * * to ascertain the 
natural conditions upon and utilize the national forests, to transport and care for 
fish and game supplied to stock the national forests or the waters therein; to 
collate, digest, report, and illustrate the results of experiments and investigations 
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made by the Forest Service: Provided further, That the appropriations available 

the Forest Service for the current fiscal year may be used for the operation and maint 
nance of aircraft, and the purchase of not to exceed three, and not to exceed $250,000 « 
such appropriations may be used for the maintenance, improvement, and constructio 
of airplane landing fields in the national forests, as follows: 

National forest protection and management: For the administration, protec 
tion, use, maintenance, improvement, and development of the national forests 
including the establishment and maintenance of forest tree nurseries, including 
the procurement of tree seed and nursery stock by purchase, production, or other 
wise, seeding and tree planting and the care of plantations and young growth 
[the operation and maintenance of aircraft and the purchase of not to exces 
three;] the maintenance of roads and trails and the construction and maintenanc 
of all other improvements necessary for the proper and economical administratior 
protection, development, and use of the national forests, including experimenta 
areas under Forest Service administration, except that where direct purchase 
will be more economical than construction, improvements may be purchased 
the construction (not to exceed [$15,000] $18,500 for any one structure), equip 
ment, and maintenance of sanitary and recreational facilities; * * * investiga- 
tion and establishment of water rights, including the purchase thereof or of land 
on interest in lands or right-of-ways for use and protection of water rights neces 
sary or beneficial in connection with the administration and public use of the 
national forests; not to exceed $100,000 for the purchase of parcels of land and 
interests therein in Sanders County, Montana, but such land shall not be acquired 
over the objection of the local government concerned; * * *. 

The first change proposes an increase from $10,000 to $15,000 in the authoriza- 
tion for the temporary or intermittent employment of persons or organizations 
without regard to civil service and classification laws. Salaries and wages hav 
increased substantially since the existing authorization was secured and an 
increase of $15,000 is warranted. While the present authorization was adequate 
through the fiseal year 1952, contracts for the employment of boat designers or 
architects might utilize all of the present authorization. For example, a contract 
for a standard design for use in replacement of a boat in Alaska would cost 10 
percent of the contract price or approximately $5,000. 

The second and third changes propose an increase from $15,000 to $18,500 in 
the building limitation. Since the last change in the building limitation was 
made, building costs have generally increased and for individual buildings in 
national forest areas the costs are even higher than the national average because 
of the special circumstances involved. 

The few dwellings which the Forest Service constructs at the present time 
are all at remote locations. Funds are not available for construction of dwellings 
in areas where employees have an opportunity to rent. In these remote locations 
transportation costs of materials and equipment are extremely high, and a larger 
percentage of handwork is necessary than in urban areas where power equipment is 
readily available. Skilled labor also has to be brought to these remote locations 
and contractors are required to operate camps where workmen are housed and fed. 
Under the proposed increase in the limitation the Forest Service will not raise the 
standards or increase the size of the buildings to be constructed. In accessible 
areas where competition between contractors is active, it is estimated buildings 
can continue to be constructed for $15,000 or less. 

The fourth change proposes to transfer the authorization to operate, maintain, 
and purchase aircraft from the. ‘National forest protection and management”’ 
item to the ‘“‘Preamble,’’ in order to make such authorization applicable to all 
appropriations of the Forest Service. At the present time the authorization 
for the operation and maintenance of aircraft appears only in the ‘Protection and 
management”’ appropriation language. However, authority is needed to permit 
payment from other appropriations for airplane service in transporting personnel, 
supplies, and equipment to fires, particularly in the Superior National Forest. of 
Minnesota, to road and trail projects, and to experimental areas in inaccessible 
sections of the national forests Authority is also needed to cover the cost of 
airplane service in transporting personnel, supplies, and materials to fires on State 
and private lands adjacent to the national forests. The use of aircraft is expand 
ing steadily in all phases of Forest Service work. The transportation of supplies 
and materials to inaccessible sections of forested areas is more economical by air 
than by pack train, and the authority now contained in the ‘‘National forest 
protection and management” appropriation should be revised to include all 
appropriations of the Forest Service. This proposed change would make it 
possible to obtain more efficient and economical operation of Forest Service planes; 
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t does not involve the purchase of any additional aircraft. The authority to 
purchase these airplanes is for replacement only, as was the case in 1953, when this 
language was carried under ‘‘National forest protection and management.” 

The fifth change proposes language to permit the Forest Service to take essen- 
tial action to maintain, improve, and construct airplane landing fields. The 
Forest Service has 112 small airplane landing strips on national forest lands. 
Most of these were constructed during the period 1935—40 to permit more efficient 
and effective administration and fireprotection on national forests. Since their 
construction, air strips have become increasingly important, especially for fire 
protection and for this purpose are a vital part of the basic transportation system 
of the Forest Service. In addition, these landing strips are coming to be used 
more and more by private citizens using the forests, particularly for recreation 
purposes. While the Forest Service has prohibited landing of planes by private 
individuals in wilderness areas, it has not deemed this feasible or appropriate in 
other cases. 

A number of these fields while still in use, are hazardous, if t completely 
unsafe, for modern small planes {unways are short and not adequately main- 
tined. Approaches need clearing. These conditions have cat { a number of 
accidents recently. Thus, to protect life, to provide for efficient protection of 
adjacent timberlands, from fire, and to avoid possible damage suits against the 
Government which might result from accidents, it is essential that authorization 
be provided for maintenance, improvement, and construction of air 

It is important that landing fields, which are but another type of trar 
facility, be established at strategic locations to furnish effective protection to 
inaccessible remote areas. Since the use of landing fields is in lieu of other means 
of transportation, the major portion of the obligations under this authority 
would be from the ‘Forest roads and trail’’ appropriation. There are many 
large areas within the national forests in which the planned road system is only 
partially completed. There are other so-called wilderness areas in which roads 
will never be built. When forest fires oecur in such areas. it is often necessary 
to walk fire fighters from 10 to 35 miles over steep trails to reach the location of 
the fires [ nder such conditions of de laved attack, fires row ial e and the cost 


of suppression is extremely high. Landing fields in such areas make it possible 
to speed up crew travel, thus appreciably reducing the cost of fire suppression. 

The sixth change eliminates the authorization for the operation and main- 
tenance of aircraft and the purchase of not to exceed three under the item ‘‘Na- 
tional forest protection and management.”’ Since similar authority is proposed 
for insertion in the ‘‘Preamble,’”’ retention of the authority under this subappro- 
priation is not necessary. 

The seventh change is proposed to make the amount of the building limitatior 
in the language for the item ‘‘National forest protection and management”’ 
consistent with the building limitation in the ‘“‘Preamble.”’ See explanation 
under the second and third changes in language above. 

The eighth change is proposed to permit the Forest Service to undertake the 
purchase of individual parcels of land, over a period of years, in accordance with 
section 14 (a) of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S. C. 580i) which authorizes the 
appropriation of such sums as may be necessary for the acquisition of parcels of 
land and interests in land in Sanders County, Mont., needed by the Forest Service 
to provide winter range for its saddle, pack, and draft animals 

Effective protection of the national forests in Montana, northern Idaho, and 
northeastern Washington requires annual use of approximately 1,150 head of pack 
saddle, and draft horses and mules. The work season for these animals is fr 
approximately May 15 to October 15 of each year. During remainder of 
year, stock must be fed and the most economical method is to place t 
on rangeland that supports an adequate supply of feed in the 

Prior to 1931 winter pasture was rented at various points thr 
but the tenure was uncertain, the rates per months were 
distributing, collecting, supervising, and caring for the animals were larg 
1931 a single winter range was established by leasing approximately 41,000 acres 
of grazing land in Sanders County, Mont., where slope, exposure, and forage 
cover permitted winter grazing with only limited supplementary fee 

Since 1945 more than 13,000 acres of the original area of 41,000-plus acres have 
been lost to stock and sheep operations. While this loss has not seriously handi- 
capped the winter range operation, because of reduction of some 600 head of stock 
on the winter range due to the elimination of breeding program and some reduc- 
tions in the number of animals needed in the forests, the 13,000 acres lost were 
the better grazing lands of high-carrying capacity. Further loss of the leased 
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ngelands will constitute a costly and severe handicap to the administrationand 
protection of the national forests in the region, 

The owners of two of the key leased tracts have notified the Forest Service 
they will probably sell at the completion of the present leases which expire during 
fiscal year 1954. In each case they have leased to the Forest Service for many 
years}and are strongly sympathetic to the objective of planned Forest Service 
ownership. They would probably sell to the Forest Service at favorable prices if 
funds permitted negotiations at or before termination of the leases. 

Action based on the enabling legislation in the act of April 24. 1950, has not 
been taken at an earlier date due to local opposition to Government purchase. 
During the past few months there are indications that the county commissioners 
would approve purchase on an individual tract basis. Under these conditions it 
is urgent to include in the 1954 appropriation language the necessary authoriza- 
tion to permit the purchase of at least a portion of the most urgely needed winter 
range. 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Younc. We will resume this morning with the Forest 
Service. 

I note that your budget for the fiscal year 1953 was $66,147,164, and 
the revised budget is $73,735,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. LoveripGe. That is correct, for most of the items. It is not 
complete. 

Senator YounG. Why is it not complete? 

Mr. LoveripGe. It does not include the appropriations for pay- 
ments to States, and some other items are also included in our budget. 

Senator Younc. What are those figures? Would you give them, 
please? 

Mr. LoveripGe. I can insert them in the record, if you wish, sir. 

The grand total is $114 million, including all the trust funds and the 
cooperative funds and the various working funds which we are using, 
with grants to the States, fire protection; work that we are doing at 
our forest products laboratory for the Army and Navy on a reimburse- 
ment basis. Those are really not ‘appropriations. 

The figure that you used is our operating fund. 

Senator Youna. During your testimony, will you speak of these 
increases over last year’s appropriations and any particular new items 
you have? 

Mr. LovertpGre. Would you like to have us bring out all devia- 
tions from last year? 

Senator Youna. I think we would have to have it in the record if 
we want to do a good job on the floor in explaining it. 

Mr. LovertpGe. We are prepared to do that. 

Senator Young. Do you have a statement, Mr. McArdle? 

Mr. McArpts. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, this is my first time before this committee as Chief 
of the Forest Service, but I have appeared here for a good many years 
as Assistant Chief. 

I want to assure you and the members of the committee that in my 
new position I am going to try to be just as responsive as I have in 
the past to the Congress as the top policy making unit of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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Since we have only a very brief time for all of our items, I will not 
take your time to get into many details, because you may want to 
inquire into certain specific items. 

I do want, right at the very start, to emphasize one point that I 
consider extremely important, as background to everything that we 
will say here this morning. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


That point is the essential character of natural resources 

In recent years, the people of this country have been giving increas- 
ing thought to strengthening our position for defense and to building 
a strong and prosperous domestic economy. They are beginning to 
realize that no nation can be strong in war or in peace unless that 
nation has strong natural resources on which to draw. 

That is the real basis for our strength. 

Senator Youna. In fact, the only two really powerful nations today 
are the two that have the most natural resources. 

Mr. McArp.e. And that, I think, is one of the major reasons why 
those nations are powerful today, Senator. 

We will be talking today about one essential group of this Nation’s 
natural resources. We will be talking about forest resources. 

But I want to point out that we will not be talking about forest 
resources just as a raw material of industry. We will be discussing 
our forest lands for their value as grazing, to raise food and leather 
and wool. 

IMPORTANCE OF FOREST LANDS 


We will be talking about our forest lands for the opportunities that 
they give for healthful outdoor recreation—something that is becom- 
ing increasingly important in recent years because people need to 
get away from the stresses and strains of modern life. 

And we will be talking about forest lands as watersheds from which 
we get the bulk of our water for domestic and industrial uses. 

I think it would be well especially, to keep in mind that today we 
are talking about one-third of the total land area of the United States. 

It is against this background of national dependence that we will 
be casting our discussion today. 


ACTIVITIES 


If it meets with your approval, Senator, I would like to focus our 
discussion on three main groups of Forest Service activities. First 
is the national forests, because here on these federally owned lands 
the Federal Government has a special responsibility of stewardship. 

Another group of items concerns the cooperation that the Federal 
Government has with the State Governments and with private 
landowners in helping private landowners on some 400 million acres 
of land to do a better job of forestry and to obtain all of the related 
benefits that come from good forest management. 

A third group is research. This activity serves both the public 
activities and private and State activities. 

These three major groups of Forest Service activities are the bulk 
of all of the Forest Service work. 
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The staff members who are responsible for each of these three ac- 
tivities are here, and I would like to ask them to present to you their 
work in connection with each of these activities. 

[ suggest, if it meets with your approval, Mr. Chairman, that we 
proceed to discussion of the national forests, which begins on page 360 
of the mimeographed notes. 

Mr. Cliff, Assistant Chief of the Forest Service, is here with me, 
and he is prepared to talk on that subject. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed, Mr. Cliff. 


NATIONAL ForRESTS 


Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, the job of running the national forests 
is becoming bigger and more complex every year. We are practicing 
more intensive forestry on more land each year. 

The timber cut has doubled in the last 10 years and is still going up. 

Recreation use has more than doubled since 1945, and that is still 
increasing. 

The income has more than doubled in the last 3 years, and it is 
10 times what it was in 1942. 

In fiscal year 1952, the income from the national forests amounted 
to $71.4 million. 

This year we estimate that it will be about $76.9 million or, in round 
figures, $77 million. 

OPERATING COSTS 


Senator Youna. As compared to an appropriation of how much? 

Mr. Curr. The operating costs, Mr. Chairman, of running the 
national forests are $59.6 million. That includes the cost of adminis- 
tration plus capital investments in roads and other improvements, a 
proportionate share of the research expenditure, insect and disease 
control, and all other costs which are related to the administration of 
the national forests. 

Senator YounG. That includes forests in nearly all the States, does 
it not? 

Mr. Curr. There are national-forest lands in 40 States in the 
United States, and there are some in Alaska and Puerto Rico as well. 
They cover about 181 million acres. 

We have 153 national forests. 


THE NATIONAL FORESTS ARE OPERATING AT A PROFIT 


Mr. Lovertper. Mr. Chairman, if you would like to break that 
down for the record as to the costs versus receipts, we can put that in 
the record. 

As Mr. Cliff brought out, it shows an indicated profit for the current 
year of about $17,300,000 over expenditures subject to unusual 
emergency expenditures for fires or insect attacks. 


ROADS AND TRAILS 
In the breakdown we include the cost of forest roads and trails, 


a proportionate part of research, acquisition, blister rust and insect 
control, and other expenditures. 
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We charge all those items against national-forest administration 
It brings out a net profit of about $17,300,000, subject to any defi- 
ciency that may be made during the balance of the year for unusual 
emergency expenditures such as fires and insect control roads up in 
Montana and Idaho. 
If you would like to have that table in the record, I will supply it. 
Senator Youna. Yes, I think it would be well to have it. 
Far too many people look on it as an agricultural budget, and as 
a subsidy to agriculture. 
I think it would be well to put that in. 
Mr. LoveripcGe. Yes. 
(The information requested follows: 















Comparison: National forest gross! costs and income, estimates as of A} 
national-forest budget estimates for fiscal year 1953 versus natior orest re 
fiscal year 1953 
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MONETARY RETURNS 









Mr. Curr. The national forests return a net profit not only in 
dollars, but also in other services and values upon which you cannot 
place a dollar value. 

For example, 90 percent of this income we are talking about comes 
from about 40 percent of the land. About a third of the national 
forest land is non-income producing. But it nevertheless constitutes 
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important watershed areas which have to be protected and manage: 
in the public interest. 
It includes recreational areas which produce no income, but whic! 
provide wholesome outdoor recreation for millions of people. 
And there are many intangible benefits in addition to the monetary 
returns, 
INCREASED VALUE 


Moreover, in maraging these hational forests, the balance sheet 
should show that their value has been increasing at the rate of about 
$300 million per year for the last several years. That is due to in- 
creased value of the timber, also to increase in growing stock w: 
are getting on cutover lands which were acquired and some of th: 
cutover lands which we have been managing over the years. 

Senator Youna. Is the growth of new timber keeping step with 
the amount that we are taking from the forests each year? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. We are not cutting as much timber as w 
should be cutting to meet our full sustained-yield capacity. 

In many of the areas on our managed stands we are increasing ou! 
growing stock so that we are building up our forest capital over and 
above what we are cutting. 


EMPLOYEES 


We have been running national forests with 727 fewer men than 
we had in 1948. . 

In that year we had 6,863 man-years employed in administering 
the national forests. 


In the fiscal year 1953 we will have about 6,136. 

The budget this year provides for a cut, as detailed on page 361, 
of $117 thousand in the fund used for the employment of rangers, 
forest supervisers and other key administrative personnel. 


FIRE CONTROL 


It also provides for a cut of $29,500 in fire control, and some other 
minor reductions in some of our functional activities. 

We plan on making these savings by contemplated consolidations 
of some of our natural forest units. That is under way right now. 
Nevertheless, we are still faced with an increased job load. 


TIMBER HARVEST INCREASING 


The timber work is increasing. The demand for national forest 
stumpage is becoming stronger as the more accessible private stumpage 
is becoming more scarce, and our timber sale activities have shown a 
very substantial increase, as shown by this chart. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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CUT TIMBER 


Mr. Curr. This chart begins in 1934, and the line shows the rapid 
rate of increase in the cut in national forest timber. 

In 1946 we cut about 3% billion board feet. The cut last year was 
4.4 billion feet, and this year we will cut about 5 billion board feet, 
That will bring an income of about $71.4 million, an increase over last 
year of something around $6 million. 

The budget provides for an increase of $340,000 for increased timber 
sale activities. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you following the sustained-yield policy on 
all your operations now? 
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Mr. Currr. Yes, we are. I am glad you asked that question be- 
cause, under a true sustained-yield cutting budget, we could be cutting 
a little over 6% billion board feet of timber each year. 

We are cutting this year about 5 billion. So there is a margin there 
of about one billion and a half that we are not cutting. 


NEED FOR ACCESS ROADS 


The main reason why we are not cutting up to the full capacity is, 
first, the lack of accessibility of some of our larger and more remote 
timber-operating areas. The need is for access roads to open that up 
for orderly harvesting. 


LACK OF PERSONNEL 


Second is the lack of personnel to make additional timber sales 
Our men are stretched about to the limit now in making timber sales 
and in preparing the cruises, appraisals, and contracts and administer- 
ing the sales on the ground. 

That is why we are asking an increase in this item this year of 
$340,000. Most of that increase will be used in handling the salvage 
operations which we discussed yesterday, in north Idaho and Montana 
and western Oregon and western Washington, where we have blow- 
downs and insect problems which require stepped-up salvage opera- 
tions. 

We have already directed as much of our effort as we can into sal- 
vage operations with our present force, and under the access conditions 
that we have. If we are to get on top of that job, we will need to add 
some personnel to handle the sales work on the salvage job. 


ALASKA PULP PLAN’ 


Fifty thousand dollars of the increase would be spent in Alaska 
Several years ago we made a large timber sale in Alaska for a pulp 
plant. 

The plant which will cost about $46 million of private capital is 
under construction now and will come into production during this 
coming fiscal year. We will need a staff up there in Alaska to handle 
that timber-sale job, to keep that pulp sale operating. 


RETURNS FROM SALE OF TIMBERS 


Senator DworsHak. Are you getting good returns on the sale of 
that timber? 

Mr, Curr. That was a long-time sale, Senator. It was a billion 
and a half cubic feet, which amounts to about eight and a half billion 
board feet. 

_I am not sure what the price was, but it is subject to periodic re- 
appraisals, Those reappraisals are based on market conditions and 
operating conditions as they exist at the time of the reappraisals. 

Can you tell them what the initial sale price is, Mr. Mason? 

Mr. Mason. Ninety cents per hundred cubic feet, which is about 
the same as a dollar and a half per thousand board feet. It is a 
relatively low price, but it is a pioneering venture. 
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Mr. Curr. The average stumpage price that we are obtaining in 
the United States for all. types of products, including pulpwood and 
saw timber, is $13.75 per thousand board feet; which is an increase of 
about 50 cents a thousand over last year. 

Senator DworsHak. What kind of timber is this pulp timber? 

Mr. Currr. It is largely hemlock, which is a pulp species, and some 
spruce, which is also a very fine pulp timber. 


SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


The other major increase that is provided in the budget is $200,000 
for sanitation care of public recreation areas. 

We have a very tough problem on our hands in managing the public 
recreation in the national forests. Most of our developments were 
made during the CCC days when labor was cheap. They are about 
15 to 20 years old and are deteriorating rapidly. 

We have not had adequate funds to do a good maintenance job on 
those improvements, and the use has increased in phenomenal pro- 
portions. 

I have some pictures and charts here to illustrate the problem. 

Here is a picture of one of our heavily used recreation areas up 
in Utah. People are flocking to the mountains in greater and greater 
numbers. 

The chart I have here now shows the trend in recreation use since 
1925. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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INCREASED USE OF RECREATIONAL AREAS 


Mr. Curr. Before the Second World War recreation use reached 
a peak in 1940, of about 17 million visits. 

This past year it was 33 million, which is an increase of 10 percent 
over the preceding year. 

The 1951 use represented an increase of 10 percent over 1950. 

The recreational improvements in the national forests were geared 
to take care of about half that number of people. The improve- 
ments are deteriorating, and we just haven’t been able to do an ade- 
quate job of cleanup, to meet the minimum sanitation requirements. 


REFUSE DISPOSAL 


The facilities for taking care of human refuse. are inadequate, and 
we are getting into a situation where public health is seriously threat- 
ened in many areas. The pollution of the streams and creation of 
garbage-disposal and refuse-disposal problems are becoming almost 
insurmountable. 

Senator DworsHak. What have you done with your experiment 
of charging for the use of the recreational areas? 


CHARGE EXPERIMENT 


Mr. Currr. Four years ago, at the suggestion of committees of 
Congress, we initiated a charge experiment. At first the Forest 
Service managed most of the charge areas for them. 

Our experience over the past 4 years is that the cost of collecting 


the fees, and otherwise supervising the charge areas was about double 
the amount of the collections. That depleted funds that should have 
been used in other areas. 


CONCESSIONAIRES 


So we have been shifting from a procedure of Forest Service man- 
agement of the larger charge areas to concessionaire management. 

This past year we had 36 of the larger improved recreation areas 
under concessionaire permit. The permittees handle the collections 
and do the routine maintenance and cleanup jobs. 

However, we have about 4,700 improved recreation areas, and 
very few of them are large enough to justify either concessionaire 
management or management under any type of charge system. 

Most of them are relatively small, modest developments that are 
widely scattered, and it is not a feasible or economic thing to make 
charge collections. 

This next chart shows the amount of money that has been available 
to maintain, clean up and manage public use areas in the national 
forests, 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Currr. During the war we deferred much of the maintenance 
work on these areas. But after the war Congress made an increased 
appropriation available for 1 year to catch up on some of the most 
urgent maintenance work that had been deferred. Since that time 
the funds have leveled off to about $1,200,000 a year. That includes 
funds for sanitation and care and maintenance of the improved areas. 

This graph illustrates our problem when it is contrasted to the 
first chart, showing the great increase in public use of the facilities. 
We have not been able to keep up with the job. 

Senator Younc. Do you have charts to show these trends which 
can be placed in the record? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. We will be glad to insert them in the record. 

(The charts referred to appear on pp. 361 and 363.) 


SANITATION IN PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


Senator DworsHak. How much did you say you were asking for 
care of public sanitation in the campgrounds? 

Mr. Curr. It is an increase of $200,000. Last year we had 
$690,000. 

That takes care of the administration and the cleanup. 

In addition to that, we have about $570,000 for maintenance work 
on these 4,700 areas. 

I have some pictures here illustrating the crowded conditions. 

This first photograph shows an improved area where people are 
crowding into the national forests in great numbers and exceeding the 
facilities. 

Here is another picture, where use extends beyond the improved 
areas. People are building campfires in places where there are no 
campfire stoves provided, and camping where there are no sanitation 
facilities provided. 

When the improved areas become full and overflowing, the people 
just spread out all over. 

Senator DworsHak. Where is that particular area? 

Mr. Curr. This one is in California. 

This next picture shows what the forest guard and forest ranger sees 
the morning after the weekend. It represents a vast cleanup problem. 
To meet minimum standards of decency, we have a tremendous job 
of just cleaning up after these people. 

This next picture shows the condition of some of the log tables that 
were built during the CCC days. ‘That is not an uncommon thing. 

We have been trying to patch them up as best we can, but we have 
not been able to keep on top of that job. 

Now, here is a picture of what we are shooting at. It is a compara- 
tively simple type of development to provide a safe place to build a 
fire, plus a clean place for the people to camp. 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


In the management of these recreational resources we entertain a 
great number of youth organizations. The one pictured here happens 
to be a Boy Scout camp. That is one of our very common types of 


use. 
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This problem has been recognized by public-health agencies, both 
local and Federal, and they have inspected a number of our areas 
and called the unsatisfactory conditions to our attention. 

It has been necessary in some cases to close down public-use areas. 

The problem has been recognized by Congress as exemplified by 
the introduction of the so-called Baker bill in the House, which would 
make funds available to take care of this sort of problem 

The $200,000 provided in this budget request would be a start 
toward meeting the problem that we are facing. 

I wish I could paint a more optimistic picture, but it is one of the 
more serious things we are facing in the management of the national 
forests. 


REDUCED REQUEST FOR REFORESTATION AND REVEGETATION 


The budget, as shown in the list on page 362 of the book of notes, 
provides for a reduction of $249,500 in reforestation and $135,000 in 
range revegetation. 

Those adjustments were made as a result of a very serious effort 
to try to cut down on the budgets. 

In reviewing our national forest administration job, considering all 
the impacts of increased timber sales, the very serious fire problem 
that has grown with increased use, it was decided that probably the 
safest place the cut could be made would be in the resource develop- 
ment items. 

We cannot walk away from fires. We cannot neglect public recrea- 
tion areas to the point where health is in danger. 


CONTRACTUAL OBLIGATIONS 


We have contractual obligations to meet in making timber sales, 
and we should be selling more timber. This is one place where we 
could defer some of the development work even though we feel that 
it is highly important to get along with that job. 

Senator Youna. Is there a demand for all the timber that you 
can make available? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, there is. 

We have had a demand for all of the timber that is accessible and 
which we have been able to offer for sale. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you not, through your sustained vield 
program and reforestation, keeping abreast of the requirements for 
timber in this country so that you are not denuding our forests? 

Mr. Cuirr. Our progress in reforestation of the national forests has 
been rather slow, Senator. In the Eastern United States the forests 
were mostly purchased land. They were lands that were denuded or 
cut over before they were acquired. 

We have in the national-forest system about 4 million acres of land 
that is in need of reforestation. We are planting at the rate of about 
19 or 20 million acres a year. 

Most of the gains that have been made in reforestation have been 
offset by comparable losses in burned-over areas 

So that while over the years we have made considerable progress 
in tree planting, the gains have not been net gains because of disastrous 
fires. Our plans call for reforesting those areas. 
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COOPERATION OF PRIVATE INTERESTS 


Senator Dworsnak. Are private interests cooperating very much 
in reforestation? 

Mr. Cuirr. Private interests are doing a good job in many places 
in reforesting. There has been increased impetus on private and 
State reforestation activities. The private and State people in many 
places are outstripping the Federal Government in tree planting. 

Senator DworsHak. But barring any exceptional fires or scourges 
of any kind involving destruction of the Federal forests, do you not 
feel that we are holding our own, you might say, and that we could 
look to the future with confidence that we will have an adequate 
supply of timber in this country? 

Mr. Currr. If all of our timber growing land in this country were 
producing timber to full capacity, we would have an adequate supply 
of timber to meet forseeable needs: 

The picture is not as bright as it should be. We are cutting saw 
timber in this country about 50 percent faster than it is growing. 

When you consider all timber, including the smaller growing stock, 
the budget is about balanced now. It may be a little bit on the side 
of net growth. 

We have adequate timber growing land in this country to produce 
all our needs if it is well managed and fully stocked. 

Senator Younc. Could you defer your statement for a while now? 

Senator Thye is conducting another hearing as chairman, and he 
has come over now to ask some questions. 


FEDERAL NURSERY AT EVELETH, MINN. 


Senator Toyz. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing before your committee. I am exceedingly regretful that 
I am faced with a question. We are holding a hearing of another 
subcommittee, of which I am chairman, and we are withholding the 
hearing this morning. 

I knew that this item in your appropriation Bill relating to national- 
forest protection and management was coming up. I knew that this 
particular item in your appropriation bill related to a Federal nursery 
at Eveleth, Minn. 


LETTER OF ERASMUS VILLEBRO 


I have a letter here from Mr. Erasmus Villebro, president of the 
Itasco County Farm Bureau. 
His letter contains the following statement: 


Be it resolved, That we ask our Senators and Congressmen to do what they can 
to prevent the abandonment of the Federal nursery at Eveleth and that it be con- 
tinued as a tree nursery to furnish trees for planting in the areas that it has been 
taking care of in the past. 


And there is a petition here, with quite a number of signers to it. 
The petition reads as follows: 


Information has been received from dependable sources that the Federal 
Eveleth Nursery is to be abandoned. This would make it rather inconvenient for 
this area to obtain trees for forestry and windbreak planting, as that would make 
Mainstee, Mich., the nearest place to obtain Federal grown trees. The nursery 
at Eveleth is fully equipped to carry on. We therefore offer the following resolu- 
tion for your consideration, copies of same to be forwarded to our United States 
Senators and Congressmen: 
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Be it resolved, That we ask our Senators and Congressmen to do what they car 
to prevent the abandonment of the Federal nursery at Eveleth and to ask that 
it be continued as a tree nursery to furnish trees for planting in the area that has 
been taken care of in the past. 

So I would like information as to why you are discontinuing the 
care of this nursery. 

Mr. Cuirr. Senator, before you came in, I pointed out that the 
budget provides decrease in reforestation funds of about a quarter 
million dollars. 











DISCUSSION OF EVELETH, MINN., NURSERY 





FURTHER 





The decision to abandon Eveleth was made prior to the formula- 
tion of this budget. It is an economy move to try to make the 
limited funds that we have for reforestation go further. 

We have two nurseries in the northwestern part of the Lake 
States, one at Eveleth, which has a capacity of about three and 
a half million trees, one at Watersmett, Mich., that can produce 
about 10 million trees a year. 

Frankly, it is primarily an economy move to try to get the most 
out of the dollars we have available. 

Senator THyr. Have you closed any other nurseries? 





WATERSMEET NURSERY 
Mr. Curr. Yes, we have. 

The Watersmeet nursery will be able to supply all of the planting 
stock that we will be able to finance for planting in northern Minne- 
sota and Michigan and northern Wisconsin. 

If we get an additional cut of a quarter-million dollars, it will be 
imperative to stick with the decision to close it down. 

Senator THyr. How many such nurseries do you have in the 
Nation? 

Mr. Curr. We are now operating 11 nurseries. 

Senator Toye. Are you closing any others? 

Mr. Curr. We have closed several others. We closed the Parsons 
nursery in West Virginia in 1951, and since 1946 we have closed four 
of our other nurseries. 

Senator Tuyr. Where were those located? 

Mr. Curr. There was 1 in Michigan, 1 in Minnesota, 1 in Wiscon- 
sin, and 1 in California. We have also closed out some of our smaller 
nurseries, including 1 out in Utah, 1 at McCall, Idaho, which were 
operated during the CCC days. 








FURTHER DISCUSSION OF EVELETH, MINN., NURSERY 





Senator THyr. How much money will you save by closing the 
Eveleth nursery? 

Mr. Curr. I can’t give you that figure offhand, but in arriving at 
that decision we did make an analysis, and it was quite clear that we 
could produce just as much planting stock at Watersmeet as we can 
afford to raise up there for less cost because we can do it with 1 set of 
overhead instead of 2. 

Senator Tuyr. How long has the Eveleth nursery been in existence? 

Mr. Currr. It was established during the Civilian Conservation 
Corps days. 
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Senator Tuyr. What acreage does it consist of? 

Mr. Currr. The area is 37 acres. 

Senator Toye. You see, that is a cutover area and that is a natural 
timber area. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. It must be restocked, it must be replanted, because 
much of that area is just suited for tree growing. Unless we make 
plans now, future generations are going to suffer the consequence 
of our neglect or shortcomings as of this generation. 

For that reason, it worries me considerably to see ourselves cur- 
tailing a program that we have worked so hard for in Minnesota. 

In Minnesota we have adopted a slogan—and we have a State 
organization—to keep Minnesota green. We have done a remarkable 
job with just arousing public opinion to the need of planting trees 
and to reforest cutover and burnedover areas. 

And here we chop off something instead of encouraging its growth. 

[t just does not add up to good logic or good commonsense, in 
my opinion. That is the reason why I was most anxious to bring 
this question up today. 

3o I would like to know how much money was in the budget for 
this item last year and for previous years. 

Mr. Curr. In 1953, the reforestation item was $1,110,000. 

Senator Tuyr. How much was allocated to the Eveleth, Minn., 
nursery? 
ALLOCATION 


Mr. Currr. I will have to supply that for the record. 

Senator Tuyr. I would like to know how much was allocated to 
that nursery and what personnel was involved, so that we will know 
just exactly what economy you are going to bring about. 

Then I want to know: Do you transfer the personnel from Eveleth 
to another nursery in order to make that nursery bigger when you 
suffer a closing down of this nursery? 

| would not for one minute support this move if I find that you pro- 
pose to add two or more men at some other nursery that would be a 
Federal nursery and expand the operation there at the expense of 
closing down the nursery at Eveleth, because you cannot shift that 
nursery stock but what you not only jeopardize the vitality of the 
plant as well as the cost involved in shipping that plant. 

When we plant as many trees as we do in Minnesota you cannot tell 
me that you are going to bring about any great economy by asking us 
to see those trees shipped in from another State. 

Those are questions to which I am going to get the answers before I 
am satisfied that this is a wise move so far as economy is concerned. 

Mr. McArpie. Senator, you have given me a great deal of encour- 
agement, because the problem is even bigger than the problem of 
Eveleth. We have 4 million acres on the national forests that are 
just crying for planting. 

Meanwhile, they are needing money to protect and administer. 

Last year we were able to plant, with the funds available under this 
appropriation only about 20,000 acres, and at that rate it would take 
200 years to complete the planting. 

Senator Torr. Gentlemen, we have just commenced to interest 
people in this idea of planting trees. 
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MINNESOTA STATE BANKERS INTEREST IN TREE PLANTING 


Our State bankers association in Minnesota has conceived the idea, 
as a bankers’ State project, to buy tree-planting machines, that is, a 
regular machine to plow the furrows and aid in the speeding up of 
planting of trees. They are buying the machines. They have 
organized themselves into a State organization. 

They are putting on a demonstration on Saturday of this week at 
Shakopee, Minn., and I have agreed to fly out there and attend that 
afternoon demonstration and to make a little, brief talk. 

This is all for the purpose of encouraging tree planting to keep our 
Nation stocked with trees that are not only for fence posts, but lumber 
trees. It will keep our country beautified. 

And I can tell you another thing, and that is that you will never have 
a desert, nor a desert adjacent to a good standing timber belt. 

The sooner we get that thought pretty well embedded in our minds, 
the better off it is going to be for future generations. 

Then here we come along to close down a nursery that has been 
in existence now since CCC days in the very heart of the cutover 
country in northern Minnesota, where nature intended the white 
pine and evergreen to grow. 

I just do not see the logic of it. 

I am going to try to get all the information I can on it. For that 
reason I would like to know ig how much money has been allocated 
to the Eveleth Nursery year by year, how many people have been 
employed, and if you shies. ‘that down, are you going to expand the 
appropriations to another nursery not only for personnel, but for 
general administrative functions. 

We should have that in the record. 

Mr. Curr. We will furnish that, Senator. 

(The information requested follows:) 


EVELETH NURSERY 


The estimated cost of continuing both nurseries at the fiscal year 1952 level of 
production or 1,925,000 trees at Eveleth and 2,643,000 trees at Watersmeet or 
a total of 4,568,000 trees, would be approximately the cost incurred in fiscal year 
1952 or $27,421 plus $21,685 or a total of $49,106, an average of $10.75 per thou- 
sand trees. 

The estimated cost of producing this 4,568,000 trees at Watersmeet is $32,130 
or an average of $7.03 per thousand trees. 


Cost comparison 


Nursery operation cost 
Eveleth Nursery maintenance_. 
Additional transportation cost 


Total_. 


Estimated savings 


1 $3.12 per thousand trees. 


There will be no increase in yearlong personnel at the Watersmeet Nursery. 
The nurseryman in charge at Eveleth has been transferred to take charge of a 
Ranger district in Ohio. 
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It is therefore estimated that the closing of the Eveleth Nursery and consolida 
tion of its nursery stock production with that at the Watersmeet Nursery wil 
result in an annual saving of more than $14,000. This saving can be obtained 
without reduction in the nursery stock available for use on the national forests i: 
Minnesota. 

Statisties on the Eveleth and Watersmeet Nurseries are shown in the following 
tables. 













Summary of statistical data relative to total investment, operation, and production 
for the Eveleth Nursery 

Year started, 1935 

Original investment, $93,469 

Depreciation through fiscal year 1952, $37,528 

Undepreciated investment, $51,941 

Total acres (production area), 37 

Annual maintenance cost inactive status, $1,200 

Rated annual capacity, 3,500,000 trees 






1935 ] ( 

1936 2 ( 

1937 2 ( 1, 135 $12.79 
1938 2 4, 254 6. 06 
1939 2 ( 3, 789 4.31 
1940 2 ¢ 3, 699 3 
1941 2 ( 2, 106 | 5 
1942 1 ( 5, 741 1 
1943 1 ( 6, 499 1 
1944 l ( 3, 399 3 
1945 l ( 1, 478 8 
1946 1 ( 1, 126 15 
1947. 2 ( 2, 352 12 
1948 2 ( | 2, 270 9 
1949 2 12 3, 065 10. 57 
1950 2 7 | 4,099 6. 50 
1951 1 10 | 3, 033 10. 81 
1952 1 10 | 1, 925 14. 24 


1 Data not available, 
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Summary of statistical data relative to total investment, annual 





operating costs, and 





production, Toumay Nursery, Watersmeet, Mich. 







Year started, 1935 

Original investment, $66,374 

Depreciation through fiscal year 1952, $29,674 
Undepreciated investment, $36,700 

Total acres.(production area), 48 

Rated annual capacity, 10,000,000 trees 



















1935 1 ( $3, 973 100 ee ‘ 

1936 2 ( 12, 960 9, 820 $1. 31 
1937 2 (‘) 17, 184 6, 089 2. 82 
1938 2 (!) 20, 948 4, 721 4.44 
1939 2 () 17, 702 7, 002 2. 53 
1940 2 (‘) : 10, 436 1.80 
1941 2 (') 15, 028 4, 919 3. 05 
1942 ] (‘) 9, 793 2, 505 4. 90 
1943 l (‘) 7, 878 4, 519 1.75 
1944 1 () 6, 558 2, 185 3. 00 
1945 l @) 1, 801 6. 60 
1946 1 () 1, 502 12. 97 
1947 1 (4) 25, 276 4, 578 5. 53 
1948 l ( 31, 293 8, 627 3. 62 
1949 1 13 33, 504 6, 040 5 56 
1950 ] 16 26, 113 3, 778 6. 91 
1951 2 12 25, 516 4, 002 | 6. 37 
1952 2 ll 21, 685 2, 643 8. 20 
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FIRE INSPECTION 


Mr. McArpte. Mr. Cliff made a rather important point before you 
came in, Senator. It was that if we were obligated to make a cut in 
these funds for the protection and management of the national forests, 
there are actually only certain places we can make it. We cannot say 
that we will go to every third fire, or every fifth fire. We have to go 
to every fire, because if we miss the intervening fires then they become 
bigger and more money is spent on control than would have been 
saved. 

We cannot walk away from the sanitation problem on public camp- 
grounds. 

So when we looked over our responsibilities, there were just almost 
no places where we could make substantial savings. 

One of the few places where a cut in funds could be put—and believe 
me, Senator, it hurt us to put it even here—was in the nursery work, 
the tree planting work, and in the range revegetation. 

We consider. both of those of great importance. But if we must 
make savings we don’t absolutely have to plant trees. We can’t 
walk away from fires or from sanitation problems, but if we have to 
make a cut, we can walk away from planting trees even though we 
don’t want to do it. 


ELIMINATION OF NURSERY 


Senator Youna. How much saving would there be if you closed 
that nursery? 

Mr. Currr. We will have to give you that figure later, Senator. 

Senator Youna. Who owns this nursery? 

Mr. Currr. It is a Government-owned nursery. 

Senator Youna. If you close it down, will there be some mainte- 
nance cost involved? 

Mr. Curr. The maintenance cost would be reduced to a bare 
minimum. We hoped that we would be able to reestablish that nur- 
sery at sometime in the future. 

Senator Toys. At considerable expense, though, when you go back 
to reestablish it; is that not correct? 

Mr. Curr. We put the nursery beds down with cover crops so that 
the soil would be protected and fertility maintained. 

Senator Tuy. I hope you will furnish for the record the information 
I have requested, and send me a copy to my office, so that I will have 
it readily available. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman, I do beg your pardon and that of the 
other members of the committee for coming in here and asking these 
pointed questions. 

I recessed my own hearing because of this, and I have a group of 
people sitting there waiting. 


Acquisition of lands for national forests, Weeks Act 


Appropriation act, 1953, and base for 1954_. $75, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 


Decrease gous . : — 75, 000 
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Project statement 


| Revised 

budget 

estimate 
1954 


1953 (esti- 


Je "rease 
mated) Decrease 


Project 1952 


Acquisition of lands for national forests pia 7 ¢ $75,000 | —$75,000 
Unobligated balance 91 mn 


Total appropriation or estimate a 75, 000 75,000; —75, 000 


Decrease 


A decrease of $75,000, eliminating acquistion of land under this Act during 
fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Toys. I have just two other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. Very well, Senator. 

Senator Turn. The first question refers to the effect of the elimina- 
tion of the Weeks law appropriation on the Federal land acquisition 
program for national forests. 

What effect would that have if we were to eliminate the Weeks law 
appropriation? 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Hopkins to answer 
that question. 

Senator Youna. Very well. 

Mr. Horxrns. Senator, I can answer you very briefly by saying we 
therefore would not buy roughly 10,000 acres within our established 
units that we otherwise would. 


But that is an inadequate answer. I know you are interested in the 
type of land in question and the effect on other forest properties. 


CHIPPEWA NATIONAL FOREST 


Senator Tuyr. It would affect, of course, our Chippewa National 
Forest in Minnesota. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. The (¢ ‘hippe wa people own about 40,000 acres of 
land in the forest area, but it is so scattered that they cannot hold it. 
They have adopted a resolution with reference to its acquisition by 
the Forest Service. 

That is the main question that I am faced with here—about these 
scattered holdings by the Chippewa people. We have had a program 
of trying to consolidate, which makes it more economical from the 
standpoint of the Indian people, and certainly from the national 
forest standpoint, because when you get it all in one property, it is 
sasier to administer. 

We have been working on that, to my knowledge, for the past 12 
years, while I have been in the State government and while I have 
been here, and we have been trying to consolidate it from a fire 
protection standpoint and from an administrative standpoint. 

[t is just a sound administrative practice. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, sir. You are speaking of Indian trust allot- 
ments, which are scattered throughout the interior boundaries of the 
Chippewa National Forest. Previously these tracts have not been 
for sale, but just last fall, as you say, the Chippewa Tribal Council 
passed a resolution to sell these lands to the Government for national 
forest purposes. 
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TO GOVERNMENT 
There are roughly 40,000 acres of the total 69,000 acres, I believe, 
within the boundaries of the Chippewa National Forest that appear, 
by data available, to be most suitable for adding to the national 
rr forest. 

Much of this area consists of only 40, 80 acres, or other relatively 
small tracts. 

It would be advantageous to the county to add them to the Chip- 
pewa National Forest because then that agency would get 25 percent 
of the receipts. 

It would be beneficial to the Indians because now they are hardly 


9 
' getting anything from these lands. 
The Indian office is not able to protect them properly, and much of 
the timber when it grows up is stolen. The Indians do not live on 
i: most of these tracts; they live in towns outside. 
4 It would be beneficial to the Federal Government because the Forest 
Service has to protect these tracts from fire in order to protect the 
" adjoining national forest property, and it would be beneficial to the 
| public because it would make the administration cheaper per unit 
‘ area, ed pil, 
Senator Ture. How much money is involved in this apparent 
economy move on this particular item? 
A Mr. Hopxtins. Roughly, as well as we can determine, for the 


40,000 acres the value or cost price would vary from $4 to $12 per acre 
and probably average between $7 and $8; in other words, around 
$300,000 or $350,000 for the complete purchase. 
Acquisition could, of course, be spread over a 3- or 4-year period. 
Senator Tuysr. Is it your positive recommendation that this 
purchase should be made in order to consolidate it? 


| BENEFITS OF PURCHASE 


Mr. Hopkins. I would say it would be highly beneficial from a 
public standpoint; from the standpoint of the best interest of the 
Indians; the best interest of the county; and of the Forest Service to 

have these lands purchased. 

Senator Toyz. From the standpoint that they would derive some 
revenue from what is now absolutely dead property? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

I should supplement the reply to your question of the effect of 
dropping the $75,000 appropriation under the Weeks law. I answered 
that we would not buy 10,000 acres. But I think you wished to 

know the effect of that on other national forest property. 

There are, as you know, Senator, roughly 70 established Weeks 
law national forest units which have been carefully located and the 
boundaries approved by the National Forest Reservation Commission, 

Senator Tuyr, What part of the country does that cover? 

Mr. Hopkins. Practically all of it is in the eastern United States, 
with only 1 or 2 units in the West. 

Senator Turn. It runs up and down the Atlantic seaboard and 
into the South; does it not? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right; through the Southeastern States, and 
the Appalachians, through the Ozark Plateau, up in New England 
and the Lake States. 
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There are still many thousands of similar privately owned lands 
intermingled with national forest land; these consist of alternating 
tracts in a lot of cases. 

Each year some of those privately owned tracts endanger or 
damage the adjacent national forest resources, such as by creating 
a special fire hazard or accelerating erosion. 

Senator Toye. And the land is only suited to the growing of timber 
is it not? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

I am referring to land similar to land we have already purchased, 
where the cheapest action to protect valuable Government property 
would be to buy endangering tracts. 

There are other privately owned intermingled tracts where we would 
have to buy a right-of-way in order to make a road, or you would have 
to relocate a road around the tract. It is often cheaper to buy the 
land than to condemn the right-of-way or go around the tract. 


MEETINGS WITH NATIONAL REFORESTATION COMMISSION 


At meetings of the National Reforestation Commission to consider 
proposed land purchases there will be several of this type of case 
presented each time. 

There are other cases where a few privately owned tracts are in the 
center of a community watershed, and to protect it, it is in the public 
interest to acquire the remaining pieces. 

There may be a wildlife management area where the Government 
owns all but a few remaining tracts; and there are many isolated 
tracts of 40 or 80 acres, where to go out and post the boundary to 
prevent national forest timber stealing would cost more than it would 
to purchase those tracts and prevent or minimize loss by theft. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to thank you for 
the opportunity of obtaining this information at this point. We now 
have it in the record for study in the markup of this item in the bill. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I again thank you and will be on my way 
to attend my own committee hearing. 

Senator Younc. Thank you, Senator. 

How much money is there in the budget for this purchase program? 


BUDGET FOR PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Hopkins. Seventy-five thousand dollars for the Weeks-law 
purchase, which is this general program. 

There isn’t any money specifically for acquisition of Indian land, 
though that could be purchased with Weeks-law funds. 

But the Indian-allotment question that the Senator referred to just 
came up last fall because the Indian Affairs Office started to sell these 
tracts. Before that, Indian trust allotments were not on the market. 

Mr. Loveripee. There was $75,000 in the budget, Mr. Chairman. 
There is nothing now. 

Mr. Hopkins. Excuse me. We have $75,000 this fiscal year. 
There is no appropriation in the 1954 budget for the Weeks law. 

Senator Younc. Would it be an exchange of land? 

Mr. McArpte. If no funds are appropriated we could exchange 
land for land, of equal value. 








ee 
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You should have in the record, too, Mr. Chairman, that although 
there is no appropriation for land acquisition under the Weeks Act, 
there is still a balance remaining in a special appropriation which the 
Congress made a few years ago for purchase of certain tracts in the 
Superior roadless area in Minnesota, mainly to clear up a problem in 
an area to be used as a wilderness area. 

Senator Youne. How much money is involved there? 

Mr. McArpue. About $500,009 was appropriated, and about 
one-third of it has been spent. 


SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Hopkins. That is right. This fund is expendable on only a 
portion of the Superior National Forest along the international 
waterways. 

There was a special law passed, authorizing appropriation of 
$500,000 for that area. 

The amount authorized has all been appropriated, the last amount 
this fiscal year. It is a continuing appropriation. We spent about 
one-third of the money and bought about one-third of the land we 
need to buy. 

Mr. McArp.tez. None of that money, however, could be used to 
alleviate the problem which Senator Thye has mentioned. 

In gist, there is no money available next year to take care of the 
problem which he brought up. 

Senator Youna. Is this the first year that item has been left out? 

Mr. McArpuez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hopkins. This is the first year since 1947. The appropriation 
that year was $3,000,000, and it has been cut every year since then. 
The average appropriation since the passage of the bill in 1911 has 
been between $2 and $2 million per year 

Senator Youna. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Munpr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. Go right ahead, Senator. 


RESEEDING NATIONAL FORESTS BY AIRPLANE 


Senator Munpt. Have you had any experience in reseeding national 
forests by airplane, and, if so, what experience have you hi vd? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; we have had considerable experience with 
reseeding national forest lands from the air. It is not a magic way 
to do the job. It is successful only under certain conditions. 

We have had considerable success in seeding burned areas immedi- 
ately after the burn, when the ashes are still on the ground and 
sufficiently deep to cover the seed. 

We have had fair success in a number of areas in seeding hardwood 
stands, that is, aspen mainly, and some hardwood brush stands from 
the air, where the ground underneath the canopy is bare or the under- 
growth depleted and where the leaf fall covers the seed. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RESEEDING 


One of the fundamentals in reseeding, as determined by our research, 
is that the seed must be covered in some way. It does not do much 
good just to scatter seed out over an area, even though it be depleted, 
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unless there is some means of covering the seed and getting it pro- 
tected. 

Where the range under the aspen is depleted, the leaf fall accom- 
plishes that covering. 

In newly burned areas, the seed buries itself in the ash. But under 
most other conditions—and we have made a number of trials- 
airplane reseeding has not been successful. It has not been successful 
on burns that are a year old, for example, because the ground becomes 
compacted, and weeds, such as fireweed and other plants, come in 
and compete with the grass seedlings. 


POSSIBILITIES OF AIR RESEEDING 


Senator Munpr. It was brought to my attention by an airplane 
pilot out in the Black Hills of South Dakota, who feels that in that 
area it has some great possibilities from the standpoint of reseeding 
the soalaaae forests from the air. 

[ was wondering whether you knew anything about the particular 
kinds of stands of timber they had in the area, or whether you felt 
it was adaptable to this kind of program. 

Mr. Currr. I am personally familiar with the Black Hills, Senator, 
I was regional forester out there for several years in charge of that 
area. Iam intimately familiar with the type of terrain and the ground 
conditions in the Black Hills. 

We have been corresponding with this gentlemen you speak of, and 
we have been looking into the things that he has proposed. I am sorry 
to say we have not been able to give him as much encouragement as 
his enthusiasm might indicate is warranted, because of the factors of 
competing vegetation and other conditions which would make exten- 
sive airplane seeding impracticable. 

He has been talking about the possibility of reseeding some of the 
older burns. The efforts we have made in that direction in the past 
have not paid off. We can seed new burns. 

However, the funds available for reseeding work have been rather 
limited. Last year we had about $750,000 for reseeding work, range 
reseeding work, for the country as a whole. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have sufficient funds available so that 
when, and if you find airplane seeding to be feasible, that you could 
utilize funds for that purpose? 

Mr. Crirr. To the extent that they are available. This year, how- 
ever, as we pointed out previously, the budget provides for less money 
for this purpose. The amount of money available under this budget 
for range reseeding will be $135,000 less than it has been here tofore. 

We are just doing a patchup job in some of the more critical areas 
where reseeding is feasible, and we are concentrating our efforts where 
it is most feasible and where the needs are greatest. 

Senator Munpt. Where vou have done it by plane, do vou do it by 
contract, or do you have planes available in the area? 

Mr. Currr. We have a few airplanes and we have done it both 
ways. But most of the work we have done has been by contract. 

The Government airplanes that we have, are used primarily for fire 
control. One or two of them have been equipped with seed hoppers 
so that we can use them if fire conditions should warrant. 
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PELLETIZED SEEDS 


Senator Haypen. Might I inquire in that connection, what was 
the ultimate decision with respect to the plan to cover the seed and 
make it into a pellet? 

There was a plan to pelletize the seeds. Was that experiment 
exhausted? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, it was, Senator. 

The sowing of pelletized seed from the air did not prove successful. 
It was highly publicized as one means of doing the job, and some of 
the Department of the Interior agencies gave it an extensive trial. 

The Forest Service ran a carefully controlled experiment with the 
pelletized seed. As a part of the test we also sowed the naked seed 
without pelletizing and without ground preparation. Additional seed 
was sowed from airplanes with ground preparation in advance so that 
the seed could be covered. 

The test proved conclusively that the pelletizing was not a feasible 
method for us to undertake. 

Senator Munpr. Let me ask there: In addition to the kind of 
seed you can sow from the air because of the ash condition on the 
ground, would there be any merit in seeding from the air after a long 
period of moisture, when the ground was rather soggy, pretty soft? 
Would that tend to give your seeds the power of penetration that they 
need? 

Mr. Curr. All of the seeds that we are using are very light, and 
they just don’t penetrate even when there are good moisture 
conditions. 

SEEDING METHOD EXPERIMENTS 


Our research unit has tried out a large number of seeding methods 
under varying conditions, and our conclusions from that research and 
from the field trials we have made are that unless there is some ground 
preparation in advance, or some means of covering the seed, that it 
usually does not pay. 

Under certain conditions you might get some returns, but it costs 
$3 to $4 an acre to seed from the air, and you have to balance that 
against the returns that you get. 

Mr. McArp te. Senator Mundt, let me just state that we would 
like to use airplane seeding or any other device for cheaper seeding as 
long as it is effective. 

We have not held back on trying various methods. But we have 
been unable to find any ways of airplane seeding that are really worth 
the money except under the conditions Mr. Cliff has described. So 
we are going to keep trying. 

Senator Munpr. Keep exploring the possibilities, then 


RANGE REVEGETATION 


Senator Haypen. Might I inquire further, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Certainly. 

Senator HaypEen. Sometime, at least, I would like to know what 
is being done about range revegetation itself. 

Mr. Curr. That is what we have been talking about. Before you 
came in, Senator Hayden, I pointed out that our budget this year 
provides a $135,000 reduction in the range revegetation work. 
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[ explained the reasons for that. We were endeavoring to mak: 
economies and the final decision was that we would just have to defi 
some of the development work in order to take care of the things tha 
could not wait. 

Senator Haypen. If you had your own way about it, and wer 
looking at it from the point of view of an investment, that is, in being 
able to produce more grass on the range lands so that ultimately we 
would have more beef and more money, you would agree that thes 
vast areas of land that are grassland or can be made productive ought 
to be utilized. 

What I would like to find out is what would be a reasonable pro- 
gram, in your opinion, year by year, to carry on that work in a prope 
way so as to build up the ranges and prevent the soil erosion that 
now takes place. 

SURVEY OF RESEEDING NEEDS 


Mr. Curr. Senator Hayden, we have made a survey of our range- 
reseeding needs in the forests of the Western United States. There 
are about 4 million acres that are in need of reseeding and that ar 
susceptible to being reseeded successfully. 

Under the funds that have been available, we have been seeding at 
the rate of about 50,000 acres a year during the past 5 or 6 years. 
Last year we seeded about 55,000. 

Senator Haypren. At what expense per acre? 

Mr. Curr. The costs vary, depending on the methods used. 
Where you can use the airplane method, it can be accomplished for 
$3 or $4. 

Our average seeding cost is running $7.50 to $8 an acre. 

The higher costs come in when you have to remove sagebrush and 
other worthless plants in order to prepare a seedbed and reduce com- 
petition. ; 

Senator Haypren. The way that sagebrush removal is accomplished, 
as I understand it, is to go over it with a disk harrow and bring that 
brush down, and at the same time you plant the seed. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Senator Haypren. The sagebrush then really acts as a mulch; 
does it not? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

We have used several methods. We have used fire wherever it is 
safe to use it to remove sagebrush and other competing vegetation 
We also have used various mechanical methods. 

Senator Hayprn. I assume the mechanical means are the most 
expensive. 

Mr. Currr. Yes; they are. 

However, in many places you can’t use the other methods because 
of the dangers of exposing soil to wind and water erosion. 

The mechanical means are a sure way to get results. 

Senator Haypen. That is, it has been demonstrated that sagebrush 
land can be converted into grassland if you use the proper mechanical 
methods; is that correct? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. If there is rain enough to grow sagebrush there 
is rain enough to grow grass 
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INCREASED GRAZING CAPACITY 


Mr. Curr. That is correct. We have had some extremely success- 
ful seedings on sagebursh land. Some of our best results have been 
obtained op areas growing big sagebrush. We can increase the 
crazing capacity of those areas from 5 to 10 times. 

Senator Haypen. How long does it take you to get your money 
back on that range? 

Mr. Curr. That is kind of a tough question, Senator. But if you 
figure it on the basis of returns in increased meat production, you get 
it back very fast. 

If you calculate on the basis of returns from grazing fees, it takes 
longer, probably 10 to 20 years, depending on the success of the 
seeding. 

Senator Haypren. But the fact is that if a man can successfully 
crow beef and mutton at a profit, under ordinary conditions, the 
profit is taxed and the Government gets something out of it that way 
directly. 

And, of course, it adds to the food that we are able to produce. 


AERIAL POISON SPRAYING 


Has any success been attained in attempting to spread, from the air, 
poisons that would kill the weeds and not the grass? 

Mr. Curr. We have been experimenting with spraying to kill com- 
peting vegetation. That has considerable promise. We have used 
various new chemical sprays, 2,4—D and 2,4,5-T in various combina- 
tions that will kill the sagebrush and other types of undesirable brush 


and weeds. 

They have not been uniformly successful and there are still some 
things we don’t know about. However, we are using those methods 
wherever they seem applicable. 

Senator Haypen. Of course, in Arizona, where we have a very high 
value production per acre, the farmer figures his weed control and in- 
sect control by spraying as just a part of his budget. He has to do 
that if he is going to get the crop returns that he ought to have. 

I wonder whether you followed the experimentations through that 
vou have something available to kill out the weeds and brush and 
let the grass grow. 

It all amounts, as I understand it, to a competition for the moisture 
in the soil. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

It is very essential, in those low-moisture belts, to get rid of the 
competition so that the young seedlings can have the benefit of the 
available moisture. These undesirable competing plants are very 
often plants that demand the most moisture. Thus they starve out 
the grass seedlings. 

That is another fundamental that has been discovered by our 
research group—you have to get rid of competing vegetation in order 
to get successful reseeding. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Senator Haypen. I interrupted you in your statement as to th: 
total amount of lands that ought to be reclaimed and what it would 
cost. 

Mr. Cuirr. The total amount of national-forest land that should b: 
reseeded is about 4 million acres. 

Senator Haypen. Some of it needs it worse than others; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. Would you apply the seeding where soil erosion 
could be prevented? Is that the best place to begin? 

Mr. Curr. We are trying to apply it where it is needed most, and 
where we will get the most benefits from it in the way of increased 
forage production and increased watershed protection. 

In many cases we can reseed what we call a key area and use it 
to relieve grazing pressure on a large area of surrounding range. 
Thus the whole unit can be managed on a better basis. 

Reseeding benefits therefore don’t apply just to the acre that we 
reseed; sometimes they apply to a much larger area. 

Now, the question you asked as to the total program needs, you will 
recall several years ago the Anderson-Mansfield Act was passed, which 
authorized range reseeding and reforestation work. That act contem- 
plated a range-seeding program over a 15-year period averaging a little 
over $2,700,000 per year. 

If the full authorization under that act was being met now, it would 
make available about $2,500,000 for fiscal year 1954. 

Senator HaypgeNn. As compared to how much? 

Mr. Curr. As compared with $615,000 that is in the budget now. 

Senator Haypren. As compared to how much that was available in 
the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Currr. Last year we had $750,000. 

Senator HaypreNn. Then you had about half of the amount author- 
ized by law last vear; is that correct? 

Mr. Curr. We had $750,000 as compared with an authorization 
of $2 million for fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Haypen. But that has been reduced, has it? 


ANDERSON-MANSFIELD ACT 


Mr. Curr. The Anderson-Mansfield Act contemplated completing 
the range reseeding and reforestation job in the national forests in 
about 15 years, as | recall. 

Senator Haypen. What is the life of that act? 

Mr. Curr. I think it is a continuing act. The authorization under 
it has never been met either for reforestation, or range reseeding. 

Senator Haypen. If you had the full authorization, how long would 
it take to cover the 4 million acres? 

Mr. Curr. At 15 years; except that we have already seeded part 
of the land that was contemplated when that act passed. We have 
seeded a total of around 400,000 acres in the last 7 or 8 years. 

Senator Haypren. Then you are about 10 percent on the way? 

Mr. Currr. Yes. 

Senator Haypren. Thank you, sir. 
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And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McArpbue. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to suggest that we 
stop questioning the witnesses, but I would like the committee to 
hear a little on each of the three broad types of Forest Service activi- 
ties that I mentioned earlier. If it meets with your approval, | 
suggest that we go now to our research activities. 

Senator Youna. Certainly. 

Mr. McArpuez. I will ask Mr. Harper to make that presentation. 

Senator DworsHak. Before we go into that, let me ask: 

Mr. Cliff, do you recommend that restoration of the proposed 
$135,000 for reseeding? 

Mr. Currr. Senator, we helped the Department make this budget, 
and we are standing by the budget. Of course, we appreciate the 
importance of this activity, and we would like to see the work proceed 
as fast as it can. 

Senator HaypEeNn. May I ask the other question: 


ORIGINAL BUDGET 


How much did you ask of the budget originally? 

Mr. Curr. The original request to the Budget Bureau under the 
first budget provided an increase in this item of $100,000 this year. 

Senator Haypen. That is, you had $750,000, and you asked for 
$850,000? 

Mr. Curr. That was the original request of the Department 
The Budget Bureau approved an increase originally of $50,000 

Senator Haypen. But now that has been taken away and a further 
reduction made? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator HaypEN. So that you now have $600,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Curr. $615,000 is the figure, I think, Senator. 

Mr. McArpuie. We requested an increase of $750,000 originally. 

Senator Youna. Is that an increase of that much, or the total? 

Mr. Lovertpesr. We asked for an increase of $750,000. That was 
our recommendation to the Department. That would have brought 
the amount up to $1,500,000 which is $1 million below the amount 
that Congress has authorized. The request then was made of the 
Budget Bureau for an increase of $100,000 as Mr. Cliff pointed out 

Senator Youna. You may proceed now, sir. 

Mr. McArpte. Dr. Harper will discuss the research activities of the 
Forest Service. 

FOREST RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Harprr. Mr. Chairman, our research is directed at the many 
technical problems that stand in the way of more effective and efficient 
forest and range management and in the way of more complete and 
better utilization of our timber resource. Our forest economy has 
been undergoing rather rapid changes during the last 10 years. We 
no longer have the abundant high quality old growth material that we 
formerly had and on which our forest industries were primarily based. 
We now must draw the raw materials supply primarily from second- 
growth timber, and that has brought many technical problems in 
timber utilization, and it has brought many technical problems in 
timber growmg. 
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This change that has been necessitated by the tightening raw ma- 
terial supply of the larger and better quality timber has created : 
great deal of interest in growing timber crops because we are besemiee 
more and more dependent upon the timber that we grow to supply our 
industries of the Nation. 

There has been a rise in the price of standing timber, and that has 
been an incentive, particularly to private forestland owners, to invest 
in planting and in timber growing. 


MORE EFFECTIVE FOREST AND RANGE-MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


There has been an increasing interest in better and more effective 
forest and range-management practices, and there has been a broad- 
ened interest in more utilization of logging and mill-waste material, 
utilization of cull and low-grade trees, and of species of trees considered 
undesirable previously. Wood of this sort is now a part of the raw- 
material supply that we are trying to work out utilization practices for, 
and we are having some success in that respect. 

There has been a big development recently in the pulp and paper 
industry based on using more of the low-grade hardwoods, for example, 
for the manufacture of pulp. Both the Government and industry 
has shared in the research that has made this possible. 


WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


[ should mention that there has been a tremendous upsurge of 
interest in improved watershed management, too; which, of course, 
is tied right into the management of our forest and rangelands because 
equally important with the production of timber and forage is the 
management of these lands to prevent floods and for the perpetuation 
of a steady flow of usable clean water for municipalities and for indus- 
tries and for irrigation. 

Along with this upsurge of interest and demand for more research 
on the problems involved, I am glad to report that cooperative re- 
search has grown, too. 

In other words, we get many requests from public and private 
agencies alike for research in solving technical problems. 

But along with them there are usually offers of assistance and coop- 
eration in working out the solutions, 


MATCHING FUNDS BY STATES 


Senator YounaG. Do the States match these Federal research funds? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. The States and local agencies do, 

Senator Younc. Do the States themselves appropriate money for 
this research? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. In the field of timber and range forage, that is, 
timber production and range forage production, the State agricultural 
experiment stations alone spend about $1 million of State money at 
the present time. That is about a third of what we spend. We spend 
about $3 million. State units other than agricultural experiment 
stations also expend funds on forest research. 

Senator Youna. Are those expenditures by the States on an increase 
or decrease? 
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Mr. Harper. They are on the increase. 

Senator Younc. How about funds from private sources? 

Mr. Harper. They are on the increase. 

Ten years ago, the amount being e xpended by non-Federal agencies 
for forest and range research was about $750,000, whereas the amount 

. spent was about $1 million. 

“At the present time, the outlay in forest and range management 
research by non-Federal agencies is about $3 million. 

Ours is about $3 million. 

In other words, non-Federal outlays for research cf this type have 
increased at a faster rate than the Federal appropriation. Moreover, 
much of this non-Federal forest research is in cooperation with Forest 
Service research. 

RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


We carry on research in three main activities. One is forest and 
range management research, which is carried on principally at experi- 
mental forests and ranges. Another is forest survey. The third is 
forest products research. 

As I have just indicated, our research is highly cooperative with 
State and local agencies. 


REGENERATION 


The research we do on experimental forests covers such problems as 
planting, timber stand improvement—that is, getting rid of undesir- 
able weed-tree growth, cull trees that are occupying space and which 
should be removed or deadened in order to give the young timber a 
better opportunity to grow—and problems of better cutting methods 
to insure more rapid and certain regeneration of new stands of timber 
following logging. 

This latter has been a big problem in most of our forest types. 

Senator Haypren. Let me see if I understand this. 

You do basic research, and then what they call the forest utilization 
service takes that research and applies it all over the country; is that 
correct? 

Or is that all in one organization? 

Mr. Harper. That is all one organization, our forest products 
research. We have forest and range management research, forest 
products or wood utilization research, and we carry on forest resource 
surveys. ‘Those are our three main research activities. 

Our forest utilization service does take the basic research carried on 
at our forest products laboratory at Madison, Wis., as well as research 
at State and industry laboratories, and applies it to the timber 
utilization problems that occur in the various forested regions. 


LETTER OF GEORGE BABBITT 


Senator Haypen. I would like to insert here in the record, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, a letter that was written to me at the request of Mr. 
George Babbitt, a very prominent citizen in northern Arizona, which 
gives a statement of what was done by a man or a man and a half 
that was assigned down there in Arizona on this utilization work. 

It is really interesting, 


32382—53——-25 
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First he mentions here the proposed establishment of a pulp mi 
that would clean out this thick growth of pine. The pine trees i: 
Arizona reproduce, under certain climatic conditions, very fast. 

That is, if you have a good seed crop and then plenty of moistur: 
and the young trees do not freeze to death, they come up as thick a 
hair on a dog’s back. 

No use can be made of them. They ultimately die out. 

On the other hand, they make excellent pulpwood. Very serious 
consideration is being given to the establishment of a pulp mill i 
northern Arizona. 

The next matter that is mentioned in the letter is that a post 
processing plant would be feasible. There is a vast growth of cedai 
in that area. If a way could be found, through research, to pressure 
treat those posts, there would be a vast market for them because they 
make an excellent, long-lasting fence post. . 

And fence posts are needed, of course. 

Senator Younae. We have some cedar posts on our farm that are at 
least 40 years old. 

Senator Haypren. They are the most durable posts that we can 
have anywhere in the Southwest. 


PRESTOLOG MACHINES 


Then they have some what they call “‘prestolog’’ machines that 
are used in connection with shavings. 

Was that machine developed by your research? 

Mr. McArote. Senator, I might say that I think we made the 


application there in your country, but the prestolog process was, | 
believe, developed by the W eyerhacuse r Timber Co. 


MOLASSES FOR STOCK FEED 


Senator HaypEen. The last thing I want to ask about is the use of 
molasses for stock feed down there. 

You have been able to get molasses out of it, have you not? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, and we have been trying to encourage the estab- 
lishment of a molasses plant in the Southwest to utilize some of the 
wood-waste material there. 

The technical process has been worked out and tested at our Forest 
Products Laboratory for the manufacture of molasses from that wood, 
but it is largely an economic problem now with respect to commercial 
feasibility. 

There are times when black-strap molasses from sugarcane is 
cheaper than one could make it from wood, and there are other times 
when one could make it cheaper from wood. 

So, whether or not we can get an established industry in the South- 
west based on the manufacture of molasses from wood waste will 
depend somewhat on the market situation. 

Senator Haypen. In the Southwest, I might state, Mr. Chairman, 
more and more cattle are being fed with molasses. It has been found 
to be a very fine supplement. It induced livestock to consume food, 
by sweetening it up, that otherwise would be wasted. 
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CHARCOAL PLANT 


Finally, there is a report of the establishment of a charcoal plant-as 
the result of the work down there, by using mesquite as a raw material, 
mesquite being one thing we are trying to get rid of in Arizona. 

Mr. Harper. That is a very interesting development, because 
mesquite is one of the noxious plants on rangelands that should be 
removed, anyhow. We have been working for several years on more 
effective ways of poisoning it or getting rid of it mechanically. 

Now, in addition, we are working on methods for utilizing it because 
we know if you can find a use for what is usually termed a weed tree, 
that is the best way to get it off the land, because then you can get 
rid of it at less cost. ' 

Senator Haypen. I would like to have this letter included in the 
record, Mr. Chairman, because it does show what excellent results 
can be accomplished by use of a little money and having somebody 
apply know-how in a region. 

Senator Youna. Very well. That will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

UnitTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
SOUTHWESTERN Forest AND RANGE EXPERIMENT SraTIon, 
Tucson, Ariz., March 5, 1953. 


Hon. Cari HAyYpDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Haypen: At Mr. George Babbitt’s suggestion we are writing 
you about the pending new horizon in the timber industry in the Southwest 


through new and improved uses of the timber resources made possible by the work 
of our Forest Utilization Service. 7 

As you know, the work got under way in late 1951 on funds from the general 
“Forest products” appropriation. 

The first work undertaken was an appraisal of the current forest utilization 
practices in Arizona and the Southwest to determine where possible new or im- 
proved development may best be applied. The analysis shows that the saw- 
timber stands of Arizona and New Mexico contain about 25 billion board feet, 16 
billion of which are in Arizona. The lumber production from these stands in 1951 
was approximately 500 million board feet produced at some 250 sawmills, most of 
which are small mills. At the rate of $90 per thousand board feet, which was 
approximately the average selling price for green pine lumber at the mill during 
the past year, this represents a gross value of $45 million. This sizeable resource is 
particularly important here in the Southwest since it is the closest supply of soft- 
wood lumber to a vast untimbered region. Also, it is now the closest supply of 
softwood lumber to the large Pacific Southwest coastal markets. But as was also 
brought out in the analysis, use of the Southwest timber resource has been and is 
largely limited to yard lumber production. Most of the lumber is being shipped 
out of the area and remanufactured elsewhere because of the lack of facilities or 
the developments in the region necessary to recapture the full value of this pro- 
duction. Moreover, lacking suitable outlets, many of the stems below sawlog 
size or quality, which should be removed for the benefit of the residual timber, 
along with the logging and milling residue, are left unused. 

With this situation in mind our 2 men (only 1 now part of the time because 
of lack of funds) in forest utilization service work went ahead and made what 
we regard as substantial progress 

Some of the new developments in the offing made possible by this Forest 
Utilization Service work are as follows: 

1. A pulp and paper firm has been encouraged to establish a pulp mill in 
Arizona. The firm has decided on Flagstaff as a millsite and has announced 
that plant construction is to start this coming spring. The firm plans to install 
a 25-ton ground-wood mill which is commensurate with the water supplies in 
the area, and will utilize the small pine stems that are presently being lost to 
natural mortality. 
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Outlets for these small stems will make it possible to thin many of the young 
pine stands in the area and thus place them in better condition for future sawlog 
production. The plant will represent an initial investment of approximate), 
$100.000 with an annual gross output of $600,000 production value 

2. A survey completed in the Prescott area shows that there is sufficient 
pole and post material in the Prescott National Forest to support a profitabl 
pressure-treating plant at Prescott. There is no such treating plant in the South 


west. All treated poles, fence posts, etc., are being shipped in. The survey also 
howed that a sufficient market exists in the Southwest to absorb the productio1 
of a local treating plant. A number of firms have expressed considerable interest 


in the development which will represent a plant investment of about $100,000 
with an annual gross production value of approximately $300,000. 

3. As a result of a raw-material and market survey the New Mexico Timber 
Co. installed 2 Pres-to-log machines in their plant at Bernalillo, N. Mex., and 
are producing Pres-to-logs for the Albuquerque and Santa Fe markets: this 
company expects to install 2 more machines at their mill in Winslow. The 
installation consumes 25 tons of dry shavings per day and produces a like amount 
of briquetted fuel which is retailing at $25 per ton as a heater and fireplace fuel 
The Santa Fe Railroad, which, as you know, runs through Winslow, purchases 
about half of the plant’s production for dining-car use. Plant installation costs 
for the development run close to $100,000 and the annual product output value 
is about $75,000 

t+. Here in Arizona about 500,000 head of livestock are pen fed annually 





lore could be fed if feed were available at a reasonable rate. The Forest Products 
Laboratory has tested wood waste from Arizona mills and found it very suitable 
for making n olasses for livestock feed. \ molasses plant of a size suitable to 


ipply the Salt River Valley feeding requirements, or with an output of about 
50 tons daily, would represent an investment of $300,000 and would have a OTOSS 
annual production value of $100,000. Other areas in the State where there is 
a suitable supply of wood waste are Winslow and McNary. Potential markets 
in Arizona and feeding centers immediately adjacent are sufficient to absorb the 
output of several 50-ton molasses plants. However, the present market price for 
black-strap molasses suggests delaying initial developments in wood molasses 
pending further market changes. 

5. A recent small development, but which we feel is significant, is the establish- 
ment of a charcoal plant near Tucson which is using mesquite as raw material. 
As you know, mesquite is a very serious noxious range plant in the Southwest and 
millions of dollars have been spent for its control, mainly in west Texas. Its use 
for charcoal will not remedy the range problem appreciably but it will help and is 
a move in the right direction. The high density of mesquite wood, which ap- 
proaches hickory and oak, two popular charcoal woods, prompted our Forest 
Utilization Service to have charcoal tests made. The favorable results plus that 
of a market survey were bases for a local business firm to install five charcoal kilns 
south and east of Tucson which are presently in production. The development, 
which calls for three additional kilns, will represent an investment when completed 
of close to $10,000. The gross annual product value will approach $50,000. The 
operator is also treating the stumps of the cut trees to prevent sprouting of this 
rangeland pest. 

These are specific examples of possible new developments in the timber indus- 
try that we feel will bring new wealth to Arizona and the Southwest. They fully 
justify the confidence and support of the Congress in sustaining the Forest 
Utilization Service and associated Forest Management Research at an efficient 
operating level. You may be interested to know that the Wood Waste Com- 
mittee in Flagstaff of which Mr. George Babbitt is chairman, leaders of the 
lumber-manufacturing industry, and forest land managers are vitally interested 
in the work and have been instrumental in much of the progress made so far. 

At Mr. Babbitt’s suggestion this letter is being sent to the other members of 
the Arizona congressional delegation. 

Yours very sincerely, 
RAYMOND Price, Director. 


Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, I have a few charts here which 
illustrate some of the problems that we are working on. 

First, I have a picture here that represents one of the problems in 
tree planting in the South. 





| 
| 
' 
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PROBLEM OF PLANTING IN THE SOUTH 


There are about 10 million acres of land like this in the Southeast 
which is very difficult to get established with planted trees. This is 
land which used to carry a good stand of timber, but when it was cut 
over it did not reseed promptly. Fires burned over this land, and 
eventually a stand of scrub oak and other worthless material got 
established on it. Competition is very heavy for moisture and soil 
nutrients, which makes this kind of land very difficult to plant to 
trees. 

Senator Youne. Where was that picture taken? 

Mr. Harper. It was taken down in West Florida. 

This next picture shows the way the same area looks if you expos¢ 
the underground roots. 

There is a tremendous tangle of roots. That is why it is so difficult 
for planted seedlings in this area to get started and grow. 

If you get rid of the competition, however, you can see in this next 
picture the kind of forest stand that will grow. 

This is a 9-year old pine plantation. 

As you can see, these trees are almost merchantible now for pulp- 
wood. 

So, potentially, that is good forest land. However, we are faced 
with the problem of how to get rid of the competing scrub oak at a 
cost which would be practical. 

Incidentally, that area was cleared by hand by a 4-H club member. 
It isa very small area. It is not feasible to clear large areas that way. 

Senator HaypeN. Could you not find a cheap mechanical means of 
taking up the roots? 

REMOVING SCRUB GROWTH 


Mr. Harper. We are trying out various methods of removing the 
heavy scrub growth, including heavy machinery such as big tractors, 
scarifiers, and so forth. 

We are also trying poisoning. We think maybe poisoning may be 
cheaper than the use of heavy machinery. It is a question of getting 
something that is economical as well as effective. 

Senator Haypen. Would there be any advantage in using these 
modern saws that come close to the ground and cut the growth off? 

Mr. Harper. Yes; youcould do that. But the stumps would sprout 
very quickly. You see, these roots remain alive. If you burn the 
tops or if you cut the brush off with an axe, or some other instrument, 
they soon sprout again, and you get the same prolific growth that you 
had before. 

Senator Haypen. What occurred to me is that if there was a cut 
off saw which could be used without great cost, then the sprout woul 
be much more susceptible to poisoning than the whole tree. 

Mr. Harper. That isright. That is probably the kind of combina 
tion we may work out here. We are trying various schemes. 


BASAL POISONS 


One scheme is to apply basal poisons; that is, poisons to the base of 
the tree’s stem. 

Another way is to actually sever the above-ground growth and 
apply the poison directly to the stumps. 
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Then we shall also try poisons that can be applied to the foliage 
which might, in turn, kill the worthless trees. 

Senator HaypEn. I read a newspaper account of where a reservoir 
site containing a good deal of timber in, I think, Wyoming, had to be 
cleared out to make way for the water. 

Senator Youna. This is the case with the Garrison, N. Dak., reser- 
voir. 

MECHANICAL CUTTING 


Senator Haypren. My understanding was that they provided some 
kind of a saw or bulldozer. Is there anything of that type that you 
could use with great power behind it to cut off trees? 

Mr. Harper. That is right. We might be able to use that type of 
machine for getting rid of the scrub oak and larger material. 

Senator Haypren. What is the nature of the device? Is it some- 
thing that is put in front of a caterpillar tractor? 

Mr. Harper. A bulldozer blade, yes. That has been very effective 
for removing growth of this sort, tangled roots and all. 

Senator Haypen. Is it a chain-saw that works in front, or——— 

Mr. Harper. A heavy mower sickle mounted on the side of a tractor 
could probably cut down the smaller brush. 

Other machinery, which I| believe is on the market, includes a cir- 
cular saw which is suspended in front of a tractor that moves along 
through the woods and may be applied against a tree. 

I have even seen rigs fixed up on automobiles that way, sort of a 
home-made affairs. That is quite possible for medium size trees. 


CUTTING TO AVOID WINDFALL 


Here is another photograph, which illustrates a type of cutting 
that we have had to use in the Douglas-fir forest of the West in order 
to avoid heavy windfall of trees left on partially cut areas. We call 
this staggered-block cutting, or patch cutting. 

In other words, all the trees are completely removed from a patch, 
and we depend on seeding from the uncut timber around the edges 
of the clear-cut patch to renew the timber crop on these areas. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Now, there is a problem here that we are still working on. We 
have not yet found a solution. That is: What size areas these clear- 
cut patches should be for good watershed protection. 

As you can see, unless you are extremely careful on these areas, 
even though they are small, you may create quite a sore spot from 
the standpoint of erosion and water runoff. 

There also is the matter that as you go higher up on these moun- 
tains you create better conditions for gradual snowmelt if you do 
not have wide, clear-cut areas like this. 

In other words, some shade on the ground from the trees delays the 
snowmelt of spring so that you don’t get rapid melting with the first 
warm days and consequently early spring floods, which might other- 
wise occur. 
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SHELTERBELT PROGRAM 


Senator Younc. Whatever happened to the shelterbelt program? 

Does the Forest Service have any connection with that now? 

Mr. Harper. We are doing some research on shelterbelts, a very 
small amount. We have one man working in cooperation with the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Senator Youna. It was one of the most beneficial programs that 
was ever initiated in our area. 

Mr. McArp.e. The shelterbelt work was closed out, as a project, 
by direction of the Congress some years ago. 

Senator Youna. It was a very good program. 

Senator Haypen. My recollection is that the action was taken 
because it was believed that as a demonstration it had proved its 
success and that private citizens or localities would undertake the 
work from then on. 

Mr. McArpte. I believe that is correct, Senator. And the work 
is still going on, largely through the efforts of the Soil Conservation 
Service. They have more people in that area than we do. 

Senator Youna. For the most part, though, they are making 
plantings around farm buildings, and so on. They are not making 
these long shelterbelt plantings that we had under this former 
program. 

I believe if we ever have to have a public program again, that would 
be a good one. 

Mr. McArp te. It was one of the most successful programs which 
we ever had anything to do with, and one which captured the attention 
and imagination and enthusiasm of the local people. 


SHELTERBELT PLANTING 


A great deal of shelterbelt planting has been done as a result of 
that demonstration, but a lot more still needs to be done. 

Senator Youna. Should not the shelterbelts have some attention 
now? Most of them are from 8 to 12 years old. Should they not 
have some trimming or some such attention? 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the problems that we 
are faced with in research now in shelterbelt work; that is, how best 
to care for shelterbelts. Some very fine plantations were established 
back in the CCC days, at the time that the shelterbelt project was 
most active. 

Those belts are 12 to 15 years old now, and older, and some are 
deteriorating. 

So there needs to be some method of continuous management 
worked out for shelterbelts. Some of the species are overmature and 
deteriorating. Others have been overtopped by neighboring rows 
of trees. It is possible that some of the material in the belts that 
should be removed could be utilized for farm fence posts and that 
sort of thing. 

Senator Young. Should they not be thinned out or trimmed to 
make them more able to resist droughts? 

Mr. McArpte. That is correct, Senator. 
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SURVEY OF PLANTINGS 


A few years ago we made a survey of all the shelterbelt plantings 
and we were very much pleased to find that a large percentage were 
being kept. But we also found that one of the things that was not 
always being done was proper care of the plantations. 

Livestock grazing was being permitted. In many places the 
plantings needed to be thinned. 

In some places they needed to be cultivated, at least to have the 
ground cover cleared for fire-control purposes. 

But you are correct, continuation of proper care is one of the things 
that does need to be done now, and someone needs to perform the 
needed research and then take the initiative in showing folks how 
to trim and otherwise care for shelterbelts. 

Senator Young. The reason I ask these questions is that I have 
about 2 miles of shelter belt myself. I think it should be thinned 
out and trimmed. 

LOGGING SLASH DOSPOSAL 


Mr. Harrer. One of the problems that we are faced with in the 
West is the vast accumulation of logging slash on certain areas. 

[ have here a good illustration of the type of material that is left 
after logging. There is probably 50 tons per acre of logging slash 
shown in this photograph. 

The amount varies in forest regions like this from 10 tons up to as 
much as 100 tons per acre. 

Now, what to do with that is the question, because it does create 
a tremendous fire hazard if left undisposed of. 

It interferes also with the natural reseeding of the area, and hence 
presents quite a problem in that respect. 

If you burn it you may harm the soil which in turn is not good water- 
shed protection. 

You may also create an unsatisfactory soil condition so that it 
becomes very difficult to. get natural reseeding of the area. The young 
seedlings will come in on some of these brush-burned areas and get 
killed because of the very high temperatures generated by the sun on 
these blackened, unshaded areas. 

So that is one of the problems that we need to do more research on 
in the West. 

Senator DworsHak. Does that last picture show a normal opera- 
tion? 

Mr. Harper. I would say that is fairly normal. 

There are State laws in some of the Western States that require 
the disposal of slash after logging. 

The usual method is to dispose of it by controlled burning. 

This picture was the result of a pretty hot fire, but that is difficult 
to avoid. 

Senator DworsHak. In that particular area, apparently you did 
not leave any of the voung trees. 

Mr. Harprnr. No. You see, all the mature timber had been cut 
from the area. What I am showing you now is a burn made of a 
clear-cut patch; the burning done to dispose of the logging slash. 
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We think that there should be better ways of disposing of the slash 
than by burning. We are trying out various things, some in coopera- 
tion with the University of Idaho, and in cooperation with timber 
operators and timberland owners, in trying to dispose of the slash by 
chipping it up and incorporating the chips into the mulch 

Also, we think there may be a market for the chips for pulp and 
that sort of thing. 

Senator DworsHak. Where you follow that procedure, you have 
no trees for the future; is that correct? 

Mr. HARPER. No. The logged area seeds from the sides, Senator. 
These clear-cut areas are not large, averaging about 40 acres. 

We always leave timber at the sides under well-managed cuttings 
like this, so that the seeds blow in and reseed the area. 


MESQUITE CONTROL 


We have here another photograph, that shows some of our work on 
control of mesquite. It shows a typical stand of mesquite in the 
Southwest. 

And this next photograph is where mesquite has been killed by 
poison. You can see a fine stand of grass growing under it. 

We have worked out some of the economies of removal of mesquite 
and it shows here that with 176 trees per acre of mesquite you get only 
51 pounds of forage, whereas if you remove all of the trees you get up 
to 247 pounds of forage. 

Usually you have to choose some point in between where it becomes 
economical to go in and poison the mesquite. Probably you would not 
try to get all of them, but you might elie « a point here, say, 9 orl6 
trees per acre, as being about the maximum that you would permit. 

Senator HaypeNn. You have to leave a few mesquite beans for the 
old cows. 

Mr. Harper. The cows do like the beans, but they will put on more 
weight on the forage. 


HALOGETON CONTROL 


Here is a photograph of halogeton. You may have heard a great 
deal about the poisonous plant halogeton. You see, it is a plant which 
produces a great number of seeds. Those seeds remain viable in the 
soil, and if there is no competing vegetation it will grow and flourish. 

Senator Haypen. Where does that halogeton come from? 

Mr. Harper. Halogeton was imported years ago, we think, from 
Russia. It is one of the exotics that came into this country. 

This next photograph shows some of the stands of halogeton that 
have gotten established on depleted rangelands. These are problem 
areas where it has been very difficult to work out effective reseeding 
methods. 

I should state that one of the most effective ways of controlling 
halogeton is to get a depleted range reseeded, get it back into forage, 
into grass, because halogeton will not be able to compete with a stand 
of grass that is kept in reasonably good condition. 

We believe that through proper grazing management we can hold 
forage areas in good condition, which will tend to prevent the establish- 
ment of halogeton. 
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Senator DworsHak. Is it not true that there is more halogeton 
control under the supervision of the Bureau of Land Management 
than there is under the supervision of the Forest Service? 

Mr. Harper. That is true. There is about 500 acres of national 
forest land that is infected now with halogeton. Other national forest 
areas that are depleted of range vegetation could become infested if 
not reseeded to forage plants. 


TOTAL ACRES MANAGED 


Senator DworsHak. How many acres are under the Bureau of 
Land Management? 

Mr. Harper. More than 1 million acres. Nearly 2 million acres 
of Federal and private land combined have been invaded by halogeton. 

It is a tremendous problem on some of the badly depleted range- 
lands. 

Senator DworsHak. Most of the control work on halogeton here- 
tofore has been done by the Bureau of Land Management, has it 
not? 

Mr. Harper. Yes; most of the control has been done by the Bureau 
of Land Management, because they have the problem on their lands. 
We have been doing research on the problem to devise more effective 
control; so have some of the other bureaus in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Senator DworsnHak. Does the Forest Service get any of that money 
that was appropriated in a special fund to combat halogeton? 

Mr. Harper. No. That was a special fund for the Bureau of Land 
Management to control halogeton on its own land. 

Mr. Loveriper. | believe their bill includes appropriations of 
$1,500,000 this year for halogeton control. 

Senator DworsHak. Will you get any of that money? 

Mr. Lovertner. No. That is to be used, as Dr. Harper said, largely 
for range revegetation on lands under Interior Department jurisdic- 
tion. 

Senator Haypen. I take it, from what you say, that with respect to 
halogeton, under normal conditions, if the land was not overgrazed 
and there was a good growth of grass, halogeton could not possibly 
compete with the grass. 

Is this true of other things that come up, like burro weed and other 
things that we talk about in our country, which result because of the 
fact that the large number of cattle and sheep on the 1ange eat up the 
grass down to the ground and that allows the competing plant to take 
over? 

How long does it take for the grass to get the best of it again if you 
have a properly regulated range? 

Mr. Harper. That is difficult to answer. It is generally true with 
many noxious weeds that a good stand of grass will keep them out 
and sometimes it is possible under carefully regulated grazing to build 
up forage to crowd out noxious plants. 


EXPERIENCES 


We have found in some of our experiments that you can build a 
range area up through proper grazing management, and that when 
you get a good stand of forage it will crowd out the noxious plants to 
a large extent. 
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For some species of noxious plants you have to get rid of them by 
other means than competition. You can’t crowd them out just by 
trying to grow more grass. Once eliminated, however, you can keep 
them out to a large extent through proper grazing of the range area. 

Senator Youna. Does halogeton grow better in a semiarid area than 
in an area of more rainfall? 

Mr. Harper. It will thrive better than most plants in the semi arid 
areas, 

In other words, down in the salt desert, shrub type, where it is very 
difficult to get forage plants of any kind reestablished, once they have 
been depleted, halogeton will get established easily and will go to 
town. 

Once halogeton is there, you have to get something else established 
that will crowd it out to get rid of it. 

We have found it very difficult as yet to get forage plants established 
that will hold the areas against reinfestation by halogeton. That is 
the research problem involved. 

Senator HaypeEn. In other words, if there is plenty of moisture, the 
grass is strong enough to maintain itself against halogeton; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Harper. That is right. 

Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman, | don’t know how long you intend 
to run today, or whether you plan to resume tomorrow. We still 
have more what we think are very interesting items to discuss on 
research. 

But we do have two other important items which we know the 
committee would want to know about if you did not plan to meet 
beyond today. 

One is the item of roads and the other is cooperative work with 
the States. 

Senator Youna. I think we can proceed for a while. 


PRIVATE, STATE, AND FOREST SERVICE COOPERATION 


Mr. McArp te. I want to introduce the topic of private, State, and 
Forest Service cooperation by attempting to answer a question which 
I think Senator Dworshak asked. 

We have in this country somewhat more than 600 million acres of 
forest lands. About one-fourth of that is publicly owned, including 
the national forests. Three-fourths is privately owned. 

Of the privately owned forest lands, again about three-fourths is 
in the hands of very small owners, farmers and other small owners. 

The larger forest-land owners—and I think this, Senator, pertains 
to your question—are doing a good job in managing their lands for 
continuous production, just as we are trying to do a good job on the 
federally owned national forests. 


PROBLEMS 


The big problem comes with the three-fourths of our country’s forest 
land that is in small ownership. There the people make their living 
doing something else instead of by growing trees, and their lands 
generally are not now in very good shape. 
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So that, Senator, you are quite right in thinking that we do have 
a big problem ahead of us in putting the forest lands in this country 
into better working condition, to make them more productive. 

This is the subject that we are talking about now, because in 
meeting this problem on privately owned forest lands, both big and 
small ownerships, the Forest Service operates through cooperation 
with State agencies so as not to build up a duplicate and competing 
service 

Mr. Swingler is in charge of that work for the Forest Service, and 
he will make the presentation. 

Mr. Swineter. Mr. Chairman, the three cooperative programs 
which I would like to talk about, programs carried on in cooperation 
with the State foresters, have to do with the prevention and sup- 
pression of forest fires on these three-quarters of our forest lands. 
That is our first job. 

The second job is the production and the distribution of forest 
tree seedlings at a reasonable price in order to encourage these private 
landowners to plant up their understocked and barren lands. 

The third cooperative program has to do with giving technical 
advice and assistance to those private landowners, showing them how 
to cut their timberland, so that they don’t devastate it and don’t 
make it necessary to plant it up, in other words, to put it under better 
management. 

Those are our three main programs in which we work with the State 
foresters. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE FORESTERS 


The State foresters supervise practically all of these programs. 
We do not directly work with the landowner except through the State 
forester or at his request. We cooperate, of course, with the State 
foresters through these programs in this appropriation item. 

We do get other important cooperators working on these programs; 
for instance, the Extension Service, both here in Washington and 
through the land-grant colleges, are working on these programs. 

The landowners themselves, both individually and through their 
associations, or through the big lumber companies and the pulp com- 
panies, are working on these programs. 

Everybody who is concerned in this type of work, the prevention of 
fires, the planting of trees, and in better wood planning and manage- 
ment, is cooperating very well. 


CLARKE-MC NARY LAW 


The largest and best known of our programs is the section 2 of the 
Clarke-McNary law, in which we prevent or attempt to prevent and 
suppress forest fires on privately owned land. 

This work has been going on for 40 years or more; that is, the 
cooperative work, and a lot of progress has been made. 

Those of us connected with this work are pretty proud of the 
progress that has been made in the field of fire prevention and fire 
supervision over these past 40 years. 

We think—in fact, we pretty much know by this time—that the 
cooperative approach between the Federal Government and State 
government and landowner is a sound approach and is successful. 
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But I am afraid I would be doing the committee here a disservice 
certainly I would the work—if I left the impression that evérything is 
fine and rosy in the field of fire protection and suppression. We still 
have a long way to go. 


PROTECTING PRIVATELY OWNED FOREST LAND 


One of the first things we attempt to do in this entire program is to 
vet all of our privately owned forest land under some sort of organized 
protection. 

After 40 years, that sounds like a strange stateme nt, but it is true. 
We still have 63 million acres of privately owned forest lands in this 
country not under any ty pe of organized protection. 

That is the first job that the State foresters and all 
cooperators are shooting for, to get that land under some sort of 
organized protection. 


I will tell you why that is important. 


ii¢ ovner 


In 1952, the last year for which we have « omplet records, the land 
under protection burned over at the rate of less than 1 percent The 
land not under organized protection burned over at the rate of 11! 
percent. 

In other words, the 63 million acres were being burned over 13 


times faster than the 363 million acres which were under protection. 

So that is our first job. 

If you look back over the years, in the last 5 years nearly 50 million 
acres of additional land were placed under organized protection. 

The total was dropped from 111 million to about 63 million. 

Those of us engaged in this work are pretty happy about that 
record, But we had some fears because a lot of that land was being 
put under organized protection in States where they were not getting 
very much extra money to do it. Those fears were that they were 
starting to thin out to a point where if something hit, we might have a 
catastrophe on our hands. 

Last fall our worst fears were proved true. Catastrophe hit us in 
some of our States. We had one of the worst fire seasons we ever 
experienced. 

In those States where we had a well organized protective organiza- 
tion they weathered that storm and came through in pretty good 
shape, but in other States, especially those States that had taken over 
a great deal of the 60 million acres and put it under organized protec- 
tion with very little additional money, the fires got out of hand, and 
in some of those States we lost not only part of the 60 million acres 
that had recently been put under protection, but a great deal of the 
land which had been under protection for years before. 

So even though protecting all land is our first objective, I am very 
much afraid, after our last year’s experience, that State foresters are 
going to cut down on taking in additional land to protect until they 
get some more funds from some source. 


TOTAL BUDGET 
Senator Younae. Your total budget for this program is $10,764,000; 


is that right? 
Mr. Swinacuer. That is correct. 
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This sum of $9,449,500 is this item to which I am speaking now, 
Senator. 

Mr. McArpte. The details, Senator, are on page 416 of the mimeo- 
graphed notes. 

Mr. Swincuer. That is the first item in the “1954 revised”’ column 
of the project statement. 

Senator Youne. How much of this money is used for matching 
with the States? 

Mr. SwineGuer. Practically all of it is used for matching with the 
States. 

For instance, under Clarke-McNary, the program on which I am 
speaking, the States last year put up $26,500,000 to match the $9% 
million of Clarke-McNary funds. 

Mr. McArpue. The Clarke-McNary Act requires the State to at 
least match it. 

Senator HaypEen. My recollection is that in recent years the States 
have done much more than matched it. 

Mr. Swinater. That is correct. Each year since 1950 the Federal 
appropriations remained approximately the same, but the States have 
been building up. So that they are taking on a higher and higher 
percentage all the time. 


EXTENSION SERVICE COOPERATION 


Senator Young. Is this program carried on through the Extension 
Service in all States? 

Mr. Swineter. Through the State foresters. 

Senator Youne. What if they do not have a State forester? 

Mr. Swinater. We have very few States where we have no State 
forester now. In one State the forest land is protected by the Forest 
Service under contract for the Land Commissioner. 

Senator Youna. I am speaking of the total amount here, the 
$10,764,000. 

Mr. SwinGter. That includes, of course, the tree planting and the 
cooperative work. The tree-planting program is mainly in coopera- 
tion with the State forester. 

But in a few States, where there is no State forester—and possibly 
that is what you are thinking of—we do cooperate with the Extension 
Director. He runs the nursery in the State and matches this money. 

Mr. McArpue. One of the items here is for cooperation on farm 
foresty extension. That work is handled with the land-grant colleges 
and the State extension directors and State extension foresters are the 
offices involved. This is an Extension Service item although it is 
carried under the Forest Service appropriation. 

Senator DworsnHak. Is that where you are proposing to cut down by 
$19,543, for protection and supervision? 

Mr. Swineuer. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is not it difficult to justify that in stressing 
the value of farm forestry extension and the need of supervision when 
you propose eliminate the service in the central office? 

Mr. McArpte. I was not present, Senator, when the decision was 
made to make that cut. The decision was made by the Extension 
Service, and I believe their thought was that they could handle super- 
vision from Washington with some of their other regular funds. 
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Mr. Grant. Senator, there is no one here from the Extension 
Service—they will appear before the committee later, and that might 
be discussed with them at that time. 

However, I understand it was their feeling that this specific work 
could be eliminated without serious harm to the program. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do they have qualified, e xperience «1 forestry 
men to supervise the work in the Extension Service? 

Mr. Grant. It was thought that the work could be provided by 
the regular staff of the F ederal Extension Service in consultation with 
the Forest Service. 

Senator DworsHak. It seems that you are going to eliminate the 
item and the next day they are going to come back and ask you for 
help; is that it? 

Mr. Grant. They will only consult with the Forest Service on 
technical forestry problems, as I understand it. In addition, the 
State extension foresters will probably be able to get some help from 
the State forestry officials. 

Senator DworsHakx. How much does your State budget provide for 
that program for cooperation in forestry extension? 

Mr. Grant. That is, as [ recall, $88,000. 

Mr. McArpte. That is the allotment to the States. The total item 
is $107,543, if my memory serves me correctly. 


EMPLOYEES 


Senator DworsHak. How many people are engaged in that program 
in Washington and in the field? 

Mr. McArpte. There are two men in Washington who are em- 
ployees of the Extension Service. They are not employees of the 
Forest Service, but work closely with us. 

Senator DworsHak. How many are there in the field? 

Mr. McArpte. There are some 55 Extension foresters employed 
cooperatively by the Federal Government and the land grant colleges. 
They are stationed at the colleges. 

Senator DworsHak. Who will supervise their work in the future? 

Mr. McArpte. They are supervised by the extension directors at 
the colleges now, but if the question relates as to who will check on 
their work from the standpoint of the Federal Government, I could 
not answer that, Senator. I assume that it would be someone from 
the Extension Service here in Washington. 

I do want to make it plain that the Forest Service cannot take over 
the work which is now being done by the two Extension Service 
foresters employed here in Washington. 

Senator DworsHak. Who will do it? 

Mr. McArpte. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Senator Dworsnak. It will not be done, probably. 

Mr. McArpute. Much of what they are doing cannot be done by 
anyone else, so far as I know. 

Senator DworsHak. It certainly cannot be done by the Extension 
Service if they lack experienced personnel in forestry work; is that not 
correct? 


Mr. McArpte. It would be difficult for them to do it. 
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Mr. Swincuer. I might say, Senator, in answer to your previous 
question that the total amount of funds spent on this program last 
year was $530,000. 

Senator DworsHak. And it is not important enough to maintain a 
$19,000 appropriation for supervision? 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Mr. McArpte. I think Mr. Swingler has brought out a rather 
important point. The Federal contribution to educational work in 
forestry at the land grant colleges is larger than the amount shown in 
this item No. 4 on page 416. This amount is only $107,000. 

But, in addition to that, there are contributions from the Smith- 
Lever fund and the Bankhead-Flanagan fund and the States them- 
selves. The total expenditure, Federal and State, amounts to about 
$530,000, which is a rather substantial sum. 

Senator DworsHak. I am surprised that with the thousands of 
employees in the Forest Service, that proposal would be made to 
eliminate these two positions, which are very essential. 

Mr. McArpue. The proposal was not made in the Forest Service. 

Senator DworsHak. Who made it? 

Mr. McArpte. It is my understanding that it was made by the 
Extension Service. But I can’t answer that question accurately. 

Mr. Granvr. They are not employees of the Forest Service. They 
are employees of the Federal Extension Service and are paid from an 
allotment from these funds. 

Senator DworsHak. You have a total budget of $73,500,000, and 
you do not consider this particular program important enough to 
maintain these positions. 

Mr. Grant. Senator, I would like, on that point, to have the Direc- 
tor of the Extension Service appear before the committee to explain 
his point of view on this item. 

But, as I understand, it was not a matter of lack of recognition of 
the importance of this work. Rather it was thought that the type of 
work that was being done could be provided for in other ways. 

Senator DworsHak. Is it a conflict between the Extension Service 
and the Forest Service? 

Mr. Grant. No sir; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. McArote. This is an Extension Service item, not a Forest 
Service item, that we are talking about. 

However, for many years it has been carried with the Forest Service 
appropriation. 

Senator DworsHak. If that supervisory service is to be maintained, 
would it have to be done through the Extension Service? 

Mr. McArpue. That isright. It is completely an Extension Serv- 
ice item, although the two men employed here in Washington have 
been quartered with us and have always worked very closely with the 
Forest Service. 
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Senator Youna. Will you explain the transfer of funds item at thi 
bottom of page 416 of the justifications? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, for a number = years, work under the 
flood prevention appropriation of the Department of Agriculture has 
been carried out primarily by the Forest Service and the Soil Con- 

ervation Service. 

The funds alloted to the Forest Service have been used within th. 
11 authorized watersheds for various types of work. Some of the 
work is on the national forests and some is on State and private forest 
lands. 

The 1954 budget proposes to take those funds which were pri- 
marily for land-treatment measures and transfer them to the various 
subject matter appropriations of the Forest Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

The details of these transfers from the flood prevention appropt 
tions will be discussed when that item comes before the committee. 

This particular transfer, amounting to about $71,000 which you 
have reference to is that part which relates to the funds which were, 
in 1953, carried in the flood prevention appropriation, but would, 
under the budget proposal, be carried under the appropriation for 
State and private forestry cooperation for the same type of work. 

Senator Youna. Are you taking money away from that program? 

Mr. Grant. No. The minus entry you referred to at the bottom 
of page 416 is the manner of reflecting the shift of funds from the 
flood prevention appropriation to this item. However, there is a 
reduction of $55,776 proposed for this kind of work in 1954. 

Senator Youne. W - the same type of work be carried on? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, si 


PURCHASE OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


Senator YounG. You have an item to purchase three new aircraft. 
What is your justification for that? 

Mr. Loveriper. At the present time we have 16 aircraft, and we 
carry the authorization from year to year for replacements as needed 

That does not mean that we buy 3 each year, but only as we have 
crashes or as the planes become worn out they are replaced. 

The plans for the coming year are to replace one. We hope we will 
be able to get by without replacing the two others. 

Senator Younc. Did you re place any in the past year? 

Mr. LoveripGe. No, si 


PROPOSED REPLACEMENT OF 132 AUTOMOBILES 


Senator Youna. You have a total of how many automobiles? Is 
801 the correct figure? 

Mr. LoveripGe. It is shown on page 453. We have 801 automo- 
biles; yes, sir. 

Senator Young. And you want to replace 132; is that correct? 

Mr. LoveripGr. Yes, sir; we want to replace wornout ones to that 
extent. 
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Senator Youne. How many did you replace last year? 

Mr. Loveriper. Approximately the same number. 

Senator YounGc. How old are those cars? What is the mileage? 

Mr. Loveripex. Most of them are 1947, or older. Our replace- 
ment takes place, as a rule, in that age group, with a mileage of about 
80,000 miles. 

There are exceptions, of course, to that, with cars that have had 
accidents and have not had the usage. 

Senator Youna. If there is nothing further on this, we will recess at 
this time until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Wednesday, April 22, 1953, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 23, 
1953.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1953 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
VW ashington, dD. c. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m. in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman presiding. 
_ Present: Senators Young, Cordon, Dworshak, Hayden, and Me- 
Carran, 


Mipwest BarLey IMPROVEMENT AssocIATION, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
STATEMENT OF A. B. HESSBURG, A MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youna. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness is Mr. Hessburg. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave the committee 
for another hearing. I am sorry. I am wondering if it would be 
permissible for me at this time to propound a question for the Forest 
Service, who are present. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Hessburg has only 3 minutes. May we take 
him first? 

Senator McCarran. Surely. 

Senator Youna. Proceed, Mr. Hessburg. 

Mr. Hesssurc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
My name is A. B. Hessburg. I am a member of the board of directors 
of the Midwest Barley Improvement Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
and vice president of the Froedert Grain & Malting Co., also of 
Milwaukee. This nonprofft association operates in seven Midwest 
States: North Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Iowa. The purpose of the association, as the name 
implies, is the improvement of existing barley strains, the develop- 
ment of new strains, and the encouragement of increased barley 
production, especially types suitable for malting, in order to meet the 
demands of all barley-consuming industries. 


ANNUAL BARLEY REQUIREMENTS OF MALTING INDUSTRY 


The malting industry requires about 100 million bushels of barley 
annually. In: years of short crops it is difficult to secure that quantity 
of high quality malting barley. Barley production in the United 
States is declining. The average barley production for the 10 years 
1941-50 was 306 million bushels. The 1952 c rop was only 227 million 
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bushels. Based on prospective plantings of barley in 1953 and with 
average yields, indicated produc tion this year may be only 224 million 
bushels. At least half of this production will be used for feed and 
seed. 

Because of deficient subsoil moisture in the Red River Valley of 
North Dakota and Minnesota, more than average rainfall will be 
essential during the growing season to attain the required production. 

Except for North Dakota, farmers in the seven Midwest States 
plan to plant much smaller acreages of barley in 1953 than in 1952 
These expected decreases from 1952 are 15 percent in South Dakota, 
11 percent in Minnesota, 23 percent in Michigan, 9 percent in Illinois, 
44 percent in lowa, and 10 percent in Wisconsin. The indicated 1953 
barley acreage in Wisconsin is the smallest since 1870. 


NEED FOR INTENSIVE CEREAL-DISEASE RESEARCH 


There is real need for more intensive research on cereals. In 
malting barley, more plant-breeding work is needed to produce im- 
proved varieties with high yielding ability, “ee straw, and resistance 
to plant diseases. The false stripe disease of barley, caused by a 
virus, is an example of a recently identified — ase that is now known 
to be present in several States. In Montana, for example, during the 
5 years, 1947-51, this disease reduced the average yield of Glacier 
barley grown under irrigation from 81.6 bushels per acre for clean 
seed to 55.9 bushels per acre for virus infected seed, a decrease of 
25.7 bushels per acre or 31 percent. 

In some of the important barley growing areas of North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota, Kindred (L) barley is now grown on 
80 to 90 percent of the barley acreage. Should a new plant disease 
to which Kindred barley might be susceptible, become established in 
these areas, this one-variety situation is potentially dangerous. 


SEPTORIA LEAF DISEASE 


Kindred barley is highly susceptible to a Septoria leaf disease, 
This disease has reduced the yield of barley in the Crookston, Minn., 
area. Montcalm barley is next in importance in some of these areas 
This variety is known to be susceptible to stem rust, smut and to 
other destructive barley diseases. Another virus disease of barley, 
known as yellow dwarf, has caused serious losses in California. 

Because of the critical need for more barley research, we respectfully 
request that part of the increase in the appropriations budgeted for 
the Agricultural Research Administration and for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, be allotted to the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases in that Bureau. Specifically, 
we request that the sum of $40,000 be added to the present allotment 
of $159,000 for barley research. 

I would like to say for the record, at this point, that it is not our 
intent to divert any funds from the divisions within the Bureau. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
your kindly indulgence. 

Senator Younc. That is an excellent statement, Mr. Hessburg. 
I hope, and feel sure, that the committee will give favorable con- 
sideration to your request. I do not know of anything that is more 
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important to the development of agriculture in the Midwest than 
research to find new varieties of not enly barley, but all of our grains. 
Our strains seem to run out in the matter of just a few years. Strains 
that today are very good, maybe next year will not produce at all. 
If we are to retain this good malting barley market we have—although 
hurt some by imports—we are going to have to keep on developing 
new varieties. 
Mr. Hesspure. Thank you very kindly. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ForEST SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
VERNE L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; W. S. 
SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; HOWARD 
HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; LINNE’ AHL- 
BERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE; GEORGE TRAYER, 
CHIEF, FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH, FOREST SERVICE; I. J. 
MASON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, FOREST 
SERVICE; A. P. DEAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ENGINEERING, 
FOREST SERVICE; GORDON R. SALMOND, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
WATERSHED MANAGEMENT, FOREST SERVICE; AND RALPH S. 
ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


GRAZING ON FOREST SERVICE LANDS 


Senator Youna. We will now hear the Forest Service. Senator 
McCarran would like to ask some questions as he has to leave for 
another committee meeting shortly. 

Senator McCarran. This is to the Forest Service generally and 
to the head of the Forest Service in particular. 

There is a serious complaint that comes to those of us who represent 
the Western States, especially the Public Land States, and essentially 
the Forest Land States, with reference to the practice of the Forest 
Service in reducing by 10 percent on each occasion of a transfer of a 
grazing permit. In other words, it is known as the transfer cut. 
That practice has been going on now for some time. 

As the chairman knows, the subcommittee intended to go out West 
and hold some hearings with reference to these transfer cuts and other 
matters. If we had gone West, I am advised we would have had 
evidence presented to us that the Forest Service in the field has 
stated that within 5 years there will be no domestic cattle on the 
forest. Now, if that is the policy of the Forest Service, it is time for 
Congress to look into it. What I would like to ask of the Forest 
Service is to present to this committee a detailed statement showing 
the cuts that have taken place on the forests over the past 10 years, 
that is, transfer cuts I am speaking of. I am not particularly inter- 
ested in the smaller herds but in the larger herds, say, over a hundred 
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head. How many cuts have taken place? Is it true that every time 
there is a transfer, a cut of 10 percent is imposed? 

The fact of the matter is I know it to be true in my own State. 
Now, is it generally true? Is it a custom? Is it a practice? Is it 
being resorted to continuously and, if so, how many cuts have taken 
place and how many reductions of live stock have resulted thereby? 

That is the question, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to have 
answered by way of a statement, giving specific instances of cuts, 
when they took place, and what the results were, sometime before the 
Forest Service concludes its testimony before this committee. And 
I want it inserted in the record when it comes. I might not be here. 
I am sorry I have to be away. 

Mr. McArp.z. We will provide that statement for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


} 


Th.) , , , 
Tabulation showing number of transfer-of-preference cases, and number of cases in 


which reductions were made at time of transfer, in western regions during 1948-52 


[C&H=cattle and horses; S&G=sheep and goats] 
i = | = | 


| | Number of | 
} : i i Number of Number of live- 





Total number | Number of a cae. transfers in- k i 
| of transfer transfer Cases | eS ivestoc! | volving reduc- | stock reduced 
cases in which re- | incident to transfer tion for distri- for distribution 
Region | 7 | duction made cases | buti | in transfer cases 
| | | | yution 
j } j | | | | | 
Cé&H S&G | C&H S&G | Cé&H S&G C&H | S&G | ‘ C&H | S&G 
1 379 | 59 | 41 5 | 523 | 648 2 | 8 | 
2 823 253 386 137 8, 150 31,101 | 1 20 
3 926 | 82 | 571 67 11, 444 15, 295 | 
4 1, 786 503 738 311 6, 276 60, 082 
5 165 8 34 3| 1,878 515 | 
6 311 28 39 5 | 1, 396 950 | 
Total 4, 390 933 1, 809 528 29, 667 108, 591 3 } 28 | 


Region 
Region £ 
Region 
2 


Montana, north Idaho. 

Colorado, South Dakota, eastern Wyoming. 
Arizona, New Mexico. 

tegion Utah, Nevada, south Idaho, western Wyoming. 

Region 5—California. 

Region 6—Oregon and Washington 

Information on transfer cases fo, a period longer than 5 years is not available 
in the Washington office and could not be obtained from the field in time for in- 
clusion in the record. 

It is not the policy to make reductions automatically at time of transfer. 
Transfer reductions have been made primarily in those cases where needed for 
range protection. As indicated in the above tabulation, reductions were made 
in about 44 percent of the transfer cases. 

The above listed reductions incident to transfers averaged about two-thirds of 
1 percent a year of the total number of livestock under permit. 


oe Oh 


Mr. McArptz. There are two points I think I ought to comment 
on while Senator McCarran is here. One of them, and to me a very 
important point, is that if anyone in the Forest Service in the field or 
elsewhere has made a statement that the Forest Service aims at 
getting off of the national forests all of the domestic live stock that 
are being grazed there now, that statement is absolutely incorrect and 
without foundation as a policy of the Forest Service. 

It is completely incorrect. If anyone will tell me how I can express 
it more forcefully, I will be glad to use those words. 
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Senator McCarran. Let me say to you that it was the intention, 
as the Chairman will tell you, of this committee to go West and hold 
hearings. And I expected, from information that had been given to 
me, to present the statements to the committee. 

It was impossible for us to go West on account of the stress of 
business here, but I am in hopes yet that we may be able to, at some 
time, probably not immediately, go West to get such information as 
we want on the matter. If it is true—and I do not say it is true—I 
only say it has been reported to me. 

Mr. McArpte. I would be very glad to have documentary evidence 
that any member of the Forest Service has made such a statement, 
who it was, and where he made it, and to whom he made it, because it 
is absolutely not the policy of the Forest Service. 


LIVESTOCK GRAZING IN MANY AREAS 


We consider that the grazing of domestic livestock, which has 
existed on the national forests even before they were national forests, 
is a proper use of many areas on the national forest, along with the 
growth of timber, the production of most of our domestic and indus- 
trial water, recreational opportunities, and all of the other uses of 
these public areas. I have made such a statement in a public address 
within the past 4 or 5 weeks. 

One sentence of that speech was, as near as I can remember it now: 
“Let no one say that the Forest Service wants to fence grazing out of 
the national forest.’”’ And, Senator, I mean that. 

Senator Youna. I have received several complaints along the line 
of those stated by Senator McCarran, and the subcommittee did 
intend to hold hearings out West, but was not able to do so because 
of legislation pending now. 

Mr. McArpiz. May I comment on the second point that I had in 
mind? 

REDUCTION IN LIVESTOCK GRAZING 


There have been reductions in the number of livestock being grazed 
by individual permittees. I have checked into this. 1 do not have 
the figures with me at the moment. But in the past five years, as 
nearly as I can recall the figures, there have been reductions in about 
half of the cases where preferences were transferred. 

There is no legal obligation, so far as I know, on the part of the 
Government to transfer a preference when base ranch property is 
sold, but customarily, we do it. However, for the protection of 
the range where it has been overgrazed, we have made cuts in the 
number of livestock that were grazing. We have not liked to do that. 
Believe me it is not something we like to do but we do have a respon- 
sibility to properly protect and manage these watersheds and that is 
exactly what we are trying to do. 

Senator McCarran. You make it by reason of the transfer, though, 
do you not? 

Mr. McArpie. We have made reductions at the time of transfer 
because it has seemed to us, and to many permittees, that that was 
the most favorable time to make needed adjustments. In the past 
some reductions have been made to provide for better distribution so 
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that more smaller owners can use the national forests, but most trans- 
fer reductions have been made for protection of the range. There 
have been only 3 cuts for distribution, Senator, at the time of transfer 
in the last 5 years, and those amounted only to 28 head. 

For all intents and purposes, cuts for distribution are no longer in 
effect. Cuts for protection of the range 

Senator McCarran. When did they go out of effect? 

Mr. McArpue. They have not gone out officially, but they have 
not been applied except in those 3 instances within the last 5 years. . 


REVIEW OF GRAZING POLICY 


Now I should add something here. We have, since I became Chief 
of the Forest Service, been reviewing our grazing policy. It is some- 
thing that had started before my time, but we have pushed forward 
on it. We have considered this matter of transfer cuts. And I will 
ask Mr. Cliff to expand on this point, if you desire. But we have just 
recently sent out to the livestock associations and to our field officers 
a notice of our intent to submit to the industry for review several 
proposed changes in the grazing regulations. 

As you know, under the provisions of the Granger-Thye Act, all 
changes in grazing regulations which would substantially modify 
existing policy are sent to the grazing boards and to our own field 
people for review before they are actually approved by the Secretary. 

One of these proposed changes in polic; y has to do with the cuts for 
distribution. The present instructions for making reductions for 
distribution would be eliminated, although the Secretary would still 
retain authority to make adjustments for distribution where necessary. 

Cuts at time of transfer would be eliminated to this extent: There 
will be a planned program for each grazing allotment. And if reduc- 
tions or changes in stocking or management are needed, a definite 
program will be worked out with the permittee to accomplish that, 
perhaps extending over a period of years. 

Whatever reductions will be needed will be scheduled. If a sched- 
uled reduction happens to come at the time of transfer, it will be 
made, but it will not be made simply because there is a transfer of 
preference. 

GRAZING USERS APPROVAL 


I have not heard yet from the grazing users as to how they like that 
policy. I believe, however, that it will meet with their approval, 
just as another policy change which we made recently has met with 
general approval. I am speaking of a recent policy statement 
designe d to assure the permittee the use of improvements constructed 
at his own e xpense. 

Senator McCarran. Let me say to you that this policy of cutting 
10 percent on transfer has in many instances, as I have observed it, 
amounted to almost a confiscation, because the purchaser knows that 
he is in for a cut of 10 percent, and it reduces the value of the base 
property to which is attached the permit. To my way of thinking 
the policy being invoked and being enforced has worked a hardship 
on those who would transfer their permit by reason of a sale of their 
base property. 
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WHITE PINE COUNTY CASE CITED 

It has been something that has been constantly brought to our 
attention by correspondence almost every time there is a transfer. 
You say there has not been these cuts. Let me say to you that in 
my own State within the last 90 days there must have been something 
going on, because in the eastern part of the State, in White Pine 
County, a transfer took place and a cut took place. And it gave rise 
to the fact that we were going West to hold hearings on that and 
other matters. I have reference to the Swallow outfit in White Pine 
County. I do not know the name of the party who transferred. 
I do not have itin mind. But it brought in a very serious complaint. 

Mr. McArpte. Cuts have been made, Senator, and they have been 
made at the time of transfer, and they have been even heavier than 
LO percent. 

What I have told you is that we are planning to try to work out a 
system which will be, I think, better all around, for the Government 
and for the permittees. 


EFFECT ON BASE PROPERTY PRIC!I 


Senator McCarran. Well, you see the point, do you not, that if | 
am going to purchase Senator Hayden’s base property, and I know I 
am going to get a cut, I am going to cut his price that I am going to 
pay him? Do you see that point? 

Mr. McArpue. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, it has been 
such a grave matter in recent years, I will agree. For a long time this 
arbitrary 10 percent, 10 percent, 10 percent, has resulted in the cutting 
down of permits until they were so small they were valueless. 

I may be entirely wrong, but it always seemed to me that there is 
some base where a man has to have so many cattle, so many sheep, in 
order to make the thing pay; and if you get it below that into little 
dabs that did not amount to anything, he either has got to sell out to 
somebody a little later, something that he got for nothing, or it has 
got to be worked out in some kind of away. There has been a gradual 
evolution. <A lot of the cuts the small man gets, and then he sells out, 
and by and by a big outfit puts them together again, and then cuts 
them down again. ‘That does not make sense. There is no advantage 
in giving a man a permit for a very small number of livestock ordi- 


narily. It does not help him out very much. There are situations in 
certain parts of the United States where that is highly desirable, where 
it is the custom to have really community pasture. But I am talking 


about a stock man trying to make a living. He has to have enough 
farm land to be able to buy machinery. ‘There is a base of an economic 
unit in there somewhere. 

Senator Youne. Any more questions, Senator McCarran? 

Senator McCarran. No. Ilask to be excused now, Mr. Chairman. 
I am sorry. 

Senator Youne. Mr. McArdle, you have to leave at a quarter of 
eleven; is that right? 

Mr. McArpte. If I may, sir. I have an engagement with the 
Governor of Puerto Rico which I made sometime back, and my 
plane leaves. I could cancel it, I suppose, but I would hate to do so. 
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Senator Younc. Do you have any statement to make before you 
leave? 

Mr. McArpte. No, sir. There are assistant chiefs who would be 
handling these few remaining topics, anyway, who are here, and | 
would defer to them when the proper time came in any event. 

We have only two items left, Senator. One is forest roads and 
trails, in which a significant change is proposed over this year’s 
appropriation, and the cooperative range improvements, in which 
there is also a change. 

Senator Youna. Will you take up cooperative range improvements 
first? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 


COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Senator Youne. What is the budget for this item, 1953 and 1954? 

Mr. McArpie. We are on the cooperative range improvement, 
Senator? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. McArpie. That is on page 423 of your mimeographed notes. 
Mr. Cliff will handle that item. 

Mr. Currr. The Granger-Thye Act, which was passed in 1950, 
authorized the appropriation of 10 cents per cow a month, and 2 
cents per sheep month of grazing use on the national forests for 
construction and maintenance of range improvements. In fiscal year 
1952, Congress provided an appropriation for this fund amounting 
to $700,000, but attached a condition to it that before it could be 
spent it had to be matched on the basis of 1 to 3, 1 part private funds 
to 3 parts of Federal funds. 

The Comptroller’s ruling on that provision was that it had to be 
cash rather than contributions in kind. 


COOPERATION IN CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF RANGE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The national forest permittees have been cooperating in the con- 
struction and maintenance of range improvements, but a large part 
of that cooperation was in donated services, use of machinery, equip- 
ment, and that sort of thing. As a result we were not able to get 
sufficient matching funds to enable us to use all of the money appro- 
priated in 1952; there was a carryover. 

Senator Youne. Of how much? 

Mr. Currr. There was a carryover, I think, of $558,000. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Curr. The matching provision last year was eliminated, but 
we still had a carryover this year of some $169,000. 

The budget this year provides for an increase over last year’s 
appropriation of $221,000, which would bring the total funds av ailable, 
including carryover, up to the $700,000 contemplated by the Granger- 
Thye authorization. 

Senator Youna. You have a $531,000 appropriation for fiscal 1954; 
is that right? 
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TOTAL 





BUDGET REQUEST 

Mr. Curr. Yes. The total appropriation requested in the budget 
this year is $531,000. That combined with the anticipated carryover 
from the present fiscal year would give us the $700,000 for construction 
and maintenance of range improvements on the national forests. 

Senator Young. That represents an increase over last year of 
$221,000. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Curr. It represents the amount that is needed to bring the 
funds available up to $700,000 for next year. 

Senator Youna. I see now. $531,000 with the carryover of last 
year gives you $700,000? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. That money will be used in the con- 
struction of water developments and fences, noxious weed control, 
and other improvement and maintenance measures to make it possible 
to better manage national forest ranges. 

We are still getting cooperation from the permittees, but a lot of 
that is in the nature of contributed labor. Last year the permittees 
themselves contributed $790,000 on range improvement work. 

Senator Haypren. That is not in cash but in the value of the 
improvements? 

Mr. Curr. That would include cash contributions, plus the value 
of the contributed labor and equipment. 

Senator Haypen. How much was the cash? 

Mr. Cuirr. As I recall, that cash contribution was about $250,000. 
I will be glad to supply the exact figure for the record. 

That was not on a required matching basis. ‘These contributions 
I am talking about were voluntary contributions. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The deposited cash contribution was $170,434. 


Senator Haypen. Is there any material change in this language in 
the bill? 

Mr. Curr. The matching provision is not included. The language 
in the bill would remain the same as it was in 1953 when the matching 


provision was eliminated. 
MATCHING FUNDS PROVISION 


Senator Haypren. Then what you mean to say is that the matching 
provision must be included in the bill? 

Mr. Curr. No. The matching provision that was in the bill in 
fiscal year 1952 was not workable. 

Senator Haypen. We understand that. 

Mr. Curr. It resulted in a hiatus whereby we could not spend the 
money where improvements were needed, and we did not get all of the 
money used out on the range where it was very badly needed. 

Senator Haypen. Then, as I understand it, under this arrangement 
there will be available during the fiscal year beginning next July 
$700,000? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. Which can be matched either in money or in 
kind by the permittees? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 
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Senator Haypren. And the provision which was in the bill before 
which made it unworkable is out. How about the ruling of the 
Comptroller General? 

Mr. Curr. That was taken care of when the matching provision 
was removed from the bill. 

Now your statement that $700,000 will be available next year if 
this amount is appropriated is correct. That does not carry with it a 
requirement that it be matched. However, the permittees are making 
contributions, and we are encouraging them to carry a proportionate 
share of the range improvement cost and the maintenance costs. But 
it is not a requirement. 

Senator Haypen. You think the requirement should not be there? 

Mr. Cuiirr. That is correct. We think the requirement should not 
be there because, if it were there, it would not give us enough flexi- 
bility to use this money in places and at times where and when it 
needs to be used. 

Senator Haypren. Has this cooperative arrangement resulted gen- 
erally in material improvement in the range itself, its ability to carry 
livestock? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. We are making progress. It is not fast 
enough, not as fast as we would like to see it, but we are making prog- 
ress in that direction. 

Senator Youna. I do not think I have any more questions on that. 
Do you, Senator? 

Senator DworsHak. No. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Senator Youna. And then your next item is 

Mr. McArp te. ‘Forest roads and trails,’ Mr. Chairman. It is 
page 404 of the mimeographed notes, and Mr. Clift will also handle 
that item. 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, the budget provides for an increase of 
$9,949,042 for the construction of roads in northern Idaho and Mon- 
tana, and for initiating additional surveys in western Oregon for the 
salvage of bug-killed timber. 

Senator Youna. That is an increase over last year’s budget? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. Last year the appropriation for Forest Roads 
and Trails was $11 million. 

Senator Youna. That is the revised budget. 

Mr. Curr. The increase that I mentioned would bring the total 
amount available up to a little over $20 million. 

Senator Corpon. $21 million, is it not? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, $21,021,000. 

Senator Corpon. I do not want to lose a million dollars at a crack 
even in the road service. 

Mr. Curr. Tuesday, when we were testifying on the forest pest 
control item, when we were up here with the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, we told the committee about the insect epidemic 
in northern Idaho and Montana, and we also told you about the losses 
which we are sustaining in western Oregon and southwestern Wash- 
ington. The increase which has been requested would be used to 
push roads into this insect-infested area to harvest the dead timber 
and get the infested trees out of the woods so as to protect the remain- 
ing live timber. 
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Tuesday I gave you the figures on the amounts of timber infested, 
the amounts threatened, and the values involved. 
Senator Youne. Will you repeat those at this time? 


SPRUCE BEETLE EPIDEMIC IN NORTH IDAHO AND MONTANA 


Mr. Curr. In the north Idaho area we have a spruce bark beetle 
epidemic which has already killed about 600 million board feet of 
high quality spruce. 

oo Youne. Valued at about how much? 

Mr. Curr. Well, that has been selling for $6 to $10 a thousand 
under our regular timber sale procedure. 

Senator Younc. How much money would that amount to? 

Mr. Cuirr. If you used an average stumpage rate of $8, which is 
halfway between the $6 and $10 figure, on 600 million board feet it is, 
if my arithmetic is correct, $4,800,000. 

But a total of about 6 billion board feet of spruce is immediately 
threatened on the seven national forests in Montana and north 
Idaho. At current market prices it is worth $40 to $50 million. 
This map shows the location of the infestations. The crosshatched 
areas represent the areas infested by the bark beetle at the present 
time. 

This is a vast area. Spokane is over here, Kalispell here, and 
Missoula here. 

Senator Corpon. How far from north to south in miles? 

Mr. Cuirr. I would guess around 200 miles, Senator rhe spruce 
timber threatened on those seven forests amounts to 6 billion board 
feet. 

Senator Corpon. Is that the budworm? 

Mr. Culirr. No, the spruce bark beetle. 

Senator Corpon. The same animal attacking the firs in western 
Oregon? 

Mr. Curr. It is the same type of beetle but a different species. 
The spruce bark beetle grows under the bark and kills the trees. 

Senator Corpon. Like the one we had in Colorado recently? 

Mr. Curr. The same beetle which we are bringing under control in 
Colorado now. 

Senator Corpon. You are going to have to work this on the same 
basis you did in Colorado—spraying the trees? 


SIZE OF OPERATION PLANNED 


Mr. Curr. No, sir; this timber is larger, much larger, higher quality 
timber. It runs up to six and seven 16-foot logs high, Senator, and 
it is not feasible to spray those trees in the same way we did in Colo- 
rado. The one feasible way to control this epidemic is through log- 
ging the trees out. However, there are scattered spots of infestation 
located in valuable stands where it is not feasible to get control by 
logging because there is not enough volume involved in the infested 
trees. In such places we do plan on some chemical control as a sup- 
plement for the logging, but the main effort must be placed on logging. 

In the whole region there is about 12% billion board feet of spruce 
timber that might be ultimately threatened. This epidemic is mov- 
ing very rapidly, and in order to get on top of it, it is necessary to 
move in aggressively to get that infested timber out of the woods. 
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SURVEY 


We made a very comprehensive survey, area by area, to determine 
the amount of timber involved, the amount of road construction that 
would be required to get the logs out. That survey was made in 
cooperation with the Forest Industries, it included an inventory of 
the milling capacity and the facilities that industry has available for 
road building. We have prepared a coordinated program for this 
project. 

It would involve construction of about 750 miles of main line 
logging road to get the timber out. In order to do the job, we should 
log 460 million feet this summer, which means we have got to get 
those roads in pretty fast. 

We have already logged from the national forest land and inter- 
mingled private land, about 60 million feet last summer. We will 
have to log about 850 million in the summer of 1954. 

Senator Corpon. You had better raise your sights for 1954 and 
lower them for 1953 if you have got to put all those roads in. 

Mr. Curr. We have already surveyed some of these roads and are 
ready to let contracts on them. 

Senator Corpon. What do they do—just bulldoze them in? 

Mr. Currr. We plan on building them just as quickly as we can, 
Senator. We want to build them on locations, however, which are 
permanent as far as alinement and grade 1 are concerned, so that the 
investment can be salvaged and used later to log out other timber 
that is in the same area. 

The spruce in this country is a mixed stand. On the average about 
25 percent of the timber is spruce in those mixed stands, the balance is 
Douglas fir and other commercial species; and that timber can be 
logged out over the same road later on, thereby helping recapture the 
investment in the roads. 

Senator Corpon. What do you estimate the road is going to cost 
you per lineal mile? 

Mr. Curr. These main line roads would cost in the neighborhood of 
15 to 20 thousand dollars per mile, depending on the location. This is 
rugged country, high on the mountain. Spruce, as you know, grows 

high elevations. And the type of logging equipment that they use 
requires a pretty good kind of a road to get large volumes of timber out. 
This is the type of logging trucks they use [indicating picture]. 


TIMING OF ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Corpon. You are not going to try to build those roads for 
the purpose of immediately getting salvage are you? 

Mr. Curr. That is the main purpose for getting the roads in this 
summer. 

Senator Corpon. You cannot build them between now and this 
summer. ‘This is the first of May. 

Mr. Curr. We feel that by getting a start soon we can get enough 
roads in there to make a very appreciable inroad on this logging job 
this summer. 

Senator Corvon. This year, would it be possible—I have just been 
through this thing out in western Oregon last year and went out in the 
woods myself to ‘look at it, and it seems to me that your emphasis 
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ought now to be put—I mean the immediate future, the next 3, 4, 5 
months—on any kind of a stub road which you can get into downed 
timber and dead timber, and commence to pulling it out, and taking 
a little bit longer time on these roads. 

Senator Dworsnak. Isn’t part of this money being requested in the 
supplemental bill to expedite action? 

Mr. Curr. The House has reported out, and I think the House 
passed the other day, a supplemental bill which carries an appropria- 
tion of $5 million to enable us to get started. 

Senator Corpon. It is a matter of getting the timber out. And 
have you given thought to the greatest number of cheap, straight 
logging roads that you can bulldoze in so that you could commence 
to reach timber and get timber hauling at the earliest possible day? 

Mr. Curr. That is exactly what we plan on doing, Senator. We 
plan on pushing these roads in just as quickly as possible, and if we 
hit tough going, such as a rock bluff, we will go around it. If we hit 
certain places which need bridges, we will build temporary bridges. 

Senator Corpon. Are those roads shown on the map existing roads? 

Mr. Curr. These red lines on the map show the roads that are 
needed. 

COOPERATION OF PRIVATE OPERATORS 


Now it is planned that the Forest Service will build 470 milés of 
main line roads, mainly under contract. The private operators have 
indicated that they can build around 280 miles at a cost of $5.6 
million. 

Private industry has been in on making these plans, and they are 
already working on some of their roads in private timber. 

We are going to have to move fast, as you say, but we feel that it is 
not an impossible job to get the timber logged out of there if we can 
get the means to do it. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it true that the private operators have 
already initiated road building and are on the job? 

Mr. Curr. They are building roads on their own private lands, 
Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. When did they start? 

Mr. Curr. They have been pushing snow for several months on 
some of their roads to get started. 

Senator Youna. If the amount is allowed in the supplemental bill 
as requested, could this budget be reduced by similar amount? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. If the supplemental bill passes, as reported 
out by the House, this $9,950,000 could be reduced a proportionate 
amount. That money would then become available a little later, and 
we could carry on through with our program this summer, and early 
next spring to build the roads which would be necessary to get this 
timber out. 

COST OF ROADBUILDING PROGRAM 


Senator DworsnHak. Is this timber being removed on a competitive- 
bid basis? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. It will be sold to the operators on a value 
basis. 

Now on this kind of emergency logging, where you are just concen- 
trating on a portion of the stand, getting out insect-infested timber, | 
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think you should realize that we will not get as high a stumpage price 
for the timber as if we logged it in an orderly manner. However, we 
feel very definitely that we will be able to move enough tumber out 
over this road system to pay for it in increased stumpage returns 
within 5 years. 

Senator Corpon. Will this particular portion of the program run 
about $4% million? 

Mr. Cuirr. Pardon? 

Senator Corpon. This particular portion of the program that you 
are planning on here, which you say is 470 miles? 

Mr. Currr. In northern Idaho and western Montana, Senator, it 
will cost approximately $9,950,000. 

Senator Corpon. How many miles are you going to build? 

Mr. Cuirr. We are going to build 470 miles. 

Senator Corpon. Four hundred and seventy? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. And the operators will build some 280 miles. 

Senator DworsHak. Did you mention 870 miles of road before? 

Mr. Curr. The exact amount is 754 miles. 

Senator Young. You ask for an increase of $9,366,086 on page 405. 
Then on page 406 you ask for an increase of $9,950,000. Can you 
explain those two? Are they the same? 

Mr. Curr. What was your first figure, Senator? 

Senator YounG. $9,366,086. That is on page 405. 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. That is the total increase in road and trail 
money which would be available to us for road constructions. There 
are some carryovers and some reductions in some of our programs 
which account for the difference. The net increase requested including 
carryovers is $9,949,042. The figure that you quoted is the increase 
over what was available last year. 

Senator Youne. I did not hear that last. 

Mr. Curr. The figure you quoted, $9,366,086, is the increase that 
was available over last year. 

Senator Younae. For access roads? 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Curr. No, for our total road and trail construction program. 
Now all of the money that is available in our road and trail fund is not 
available for the construction of roads. Considerable portion of it 
needs to be used for maintenance of the roads we already have. We 
have in our system 110,000 miles of roads, many of which are fire 
roads and not usable for timber hauling. But it costs about $8,600,000 
to maintain that system. And we are spending an additional two and 
one-half million a year on the replacement of bridges which are 
wearing out and reaching the end of their useful life. Those are timber 
bridges which were built 15 and 20 years ago, which have to be 
replaced to keep the road system functioning. So the bulk of the $11 
million which was appropriated last year has to be used for those 
purposes. 

We did earmark last year $1 million of road and trail funds for 
construction of beetle salvage roads in Oregon and southwestern 
Washington. 
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PROBLEMS IN DOUGLAS FIR AREAS 


The other day I described to you the problem that we are facing 
in western Oregon and southwestern Washington in the Douglas fi 
area where we had a blowdown and are now faced with another beetle 
epidemic. 

Senator Young. Before you leave that, I am not quite clear yet 
on these two increases on pages 405 and 406 of the justifications 

Senator Corpon. Page 404. 

Senator You NG. Maybe you would rather take one of these here 
(offering documents}. 

Mr. Curr. I have the same thing you have here. I am not sure 
that I understand your question, Senator, but I am sure there is an 
explanation for it. Perhaps our budget officer could give that to you. 


INCREASE FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Corpon. You say on page 405, under the heading ‘In- 
creases and decreases’’ as follows: 

A net increase of $9,019,086 on a total available fund basis 
It is a net increase. 

1. Increase of $9,366,086 for construction of roads as follows, and a net decrease 
of $632,956 on available fund basis under the regular forest roads and trails pro- 
gram because of balances carried over from 1952. 

Then your $9,019,086 is a net increase over what? 

Mr. Roperts. A net increase over funds available in fiscal year 
1953, Senator Cordon. 

Senator Corpon. When you considered the amount of funds 
available in 1953, did you take the appropriation for 1953 and add 
any carryover? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, the funds in the program 

Senator Corpon. I think that is the answer to the difficulty here 

Mr. Roserts. I think, too, there is one other item that may be 
confusing. 

Senator Corpon. Let’s take all of them now. What made up 
your 1953 figure—appropriation, how much? 

Mr. Roperts. On page 494 you will notice that we had in 1953 

Senator Corpon. $11 million appropriation. Let’s see how that 
is made up. Was the appropriation for forest roads and trails an 
even $11 million for 1953? 

Mr. Roperts. The appropriation was an even $11 million, but 
with funds carried over, there were total funds available of $12.001.- 
914, as shown on page 404. 

Senator Corpon. That would mean $12,001,914. The difference 
between $11 million and that figure is the carryover. All right. 

Mr. Roserts. The estimate for 1954 

Senator Corpon. You have just given me a figure of $12,001,914. 
On page 404 you say that the basis for 1954 was $11,071,958. 

Senator DworsHak. Another figure there, transfer, $71,958. 

Mr. Curr. Transferred from flood prevention. 

Mr. Roserts. Look at the project statement on page 404. 

Senator Corpon. I am looking at your summary at the top, which 
ought to represent the total funds 
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Mr. Roserts. The summary at the top of the page is on an appro- 
priation basis, Senator Cordon. The table at the bottom, the project 
table, reflects total available funds and takes into account carryover 
balances from prior years. With the carry over of balances from 
prior years, there is available in 1953, $12,001,914. It is proposed 
that there be available in 1954 a total of $21,021,000, or an increase 
of $9,019,086, which is the net increase referred to at the top of 
page 405. 

That net increase is made up of an increase for the construction of 
roads and trails of $9,366,086—— 

Senator Corpon. The next time you bring one of these, let’s have 
it under the project statement say “reflecting available funds, con- 
sisting of,”’ so we know where they came from and we will not be 
bothered. 

Mr. Roserts. We will be glad to do that, Senator Cordon. 

The $9,366,086, in turn is made up of the decrease in available 
funds of $632,956, shown as item 1 (a) at the top of page 405. 

Senator Corpon. Does it appear on page 404 at all? 
Mr. Currr. It appears on 404 on the middle of the page. 


TIMBER ACCESS 





ROADS 





Mr. Roserts. Yes, in the summary of increases and decreases. 
And an increase for construction of timber access roads to get into 
these beetle-infested areas of $9,999,042. That increase of $9,999,042 
is made up of the proposed increase of $9,950,000 for work in Mon- 
tana and Idaho, as shown at the top of page 406, and an increase of 
$49,042 for work in the Douglas fir area in Oregon and Washington 
as explained on page 406 (d). 

Senator Corpon. Evidently we do not have much trouble out in 
my State. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mec. Curr. I would like to comment on that, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. I am not critical about it. If you can take care 
of it for that money, I wish you could do the same thing in Idaho. 

Mr. Currr. We cannot take care of it for that money. We have 
recognized the seriousness of the problem in western Oregon and 
southwestern Washington, as was explained here the other day. 
It is a serious problem, and there are some high values involved. 
However, the budget increase which was approved would not allow 
us enough money to tackle both jobs as they should be tackled. The 
north Idaho beetles are moving faster, the potential of their spread 
is greater. In the Douglas fir area the beetles are not moving as 
rapidly. The probabilities are that the natural elements might bring 
them under control more quickly. 

Senator Youne. How much did you ask the Department for, and 
how much did the Department ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Curr. We asked the Department for a sum of $9,250,000 for 
the Oregon and Washington project and $9,950,000 for Idaho and 
Montana, or a total of $19,200,000. The Department approved that 
and asked the Budget Bureau for a supplemental appropriation for 
that amount. The Budget Bureau approved only half of what was 
requested. They recommended that we concentrate our efforts in 
the north Idaho-western Montana area this year, split the program 
in half, and go after the other one next year. 
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That is not the complete story, Senator, because, as you will recall, 
this problem was called to the attention of the committee last year, 
and the committee recommended that the earmarking of $1 million 
of our $11 million road and trail fund for construction of salvage roads 
in western Oregon and southwestern Washington, and that was done. 

Senator Corpon. I also remember, last year, that if the matter 
had not been suggested to you, you would have overlooked it entirely. 

You did not come in with it as a part of the budget. 


PRIOR YEAR BALANCE 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Cliff, I notice on page 404 you have prior 
year balance available $929 956. Will you explain that item? 

Mr. Curr. That $929,956 is the carryover, Senator, from fiscal 
year 1953. 

Senator Dworsuak. Why were you not able to use ths at in building 
access roads in this Oregon infested area and elsewhere‘ 

Mr. Curr. That is part of the total funds that were available to us 
in 1953, which enabled us to spend a million dollars in Oregon and 
Washington this past year. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you able to use any of that carryover for 
initiating this program in Montana and Idaho? 

Mr. Curr. The carryovers are fully considered in the budget that 
we have presente ul to you. 

Senator Corpon. Why have you not been spending them? Could 
you not? Could you not have been at that job earlier in Idaho? 

I am really concerned about the fact that you got to be right on this 
thing or it is a waste of time. You give the bugs an opportunity 
to get one good year’s work on those trees that are down, and 
goodby, boys. 

Mr. Curr. You are absolutely correct about that, Senator, We 
started moving in on this last year. We logged about 50 million feet 
out last year. We reoriented our sales program and our road program 
last year and started getting the routes scouted out and surveys made 
so we could start on a construction program early this spring. 

Senator Younc. Why did you not use your carryover funds? 

Mr. Curr. Those carryovers result partly, from the fact that this 
money is allotted to 10 different regions. You have it in 10 different 
pockets, and cannot spend it right up to the last dollar. And there 
is bound to be a little carryover if you avoid overspending. In 
some cases the funds are obligated by issuing bid invitations but not 
yet awarded to the contractors. There are good reasons for those 
carryovers. It is mainly tied in to contracting arrangements 

Senator Corpon. Personally, 1 would far rather see a carryover 
than to see 900,000 or a million dollars wasted in the last couple of 
months of the fiscal year for no purpose. Good business would indicat 
a carryover when you cannot efficiently spend your money. | 
congratulate you on doing what you have. 


ROAD AND TRAIL PROGRAM 


Mr. Curr. We have already made adjustments in our road and 
trail program in order to attack this problem. We are using some of 
the maintenance funds and the roads and trails 10-percent fund 
That is the fund that is available—10 percent of the forests receipts 
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We are already underway on this program. This spring, in order 
to get started, we borrowed money from all of the other regions 
mainly maintenance funds, and sent it up into this region to enable 
them to get started. We will defer some of the maintenance, but 
should replace that later if we get money to build the bug roads 
But in order to get started, we have borrowed from the other regions 
the funds to get started on this program. 

Senator DworsHak. They will be repaid, so there will be no dis 
crimination against the other regions? 

Mr. Curr. That is our plan. 

Senator Youna. I did not mean to be critical. I was just seeking 
information. 

Mr. Currr. | appreciate that, Senator. 

Senator Youna. For answers to provide on the floor 

Mr. Curr. For Senator Cordon’s benefit, | want to assure him we 
are not overlooking the seriousness of the problem out in Oregon and 
Washington. 

Senator Corpon. There was not any intimation of that, my 
friend, at all. 

Mr. Curr. | have explained previously to the committee the 
seriousness of that problem. This past year we budgeted $2,500,000 
of the funds that we were able to get together for the work in Oregon 
and southwestern Washington. We feel that if we do anything at all 
in north Idaho and Montana it should be an all-out effort. A halfway 
effort will not do the job 

In Oregon and Washington we plan on going just as far as we ean to 
continue to push roads into the salvage areas. 
























FOREST SERVICE RECEIPTS 





Senator Youna. As I recall, the receipts to the Forest Department 
are some $15 million above your appropriations; is that right? 

Mr. Curr. Something over $17 million, Senator, this year, subject 
to any supplemental appropriations made before the coming June 30 





rYPE OF ROAD CONSTRUCTION 





Senator Corpon. | keep coming back in this thing to one proposi- 
tion—that we should not be building 24-foot base roads into this. tim 
ber at this time. You could put in a one-way road with adequate 
turnouts and build just as little of the main portion of it this year as 
you can, as long as you can put the money on every single logging 
road, stub road, anything else that will get men working on downed 
timber and get it out and stop the bugs. 

Mr. Currr. I do not quarrel with that idea at all, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. If you do not quarrel with it now, I hope you 
carry it out 

Mr. Curr. Our roads are not 24-foot roads, however. They are 
14- to 16-foot roads. And, as I told you, we plan on shortcutting 
wherever we can and still get roads good enough to get that timber out, 
with the idea that we will try to salvage as much of the investment as 
we can for future hauling of other timber after this epidemic is whipped 

Senator Corpon. Well, anything that you put in, as long as you 
have it on grade and alinement, even if it is bulldozed out so one 
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truck can work on it at a time, is that much aid when you get ready to 
put in permanent roads? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Senator YouneG. Are they gravel roads? 

Mr. Curr. It will be necessary to do some gravelling if we do 
winter hauling, and to accomplish this logging program we will have 
to haul into the winter months. But we will not do any more gravelling 
than is absolutely necessary, and it will probably be spot gravelling 

Senator Haypen. Senator Cordon, I agree with you. I have seen 
so much money wasted getting through a temporary road and another 
one and another one, when good engineering would put the road in the 
right place in the first place. I think it is proper in all roadbuilding 
that the locating engineer is the most important in the whole organi- 
zation. 

Senator Corpon. If you put it in the right place and be sure to 
salvage as much as you can, but get it usable as quickly as you can 
when you have got an emergency of this charagter. This thing is 
dangerous. 

Senator YounG. Any more questions? 

Does that complete vour statement? 

Mr. LoveripGe. Is there anything else you wish about our three 
programs: (1) National forest administration, (2) State and private 
forestry cooperation, and (3) forest and range research? 

Senator Corpon. | would like to talk a minute about roads 


GAO REPORT FAVORS FEDERALLY FINANCED ACCESS ROADS 


[ had an opportunity in the last couple of weeks to read the report 
of the General Accounting Office on operations both of the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management in the management of 
their respective forests. And I was struck with the fact that those 
people going out to make that kind of an investigation came back and 
made the strongest kind of a recommendation of the building of access 
roads into these forest lands. There was not any doubt in anybody’s 
mind as to the necessity for doing it, the wisdom of doing it. With 
the economic factors involved, they do not need to do much more 
than glance at that report. And that came from people who are not 
expert in the field at all but who based their recommendations on a 
dollar factor, 

Senator Youna. I wonder if we could not have in the record at this 
point the pertinent paragraphs from that report 

Mr. Curr. We will be very glad to insert that in the record for you, 
Senator. 

Mr. Loveripecr. A point vou did not bring out, | do not believe, 
Senator, was the recommendation that these roads be built by 
Federal funds rather than private funds 

Senator Corpon. Pardon me? 

Mr. LoveripGe. The point you meant to make was that the General 
Accounting Office report recommends that the roads be built by 
Federal funds. 

Senator Corpon. That is what I intended to indicate, that it is a 
recommendation for a Federal investment in Federal roads, on 
Federal property, for Federal benefit. 
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Senator Youna. I think, Mr. Cliff, if you will select the pertinent 
paragraphs and insert them in the record. 

Mr. Cuirrr. We will be very glad to do so. 

Senator Haypen. My understanding is that when the General 
Accounting Office makes an investigation of an agency such as yours, 
they submit it to you for final criticism before it is officially approved. 

Mr. Curr. In this case, Senator, they consulted with us very fully 
and gave us an opportunity to review and comment on the initial 
draft of the report, which we did. Then they drafted the final report. 
We have not had an official invitation to comment on that. However, 
we are preparing some comments on that report which we feel rounds 
it out and gives the complete picture. 

Senator Haypen. That is why I asked the question, Mr. Chair- 
man—we learned this lesson in the old Truman Committee during the 
war. They always made a unanimous report and always submitted 
the report to the agency criticized first, and said, ‘‘ Now, if there are 
any facts here that we have stated which are not true, we want to 
know it. Our conclusions we are going to retain if these facts are as 
set out. But it is only fair to an agency that is being examined into 
to have an opportunity to state whether the facts as alleged are really 
the facts.” 

And I think it would be helpful to this committee, not only to 
have the comments to which Senator Cordon has referred, but if 
you have any other comments that you want to make on the report 
itself—I do not mean the extracts from it—but give us highlights 
about what you think and what they have said about you. I think 
it would be beneficial to the committee. 

Senator Corpon. It is a very voluminous report, Senator Hayden, 
one that will probably go to the appropriate legislative committee 
I think Government Operations, is it not, that looks into that sort of 
thing? 

Senator Youna. I think that is right. 

Senator Corpon. I think the comments for our purpose here ought 
to be limited to the discussion of the road question. 

Senator Haypen. That is what I am talking about. 

Senator Corpon. It covers dozens of other matters. Everybody 
in forestry ought to read it. 

Senator Haypen. I am talking merely about the question of access 
roads, what they said about the necessity for it, as pointed out by 
Senator Cordon, and whether you might have comments to make on 
that. 

Mr. Curr. We will be very glad to do that. 

Senator Haypen. I am not asking you to make special comments 
for us. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The body of the report includes the following statement on page 18 

‘Removal of construction costs of access roads from competitive bids on timber 
sales, through use of appropriated funds for access road development, admittedly 
would eliminate many administrative problems and at the same time incresae 
competitive bidding, increase materially the amount of revenue derived from tim- 
ber sales, prevent excessive costs, and establish much needed Government control 
for greater utilization and protection of national forests. Some advantages and 
examples of benefits to be derived from such controls were set forth in a letter 
from the North Pacific Region of the Forest Service to the General Accounting 
Office. 
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“Tt cites the Clackamas River road system and the Fall Creek road system in 
Oregon. The 2 roads tap an estimated volume of 13 billion board-feet of timber 
Construction of the main roads was started in 1942 and 1943 with appropriated 
funds. The letter states that, if the areas had been opened under large contracts 
requiring the operator construction of the main roads, it is problematical that com- 
petition would have materialized, but it is certain that the degree of competition 
would have been materially less since there are relatively few operators who are 
financially able to undertake the construction of roads of this nature It was fur- 
ther stated that receipts for timber hauled over the 2 roads to January 1, 1952, 
were in excess of $6.2 million and that it is reasonable to assume that, due entirely 
to the added competition, that amount is $3 million more than would have been 
received had the main roads been operator-constructed.” 

While the Forest Service does not agree with some of the material in the GAO 
report in respect to inequities or losses to the Government where main access 
roads have been built by timber purchasers, it thoroughly concurs with the find- 
ings and recommendations of the GAO on the strong advisability of publie finan- 
cing and construction of main access roads for the marketing of national forest 
timber. 

In the memorandum of March 31, 1953, which transmits the report on sale of 
Government timber to the Comptroller General, Mr. Ellis, Chief of Investigations 
of GAO, states: 

“It is believed the basic factors underlying the application of the elements 
resulting in inequities and losses to the Government might be controlled and 
markedly corrected principally by (1) authorizing the financing and construction 
of all main access roads by the agencies themselves, rather than by th« rchasers 
through an allowance in the timber-sales price, and (2) reappraisal of section 
117 (k) of the Internal Revenue Code.” 

On page IV of the summary of the report the following statement is made: 

“In two drainage areas in the national forests the main access roads were con- 
structed with appropriated funds. This made it possible to sell the timber in 
smaller sales and increased the competitive bidding for the timber. Receipts 
from sales of approximately 6 percent of the timber in these two drainages are 
in excess of $6.2 million which the Forest Service estimates is $3 million more 
than would have been received had the main access roads been construeted by 
the purchaser(s) of the timber. This $3 million practically liquidates the Gov- 
ernment’s basic investment in the 2 roads. Government construction of access 
roads makes it more practicable to salvage current losses due to blowdown, fire, 
or insects and diseases. Also, it provides more operators with a supply of timber 
and higher stumpage prices to the Government.”’ 


GAO EXAMINATION INTO TIMBER SALES IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mr. Curr. I would like to make one general comment. The 
General Accounting Office spent about a year examining our timber 
sale business in the Pacific Northwest region. ‘They found some things 
that they were critical about. But on the whole, I think our batting 
average is pretty high considering the increased volume of business 
we have been handling up there and the increased impact on our 
personnel. We are bound to make a few errors. We acknowledge 
those when they are made, and we are trying to improve. But on 
the whole, I am pretty proud of the record that our boys have been 
making out there in handling the timber business. 

Now I am full of this road subject and would be glad to talk all 
morning on it. As a matter of fact, I brought a rubber relief map 
with me to explain to the committee, if so desired, the access road 
needs in the national forest. We displayed that before the House 
committee and it was very well received. I know you are rushed for 
time. 

Senator Youna. You say you have got a rubber map? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Let’s see it. 

Senator Corpon. That would be one you could stretch to fit your 
argument. {Laughter.] 
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ADVANTAGES OF GOVERNMENT~-FINANCED ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Curr. I will try to cover this very briefly. This map repre- 
sents what we would call a national forest working circle, which is a 
natural topographic, management unit that ties into a community. 
This is a complete drainage basin. 

This is a hypothetical case, but it is typical of many of the problems 
that we have out in the western United States, in Senator Dworshak’s 
country and in the West Coast generally. 

This map represents an area of about 288,000 acres. The net 
growth of timber in this working circle will provide a cut of 50 million 
board-feet. It is undeveloped now by logging roads. 

The red lines represent roads which were built on the ridge tops for 
fire-protection purposes, but the only part thereof that is on the loca- 
tion that could be used for logging is these short sections roads in the 
bottom of the drainage. In order to manage this working circle, it is 
necessary to get access into it. The ye low lines re present the main- 
haul roads which should be built up—the main drainages—to get 
access to the timber. 


SALES WITHOUT BENEFIT OF ACCESS ROADS 


Now, if we proceed to make sales in this unit without the benefit of 
access roads, it is necessary to require that the timber operator build 
the roads as a part of the contract. When that is done, it means that 
only one operator could log in the drainage. The normal thing for the 
operator is to start in the lower end of the drainage, cutting on the 
face of the working circle. Only one operator can work in there. 
Normally he would push the road up the drainage a short distance, 
then he would take another chunk off the face. After the road gets 
past the forks of the drainage, perhaps we could have two operators 
working in here, always cutting down in the lower part of the drainage 
which should be reserved for winter logging. 

Now under a good forestry management program, we should be 
balancing the cutting on the higher parts of the drainage, which can 
be logged to the best advantage in the summer, with cutting in the 
lower part that can be logged to the best advantage in the winter 
months. 

MAIN ROAD PROPOSAL 


So we would propose pushing these main-line roads up these two 
main forks, this one to this point [indicating], so as to get accessibility 
for winter and summer shows. And with those main-line roads, 
instead of accommodating | operator, we could accommodate possibly 
5 or 6 in a working circle of this size. The timber could be sold in 
smaller blocks thereby getting greater competition for our stumpage, 
and through that greater competition, the cost of the road is repaid 
to the Government more quickly. 

The broken lines on the map indicate the logging roads which we 
would normally expect the operators to build after the main line roads 
are constructed. 

Senator Corpon. How deep is that map in miles, would you say? 
I understand it is fully ideal and theoretical, but would that ordinarily 
cover an area of maybe 40 or 60 miles this way? 
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Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; probably 15 to 20 miles wide and 30 miles long 
This would represent an area of about 450 square miles. 

Developing this working circle to full sustained use capacity would 
require about 40 miles of roads to be built by the Government, and it 
would require 135 miles by the operators. The cost of the Govern- 
ment construction of the main-line tap roads, which are the heaviest 
construction, would be about a million and a half dollars. The cost of 
the operator roads would be about a millicn and a third dollars. 

Senator Corpon. Would this be such an area as you would operate 
on primary-secondary cut system? 

Mr. Curr. This is a typical example of the way that we should 
be managing our working circles under sustained-yield plan of 
harvesting. 

Senator Corpon. You would have, for instance, different factors 
involved with respect to cutting as the growth varies. If that 
happened to be in fir and tolerant growths, you would have to have 
to a very great extent clear-patch cutting? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. And if it were scattered, you would have a 
primary overall cut, and then there would be a waiting period, and 
a second overall cut then? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. We would plan ordinarily on managing 
this kind of an area so that we would have a continuous cut, a stable 
cut, of about 50 million board-feet a year. 

Now under this program that I am describing, and assuming the 
theoretical figures that I have given you, it would be possible to 
increase the income to the Government, that is, get a stumpage return 


from this area of about $7% million a year, which would be made 
possible by the investment of $1,600,000 in Government roads. 
Senator Youne. That is 280,000 acres of land? 
Mr. Cuiirr. 288,000 acres. This is a typical west coast working 
circle. 


SUSTAINED-YIELD PROGRAMS 


Senator Dworsnak. I would like to have you develop 1 or 2 
points when you refer to the sustained-yield policy. I have had 
considerable criticism from people in northern Idaho who claimed 
much of this federally owned timber is being sold to private operators 
who hauled the timber for as much as 40 or 50 miles over newly con- 
structed road into Montana to be milled. And in your sustained 
yield program, do you stipulate that the smaller communities and 
smaller lumber mills be given an opportunity to participate? Or do 
you have any restrictions upon these large operators who concentrate 
their milling in far-off communities? 

Mr. Curr. We have no legal authority, except under the sustained- 
yield act of 1944, to stipulate point of manufacture. That statute, 
with which Senator Cordon is very familiar, authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to set up cooperative and Federal sustained-yield units 
which would designate timber to be cut in specific communities, or 
authorize cooperative-management programs with selected operators 

We have only 5 such Federal sustained-yield units set up under that 
statute now, and 1 cooperative unit. So the bulk of our national 
forest timber is sold on the basis of competitive bidding and with no 
effort made, or no authority, unless we set up one of those units. 
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Senator Dworsuax. Under the sustained-yield program, do you 
not stipulate that the lumbering operations take place in an area 
contiguous to the logging oper: tions? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir, except in the few sustained-yield units estab- 
lished under the 1944 act. 

Senator Corpon. Senator, you cannot do that under the law itself 
unless either the cooperative unit or the Federal unit has actually 
been by the Secretary established after hearing. Otherwise, all you 
can do is to give every American citizen the same right to come in and 
buy the timber, and once he has bought it and paid for it, it is his, and 
he can take it where he will and mill it. 

Senator DworsHak. Then we only have a partial sustained-yield 
program? 

Senator Corpon. That is true. 

Senator DworsHak. A sustained program as far as logging is con- 
cerned, but actual milling is not under the sustained yield program 
Is that right? 

Mr. Curr. This is the sustained-yield plan of forest management 
insofar as the cutting and the harvesting of the timber is concerned. 

Senator Corpon. Then we have none so far as the sustaining of the 
communty, just so far as the timber value. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think the sustaining of the community is 
just as important as the sustaining of the future potential logging 
operations 

IMPORTANCE OF SUSTAINING COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Curr. We have felt that sustaining communities is very im- 
portant. However, there is a great deal of criticism of the sustained- 
yield unit program because, whenever you earmark timber for one 
community, it takes it away from another. If there were sufficient 
timber for all of the communities there would be no object in setting 
the units up. So when they are established, it is bound to benefit one 
community and it might be possibly a detriment to others. 

Senator DworsHak. In mming it is inevitable we have ghost towns. 
Is it also inevitable in logging operations we have ghost sawmill 
towns? 

Mr. Curr. It is not inevitable if we get the management of all of 
our timberlands on the full sustained-yield-production basis. We 
can contribute very materially to the stability of communities by 
handling our timber on sustained-yield basis. 

Senator Dworsuak. While it is difficult to achieve, you do endeavor 
to give recognition to these sawmill areas so it is not nec essary to 
have ghost towns in logging areas? 

Mr. Curr. We give a good deal of attention to that, and it is being 
called to our attention constantly by communities which are facing 
timber shortages in certain areas. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it true that Oregon and Idaho, near the 
Montana line, a vast area of federally owned timber is being logged 
and hauled 50 or 60 miles into Montana for milling? 

Mr. Curr. You have reference to the new operation of the Diamond 
Match Co.? 

Senator Dworsnak. I think that is it. 

Mr. Curr. They were the successful bidders on a competitive sale 
which was put up for bids in Idaho. We did not attempt to indicate 
where that lumber should be milled. 
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Senator Dworsuak. It was not under the sustained-yield program? 
Mr. Curr. It was not under the sustained-yield unit program, but 
it was under the sustained-yield cutting program. The successful 
bidder in that case happened to decide that it is more economical to 
build his mill over on the Montana side. 
Senator DworsHak. And there is nothing you could do about it? 
Mr. Curr. Not under the law; no, sir. 
You have been very patient in listening to me, but in conclusion 
the great advantage of this type of access-road program is that it 
enables us to cut our timber to full sustained capacity. 


OLD-GROWTH STANDS 


Now in our old-growth stands, we are losing growth about as fast 
as it is gaining. In fact, we may be losing some ground in the more 
decadent old-growth timber. And it is in the old-growth stands we 
get our worst bug problems. And with the primary system of access 
roads opening up these working circles, we can spread our cutting 
around into the areas that need cutting the most. With a road system 
in there we can pick up salvage, blow-downs, insect kill wherever they 
occur, And it just makes the difference between being able to do a 
good job of management and one that is always being done on the 
basis of expediency. 

BLOW-DOWNS 


Senator Youne. What causes the blow-down—overripe timber? 
Mr. Curr. No; they can occur in timber of any size class from 
pole stands to mature timber. They occur as a result of heavy winds 


that occasionally sweep across the country. 

I appreciate your listening to this story. 

Senator Dworsuak. Most of these operations involve real economy, 
because while there are expenditures for access roads, in this instance, 
ultimately the Government does salvage this timber and receives 
funds, so that it does really mean economy in the long run 

Senator Corpon. Is it not true, also, that it is wholly beside the 
y0int, so far as the dollar factor is concerned, whether the Government 
builds that road or the purchaser builds it? If the purchaser builds 
it, he pays less for the timber? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. If the Government builds it, he pays enough 
more for the timber to retire that portion of the investment that 
might be attributable to that particular timber which he cuts? 

Mr. Curr. That is absolutely correct. If the operator builds the 
roads, we make an allowance in the appraisal and charge him that 
much less for the timber. So the public is paying for the roads, 
whether the Government builds them or whether the operators build 
them. oy 

Now the other point is that if we have roads in there, it gives the 
medium-sized and small operators an opportunity to compete, whereas 
in some of these areas it is only the bigger better-financed operators 
that are able to build some of these expensive main-line roads. We 
have had some difficulties over this problem up in north Idaho, 
Senator, as you will recall. 
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Senator Dworsnak. The Lightning Creek area. 
Mr. Curr. The Lightning Creek area is very vivid in my recol 
lection where we proposed to have a main line access road built as 
part of the timber sale contract, and a lot of the smaller operators 
felt that they were eliminated from caieatl ting for that timber. Wi 
had a lot of correspondence and discussion over that particular 
problem. 

[tis a real problem with the smaller and medium-sized operators. 

| thank you very much. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, | hope to see the day that we may 
get this thing worked out to the point that we can set up vardsticks to 
measure the extent, percentage of complete utilization that any given 
timber ought to have, and that we can write into called-for bids for 
purchase the result of the application of the yardstick, and the pur- 
chaser must at least reach those minimum standards of utilization. If 
we could do that, we could at least double the volume of timber that 
now stands on our forests without growing another tree, solely by 
virtue of the fact that we have doubled the amount, or perhaps mor¢ 
than that, out of each tree that is cut in utilization. We cannot do it 
for a long time, but we can work toward it. 

Senator Youna. I think that is an excellent idea. This is not the 
easiest program to sell to other areas of the United States. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, all of this area is owned by the 
people through the Government 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Cuirrr. That completes my testimony, Senator, unless there 
are additional questions. 

Senator Young. | do not think there are. 

Senator DworsHak. Just one item, Mr. Chairman. I will try to 
be brief. 

INFORMATION 





PROGRAM 


1 would like find out how much money is appropriated to the 
Forest Service for information service. Who handles that? 

Mr. LovertpGe. We have no money appropriated directly for the 
information service. One of our major jobs, as you know, is fire pre- 
vention and fire protection. Since 50 percent of the forest fires in the 
United States are man-caused fires, we find the cheapest way of reduc- 
ing the number of forest fires is by the ‘‘Smoky Bear’’ programs and 
otherwise alerting the people to be careful with fires. 

Senator DworsHak. I was not particularly referring to that aspect 
of publicity. I was concerned more in ascertaining whether the Forest 
Service pays consultants or special writers, magazines, elsewhere, for 
their efforts and time in promoting some particular forest project. 
Do you have a program along that line? 

Mr. LovertpGe. Nothing of that sort you have just mentioned. 
We have some special writers attached to our own staff that are 
working on the types of work that I spoke of, the fire-prevention 
campaigns and in making known the results of our research findings. 
But so far as employing outside writers is concerned, at the present 
time I can think of no such cases. 

Senator Dworsuak. Those who do this work are employed on a 
full-time basis? 
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Mr. Loverines. That is right. There are many articles on con- 
servation that appear in the national magazines and many books are 
written, but they are not paid for by the Forest Service 

Senator DworsnHak. That is all. 


CALIFORNIA PRESS RELEASE 


Senator Corpon. Mr. Loveridge, I have a press release on my 
desk, coming out of California, with a picture of a rather attractive 
looking gal on it, and the release indicates that she has been employed 
by the Forest Service for the purpose of contacting women’s clubs 
and other groups, telling them all of the beauties of the forest, and so 
forth, and how they may utilize it. That would appear to me to be 
exactly what the Senator was talking about. Of course, you can 
justify it on the ground of getting the people to be friendly with the 
forests, you are getting folks who will not burn it up. But it is rather 
a long stretch from that to employing special agents to sell the Forest 
Service’s philosophy. 

I am for the philosophy, but | am not quite certain that the Gov- 
ernment has got any business in the field, frankly. 

Mr. LoverinGe. [ think that press release, Senator, certainly must 
be incorrect in some respects, because the young lady you refer to is 
a clerk in our office, the regional office in San Franciseo. At times 
she does go out with women’s clubs on request and tells them about 
our various programs, including fire prevention, sustained-yield 
operations, and so on. But I know of no program in which she is 
advocating an overall philosophy 

Senator Corpon. I will send it to you, if you call me, along with a 
few of your little booklets. 

Mr. Loverip@r. I will be very glad to have them 

Senator Corpon. You cannot question the latter. And they are 
for the same purpose. They go to the extent of having a little blank for 
the recipient to indicate whether he would like to visit forests and 
where. You do not believe it? 

Mr. LoveripGe. | would be very glad to have the copy you 
referred to. 

Senator Youna. That is all. We thank you very much 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT M. SALTER, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE; J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE; CARL BROWN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF OPERA- 
TIONS, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; GEORGE PHILLIPS, 
FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATIONS OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PuRPOSE STATEMENT 
FLOOD PREVENTION ACTIVITIES 


The flood prevention activities of the Department are carried out pursuant to 
the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and supplemented, and other 
provisions of laws relating to the activities of the Department. The activities 
carried out under this item consist of: 

1. The preliminary examination and survey of watersheds authorized by 
the Congress for investigation and the preparation of survey reports setting 
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watershed conditions and recommending improvement programs 


stallation of watershed improvement measures primarily for flood 


to retard runoff and waterflow and to prevent erosion which are 
I iprove ogran 
onservation rvice and the Forest Service make investigatior 


and prepare watershed survey reports. The Bureau of Agricultural 

he Production and Marketing Administration, and other Federal 

Stat lted as they have interests or. ca 
ibute to the development of recommended programs 


ai agencit are const 


Watershed improvement measures to increase the infiltration of water into 


watershed lands, to retard and control runoff, and to prevent erosion and thus 
reduce sedimentation of stream channels and reservoirs are installed in acec rdance 
with recommended programs Chis work is done in cooperation with State and 
local agencies and land owners and operators. 


GENERAL BASIN INVESTIGATIONS 


General basin investigation activities consist of the preparation of the agricul- 
tural phases of comprehensive, integrated resource development programs for 
the Arkansas-White-Red River and New England-New York areas pursuant to 
various provisions of law relating to the work of the Department. 

Resource development programs for the Arkansas-White-Red River and the 
Ne England-New York areas are being developed cooperatively by concerned 
Federal agencies with appropriate State and local participation, under the Federal 
Inter-Agency River Basin Committee. By this procedure overall programs are 
prepared for the development, use and conservation of all natural resources in 
the areas, which, after appropriate review by concerned Federal agencies and 
States, will be transn itted to the Congress for consideration. 

The Department, in cooperation with Federal and State agencies, is also con 
tinuing the preparation of an agricultural program for the Columbia Basin area 
through the use of flood prevention survey funds and other funds available to 
the Department 
[hese programs are planned and are being carried out in close collaboration 
vith the people in each area. Their purpose is to provide an effective means by 
which Federal activities can assist the people to beneficially use and conserve 
their natural resources and to fulfill local, regional, and national needs 


Flood prevention: Measures primarily for flood prevention installed 
nder flood control acts, preliminary examinations and surveys, 
and general basin investigations: 
Appropriated, 1953 | $6, 138, 181 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 7, 000, 000 


les $418,348 available from prior year balances, 


-ROPOSED REVISION OF MBTHOD OF FINANCING THE FLOOD PREVENTION ACTIVITIES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Estimates under the flood prevention appropriation item have in past years 
included funds for: (a) Preliminary examinations and surveys; (6b) general basin 
investigations; and (c) works of improvement. 

The estimates for the fiscal year 1954 propose no change in the method of 
financing the work for the first two items. However, estimates of funds required 
for works of improvement have been divided into two categories, as follows: 

A. Measures primarily for flood prevention, such as floodwater-retarding 
structures, stabilization and sedimentation control measures, stream channel 
improvements, diversion ditches, floodways, etc.; and 

B. Conservation measures contributing to flood prevention, such as ter- 
racing, contour plowing, crop rotation, planting of perennial vegetation 
including trees, grassing, minor gully control measures, ete. 

These two categories 0: work, when considered together, constitute the com 
plementary measures for balanced watershed improvement installations if the 
program objectives are to be attained. 
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Estimates for category A, ‘Measures 
retained under the appropriation item 
of preparing detailed subwatershed or f 
ment program. 

Che 1954 budget proposes to transfer the estima 
“Conservation measures contributing t vod prevention,” to the 
appropriations of the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Servi 
which similar measures are installed as a part of national programs ad 
by those agencies. [Estimates for this category are identified i 
schedules for the appropriations for such national programs as addit 
to accelerate flood prevention ‘hese transfers are proposed for t 
bringing together in the same appropriation the funds for similar 
ires installed under both national programs and under specific wa 
ment programs 

The amounts transferred in the estimates in 1954 are as f 


Salaries and expenses, Forest Service 
National forest protection and manageme! $288. 405 
Forest roads and trails (Forest Service aie 21, 958 
State and private forestry cooperation (Forest Service 16, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service 1, 600, 000 


Total 1, 926, 363 


These transfers do not mean thi ditions neasures to accelerate flood 
prevention in the selected watershed areas are considered e any less important 
in accomplishing the total flood preventi job. » ¢ rary, t installation 
of these additional measures is a necessar yuplement t neasu primarily 
for flood prevention. Both categori f measures are requ 1 in the amounts 
estimated to make up a properly balanced | rram for fi revention in these 
watersheds. 

Effective April 1, 1953, the Secretar transferre eneral resp iti for 
the flood prevention program and river basil ivestigati to soil Con 
servation Service To more clearly fix f 
simplify administration and to promote efficie1 
Memorandum No. 1325, dated April 1, 1953, that 

1. In accordance with policies established by the Secretary 
guidance of the Assistant Secretary, the Soil Conservation 
general responsibility for administration of the work of the De 

der the Flood Control Act of 1936 as amended and suppleme! 


all be responsible for the formulation and development of appr 


standards, criteria, and rules and regulations for the conduct of 
for development of program plans and ‘hedules for the 
examinations and surveys and for in , 

‘2. Similarly, the Soil Conservation Service shall have general ponsibility 
for Department activities in connection with the basin tigations and the 
preparation of reports thereon. 

“*3. The Forest Service shall have responsibility, under such policies, principles, 
standards, criteria, and procedures as are or may be establis 
of preliminary examinations and surveys, the installation of w s of improvement 
in connection with flood control, and the collection of data, ry 
preparation of comprehensive river basin reports, on 

(a) All national forests and other lands in the watershed ¢ 
bv the Forest Service. 

““(b) Range areas adjacent to national forests in the wate 
used in conjunction with such forests 

“(e) Other forest lands within the watershed or basin. 

“The Forest Service shall continue to cooperate and enter into agreements 
with, and utilize the services of, State forestry agencies for these purposes when 
State and private forest lands within the watershed or region are affected. 

“In carrying out the responsibilities delegated herein, the Soil Conservation 
Service shall utilize the services of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
other bureaus and agencies within or outside the Department where appropriate 
and desirable and where such arrangement will avoid the necessity for adding to 
the staff and functions of the Soil Conservation Service.” 


f +} 
LOT Ne MaKe 
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Flood preve ntion, agr iculture 


Appropriation act, 1953 $7, 750, 000 
Reductions pursuant to: 
Section 411 = $309 





Section 412 





266 










Activities transferred in 1954 estimates for measures contributing to 
flood prevention, as shown in detail on next page 2, 029, 592 








Base for 1954 5, 719, 833 
tevised budget estimate, 1954 7, 000, 000 





Increase (direct appropriation 1, 280, 167 


Nort Although an inerease in appropriation of $1,280,167 is requested for 
this item in 1954 it is estimated that there will be an increase of only $861,819 
in total funds available due to the availability of prior year balances of $418,348 
in the fiscal year 1953. 








Summary of increases and decreases, 1954 (on the basis of available funds) 


For preparation of preliminary examinations and surveys $194, 118 
For installation of measures primarily for flood prevention (works of 

improvement) under the flood-control acts + 1, 064, 213 
For legal work and overall coordination and supervision of flood- 


prevention activities 8, 276 








Project statement (reflecting available funds) 









1953 Increases 1954 
: and revised 
decreases |(estimated) 


> nai Oso 
Project 1952 (estimated 








1. Preliminary examinations and surveys $1, 685, 925 $604, 118 $194, 118 $500, 000 
> 


2. Measures primarily for flood prevention (works of 
improvement) autLorized under the flood control 









acts 3, 478, 792 5, 222,116 |+1, 064, 213 6, 286, 329 
3. General basin investigations in the Arkansas-Whit 
Red Rivers and New England-New York areas 241, 291 178, 671 178, 671 


rransferred to 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Agri- 






culture”’ 24, 593 24, 850 7, 850 17, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, De- 
partment of Agriculture”’ 18, 460 18, 426 —426 18, 000 












lotal available or estimate 7, 000, 000 


= 










Prior year balance available in 1952 702, 541 
1952 balance available in 1953 +418, 348 —418, 348 
Transfer in 1954 estimates to 
“Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’ +-301, 342 166 
**Forest roads and trails, Forest Service’ +-63, 717 958 
“State and private forestry cooperation, Forest 
Service”’ +-31, 555 +71, 776 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service’ +998, 118 |+-1, 513, 292 
Reductions pursuant to sections 411 and 412 +575 





lotal appropriation or estimate 6, 559, 600 7, 750, 000 










INCREASES AND DECREASES 
The increase of $861,819 in estimated obligations under this item for 1954 
consists of the following: 

(1) A decrease of $194,118 for preliminary examinations and surveys. Work 
on various surveys now under way would be curtailed or discontinued. The 
survey work in 1954 would consist primarily of (1) completing watershed surveys 
already under way, and (2) the review of programs set forth in certain previously 
completed reports and preparation of revised programs in keeping with present 
knowledge, policies, and experience gained. 

(2) An increase of $1,064,213 for measures primarily for flood prevention (works 
of improvement) for installing in the 11 watersheds for which improvement 
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programs are authorized by the flood-control acts, watershed improvement 
measures that retard runoff, and waterflow and prevent erosion, thereb . 
floodwater and sediment damages. 

Watershed-improvement measures installed to date on portions of the 11 
watersheds authorized by the 1944 Flood Control Act, as amended and supple- 
mented, are demonstrating successful results Chere is an increasing demand 
for more rapid installation of these runoff and waterflow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention measures. Completed work provides immediate d longtime 
reduction in floodwater, sediment, and erosion damages, and accompanying 
benefits in increased agricultural production, maintenance of the productive soil 
base, conservation and better use of water, and protection to downstream reser- 
vo'rs and other works constructed by other agencies. Landowners and operators 
within untreated portions of these watersheds are anxious to participate in the 
installation of measures needed there 

Some measures have been installed within portions of each of the 11 watersheds 
each vear beginning with 1947. On untreated portions of the watersheds, erosion 
and floodwaters have caused further damages since the survey reports were com- 
pleted so the improvement job has become bigger. In addition, ccsts have 
increased so that the original survey estimates of costs of the Federal portion of 
the job have about doubled beeause of the price factor alone Che rate of instal 
lation during the first 7 vears has been at a much slower rate than called for in the 
installation schedules. The increase requested would help to improve this 
situation. 

The installation of these measures primarily for flood prevention as a part of the 
total approved watershed improvement programs would be carried out as at 
present by the Forest Service and Soil Conservation Service. The related activ 
ities of these and cther agencies would be correlated with this work Subwater- 
shed or functional work plans financed by this appropriation and prepared in 
cooperation with the local people form the basis for the work proposed in 1954 
The increase requested is well within a rate of installation which local cooperators 
have indicated they are prepared to proceed with. The watersheds upon which 
work would be done and the estimated obligations during 1953 and 1954 are listed 
in the following table. 


Measure 8 primarily for flood preve ntion (works of 1 mproveme nt estimated 


obligations by watersheds and agencies, fiscal years 1953 and 1954 
Estimated obligation 


Fiscal year 1953 
W atershed 


(1 


Watershed improvement pro- 

grams authorized under the 

flood control acts 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y ‘ $248, 000 $248, 000 
Colorado (Mid.), Tex i 204, 000 294, 000 
Coosa, Ga 5, 413 5, 413 67, OO 167, 000 
Little Sioux, Iowa 750, 000 0. 000 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss $176, 837 ? : $173, 000 423. 500 
Los Angeles, Calif 137, 640 973, 5 105, OOO 
Potomac, Pa., W. Va., 

Md., Va 13, 468 5, 87 33 l 12 6. OOK 
Santa Ynez, Calif 7 3, 267 7 170, 000 
Trinity, Tex 91 ! 1, 314, 000 
Washita, Okla., Tex 3 i 1, 197, 246 
Yazoo, Miss... 223, 558 } 739, 71: 265 650 915, 000 
Emergencies 46, 500 5 


Tete. <s.dsd-Jas 598, 039 


(3) A decrease of $8,276 in transfers to Offices of the Secretary and Solicitor, 
for legal services and overall coordination and supervision of flood-prevention 
activities. Explanations of the decreased transfers are contained in the budget 
estimates for the two offices involved. 
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CHANGES IN 





LANGUAGI 


rhe estimates include propose nges in the language of this item as follows 
new language in italics; deleted r enclosed in brackets) ; 

“For expenses necessary, in accordance with the Flood Control Act, approved 
June 22, 1936 (Public Law 738), as amended and supplemented, and in accordance 
with the provisions of laws relating to the activities of the Department, to make prelim- 
inary examinations and surveys, and to perform works of improvement, and to 
plan the agricultural phases of the development of the Columbia Basin area, the 
Arkansas-W hite-Red River area, the New England-New York area, [the Colorado 
River area, J the Missouri River area, [the Sevier River area, ] and the Mississippi 
River area, [in accordance with the provisions of laws relating to the activities of 
the Department, ] including not to exceed $100,000 for employment pursuant to 
the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the organic act of 1944 (5 U.S. C. 574), 
as amended by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), at rates 
for individuals not to exceed $100 per diem, to remain available until expended, 
[$7,750,000] $7,000,000, with which shall be merged the unexpended balances 
of funds heretofore appropriated or transferred to the Department for flood 
{-control] prevention purposes: Provided, ‘That no part of such funds shall be used 
for the purchase of lands in the Yazoo and Little Tallahatchie watersheds witbout 
specific approval of the county board of supervisors of the county in which such 
lands are situated [, nor shall any part of such funds be used for the purchase of 
lands in the counties of Adair, Cherokee, and Sequoyah, in the State of Oklahoma, 
Neosho, Cottonwood, Verdigris, Caney, and tributaries in Kansas, without the 
specific approval of the board of county commissioners of the county in which 
such lands are situated]: Provided further, That of the funds available herein, 
not in excess of [$5,556,540] $6,286,329 (with which shall be merged the unex- 
pended balance of funds heretofore made available for these purposes) may be 
expended in watersheds heretofore authorized by section 13 of the Flood Control 
Act of December 22, 1944, for necessary gully control, floodwater detention, and 
floodway structures in areas other than those over which the Department of the 
Army has jurisdiction and responsibility.” 

rhe first change in language is to relocate within the item the words “‘in accord- 
ance with the provisions of laws relating to the activities of the Department”’ in 
order to provide for the use of funds appropriated under this item for the installa- 
tion of flood prevention measures in accordance with existing authorities available 
to the Department other than the flood-control acts. 

The second change in language proposes deletion of the words ‘‘the Colorado 

tiver area,’’ since it is proposed to defer initiation of development of an agricul- 
tural program for that area. 

The third change in language proposes deletion of the words ‘‘the Sevier River 
area’’ since a watershed survey report on the area (H. Doc. 406, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.) has been completed and forwarded to the Congress, and it is not contem- 
plated that a general basin investigation will be made in the area. 

The fourth change in language substitutes the word ‘prevention’ for the word 
‘control’ so that the language will be consistent with the revised title of this item 

The fifth change in language proposes deletion of reference to the prohibition of 
the purchase of lands in certain parts of the Grand (Neosho) and Lower Arkansas 
watershed areas. The Grand (Neosho) report (H. Doc. 388, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
does not provide for any land acquisition in the subwatersheds mentioned, and the 
lower Arkansas River survey report specifically provides that no acquisition w 
recommended in the Oklahoma counties mentioned. Therefore 
unnecessary. 





, this language is 


Mr. Rorerrs. Mr. Chairman, the Assistant Secretary, Mr. J. Earl 
Coke, intended to appear with this group on this item this morning. 
This work is under his general: direction. He was unable to come, 
however, due to another important meeting. A statement has been 
prepared that he intended to give. It has been furnished to members 
of the committee. You may wish to have it inserted in the record. 

Senator Youna. It will be placed at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT BY J. EARL CoKs, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
AGRICULTURI 


Mr. ( hairman, I should like to comment brieflv on the 
culture’s policy regarding flood prevention and our reorgal 
responsibilities in this field. 

The Department’s work under the flood prevention item irected primarily 
toward preventing damages by floodwaters, sediment and soil erosion on water- 
shed lands and in headwater valleys. This item contains estimates for making 
preliminary examinations and surveys of watersheds authorized in the flood control 
acts; for planning the agricultural phases of two river basin programs in coopera- 
tion with other Federal and State agencies; and for installing works of improve- 
ment in the interest of flood prevention on eleven watersheds a ithorize in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

This activity is over and above the work accomplished under other Department 
programs for soil conservation, forest management, and related activities In 
the flood-prevention work we determine the needs for the costs and the benefits 
of the measures that are primarily for flood prevention, such as small floodwater- 
detention dams, diversions, sediment basins, and channel improvements Farmers 
and ranchers are not generally prepared to install these measures on their own 
lands, but such measures are needed to protect other farmers and city people, roads 
and railroads, industry and communications against flood damages in the stream 
valleys down below the watershed lands Chis activity requires a high degree of 
cooperation between organized local groups and agencies, the States, and Federal 
Government in doing a job for the publie good TI 1 
are needed in addition to the farmers’ own conservation practice og this 
combination of conservation achieved through our broad national programs an¢ 
by flood prevention provides for minimizing flood and sediment i age and Ior 
increasing the benefits of water from the point where it hits t} flown throug 
the small branches and tributary streams to the big rivers where the control j« 
her agencies. 

Flood-prevention activities in the Department are largely it 
and are closely related to the regular activities of the Soil C 
and the Forest Service. With this in mind, we have taken 
and streamline the administration of our activities under the flood 
and in developing the agricultural phases of basin-wide resource programs. 

Effective April 1 the Secretary assigned to the Soil Conser 
general responsibilities for administering all flood-preventic 
river-basin investigations of the Department. It is our belief 


i hese ood re ntio I res 
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is taken over by ot 


ment’s responsibilities in the field of flood prevention can be 
effectively administered by the same agency administering th ynservation 
program, 

Subject to policies established by the Secretary and under the overall guidance 
of the Assistant Secretary, the SCS was assigned responsibility for developing 
standards and procedures for the Department’s flood-prevention program, and 
for planning and scheduling watershed surveys and installation of flood-prevention 
measures in watersheds authorized by the Congress. 

| understand that the Soil Conservation Service has invited 
to participate in the development of such guiding material 
the sort of teamwork that we desire in the Department 

The Soil Conservation Service, in carrying out its responsibilities, wi 
the services of the Bureau of Agricultural Kconomics and of other but 
agencies within and outside the Department where appropriat 
the interest of simplicity and economy. 

Subject to general over-all responsibilities, the Forest Service has r 
for the portion of the work on (a) national forests and other watershed land 
administers, (b) on range areas adjacent to national forests and used in conju 
with such forests, and (c) on other forest lands 

The Forest Service is to continue to cooperate and enter into agreem 
and to utilize the services of State forestry agencies for these purposes w! 
and private forest lands are affected. 

We believe that these organizational arrangements wil 
handling of Department activities carried on under the 
Through this reorganization we were able to eliminat ‘ 

Resources Staff in the Secretary’s Office and the positions of Secretary’s bas 
representatives. Only one position was retained as an assistant to me in formulat 
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ing broad policies and handling relationships at the departmental level. The 
incumbent will represent my office in the activities of the Federal Inter-Agency 
River Basin Committee here in Washington 

The Department, through the Soil Conservation Service, expects to maintain 
an active partcipation in interagency activities, on a coequal basis with other 
Departments and agencies, in the Arkansas-White-Red River, New England-New 
York, and other such areas. 

A considerable number of survey reports, prepared by the Department in 
response to authorizations in the Flood Control Acts, are nearly ready for for- 
warding to the Congress. The Soil Conservation Service will review these reports 
prior to their transmittal and make any amendments necessary to place them in 
conformance with present departmental policy. 

In this review, recommendations for Federal acquisition of land for flood- 
prevention purposes will be deleted and recommendations for other public 
acquisition of lands will be held to the minimum. Recommendations for author- 
izing direct financial aids such as ACP payments in the installation of land-treat- 
ment measures as parts of watershed improvement programs will be deleted 
Further consideration will be given to recommending measures to be sure they 
contribute airectly to flood-prevention objectives. 

Since the responsibility for administering the flood-prevention activities of the 
Department have been assigned to the Soil Conservation Service, I am asking Dr 
Salter to take the leadership on the flood prevention budget estimates. Members 
of his staff and representatives of the Forest Service are here to supply you with 
such information as you may desire. 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Younae. The next witness is Dr. Salter. Dr. 
are appearing on behalf of flood prevention? 

Dr. Satrer. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Young. Your budget for 1953 was $6,138,181, and the 
budget for fiscal year 1954 is an even $7 million; is that correct? 

Dr. Satter. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Younae. Do you have a statement, Dr. Salter? 

Dr. Satrer. First, Mr. Chairman, I might say that Mr. Coke 
would have mentioned one matter which I think I should point out 
to you. 





Salter, you 


AGRICULTURAL FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM 



















In a memorandum, effective April 1, the major responsibility for the 
agricultural flood prevention program was assigned to the Soil Con- 
servation Service. That is the reason I am appearing here in behalf 
of this item. This is Secretary’s Memorandum 1325 dated April 1, 
1953. 

Senator Younc. That was handled under a separate department 
before, was it not? 

Dr. Satter. No, the primary leadership was in a unit in the 
Secretary’s office. 

Senator Youna. That is right. 

Dr. Satrer. And several of the agencies of the Department par- 
ticipated in the program. 

I have a brief statement which I would like to present, if you have 
the time, which will give you an idea of how we look at the agricultural 
flood prevention program in the Soil Conservation Service, and show 
& map or two and a few pictures which indicate some of the operations 
involved. 

Senator Young. All right. 
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THE FLOOD PREVENTION JOB 


Dr. Satrer. We think the job of flood prevention is just what the 
name implies, namely, trying to prevent floods from getting started. 
We believe that the flood problem begins where the rain hits the earth 
and the snow begins to melt. As we see it, solution of the flood 
problem starts with the right land use for each kind of land and the 
application of needed conservation practices to prevent erosion and 
get more water to go into the soil and pass through it slowly, seeping 
out into quiet, clean streams. 

We recognize that these conservation measures are not always 
enough, however, so we believe the job also includes small floodwater- 
retardmg dams on the “little waters’ above the valuable alluvial 
bottomlands. 

SANDSTONE CREEK WATERSHED 


If I may show the map, this illustrates one small watershed, the 
Sandstone Creek watershed in the Washita River watershed in Okla- 
homa. This is a watershed of only 65,000 acres, on one of the small 
creeks. 

Senator Corpon. You have got a chunk of Texas in there, have 
you not? 

Dr. Satrer. Most of the Washita watershed is in Oklahoma but 
there is small part of it in Texas. 

Senator Corpon. What is that broken line that comes up into the 
middle of the map and turns east? 

Dr. Satter. That is the county line. 

This 65,000 acre watershed is made up largely of range land and 
river and creek bottom land, alluvial land. Of the 65,000 acres, there 
is something over 4,500 acres of bottom land, shown in the yellow here 
[indicating], which is the most valuable land for intensive cropping in 
the area. 

In our program, these water-flow retarding structures are placed 
above most of that alluvial land. The land that is inundated in these 
little pools is for the most part range land {indicating}. 

Senator Corpon. About what would be the area of that pool where 
your finger was pointing? It looks like pretty sizable range water. 

Dr. Satter. This pool—I do not know the size of that particular 
one. Probably about 30 acres. 

Senator Corpon. Those section lines there, the squares? 

Dr. Satter. These are square miles. 

Senator Corpon. There is a lot more than 30 acres in that one. 

Mr. Dykes. The areas shown on the map are not all covered with 
water. These are essentially dry pools. In other words, each has a 
tube through the dam. These [indicating] are not reservoirs. 

Senator Corpon. If you get a flash flood, you will fill them 

Mr. Dykes. That is right. That is what they are for. 

Dr. Satter. We did want to bring out the point, in this program 
most of our little dams are above valuable alluvial lands. 


ESTIMATED COST 


Senator Youna. What is the estimated cost of that project? And 
what part is borne by the Federal Government, and how much by 
the public owners, how much by the county itself, and possibly the 
State and local political subdivisions? 
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Mr. Brown. The total cost is about a million and a half dollars 
for the total watershed, in which the Federal part of the structural 
cost is about $850,000, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. It shows estimated Federal cost on the map there 
of $1,150,000. 

Mr. Brown. I was referring only to the structural costs. The 
Federal part is about $850,000. In addition, there is the Federal 
cost of technical assistance on reseeding and other work included in 
complete land treatment. The $1,150,000 includes the Federal costs 
for the whole job on the 65,000 acres. 

Senator Corpon. How much is paid by other cooperators, whether 
State or any other public body, or landowners? 


LANDOWNERS AND OPERATORS CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Brown. The landowners and operators have contributed the 
difference between that and a million and a half. 

Senator Corpon. $350,000? 

Mr. Brown. $350,000, about. 

Dr. Satter. He has mentioned the small flood water retarding 
structures. 

Senator Corpon. Do you want this whole statement put in the 
record? You are just reading a part of it? 

Dr. Saurer. I have just started it. I shall be glad to have it all 
in the record if you prefer not to go through it. 

Senator Corpon. I think we might well put the whole statement in 
and let the Doctor highlight it as he desires. 

Dr. Satter. We will be glad to have it in the record. 

Senator Corpon. In that way we get the emphasis and have the 
whole record too. 

Dr. Satter. The job includes also improvement of channels through 
these bottom lands to prevent overflows, stabilization of major gullies, 
and sediment traps to prevent destruction of bottom lands by infertile 
sand and debris. 


PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS 


In this flood-prevention program, we are concentrating on protec- 
tion of agricultural lands and small communities, the roads and high- 
ways and farm houses along the headwater streams. We are seeking 
to provide enough flood protection to encourage bottom land farmers 
to restore and keep their bottom land in continuous and profitable 
production. Of course these watershed programs also result in some 
reduction of flood damages on the big rivers. 

Senator Corpon. I like that sentence: 

We are seeking to provide enough flood protection to encourage bottom land 
farmers to restore and keep their bottom land in continuous and profitable pro- 
duction. 


What has been your experience in this area shown on the map just 
exhibited? Are those people maintaining an interest in doing a better 
job on their own lands? 

Mr. Dyxnrs. Without any question, Senator. 

Dr. Satter. A very much better job on their own lands. In the 
past they have been subjected to frequent floods, sometimes as often 
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as 2 or 3 times a year. They plant a crop and the floods come down 
and not only destroy the crop but cut channels through some of this 
better land. They have had a hard time. 

Senator Corpon. Does not the capturing and retention of water 
behind those numerous small dams result in a higher water table i 
the lands below, or does it not? 

Dr. Sauter. We have not been able, as yet, to make studies which 
would prove that, sir, but there must be no question about the fact 
that if you get more water into the soil, you contribute to the ground 
water supply. 

Senator Corpon. In a very minor way they have carried that 
on—private interests have—in 2 or 3 places in St. Croix on the 
Virgin Islands, and they have some figures with reference to the 
change in water table, the change in the character of the crops that 
they could grow solely as a result of capturing the water in those 
flash floods to let trickle through down into the lower ground in periods 
that would otherwise be very dry. 


RECOMMENDATION OF LAND TREATMENT MEASURES 


Dr. Satter. We have a great deal of information showing that 
many land-treatment measures we recommend, do slow up the water, 
add to the water supply and are reflected in the high yield of crops 
We have plenty of data showing that there is more water going into 
the soil. 

Our recent studies show that three-fifths of all the Nation’s average 
annual flood damage occurs on the headwater streams, and a large 
proportion of it is agricultural. The other two-fifths of the flood 
damage gets most of the headlines, however, and more than 95 percent 
of the appropriations made for flood protection. 

Throughout this country, about 50 million acres of land are subject 
to overflow in headwater valleys above the locations of any majo! 
flood-control improvements thus far proposed. That’s an area about 
40 percent larger than the State of lowa. Most of the flood damage 
on these acres is caused by frequent small floods, not the once-in-a 
hundred-years headline flood. On the average, 75 to 95 percent of 
agricultural flood losses in headwater valleys are caused by floods of the 
kind that occur more frequently than once in 10 years 

Watershed programs can generally give protection against these 
frequent floods at a very substantial ratio of benefits to costs. If all 
the 50 million acres were protected up to a 10-year flood, the additional 
agricultural production that could be obtained would go a long way 
toward helping to meet our increased food and fiber requirements of 
the future. These bottom-land soils are potentially among the most 
productive we have in this country. Within 25 years, gentlemen, the 
additional production from this kind of land may be sorely needed. 
To give it adequate flood protection along with drainage and other 
improvements will take the better part of 25 years 


WIDESPREAD PROGRAM NEEDED 


A more widespread program of watershed flood prevention is needed. 
Local people in many areas have told us they are ready and willing to 
carry their share of the load. 

Senator Corpon. Will you stop there a minute, Doctor? 

Dr. Saurer. Yes. 
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Senator Corpvon. | have long said that one of these days we are 
going to have to review our whole flood-control policy, not only with 
respect with what we are going to do but how we are going to pay for 
it. I would hope that you could have 1 or 2 or 3 or 5 of these projects 
which have been substantially completed, as far as construction and so 
forth are concerned—some of the early ones that I recall back in 1944 
that were authorized at that time, some, I think, in Louisiana, perhaps 
Mississippi, some in Texas, some in California—I hope that we could 
have a careful check made there as to the history of the actual results 
in the way of flood prevention, increased productivity, and so forth, 
and then get as far as we can the verified statements of the owners of 
the land, so that a case can be made for the owners of farmlands in 
this country that will conclusively prove to them that it is a real 
investment on their part if they will come into a different and rev eed 
type of this work and share to a greater degree its costs. 

Dr. Satter. We share those sentiments precisely, Senator. Un- 
fortunately, at the present stage of the program we have no real 
opportunity to get such data. But certainly as the program goes 
along, it should be an important part of the observations that we 
make. 

Senator Corpon. We have had 4 or 5 or 6 years on some of them, 
have we not? 


Mr. Dyxrs. That is right. 









WATERSHEDS UTHORIZED 





BY FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1944 
















Dr. Savrer. Yes, 11 watersheds were authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. The progress on those has been appreciable, 
but still they are from 1 to 6 years behind schedule at the present 
time. They were originally scheduled, | believe, for completion in 
about 20 years. 

Mr. Dyxes. Yes, sir; 10 to 20 years. 

ate Corpvon. I believe you would do a better job for this type 

flood protection if you would accelerate completion of a few of 
a m rather than scatter your shots all over a bigger area. I know 
you are having constant calls for the work, and we are not furnishing 
the kind of money that is necessary to get it all done, but if you could 
accelerate the completion of some of those units, watersheds, so we 
could get about getting some facts. Now we can reason by analysis. 

Dr. Sarrer. We hope to do that in this way: We are beginning to 
vet some of these subwatersheds, the little watersheds that make the 
larger ones, completed, and as we get those completed we can ac- 
cumulate the data. But we have to have some years of experience 
after a program is in before we are able to appraise it. 

Senator Corpon. The years are slipping by pretty fast. I would 
like to see it done before I leave the Senate. 

Senator Youne. Any more questions at this point? 

1 would like to ask a few questions here. 

Dr. Satter. Yes. 

Senator Youne. How much of this budget will be spent for per- 
sonnel and engineering, and how much for construction projects? 

Dr. Savrer. Mr. Brown states that usually the technical services, 
the engineering part, runs about 20 percent of the total costs for the 
structures. 
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Mr. Dyxes. That is for planning, design, and supervision of con- 
struction. The rest of it goes into contracts. These structures are 
all built by contract, Senator Young. 

Senator Corpon. It does not cost you 20 percent of a project’s costs 
for administration, does it? 

Mr. Dyxzs. No; that is not administration, Senator. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator Youna. Is all of your personnel under civil service? 
Mr. Dyxzs. Yes, sir. 
Senator Youne. What projects will this money be spent on? 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF APPROVED WATERSHEDS 


Dr. Satrer. These 11 approved watersheds. 

Senator Corpon. Where are they, roughly? 

Senator Young. We would like each one and the figures. 

Mr. Dykes. Buffalo Creek in New York, the upper Potomac, which 
covers parts of four States 

Mr. Brown. This map, Senator, shows in color the watersheds on 
which work is now under way. 

Mr. Dykes. (Indicating.) That is Buffalo Creek, N. Y.; the upper 
Potomac, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia, the 
Coosa in Georgia and Tennessee; Yazoo and Little Tallahatchie in 
Mississippi, two adjacent watersheds; the Washita in Oklahoma and 
Texas; the Trinity and the Middle Colorado in Texas; the Little 
Sioux in Iowa; and the Los Angeles and the Santa Ynez in Cali- 


fornia. Those are the only 11 on which the funds for works of im- 
provement can be used. 


SANTA YNEZ PROJECT 


Senator Corpon. What has been done on the Santa Ynez? | 
have been up the valley and to the top of the ridges, and I did not 
see any work done. 

Mr. Dykes. Right at the present time, Senator, we are getting 
along pretty well with Santa Ynez. 

Senator Corpon. Why waste too much time on it now, since they 
are building the dam and are going to flood most of the valley any- 
way? 

Mr. Dykes. Our work is protection of the valley lands along the 
tributaries that flow into Santa Ynez below the dam and to treat the 
watershed above the dam. 

Senator Corpon. It is all owned by one man after you get above the 
reservoir. It is all one big ranch. 

Mr. Dykes. The upper end of Santa Ynez? 

Senator Corpon. Yes. 


ARMY ENGINEERS RESPONSIBILITIES 


Senator DworsHak. What is the distinction drawn between your 
program and that of the Army engineers? 
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Mr. Dykes. We are responsible for the upstream part of the work, 
Senator, and the Army engineers are responsible for the downstream 
parts. The flood control act of 1936 charged the Department of 
Agriculture with the necessary surveys and with the installing of 
works of improvement for soil-erosion prevention, waterflow retarda- 
tion, and sediment control on the watersheds. The Corps of Engineers 
are charged in the same act with the downstream works on the main 
channels of the stream themselves. 

Senator Dworsuak. That map did not show any activity in the 
Columbia River Basin. Are you not doing anything there, currently? 

Mr. Dykes. There is no authorized project there, Senator. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SANTA YNEZ PROJECT 


Senator Corpon. I would like to go back to Santa Ynez a minute, 
because I think there is a principle involved. I made the statement 
it is all owned by one man. The main Santa Ynez stream area is 
in one major ownership. The side tributaries on over in the Nevada 
area, I assume are tributaries of the Santa Ynez, but there is a big 
area back of the dam now close to completion of construction where 
the drainage is all into this reservoir. Now in a situation like that 
which has developed since your program was authorized and since 
you started to carry it out, have you reviewed that project with respect 
to the different situation that results from first, the fact that there is 
this major flood protection so far as the lower area is concerned below 
the dam, where most of the tillable land is; and, second, because the 
area above has been constricted by virtue of this monstrous pool that 
is going in? You have got much less alluvial area to protect. You 
have got the big reservoir that will be a monstrous thing when it is 
finished. 

Now have you reviewed that and modified your program with 
reference to it? 

Mr. Puiturps. At the time the watershed survey report on the 
Santa Ynez was prepared, alternate plans for the treatment of the 
watershed were included in that survey report—one of which contem- 
plated the installation of one kind of a program if this reservoir project, 
which was then under study, was to be installed, and another if it were 
not. When the reservoir was authorized for construction, the Con- 
gress then authorized the adoption, I think, of plan 1, the one which 
was to be applied in the event of construction of the reservoir. So, 
in effect, that situation was anticipated and has been met. 

Senator Corpon. Have you done very much on construction on it 
up to now? 

Mr. Puiturps. There has been considerable installation on the agri- 
cultural lands in the lower reaches of the watershed. 

Senator Corpon. Would that be below the dam? 

Mr. Puruurps. Some of it, yes. I think the bulk of it is below the 
dam 

Then on the upper reaches of the watershed the fire-control activi- 
ties have been intensified to protect the vegetative cover on the upper 
watershed. 

Mr. Dyxes. You recall the area near Lompoc. I have been on the 
Santa Ynez project, but not for 3 years, when we were just beginning 
the work there. At the time the floodwaters from lower tributaries 
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did cut across the irrigated land. These floods were cutting new 
channels all through that very valuable irrigated land near Lompoc, 
and our work was for the purpose of confining and restricting the 
streams in that part where the damage would be the greatest. Of 
course, the total damage is somewhat less with the structure. But, 
as Mr. Phillips has said, that was taken into account when we put in 
plan | instead of plan 2. 

Senator Corpon. You do not need nearly as much work, for 
instance, below the dam as you needed before. 

Mr. Dyxus. That is correct. As I recall, plan 2 would have been 
a much costlier program. 

Senator Corpon. And a waste of money. 

Dr. Saurer. Shall I proceed? 

Senator Corpon. Yes 

Dr. Satter. I just commented on the fact that many people in 
local areas have told us they are willing and ready to carry their 
share of the load. A great deal of local interest seems to be building up 
in this type of flood prevention. 

Soil conservation districts already cover more than 80 percent of 
the agricultural area of the Nation. The National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts has strongly endorsed the watershed 
flood-prevention activity and stands ready to initiate action locally. 
Other local agencies, such as flood control, conservancy, and drainage 
districts, are ready to participate in many areas. I believe that a 
local-State-Federal partnership with emphasis on local initiative, 
local cost sharing, and subsequent local operation and management 
of improvements is the way to get this job done. 


COSTS AND BENEFITS 


With reference to costs, we would lixe to make a few points from 
our experience. It is becoming apparent that as local people under- 
stand watershed flood prevention they »ecome willing to bear a larger 
share of the costs, because they can see every year the resulting 
benefits. 

Secondly, it is our experience that small structures on watersheds 
can be built at less cost per cubic yard of earth moved or per acre 
foot of water-detention capacity than many large structures aad levees 
which must deal with much greater volumes of water. 

Thirdly, our evaluations generally show a very substantial ratio of 
benefits to costs, such as 3 to 1, and even higher. 

This answers only part of the question as to whether such work will 
pay. The rest of the answer is that everyone in the community 
benefits through increased production, increased tax base, and general 
prosperity. Moreover, increased agricultural opportunity in small 
valleys reduces the pressure on eroding uplands, encourages sound 
conservation, and maintains our resource base. 

Senator Corpon. May | interrupt you again? 

Dr. Satter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. I am just a guy from the country, and I like to 
do my thinking concretely if Il can. I can work things out better if I 
have got a picture, if I have been on the ground, or I take one example, 
and then I can multiply it by whatever multiplier 1 want and cover 
the country. But if I cannot see one, I do not know anything about 
all the others. I happen to know about Santa Ynez. I looked it over 
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I recall that somebody lost an election last year in Kansas because 
he was in favor of the larger type flood projects and dams rather than 
the smaller, and many of them. 

Does any of your work now include the type of upper small stream 
pools construction for water retention in the areas of Kansas where 
they are going to build the Kirwin Dam, the Tuttle Dam, and one 
other? 

Dr. Sautrer. We have no authorization there. 

Senator Corpon. Those plans there then were alternate plans for 
a few medium-sized dams under the flood-control plan of the Corps 
of Engineers rather than one big dam, but in any event, all of it under 
the Corps of Engineers? 

Dr. Savrer. All under the Corps of Engineers, sir. 

Senator Corpon. It was not with respect to the Corps of Engineer 
type of flood protection against the Department of Agriculture upper 
tributary plans? 

Dr. Satrer. That is correct. Of course, there are some people out 
there who mistakenly believe these upper watershed programs will 
effeetively control these enormous floods, which they will not do. 


SALT-WAHOO WATERSHED 








Senator Younac. When | was out in Nebraska last fall, several 
trips, I noticed much interest in a project of this kind in Nebraska 
What is the name of that? 

Dr. Saurer. The Salt-Wahoo watershed. 

Senator Youne. What happened there? 

Mr. Brown. It is in a report that is pending before the committees 
of Congress now. 

Senator Youna. The authorization? 

Mr. Brown. The authorization. 

Senator Youna. There is a great amount of interest in that subject 
by farmers and newspaper people and others. 

Dr. Satrer. Both urban and rural. 

Now I would like to amplify somewhat- 

Senator YounG. I would like to ask another question there, if you 
do not mind. 

Dr. Satrer. Not at all. 








EFFECT 





OF BUDGET REDUCTION 





Senator Youne. The House has been cutting quite severely ths 
budget for the Interior Department for dams and irrigation projects. 
I imagine the same thing will happen to the soil conservation appro- 
priation. Your appropriation represents an increase over a year ago 
of $1,280,000? 

Dr. Satrer. Net increase. 

Senator Younec. What is your justification for that increase? In 
other words, if this budget were cut $2 million, how bad would it hurt 
you? 

Dr. Satrer. The program in the 11 watersheds that were author- 
ized in 1944 is already several years behind. It merely means, if we 
slow up further, that the potential benefits are going to be still further 
delayed, and the problems become all the more difficult to solve be- 
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cause of the deterioration that is going on in the watershed. ‘The 
eventual cost of the job is going to be higher. 

[ am not sure that | make myself clear. 

Senator Corpon. Put it this way: Suppose we find ourselves face 
to face with old man necessity and something has got to be done 
Can you not readjust your planned work for this year in each of these 
several watersheds so as to at least complete some little tributary o1 
some little drainage area, and thus get the full value at least in that 
particular area, although it will not be as much as you would like to do, 
or perhaps as much as you should do there? 

Dr. Satter. That is essentially the way we approach this thing 
watershed by watershed. 

Senator Corpon. In a large project sometimes you cannot do that, 
as you readily understand, because if it is a construction imvolving a 
hundred million dollars and it is a complex structure, you have got to 
follow some kind of a schedule of construction or you are losing an 
awful amount of money that has already been appropriated. 

Dr. Satter. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. But | would think that by this you could better 
accommodate yourselves too and get real benefit from it, even though 
it might not be as much as you want. 

Dr. Satter. That is right. We might illustrate what you are 
talking about, I think, with this map, Senator. 

This is the Washita watershed in Oklahoma. The first thing we 
did was divide it into some 64 small creek watersheds. After dividing 
the big watershed into 64 small creek watersheds, we began to work 
with the local people representing each one in selecting the smal! 
watershed to be treated first and so on. And we are bringing them 
along, not all at once, but progressively. This one [indicating] is 
practically complete. I showed you a map of it a little while ago, 
Sandstone Creek. There are others [indicating] in various stages of 
completion. 

So the answer to your question as to whether or not we could com- 
plete one or two of the small watersheds is ‘‘Yes,”’ that is the way we 
operate. 

Senator Corpon. I see. 

Dr. Satter. I thought it might be worthwhile to develop the 
fundamental difference between the program we are talking about 
and the program of the Army engineers. 


FLOOD PREVENTION OBJECTIVES 


Our studies have shown that if overflow in tributary valleys could 
be reduced to not more than once in 10 years, the flood-damage risk 
would be no greater in general than other agricultural risks, such as 
drought, hail, early frost, and pests—risks which the farmer takes 
year in and year out. 

Flood protection up to a 10-year frequency is generally sufficient 
to encourage landowners to make the fullest productive use of flood- 
plain lands. In many areas, however, flood protection up to 25-vea 
frequency or even more can be obtained at only a little more cost and 
with more benefits per unit of cost. It is questionable, however 
whether a higher degree of flood protection, that is, against floods that 
occur only once every 50 to 100 years, which is the type of flood 
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protection generally provided on main stem rivers, can be economi- 
cally justified in most tributary valleys where the predominant losses 
are agricultural. 

Therefore, we have planned our watershed programs to provide for 
practical flood-damage reductions that could be achieved by improve- 
ments on watersheds with the ratio of benefits to costs at the highest 
point. We try to obtain this degree of protection with the least 
possible encroachment on good agricultural bottomlands for small 
reservoir sites, levees, or other improvements. In many areas we 
could probably provide for more flood reduction down in the main 
river valleys if it were found economically feasible to do so by plan- 
ning a larger number of small floodwater-retarding structures and by 
building them somewhat larger. 

The Soil Conservation Service has felt that if farmers could be 
given reasonable assurance against overflow of their lands no more 
frequently than once in 10 to 25 years, that is usually enough—that 
is about as much as they are willing to contribute toward and as much 
as the Federal Government should seek to aid them in providing 
The providing of this much protection is, however, most important 
to our future agricultural economy, as I have previously indicated. 


SMALL VERSUS LARGE DAMS 


There is a great deal of public controversy today about little dams 
versus big dams, I especially want to make our position on this 
subject as clear as possible. We are not designing a program that will 
substitute little dams for big dams. We are designing a program to 
protect against floods in the “tribut: ary valleys up to the 10 to 25 year 
class. If full protection against the big floods that occur once every 
50 to several hundred years on an average can be economically justified, 
then additional kinds of flood protection will be required. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FLOOD CONTROL ACTS TO OTHER PROGRAMS 


Now, I would like to say a few words about the relationship of work 
under the flood control acts to our work under the national programs 
for soil conservation, forest protection and management, and agri- 
cultural production. As constituted this year, the item requested ‘for 
installing works of improvement under the flood prevention item now 
before you is restricted to those improvements made specifically for 
the purpose of flood seiaieniide They are in addition to the kinds of 
soil and water conservation practices that the farmers and ranchers of 
the Nation are carrying out under other national programs of assist- 
ance and in addition to the forest protection and management program. 

This item provides for Federal assistance in the installation of such 
measures as small floodwater-retarding structures; grade-stabilizing 
structures; small channel improvements including cleaning and 
snagging, enlarging and straightening; major gully stabilization ; 
diversion dikes; subwatershed waterways; and similar measures. 

If you have time, I would like to show you just a few pictures which 
illustrate what goes into this program in the way of structure and 
other work. 

This first one is of a flood-retarding structure in the Sandstone Creek 
subwatershed which we showed you a map of a little while ago. 
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This is the dam here, an earth dam, with an outlet tube, and with a 
sod waterway around the end of it. This dam has a water-retarding 
capacity of 253 acre-feet and is designed to hold the equivalent of 
nearly 4 inches of flood water from about 790 acres. 


LOCAL COOPERATION 


Senator DworsHak. Do you get local cooperation in the building 
of such projects, contributions of funds? 

Dr. Satrer. The local cooperation up to now has been pretty 
largely confined to the providing of the site and to the agreement that 
they will take care of operation and maintenance after the structure 
is completed. 

That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Dyxss. That is right. 

Dr. Satter. Let me point out here [indicating] that this is the land 
below the dam. I have been talking about protecting alluvial bottom 
land such as is shown here. That land above [indicating], as you can 
see, is pretty rough range land. That is where the flood water will be 
held temporarily. 

AUTHORIZED WATERSHEDS 


At present, the Department is carrying out programs in only 11 
watershed areas in the United States as shown in material presented 
to you. Funds have been included in the regular budgets of the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Forest Service to accelerate the appli- 
cation of conservation practices that contribute directly to flood 
prevention on the farms and in the forest lands of these same areas 
so that the flood-prevention measures and the land-treatment measures 
van be installed at a balanced rate. 


SURVEY REPORTS 


Under administrative and legislative procedures developed in con- 
nection with the Flood Control Acts, survey reports on watersheds 
which Congress has authorized for investigation are the first step 
toward initiating operations programs. Under the new organizational 
arrangement, the Soil Conservation Service will have leadership 
responsibility on surveys but will call on the Forest Service for pro- 
gram recommendations with respect to forest land, both public and 
private, and rangeland used in conjunction with national forests. We 
will call on the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for assistance in 
developing standards for economic evaluation and in carrying out 
such evaluations. 

These survey reports describe watershed conditions, problems, and 
set forth the programs of measures recommended for improvement 
of watersheds to reduce floodwater, erosion, and sediment damages 
Included in the improvement programs are adjustments in the use 
of watershed lands to bring actual use into harmony with the use 
capabilities; the application of conservation practices and measures 
on the land in accordance with needs, including the establishment 
and improvement of native trees and grass; and the installation of 
waterflow retardation and gully stabilization measures and structures 
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The kinds and quantities of such measures needed vary greatly by 
watersheds. Our survey reports of large watersheds are, of necessity, 
broad types of investigations in which we endeavor to estimate the 
overall costs of such a program and the benefits that would accrue 
from it. 

DETAILED PLANNING 


The detailed planning of a program is the second step. Planning 
cannot be done by large watershed units ‘or a very good reason. 
Planning of this kind of program is basically a local responsibility. 

To be sure, the local people must have the help of qualified technical 
experts. Just as the individual farmer, we believe, needs the help of 
an experienced farm planner to develop a soil and water conservation 
plan for his individual farm, so do the people of each small watershed 
need expert help in developing a watershed plan for flood prevention 
and related purposes. 

Our experience shows that we can’t satisfactorily develop a plan for 
a much larger area than one in which we can obtain a community of 
interest among the people living in that area. Some of our people in 
the field have said that if you can’t get all of the people living in the 
watershed into a high school auditorium for a kind of town meeting 
on the plan, then you have picked too big an area for planning 
Oftentimes we find the right size of area is one in which all the people 
can get into the little red schoolhouse. That is why we have been 
forced to break up the larger authorized watersheds into small sub- 
watershed units for planning purposes, 


LOCAL PEOPLE TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


How we plan is illustrated in the Washita River watershed. We 
subdivide the area into its natural planning units based on watershed 
boundaries. These we call hydrologic units. Then we ask that an 
overall committee, representative of the soj] conservation districts and 
other organizations in the whole watershed. be formed to consider 
the priority of needs as between these different planning units. 

We work with this committee in presenting all the facts we can 
gather on conditions, based on our survey, and subsequent findings. 
We ask them to rate the subwatersheds in terms of priority. Then 
we ask the local people to take the intitative in forming organized 
groups, such as watershed associations in each planning unit, to work 
with us in developing a plan that meets their needs, that is technically 
sound and one that has a substantial excess of benefits over costs. 

We ask this local group as a minimum requirement to make arrange- 
ments for furnishing free of all Federal costs the easements and rights- 
of-way needed for structures and for assuming all operation and 
maintenance responsibilities for improvements after they are made. 
Then we ask them to get busy on accomplishing the part of the job 
that they themselves can do on their own lands. 

We give them the farm planning help needed to lay out their con- 
servation practices, their terraces. striperops, grassed waterways, 
pasture improvement, and woodland management. When they have 
accomplished enough of this job to have the watershed substantially 
“tied down,” we are then r ‘ady to come in to give them assistance in 
building the structures and making the channel improvements and 
other flood-prevention work. 
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Generally, we require that more than three-fourths of all the land 
in a subwatershed or planning unit be under agreement with the soil 
conservation district and that a substantial part of all the needed 
practices be installed, particularly in the areas above the location of 
structures, before we begin their installation. 

[ have been describing primarily the work as it is carried out by the 
Soil Conservation Service. Some subwatersheds also include national 
forest and other forest lands, and in such cases the Forest Service 
participates in developing the work plan and is responsible for install- 
ing the measures on the national forests and other forest lands. 


LOCAL INTEREST GROWING RAPIDLY 


In closing, I would like to say a few words about the rapid growth 
of local interest in watershed programs during the past 5 years and 
especially in the last 2 years. The Soil Conservation Service and the 
Forest Service have been under continuously heavier pressure from 
groups of farmers, small towns, industries, and State and local agencies 
for help in solving various kinds of watershed problems. 

The areas in which local groups and organizations are concerned 
vary in size from the extent of a few farms to watersheds of more 
than a thousand square miles. In an effort to achieve action based 
on local initiative, watershed organizations of one form and another 
are coming into being at a really astonishing rate. Many of these 
organizations are an outgrowth of or are sponsored and supported by 
leaders in the soil-conservation districts movement. 

In order to appraise the extent of this movement, we made an in- 
ventory through our field offices in every State in the country in 
January of this year. We found that at this time there are more 
than 300 organized watershed associations and more than 500 in- 
formal watershed groups. We have classified organized associations 
as those having elected officers and boards of directors and bylaws. 

Of the organized associations, about 48 percent have legal status 
of one form or another. The organized associations are well distrib- 
uted geographically. These 300 watershed organizations cover some 
350 million acres and about 1,500,000 farms and ranches. Many of 
them are interested in several objectives, but flood prevention and 
control are predominant. 

Over the past 2 years, the Soil Conservation Service has received 
about 230 requests for assistance from watershed groups in 43 States 
and Puerto Rico. We have been able to provide only limited assist- 
ance in a few areas in response to these requests. 

| have other members of my staff and representatives of the Forest 
Service here who are available to give you such additional informa- 
tion as you may desire concerning watershed surveys, basin investi- 
gations, and works of improvement. 

Senator Youna. Dr. Salter, I am going to have to leave shortly. 
It is 12:20 now and the committee reconvenes at 2 o’clock. I would 
like to ask you a few questions before I go 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR FLOOD CONTROL PROGRAM 


First, may I say I believe the entire committee is sold on the value 
of this program. So I would like to have you insert as much in the 
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record as you want to. But I think we should devote a little time to 
appropriations problems. 

Personally, I was very happy to note that the Bureau of the Budget 
did allow you this increase. How much was asked for by the Depart- 
ment on this? 

Dr. Satrer. On the initial budget? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Dr. Sautrrer. Included in this item for 1954— 

Senator Youna. First, the flood prevention section part of it. How 
much did they ask the Department of Agriculture for? Do you have 
the figures? 

Dr. Satter. The initial budget included $11,248,000 for 1954 for 
the works of improvement. It also included $1 million for surveys, 
and it had $2,733,000 for works of improvement on 7 new watersheds 
which have not yet been authorized under the flood-control acts. 

Senator Young. And how much did the Department of Agriculture 
ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Puriurps. $20 million originally. $20 million for the work on 
the 11 authorized watersheds; the preliminary examination and survey 
work; and general basin investigations; and then approximately 
$12,500,000 for work on additional watersheds under authorities other 
than the flood-control acts, a total of $32,500,000. 

Senator DworsHak. Are those authorizations included in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, or are they made separately for small 
projects? 

Mr. Putiures. The 11 were included in the Flood Control Act of 
1944. In the others for which funds were requested by the Depart- 
ment, the work would be done under authorities other than those in 
the flood-control acts. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Senator DworsHak. Do those authorizations require specific legis 
lative authority, a bill passed by Congress? 

Mr. Putuures. That has been the customary procedure under the 
Flood Control Acts. The Department has completed the survey 
reports, however, for each of the watersheds on which it proposed to 
initiate activities, and the re ports are now before the Congress for con 
sideration. 

Senator DworsHak. Do they have to be approved and projects 
authorized before you can expend any funds out for those projects? 

Mr. Puriures. That was the procedure followed in the 1944 act. 

Senator Youna. I think it is unfortunate it has not proceeded 
faster. This program really should have been ahead of the big flood 
control program. 

Mr. Puiuurps. It is possible, however, for the Department to carry 
on many of the same kind of activities as are recommended in those 
survey reports under other existing authorities, now available to the 
Department. 

Senator Dworsnak. In other words, you do not need specific 
legislative authority to undertake projects of that kind if you have 
available funds from other sources? 

Mr. Dykes. I think that is correct, Senator. And while it has 
been the custom to ask for the authorizations, it was the original 
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thought that work could be started in 1954 on the seven wa/ersheds 
for which we have completed surveys, but on which the Public Works 
Committee has not acted, under existing authorities of the De- 
partment. 

Senator Younc. You could proceed then with the project in 
Nebraska without further authorization? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir; that is the opinion of our Solicitor. 


SNAKE RIVER SURVEY 


Senator DworsHak. | noticed in the report submitted by the 
budget officer that surveys are in progress on Snake River and tribu- 
taries. Does that mean when you complete that survey and may 
recommend some individual projects, that you have to get some 
specific authority from Congress in order to undertake that work, or 
can you proceed without that authority? 

Mr. Dyxes. We think we have the authority to proceed, Senator, 
but, of course, the custom has been to request authorization through 
the Public Works Committee. We have had a number of surveys 
before the Public Works Committee for some time, and it has not 
acted on them. I believe that it is with the thought of moving 
this program forward that the Budget Bureau recommended that 
we go ahead under existing authorities rather than wait for special 
authorizations. 

Senator Dworsuak. All of the total funds you are requesting are 
not already earmarked or allotted to specific projects? 

Mr. Dykes. They are. 

Senator Dworsnak. All of the money? 

Mr. Dyxes. In the present budget 

Senator Dworsnax. You would not have any funds then. 

Mr. Dykes. We would not have funds to start the new work. Weé 
would have to have money, of cours« 

Senator DworsHak. Well, you are asking for additional funds now 
Are these additional funds already earmarked? 

Mr. Dyxss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I think it should be made clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
under the Flood Control Act, as amended, survey reports are prepared 
and submitted to the Congress. In the past no work has been under- 
taken until the Congress has approved the works of improvement 
proposed in the report. 

The seven additional watersheds for which work was proposed 
the original budget for 1954 included work on selected measures, 
provided for in the reports that have been prepared, which the 
solicitor held were measures of a character which could be carried 
out under our other program authorizations. However, I do not 
believe it could be said that all of the work planned for in any one 
survey report might be carried out under other legislation. ‘To carry 
out the work on a given watershed completely as outlined in the 
survey report, approval of the report would probably be necessary. 
But the measures that were proposed in the original budget were 
measures of a character which could be carried out under other 
existing hes eg 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF REVISED ESTIMATE 


I think the record should be made clear also that while the figures 
the witness gave you regarding the Department’s budget request on 
this program were applicable to the original budget, when the budget 
was reviewed in February, as a result of the request of the new Director 
of the Budget, the Department did revise its request downward. 
The revised request for this program of works of improvernents was 
approximately $7.5 million. The revised estimate as it came to the 
Congress was $7 million. 

Dr. Sauter. That is right. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SANDSTONE CREEK PROJECT 


Senator DworsHak. What is the name of that project—Sandstone 
Creek? 

Dr. Saurer. Sandstone Creek. 

Senator DworsHak. Was that authorized by a specific law or was 
it just included in the overall basis of development? 

Mr. Brown. The Sandstone Creek project, which will be com- 
pleted this year, is one unit in the Washita River watershed, one of 
the 11 watersheds authorized in the 1944 act. 

Senator DworsHak. I understand all that, but what I am trying 
to ascertain is who made the specific allotment of funds for this pro- 
ject? 

Mr. Brown. The selection of the Sandstone Creek project within 
that Washita River watershed was recommended by the Washita 
Valley Flood Control Council made up of representatives of each Soil 
Conservation District in the watershed and other local people inter- 
ested in flood prevention. In other words, it was recommended to 
us by the local people as having top priority, and we made the alloca- 
tion. 

Senator DworsHak. You mean the people in the entire watershed? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator DworsHaxk. And they may have had several, as many 
as a dozen, similar projects, but they specifically requested this be 
finished first? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. You are not obligated to carry out such 
recommendations, but you feel as though that should have some 
priority? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Young. Using the Nebraska project as an example, you 
are doing some work there now, are you not? 

Dr. Saurgsr. No, sir. 

Mr. Dyxns. Nothing, except land treatment in cooperation with 
the soil conservation districts, Senator. We have made a survey 
on the Salt Wahoo, yes, but there are no additional works of improve- 
ment for flood prevention being installed at the present time. 

Senator Youne. You have to have more money before you could 
do more work there? 

Mr. Dyxns. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are you through with your statement? 

Dr. Satter. Unless you have questions, Senator. 
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Senator DworsHaxk. We have got that in the record. 
Do you have anything to add, Mr. Dykes? 

Mr. Dyxzs. I have nothing to add unless there are some questfons, 

Senator. 

Senator DworsHax. We will recess the hearing until 2 p. m. 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing recessed to reconvene 
2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Youna. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Millikin, we would be delighted to hear from you. 

Senator Miuurkrn. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate your courtesy in 
hearing this delegation from western Colorado where they are troubled 
with peach mosaic, and they want to tel] you their troubles. These 
folks will introduce themselves as they testify to you. 

Senator Youna. We are happy to have you here, Senator. Before 
we proceed, I would like to say that Senator Maybank could not be 
here this afternoon because he has another committee meeting; that 
is also true of practically all the Senators on this committee. They 
all have other hearings to take care of. 


Bureau or Piuant INpustry AND BuREAU oF ENTOMOLOGY 


STATEMENT OF FORREST L. TILTON, ON BEHALF OF THE MESA 
COUNTY PEACH BOARD OF CONTROL, MESA COUNTY, COLO. 


PEACH MOSAIC 


Mr. Tritton. Gentlemen, my name is Forrest L. Tilton, and | 
represent the Mesa County Peach Board of Control of Mesa County, 
Colo. 

I am going to talk to you in regard to peac h mosaic For the past 
30 years I have lived in Palisade, and during all of that time I have 
owned and operated peach orchards and at the same time have been 
connected with the banking business. 

At the present time I own 21 acres of peaches, and many times 
have operated double that amount. I mention these facts merely 
to acquaint you with the fact that 1 am somewhat versed with the 
peach industry of Mesa County, Colo., as well as the financial condi- 
tions of our growers. 

Also during my residence in Palisade I have been manager of 
shipping organizations, so I am quite familiar with the peach industry 
from all angles. 

HISTORY OF DISEASE 


The history of the peach mosaic in Mesa County, Colo., shows that 
6 trees were known to be infected with mosaic in 1931, although 
it was not identified as such until 1934, at which time a thorough 
inspection of the orchards was made and 6,000 trees were found to 
have mosaic, and it was removed. 
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Remember, that was from 6 trees in 1931 to 6,000 trees in 1934. 

Senator A1kEN. Were the six trees removed as quickly as they were 
fourtd? 

Mr. Titton. No; we did not know what it was at that time. 

The next year, in 1935, after having 6,000 trees standing the year 
before, another inspection of the orchard was made, and it was found 
that we had 32,160 trees, which was a jump from 6,000 to that figure. 
In 1936, there were 10,945 trees removed. Then in 1937 and 1938 we 
held it to about 4,000 trees and probably slacked up a little bit on 
our inspection. 

Then in 1940 we found that it had jumped to 5,082. So after having 
that many more trees standing there as contagious spreaders, the 
next year, in 1941, it jumped to 7,280 trees. 

When the disease was first discovered it was very easy to distinguish, 
and you could stand back a long ways from a peach tree and tell that 
it had mosaic. Now, however, we find that trees have mosaic, and 
it is very hard to distinguish. In other words, when they first had it, 
they would just break out all over. 

Now maybe a tree will have it, and have perhaps 1 leaf or 2 leaves 
on it. But if that same tree were just infected with maybe one leaf, 
and it is allowed to stand through the growing season, it will act as a 
carrier and spread the disease to many other trees. 


EFFECT ON FRUIT 


Senator Miiurkin. Would you be good enough to explain’ what 
happens to the peach when this tree finally develops and shows 
the disease? 

Mr. Titton. The first year there is no effect on the fruit, but within 
a year or two the peaches all get gnarly, woody, are unedible and 
naturally of no commercial or any other value. 

Senator A1rkeNn. Does it tackle all varieties equally? 

Mr. Trvron. Sir? 

Senator ArKEN. Does it tackle all varieties equally? 

Mr. Tiiton. No, sir; the white-meated peach is the one it attacks 
most freely. 

Senator ArkEN. The North China type? 

Mr. Tirttron. The trouble with that same thing, Senator, is that 
these white-meated peaches will stand there and have mosaic and 
not show it. It is like a case of walking typhoid, some people 
have it and do not show it. 

Senator ArkEN. Does it spread from them to the Hales and other 
varieties? 

Mr. Titton. Oh, yes. However, at the present time we do have an 
embargo on shipping any of these peaches that are carriers and will 
not show it. 

Senator Miuurkin. Senator Aiken is an orchardist himself. 

Mr. Titton. I thought his questions were intelligent on the subject. 

Your agricultural department is taking the position that we can do 
our own inspection and removing, and there is no question but what 
some growers would do their very best, but if one grower in his orchard 
removes and is capable of detecting it and removes all his trees, the 
man next to him may not, and the disease is no respecter of fences 
and boundaries, so even though he does do a good job of removing his 
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own, if the neighbor does not do it, he will get it just the same because 
the vector seems to be carried with the wind currents which are from 
northeast to southwest and back again in the evening. 

Senator AIkEN. What carries the disease, aphids or hoppers, or 
what? 

Mr. Tritton. That is our trouble, we do not know. 


STATES IN WHICH FOUND 


Senator MiLurkin. In what States is it found? 

Mr. Tritton. It is found in Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado. 

Senator MinurKkin. Texas? 

Mr. Tritton. Texas, Arkansas, and California. 

Now in the southern part of California it has never gotten over to 
the heavy peach-producing area in the San Joaquin Valley as yet. 
The trouble with us doing our own inspection is this—— 

Senator Miuurkin. Is it what you call a virus? 

Mr. Tritton. It is a virus. 

Senator Mruuik1n. Is it a virus infection? 

Mr. Titron. It is a virus infection and spread by some vector of 
which we do not know as yet. It is so hard to detect, and as I told 
you I have had considerable experience with orchards. 

Senator Miuurkin. I think it would be well to state for the record 
that if a human had it, it would be called cancer, blood cancer. 

Mr. Trzton. It is so hard to detect that sometimes when I am 
walking through my orchards I will think that sure enough I have 
discovered an infected tree, and I will get our Government expert, 
and he will say no. I will still be in doubt and go back the next 
year, and sure enough, it has cleared up, and then I will go back 
again, and sure enough, I have found one. 

Senator ArkeN. All you do is remove the whole tree; you cannot 
remove a portion? 

Mr. Trtron. That is right. That is one of our ills that some 
growers think, “I hate to cut down this beautiful tree with just one 
mosaic,”’ so he will clip that leaf off and therefore it stands as a tree 
that will spread the disease all next year. 

Senator Mirkin. He is just fooling himself because the tree in a 
year or so will itself be completely infected with this disease? 

Mr. Tinton. That is right. The sad part of it is that it is not just 
himself that he is hurting, he is infecting the rest of the industry. 


ADVANTAGES OF GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR 


One of our troubles with taking care of our own condition out there 
is this: Your Government expert that I have spoken of is in civil 
service and has been with the Department for many years and is quite 
a competent entomologist. I know that he would be absorbed in 
some other branch, and certainly he is not going to cut off his civil- 
service status and stay with a small industry such as we have, so we 
would not hire him, I do not think, under any condition even though 
his heart is with us, and I know it is. He has the respect of the 
entire community. 

One reason that we need this Government man and why the Gov- 
ernment needs to be at the head of it is because of the prestige that it 
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gives us. If we were to go at it ourselves. doing our own inspecting, 
we would have to pick some local man and they would not have the 
confklence in him, but they do have absolute confidence in this 
Government man. 

Now you have found the vectors that spread the disease in wheat, 
cotton, and many other agricultural products, but you have not yet, 
or your experts have not yet, showed us what is spreading the peach 
mosaic, and I know that I can speak for all the peach growers of our 
community. If you will show us the bug that is spreading this disease, 
we have a multitude of spray machines out there, and we can spray 
the thing out of there and get it. 

Senator Miiurkin. That country is farmed for peaches like they 
farm or have orchards out in southern California, five and ten-acre 
tracts? 

Mr. Triton. That is right. 

Senator AIKEN. You do not anticipate control of this by spraying 
do vou? 

Mr. Tritton. Your entomologist thinks it is a bug of some kind. 

Senator Arken. You might control the spread of it, but you could 
not do anything for the tree? 

Mr. Tizton. Oh, no, you could not do that. 

Senator AIkEN. You would have to find what bug it is if it is a bug? 

Mr. Triton. If it isa bug. We are not sure, of course 

The Senator mentioned something a minute ago that it is 5- and 
10-acre tracts, and that is one of the things that we are worried about 
because the tracts are too small for the growers to make a living on if 
they did not have the high production of peaches. You see, our 
peaches produce five to six hundred bushels per acre. 


STATE QUARANTINES 
Senator AIKEN. Do any States quarantine against you? 
Mr. Tiztron. So far as shipping fruit? 
Senator AIKEN. Yes. 
Mr Tr TON No we cannot ship any trees 


Senator ArkEN. You cannot ship them outside the State? 

Mr. Titton. Nor in if we know that they have it 

Senator AIKEN. Yes. 

PRODUCTION DECLINI 

Mi Ti rOoN. The val e ol peaches In Our county aon: irom 1934 
to 1952, during which time the mosaic program has been in existence, 
amounts to $44,025,719 Now that is a lot of money for a small 

} 7 

community to prod ice from small acreages However, the last 4 


vears have bes n verv adverse for the peach crower and proaucs I 

In 1948 we got little above the cost of production and the same in 
1949. In 1950 it was quite average, fair. But in 1951 we froze out 
Now there have been a few orchards that wo ild freeze out oceasi mally, 
but in 1951 it cleaned the valley for the first time in 50 years, or 
during the life of the peach industry 

Being connected with the bank as I am I know that there are at 
least 85 percent of our growers that are in no financial condition to 
stand any burden so far as hiring an expert for themselves. 


i 
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EXPERIENCE IN MICHIGAN 


I believe that I have fairly well covered the situation so far as the 
grower and producer is concerned with the exception that I might add 
this. that just today we were out to your experiment station and we 
talked to a Dr. Hutchins out there who grew up in the State of 
Michigan where they had the vellows, which was a VIruUs spread by 
some kind of disease. They found that the only way to curb the 
disease was through eradication, the same program that we have at 
the present time. 

So they went in, and after it destroyed considerable of the orchards 
in one district and started to go to the other, they started this pro- 
gram, and they curbed it entirely. The Federal Government stayed 
in, the State, and then they both said, “Here, it is up to the growers.’ 
It was only about 4 or 5 years until the entire industry was gone. 
So it is the same reason I pointed out to you as Dr. Hutchins puts it, 
they had to take 1 man and 1 neighbor against the other to be 
inspectors. 

It is a beautiful tree, and he would say, “He belongs to the Odd- 
fellows and I belong to the Masons, and he doesn’t have the right to 
tell me what is wrong with my trees,’”’ or some such silly answer as 
that. So I think that was concrete evidence of what might happen 
if it were turned over to us. We cannot do it in the State for at least 
some time because we do not have any appropriation for it, and the 
growers would be helpless. 

Senator AIKEN. Do you have any Federal inspection now? 

Mr. Tritton. Yes, we have 

Senator A1keN. And it is proposed to discontinue it? 

Mr. Tritton. That is right 

Senator AIKEN. Just as they propose to discontinue inspection for 
Japanese beetle in the East? 

Mr. Triton. Yes. 

Senator ArkeEN. Which means that every State in the West with 
a quarantine against shipment of horticultural products from the East 
to the West, we in turn would quarantine you against shipping any 
peach trees or possibly other stock to the East? 

Mr. Titton. That is right 

Senator Miiuikin. This Federal man lives right there with you? 

Mr. Titton. That is correct, he lives right there with us, and 


that is his headquarters. Now they do use this man in various 


other things, although his salary is charged to mosaic. Tl 
him out to Idaho for the potato nematod: 
Senator A1kEN. There is no reason why he cannot inspect for many 


insects and diseases, is there? 

Mr. Tritton. That is right 

Senator AIKEN. Just as in New England the inspectors have the 
gypsy moth to inspect and the Japanese beetle? 

Mr. Titton. That is correct 

Senator AIKEN. And to discontinue that work would wreak havoc 
in the horticultural field in this country. One result would be that 
nurseries would stop national advertising because there is no sense in 
advertising to half of the country that he cannot possibly ship his 
goods to. 

Mr. Tirtton. That is one of the things we are most worried about is 
this nursery stock because even if he eradicates it and controls it 
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if there is no control over the nursery stock which is also carried 
under this same appropriation, we have no assurance that we are not 
receiving infected trees. 

Senator Mitirkin. Is one of you gentlemen going to talk about 
nursery stock? 

Mr. Triton. Yes. 


EXCERPT FROM TESTIMONY OF DR. POPHAM 


Senator Youna. I would like to read part of the testimony I have 
here of Dr. Popham from the Bureau of Plant Industry and Bureau of 
Entomology. I think you have alreadyprovided most of the answers, 
but he appeared before the committee a few days ago, and I would 
like to read from his statement. 


The control of the diseases in both cases, both in the case of the peach mosaic 
and the phony peach, consists in the search for and removal of diseased trees. 


Then he goes on to say as follows: 

Since there is a thoroughly established program which was understood by 
growers and by State people alike, it seemed to us that there was no reason why 
the Federal Government should continue, year after year, to participate in a 
program in which we had lost all hope of eradicating the disease. 

Would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Tinton. Well, I think that probably my statement has largely 
covered that. 

Senator ArkEN. You say there is a vast difference between eradi- 
cation and control? 

Mr. Titron. That is right. 

Senator AIKEN. It is true they probably will never eradicate these 
diseases? 

Mr. Truron. If we do not keep eradicating, we certainly have close 
control of it. 

Senator Mriiuikin. This gentleman pointed out the statistics before 
they knew what it was and the statistics after they got the thing under 
control. You pointed that out at the beginning of your talk? 

Mr. Trrron. That is right. 

Senator Youna. I would like to read just a little more from Dr. 
Pupham’s statement. [Reading:] 

With the finding of these reservoirs of disease among the wild hosts, there is no 
hope of completely wiping out the disease We feel that, therefore, since it is a 
matter of applied control, the growers, with the advice of the State officials, can 
carry on the program. 

The most important part of the control of these peach diseases is community- 
wide action. If all the farmers in an area will take out diseased trees and do their 
best to control the disease, a very effective means of control is available. 


Senator A1rkEN. Suppose one does not do that? 


noncooperator? 

Mr. Tritton. That is right. 

Senator ArkeNn. Furthermore, you would promptly be quarantined 
by every State around you? 

Mr. Tittron. That is right. 

Senator Arken. And every State in the East, too, if you did not 
have adequate inspection? 

Mr. Triton. That is right. 

Senator Young. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Titton. Yes, sir. Mr. Gates will be the next speaker. 


It only takes one 
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STATEMENT OF HERB GATES, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST FOR THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gates. I am Herb Gates, State entomologist for the State of 
Colorado. I have been in charge of this program for 14 years. After 
40 years’ experience I am thoroughly acquainted and have worked on 
gypsy, I made the original survey for corn borer, I worked in the 
Senator’s State of Arizona, and J am going to have a visit with him. 

I feel that the mosaic program has not been thoroughly and com- 
pletely explained to you gentlemen by the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine personnel. They have made half statements. We 
are more than concerned not with our problem of eradication within 
our own area as within the introduction of nursery stock from those 
areas that are infested with mosaic. We are not a nursery-producing 
State; we buy all of our trees to the total amount from other States, 
Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, Missouri, lowa, and whatnot. 

We feel that they have not made the statement that they should 
have made when they said that we could take care of it because we 
cannot, we have no right to go beyond State lines. We have no right 
to go into Texas, we have no right to go into Wisconsin, and inspect 
nurseries for this mosaic. We cannot inspect those nursery trees as 
they arrive in Colorado because they arrive in a dormant condition. 

Unless those trees are in leaf, it is impossible for anyone to deter- 
mine the disease being present. 

Senator A1kEN. If a peach tree is in leaf, how long do you think 
would grow? 

Mr. Gates. Pardon? 

Senator Aiken. If you planted a peach tree in leaf, how long would 
it live? 

Mr. Gares. It would not live too long. But it also has the same 
contradicting element, that we cannot inspect it. That would mean 
that every State shipping peach trees would have to train and inspect. 
Just the ordinary inspector for the State of Colorado or the ordinary 
inspector of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine is not 
qualified to make that inspection. It is a scientific inspection, and 
that inspection must be made within a period of 3 to 4 weeks. It is 
unlikely that some other State could provide some other inspector 
on that work for 2 or 3 weeks. 

It would then be necessary for us to go back into the old period of 
the early twenties when everybody was quarantining everybody for 
everything. The peach grower does not desire that. The State of 
Colorado does not desire that. We do not request or wish quaran- 
tines, and that is not the answer. ‘The answer is for the Bureau of 
Entomology to provide an inspection service that they are now 
providing. 

I wish to call to your attention that Colorado is participating equally 
in financing or even more than is the Bureau of Entomology. Colo- 
rado Agricultural College is participating also. We have a larger 
cash investment appropriated or used every year than comes from 
the Federal department. 

Now the State of Colorado takes this position, that if any experi- 
ment station, either State or on the Federal level, can show us a 
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practical control, if they can show us the vector, we will gladly assume 
the responsibility and take care of our chores, but as it is today it 
is impossible. 

The Federal Department, I believe under Dr. Cochran, shows that 
there are 256 possible vectors. 

I believe that that is all I have to say if there are no questions. 

Senator Younc. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF L. A. TOOTHMAKER, UNITED FRUIT GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, PALISADES, COLO. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. TootuMaker. I am L. A. Toothmaker, Palisades fruit grower. 

I believe these gentlemen have stated the case very clearly, but I 
want to emphasize this fact, that we must go ahead with the control 
along parallel with the research to find the vector that spreads. If we 
were to slack off on our removal program that we have, it would not be 
very long until we would not have any peaches to be protecting with 
your research program. 

I cannot see where we can take and handle it locally or from the 
State angle and locally due to the fact that we have so many small 
tracts. If I owned the whole valley, yes; I could control it, I could 
handle my own situation, but when you have so many people in it, it 
is impossible. In other words, as Dr. Hutchins told us of the expe- 
rience in Michigan, how they came in and the whole area was wiped 
out in 1890. 

Then 20 or 30 years later they started again, and then they started 
the eradication program. It went along and they got it back under 
control, and then they relaxed and they practically went out the 
second time. His strong recommendation is that you must carry the 
control along with your research. 

Thank you. 

Senator Youna. Are you asking for the full restoration of the 
budget cut, $156,000, or do you have any specific amount? 

Mr. Tootumaker. I do feel that we should have the full amount 
restored as far as that is concerned in the way of economy for pro- 
tecting and keeping this supply of fruit coming to our American 
people. 

Senator YounG. You want the program continued? 

Mr. Toorumaker. Yes, I would certainly say that it should be in 
the interests of economy and in the long run of holding this thing so 
shat the folks can eat this fruit in future years. 

It is similar to the situation with barberry. You go down here 
into southwestern Colorado, and we are eliminating the barberry. 
Why? To protect the wheat interests of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and so forth and so on. That is the same thing. We 
must eradicate when we do not know what the vector is that carries it. 

Senator Youne. Are there any questions? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tirton. Mr. Chairman, we have Dr. Dorsey, who is a repre- 
senative of the National Peach Council. 

Senator Younc. We will be glad to hear from him. 
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STATEMENT OF M. J. DORSEY, SECRETARY, NATIONAL PEACH 
COUNCIL, PALISADES, COLO. 


Mr. Dorsey. I am M. J. Dorsey, Secretary of the National Peach 
Council and the executive committee of the council asked me to 
come to this hearing to urge that these control measures be continued 

Thank you. 

Senator Youne. Senator Millikin, it is always a pleasure to have 
you before this committee. Besides having the reputation of being 
one of the best lawyers to come into the Senate, I believe you are a 
pretty good agricultural man. 

Senator Mitiikin. Gentlemen, I wish I could give you the answer 
to this problem. 

Senator Haypen. We in this part of the country hear about 
Georgia peaches, but elsewhere throughout the United States how big 
an industry is it? 

Mr. Dorsey. We ordinarily figure on from 65 to 85 million bushels 
at $2 a bushel or $3 a bushel or $4 a bushel. It gets to be quite a 
sizable item in our national economy, $200 million. 

Senator Haypen. Is it confined to certain sections of the country? 

Mr. Dorsry. There are about 22 or 24 States producing peaches 
commercially. The biggest State, of course, leading all would be 
California, ‘and then we have Michigan, Georgia, the Carolinas. 
Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the States in the 
Kast. 

Mr. TooOTHMAKER. ] might say that we appreciate having this 
ntleman here who knows what we are talking about. 

Senator ArkEN. I perhaps should not have taken part in it 
Senator Youne. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Miturkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Senator YouNG. Senator Johnson? 


oO 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I want to concur in the state- 
ments that have been made by Senator Millikin and the represent- 
atives from Colorado with respect to this problem that we have out 
there in the peach mosaic. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator YounG. We are very happy to have you with us. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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STATEMENTS OF DONALD C. FLETCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
RUST PREVENTION ASSOCIATION; HERBERT J. HUGHES, VICE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS; 
FLOYD ROOT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS; 
ROBERT O. FLETCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION; AND DALLAS E. 
WESTERN, PRESIDENT, GRAIN IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Senator Young. Mr. Fletcher, you are appearing on behalf of what 
particular item? 

Mr. Donatp Fietrcuer. I am appearing in behalf of agricultural 
research in general and in particular research on small grains. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Herbert Hughes, vice president of the 
National Association of Wheat Growers, who will speak as a represen- 
tative of their organization. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Fletcher, I think that many would like to 
hear a little bit of your background and what work you are doing. 

Mr. Donatp. Fletcher. My name is Donald Fletcher. I am 
executive secretary of Rust Prevention Association located in Min- 
neapolis; we carry on an educational program for grain improvement, 
all of the small grains throughout the Nation. “My organization is 
supported by the milling industry, the railroads, the elevator com- 
panies, the implement companies who operate throughout the United 
States, and other industries concerned with the we fare of agriculture. 
We work in close cooperation with all of the farm organizations, State 
experiment stations, State departments of agriculture, and the 
USDA. 

Our particular interest at this time is in behalf of research for agri- 
culture in general because we know that we cannot improve crops 
without knowing about plant disease and insect pest control, soils, 
cultural practices, inherited characters which cause different kinds of 
crops to be adapted to our varying climatic conditions. Production 
research, utilization research, and marketing research, are all needed 
to permit real progress in our giant agricultural industry. At present 
this phase of agriculture is sadly undermanned and inadequately 
financed by the Federal Government. 

The gentlemen thac are here wish to testify today in behalf of 
research for small grains, Mr. Hughes representing the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, will speak in behalf of wheat research. 

May we hear from Mr. Hughes? 

Senator Youne. Proceed. 

Mr. Hugues. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Herbert J. Hughes. I live in Chase County, Nebr. I am 
today representing the National Association of Wheat Growers as 
vice president and, actually, I am representing the area of the Great 
Plains known as the Hard Red Winter area, comprising Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska. 
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REQUEST FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


It is perhaps regrettable that we appear before you at this time, 
requesting inereased appropriations when you are trying to reduce 
expenditures and balance the budget. Had we been more conscious 
of our responsibility of keeping you informed as to our research needs 
5 or more years ago, we probably would not be in this position today, 
However, we believe it is absolute ly necessary that we have increased 
appropriations for agricultural research at this time. 

I want to make it clear that we who produce wheat are not here 
to get additional appropriations for research work on wheat at the 
expense of producers of other agricultural commodities. We believe 
that agriculture, in general, needs increases. 


ADDITIONAL RESEARCH NEEDED 


We feel you might be interested in some facts to back up our par- 
ticular part of that research program. In that connection, in the 
plains area, which I am representing today, we need additional 
research work on plant breeding, insect control; disease resistance 
and drought resistance, to mention a few specifically. This in the 
nature of a continuing expanded research program. 

We wheat growers have worked with the research men in drawing 
up recommendations for this expanded program and can assure you 
of the need for it and that it is reasonable in relation to the problem. 

I would like to say also that we are not asking you gentlemen to 
make appropriations to do this entire job. I want to make this clear 
that out in the States we are working with our State legislatures and 
our State officials as well as making some individual sacrifices to get 
this research work done. We do not think it is any job alone for the 
Federal agencies, but they must coordinate the thing in order to 
prevent duplication. 

I also would like to make the point that we believe we are getting 
results. We as farmers out there feel we are getting results from this 
research work, and the fact that we still have these problems is not 
due to the lack of results from the people doing the work; we just 
feel there has not been enough of that work done, not enough personne! 
in the field. 

We have representatives here today from the Pacific Northwest 
who will make statements in regard to needs of an emergency nature 
in that area, and those of us in the hard red winter area of the plains 
recognize their situation as being in need of emergency funds. There- 
fore, with this brief statement of our support for overall agricultural 
research and our interest in a continued expanding program of research 
in the area I previously mentioned, I will attempt to answer any 
questions you might have and surrender the remaining time to my 
friends from the Pacific Northwest. 

I will try to answer any questions you might have and then let these 
other gentlemen present their problems. 

Senator Youna. Are there any questions? 
What particular research are you most interested in? 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RUST-RESISTING WHEAT 


Mr. Huaues. The development research having to do with getting 
varieties bred up that are resistant to rust. This mosaic that these 
gentlemen were talking about in peaches of course you know that we 
have that in wheat. In my particular area it has caused an awful 
loss in the last 2 or 3 years. Due to your appropriations 2 years ago, 
they are getting some answers to that. That is the thing we are 
particularly interested in, to keep that program moving along. 
We cannot just make special efforts in the years that these losses 
show up, and then, in the years that they do not show up, reduce 
those expenditures. 

It has to be a continuing research program. 

Senator Youna. There is an old saying that the grass always looks 
greener in the other fellow’s yard. I think there is quite a little to that. 
Having been a producer of wheat most of my life, I have always had 
the feeling that there are more hazards in the production of wheat 
than in most other crops. There is hardly a year but what the spring 
wheat producer does not suffer severe losses. 

Mr. Hucues. That ts right. 

Senator Youna. We have the problem of these new varieties be- 
coming more rust-resistant each year and making necessary the de- 
velopment of new varieties if we are to stay in the business at all. I 
doubt if we could even produce wheat now from the varieties that 
were used 40 years ago. Blue Stem, North Dakota was once a great 
producer of that. I do not suppose you could raise a crop of Blue 
Stem now once in ten years. 

Mr. Hueues. That same thing is true of course in the winter area, 
the varieties that we had, due to the fact that the new races of rusts 
have developed, hybrid rusts, and they have crossed varieties and in 
these new varieties we find that they are not resistant to those new 
varieties of rust, so it is a continual job. 

Senator Youna. The research people do not find it possible to keep 
up with new varieties of rust-resistant wheat. 

Mr. Huaues. That is right; in fact, we are in danger from this 
15—-B. 

Senator Youna. I certainly hope that we can find new varieties 
that will withstand this variety of rust. I suppose about the time 
we develop one that will be resistant to 15—B another type will make 
its appearance. 

COLLEGE RESEARCH 


Mr. Hueues. I might add that down in Nebraska at the college, 
Mr. Livingston is working on a new approach to the problem of 
spraying the wheat while it is growing with chemicals that make it 
resistant to rust. However, it is in the experimental stages and is 
not ready for adaptation to the entire area. But it would be very 
expensive if we had to do it. 

Senator Younec. Any questions? 

Mr. Huaues. I would like to introduce Floyd Root, a wheat 
grower from Oregon. 

Mr. Root. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Floyd Root. 1 own and operate a wheat ranch in the Colum- 
bia Basin at Wasco, Sherman County, Oreg. I am here today, 
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representing the National Association of Wheat Growers, and the 
wheat growers of the Pacific Northwest. I have with me attached 
to this statement letters from the Oregon Wheat Growers League, 
and the Washington-Idaho Wheat Growers League, indicating their 
support of the program we are requesting at this hearing 

Senator Young. The letters will be inserted in the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


OrEGON Wueat Gri 
Pendleton, Orea 
Mr. Fioyp Roor, 
83 Blakely Way, The Dalles, Oreg. 


Dear Fioyp: I have read the statement 
Pacific Northwest and Recommended Re 

This is an excellent statement, and 
Oregon Wheat Growers League at thi 
agricultural committees of Congress ths 
with hearty approval of our organizatior 


Sincerely yours, 


WASHINGTON 


Mr. Fioyp Roor, 
Wasco, Oreg 

Dear Mr. Root: The Washingtot 
wheat producers in Washington and nort 
tunity of supporting your testimony bef 
expanded program for smut researc] 

Our organization, being also memb 
and the American Farm Bureau 
attached to a well-rounded researc} 
especially recognize the importance I i Pua I Su re se Dp rie ( . ear 
program in the field of smut control si this scourge of the wheat produee 
gradually wiping out any gains tl l ni ! t breeders o 
the past several years. We especially recommend that sir mut the number 


one wheat production problem in the Pacific Northwest that the States of Oregor 
Washington, Utah, and Western Montana be adequately finan i to deal 
the problem. 
We respectfully urge that 
Committee and delegate you authorit 
Sincerely yours, 


1 


ARTHUR 
WW ashinglor Idaho W) 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF WHEAT IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mr. Roor. First, I want to point out the economic importance of 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest. Approximately 7,250,000 acres are 
annually seeded in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, and western 
Montana (the wheat smut area), producing about 175 million bushels. 
The farm value is close to $350 million—the greatest source of income 
in comparison with all other agricultural production. The wheat 
industry is second only to the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest. 

In our region, wheat is woven into the livelihood of every man, 
woman, and child; wheat crops stored in and shipped through hundreds 
of grain elevators via truck, rail, and water to, and through, flour 
mills and terminal-storage facilities is a billion dollar business. Our 
banks are involved deeply through credit and deposit operations. 
Farm equipment firms and small business in the Pacific Northwest 
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obtain the greatest percentage of their income from wheat industry 
people. The economy of the region is tied closely to the wheat 
industry. 

WHEAT SMUT PROBLEMS 


Wheat smut in the Pacific Northwest constitutes a critical threat 
to the welfare of the region. Our smut problem continues to increase 
in spite of our present smut control program. This shows our present 
applied research program is inadequate and that the basic research 
program must be expanded to give our pathologists and plant breeders 
better fundamental information about the nature of the wheat smut 
disease. 

[ have been fighting smut on my farm for several years, using 
experiment station recommended varieties and best methods of seed 
treatment. This is true of my neighbors also through our county 
smut control program. In spite of our efforts, smut has continued 
to become more serious. Our resistant varieties have been broken 
down, and all adopted varieties are being bit. Last year smut cost 
Sherman County farmers over $350,000 in reduced yields. Through 
our Oregon Wheat Growers League and other industry groups, we 
have found over 28 percent of the entire Pacific Northwest crop 
graded smutty and cost wheatgrowers over $6 million in reduced 
yields in 1952. Marketing problems have become serious. 

Senator Haypen. In that connection, what is the penalty for 
sending smutty wheat to market? 


GRADING OF SMUTTY WHEAT 


Mr. Roor. When smutty wheat is sent to market, it is graded 
by the State and Federal graders, and if found smutty it is discounted 
3 cents for a washing charge. Automatically the wheat grades 
down to second grade, which is about a 2-cent penalty, and then there 
is a graduated seale of losses on smut. 

If the wheat graded 2 percent smutty, we would have the dockage 
of 2 percent on gross weight, in addition. 

Senator Youna. It also seriously affects your yield? 

Mr. Roor. It seriously affects our yield because, if we have enough 
smut in the field to give us a 2-percent dockage on our wheat, there is 
probably 10 percent or more in the field. Those smutted heads in the 
field do not produce any wheat. 

Senator Haypen. I realize that. 

Mr. Roor. Another thing with the smutty wheat: If the wheat is 
very seriously smutted, it cannot be used for milling because it 
produces a fishy odor that cannot be washed out in the known cleaning 
methods that the have today 

Senator Haypen. Why I asked the question was whether milling 
companies could completely eradicate the smut before the wheat was 
milled. 

Mr. Roor. It cannot be done. 

Senator Haypen. It cannot be done because it is too fine? 

Mr. Roor. The spores go into the wheat, and it gives it this musty, 
fishy odor. Also, if the wheat will not wash clean, it cannot be used 
for export. 
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Senator Haypen. Then the only market for that wheat would be to 
use it for stock feed? 

Mr. Roor. If it is seriously smutted, ves. 

Senator Haypen. Even then it would not be as good as some other 
grains? 

Mr. Roor. That is right. 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Representing the Oregon Wheat Growers League, I have worked 
with other wheat industry groups and State and Federal experiment 
stations for the past 4 years studying smut and the research program. 
We secured a material increase of funds in the States of Oregon and 
Washington from the legislatures and industry groups to meet the 
situation. At the present time, $360,000 a year is being expended in 
the Pacific Northwest and Intermountain States in smut and variety 
ee programs ; of this, approximately $60,000 is from Fed- 

ral sources. The States are greatly extended financially, but can 
paaeias more physical facilities. 

That $60,000 also includes some money that was for plant breeding. 
The actual money that was for smut was in the amount of $26,000 
or $27,000. 

Senator Youna. The Federal appropriation of this type is $48,000, 
and I understand the Department feels they ought to have about 

78,000 more? 

Mr. Roor. Additional. That is what we are asking for in our 
program which will come up in just a minute. 

New smut resistant varieties were released in 1949 from this pro- 
gram, but these varieties are now smutting badly. They are not 
resistant to new smut races that appeared last year. We are in a 
desperate situation and know our problem will become worse unless 
research can be sufficiently expanded to secure basic information on 
smut and its control through plant breeding programs and farming 
practices. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


The Federal Government has a definite responsibility to assist in 
the stabilization and increase of quality food and fiber production in 
the interest of the national economy. 

We have submitted an expanded program of smut research to you, 
gentlemen, for your consideration. I, personally, assisted in its 
preparation and vouch that it barely covers our essential needs. The 
area colleges and industry groups stand ready to give full cooperation 
in the establishment and operation of this cooperative program. The 
regional character of the smut problem calls for Federal coordination 
over the work to be set up in the several concerned States. It is 
most necessary that the USDA should furnish the technical help and 
the concerned States provide the necessary working facilities. Office, 
laboratory and greenhouse space, plus plot land facilities will be 
supplied from the region. Certain parts of clerical work and other 
material aid can be expected. 

Senator Younae. Mr. Fletcher, smut from time to time has affected 
all the wheat-producing areas of the United States, has it not? 
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Mr. Donautp FiLetcuer. Very true. 

Senator Youna. Research conducted out in the Pacific Northwest 
would be of benefit to all of the wheat-producing areas? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donatp Fietcuer, The scientific information obtained by the 
work done out in the Pacific Northwest could be applied to the different 
areas wherever wheat is grown. 


TYPES OF WHEAT SMUT 


Senator Youna. Are the types of smut about the same? 

Mr. Donaup Fiercuemr. In general they are the same but basically 
there are many different races of smut which attack the many varieties 
of wheat differently. 

Senator Youna. Do they have the same races that affect wheat all 
over the United States? 

Mr. Donatp Fuiercuer. They have many of the same races but also 
some entirely different ones. They have both loose smut and covered 
smut, and the Pacific Northwest has a dwarf smut of wheat which is 
not present except in trace amounts anywhere else in the United 
States. These new races of smut that are now affecting their grains 
are the ones that are putting them back in the same position that we, 
in the spring wheat and hard winter wheat areas, were as far as 15—-B 
was concerned in 1950. 

Mr. Roor. I just briefly mentioned here that we have a new race of 
smut that showed up last year that has affected our Rex wheat, which 
was our principal breeding stock for rust resistance. 

Senator Youna. Entirely new type? 

Mr. Roor. An entirely new type, a new hybrid which is a cross 
between dwarf and covered. We do not know where to vo now for 
breeding. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Robert O. Fletcher of Walla Walla, 
a member of our delegation, secretary of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Association. 

Senator Youne. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Rosert Fiercurr. My name is Robert O. Fletcher. I am 
executive secretary of the Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association, Walla Walla, Wash., representing wheat grower com- 
modity groups, the grain trade, milling industry, major banks and 

railroads of the Pacific Northwest States. The objective of the 
association is to secure improved quality wheat production to facilitate 
marketing and utilization of the region’s wheat crop. 


PROPOSED EXPANDED RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I have with me a prepared statement on the proposed expanded 
research program which I would like to have included as a part of the 
regular proceedings of the committee. 

Senator Youna. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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THE PROBLEM OF WHEAT SMUT IN THE PaciFic NORTHWEST AND RECOMMENDED 
RESEARCH TO CorREcT I1 


Wheat smit is costing Pacific Northwest wheat growers 6 to 10 million dollars a 
year. 10 years ago losses were negligible. Greatly increased losses are inevitable 
unless research efforts are increased to catch up with Mother Nature, now on the 
rampage in the wheat fields. In spite of efficient seed selection and seed treatment, 
the black scourge grows worse vearly Our smut resistant varieties are no longer 
able to combat smut infestations by soil-borne spores \ high percentage of 
growers are losing up to 16 dollars per acre annually from smut This disease 
means the difference between profit and loss to growers on 7,250,000 acres of 
potentially excellent wheat producing land in the states of Ore I 
Idaho, Utah and western Montana. Smut is the number one 
problem in the Pacific Northwest 

Lack of funds for field studies and fundamental researc] 
to outwit the plan scientists and wheat producers over th 
races of smut are not only attacking our supposedly 1 
commercial grasses being raised for seed productio1 smi 
entirely new development which we do not understand 
relationship between these smuts and those on wheat 
dynamic and of a serious emergency nature. 

A broad program of research and action is needed 
reveal the following specific lines of work should be 
program to meet the smut menace: 

1. Determine the biological relationships betwee 
on wheat and grasses 
2. A comprehensive study of smut races, their distril 
and life cycles 

3. More fully explore the possibilities of controllins 
use of fungicides through soil and seed treatments 

4. Determine the inter-relationship of other 
in grasses and other cereals. 

5. Locate new sources of genetic smut resistance by rapid 
USDA world wheat collection and study its inheritances 

6. Breed smut resistance found into adapted, good quali 
7. Transfer known smut resistance from wheat-like gra 

8. Supplement State funds for wheat breeding and test 
ing smut resistant hybrids in the smut infested area 
Montana 


Ingtor 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION 


The above program of research would be most effective i 
United States Department of Agriculture through cooperativi 
the State experiment stations located in Oregon, Washingtor la ‘ | 
Montana. Industry groups such as the Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association, Oregon Wheat Growers League, other commodit rr al t 
departments of agriculture can also be of assistance 

The United States Department of Agriculture sho 1 ppl 
salaries and some equipment in the expansion The State experimer 
are now spending well over $300,000 a year on wheat breeding and prod 
problems. The experiment stations and industry groups can make pl 
facilities available such as office, laboratory, and greenhouse space; fleld plot 

Pond 


f 


land and irrigation facilities; library facilities and some operational f 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL AND FUNDS NEEDED 


Seven additional technical men (3 on fundamental sm 
screening, breeding, and testing) and 4 semitechnical assistant 
smut studies; 1 transferring smut resistance of wheatlike gra 
needed. The technical men’s salaries are estimated at $6,000 per 
and those of the assistants at $3,500 per vear per man Total of $56,000 
Money needed for operations (labor and supplies) i nated at $1,000 
technical man. Total of $7,000. 
The fundamental smut studies involving field observations and smut race 
collections will involve extensive travel which is estimated to cost $3,000 per year 


Federal funds to supplement the breeding and testing progra 
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Utah, and Montana are estimated at $4,000 each. Total of $12,000. All 
fundamental studies and a great share of the breeding and testing work outlined 
in the program will apply to these States as well as Washington and Oregon. 


Recapitulation of request for additional funds 


Seven technical men at $6,000 per year__._____-- piri hodasd ...... $42, 000 
Four semitechnical assistants at $3,500 per year__- b Fe ela oe . 14,000 
Operations (labor and supplies)... _---- wareude Silt Saleen 7, 000 
Travel (field smut observations and race collections) - : ; 3, 000 
Supplemental funds to Idaho, Utah and Montana at $4,000 each 12, 000 

Total — . : 78, 000 


PERCENTAGE OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT PRODUCTION 
AFFECTED BY SMUT 


: Heavy spring wheat acreage 
due to winter killing 


Percentage of Crop Grading "Smitty" 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST SMUT CONTROL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Resert Fiercuer. I would like to discuss briefly with the 
committee how this program was evolved and what we think it will 
do for us. I would like to say that in the Pacific Northwest we have 
what we call the Pacific Northwest Smut Control Committee. This 
committee consists of representatives from the State college experiment 
stations, the Federal Bureau of Plant Industry—men located in the 
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region, the wheat growers, grain trade, milling industry and other 
interested industry groups such as the Union Pacific Railroad. 

We have endeavored during these past years to improve the methods 
of seed selection and seed treating, stressing the increased use of 
adapted resistant varieties. 

Over the course of the years we have found that seed treatment has 
improved immeasurably to the extent that now over 99 percent of 
wheat is treated for smut control. In spite of these efforts and in 
spite of the fact that over 50 percent of the crop that is planted is in 
resistant varieties, so-called resistant varieties, we continue to have 
an increasing smut problem. 

I would like to call your attention to the graph in this program that 
ison page4. You will notice in that graph we have records of incidence 
of smut in our region over the past 11 crop years where smut went 
from approximately 1 percent to a high of a little over 30 percent in 
1950 where it now stands at around 28 percent. 

The reason we had 2 drops in our smut incidence in the past 2 crop 
years is because of winter killing, and we reseeded spring wheat. This 
indicates the nature of the smut problem. 


SMUT SPORES IN SOIL 


Smut spores in the soil are our infection problem. The spores are 
gone by the springtime, and we can plant spring wheat and get away 
from the smut. When we ‘lo that we cut our income down by about 
5 to 8 bushels per acre, the difference between winter and spring 
varieties 

In this past winter smut started to go up again. This was because 
the resistant varieties released by the experiment stations in 1949 were 
beginning to show the effects of new races of smut with wide distribu- 
tion. As an example, Elmar wheat, which is a common white club 
wheat, was intended to be our major club wheat. In 1950 less than 
2 percent of the Elmar crop smutted 

Senator Frerauson. Is there an absolute cure to it? 

Mr. Ropert Fuiercuer. We believe that there is. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you cover that in your statement? 

Mr. Rosert Fuiercuer. I will; yes, sir 

In 1951, 18 percent of Elmar smutted, and in 1952, 36 percent 
smutted. Those were tremendous increases, and we do not know what 
to expect this year except that we know it will be higher than 36 
percent. Knowing that our present control practices are not adequate, 
we have specifically and carefully made detailed studies of the present 
research program. We consulted the plant scientists at all levels in 
our region. We determined upon a course of action involving eight 
specific lines of research which are detailed on the first page of this 
program. I will not bother to read them, but they were very carefully 
thought out, and there has been sufficient work along these lines to 
indicate that each one has great possibilities of lessening our smut 
problem. 

We know that we can transfer smut resistance from some of the 
grasses to the wheats and come out with new types of smut resistance. 

Senator Fnreuson. Is smut—is it the same all over the country no 
matter in what section, or is there a different kind? 
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Mr. Rosert Fuercuer. No, sir; there are many types of smuts, as 
Mr. Donald Fletcher indicated. In the Pacific Northwest we have 
the most complex smut problem. 

Senator Youna. We have had it in our area in the past and may 
have it again? 

Mr. Rosert Fiercuer. Yes, sir; I know. 

We definitely have established the fact that we have over 33 races 
of smut. Each race has a specific type of reaction to a particular 
variety just the same as rust in wheat. We talk about resistant 
varieties; certain races will not attack certain varieties because of 
genetic resistance. When you get a race that carries the virulence of 
the combination of, say, all the races which we now have, then you 
do not get anything to stop smut—like you have in 15—B, in your com- 
mercial wheats in the Middle West. 


APPLICATION OF FUNGICIDES 


One encouraging line of investigation which at the present time is 
not economically sound gives us some hope, and that is the applica- 
tion of fungicides directly to the soil to kill spores that are on the 
ground or in the ground. This has been done experimentally for 2 
years. The costs are at the present time prohibitive. The cost was 
$20 an acre to get control on our first test. We have to experiment 
to find the right materials, rates, times and methods of application. 
But we did get control with one fungicide, controlling both dwarf 
and common smuts. We feel that this offers great possibilities. 

The points that are outlined here cover the various phases of smut 
research which indicate excellent possibilities. Mr. Root indicated 
the commitments of the State experiment stations in the event the 
Federal Government would see fit to appropriate sufficient moneys to 
institute these programs by the allocation and establishment of office, 
laboratory, greenhouse, plot land facilities and assistance to the 
operating budgets. We recognize so much the regional character of 
this problem which extends throughout the great part of the western 
half of Montana, Utah, all of the States of Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Senator Haypen. If you did not plant wheat on a tract of land for 
a year or two, how long would this spore live in the ground? 


SPORE GERMINATION 


Mr. Roserr Fietcurr. Common smut spores will germinate and 
disappear in the first winter. In a wheat-fallow operation, where we 
have wheat 1 year and then come back 2 years later, theoretically if 
there were no wind drift, you should not have any smut in that field 
if vou did a good job of seed treating and selection, but with the wind 
drift, you do get it. If we took wheat-out of a whole area for, say, 
3 years, very likely, it would be quite a prognostication to say this, 
theoretically we would have no smut in the common smut. 

In the case of dwarf smut, dwarf smut spores have been known to 
live in the soil as long as 11 or 15 years without losing their germina- 
tion powers, and infecting powers. These are actually fungus plants. 
This was demonstrated in Utah and also in Montana. We planted 
some wheat in northern Idaho right around Worley, Idaho, 2 years ago 
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in an area that had never grown wheat. It had been in logged-off 
land and pasture. That wheat came up and showed about 70 percent 
head count dwarf smut. We counted the good heads rather than the 
smutted heads to make the comparisons. 

So dwarf smut presents a different problem. Once we get it, we 
have it. 

I believe that I have commented sufficiently on this program. |] 
would like to say that the wheat industry and my crop improvement 
association feels that this program is absolutely necessary to meet the 
wheat smut needs of the Pacific Northwest. We have great hopes 
for it, and we have worked diligently and carefully. We have done 
everything we can do to see that we are not duplicating our efforts 
needlessly, and we are not proposing budgets which are in excess of 
the bare minimum needs. 

We respectfully request that this proposed expanded smut research 
program be included in this year’s budget. 

Senator Younc. Washington State: Which county has the biggest 
wheat crop? 

Mr. Rosert FietcHer. Whitman County last year raised over 20 
million bushels of wheat. 


SMUT PROBLEMS GREATER IN PACIFIC NORTHWES1 


Senator DworsHak. Is this smut problem greater in the Pacific 
area than in any other area? 

Mr. Rosert Fuiercuer. In our opinion it is, and in the opinion*of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry it is. We have Dr. Holton, BPI 
stationed up there, and his responsibility includes the entire western 
region. In the entire western region the smut problem centers in 
the areas that I outlined. Now 1 know Mr. Donald Fletcher could 
probably give a better accounting of the smut problem in the Middle 
West, but it is my understanding that is more sporadic and that seed 
treatment is generally more effective than in our area. 

Senator DworsnHak. Is it more serious now in the Northwest than 
it has been in the past? 

Mr. Rosert FLetcHer. We had a serious smut problem in the 
early thirties. At that time our smut got so bad that the records 
show 50 percent of the crop was smutted. Then there was greatly 
increased breeding and research. A program was established in 
those periods, and we had very strong Federal support at that time. 
Over the past years, well, just in the past 20 years, we have lost a 
great deal of the Federal plant breeding support. 

For example, the Sherman Branch Experiment Station in Moro, 
Oreg., used to have practically all Federal funds, at least half Federal 
funds, and that was completely withdrawn. We find similar cases 
throughout the wheat area in the Pacific Northwest. It was the 
breeding of these resistant varieties that brought about the control] 
to where we were around that low of 1941 and 1942 

Senator DworsHak. Now is occurring another cycle? 

Mr. Rosert Fiercuer. That is right. We hope that we can 
work out a combination of controls and improve varietal resistance 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your testimony? 

Mr. Rosert Fuietcuer. Yes, sir. 
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I would like to have my prepared statement incorporated in the 
record. 

Senator Younae. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF RosBertT QO. FLETCHER 


My name is Robert O. Fletcher. I am executive secretary of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Association, Walla Walla, Wash., representing 
wheat grower commodity groups, the grain trade, milling industry, major banks 
and railroads of the Pacific Northwest States. The objective of the association 
is to secure improved quality wheat production to facilitate marketing and 
utilization of the region’s wheat crop. 

My association is fully cognizant of the wheat smut problem and its economic 
significance. Farmers are actually losing 5 to 10 million dollars a year through 
reduced yields in the three States of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. But the 
problem goes much further. Smutty wheat cannot be used for domestic flour 
production because of its unremovable fishy odor. Neither can smutty wheat 
be sold in export channels. Wheat that is only lightly smutted washes up well 
and finds an acceptable export market. Heavily smutted wheat does not wash 
clean and must be sold at a loss for feed purposes. We are now getting far too 
much wheat that is heavily smutted. 

We have made a thorough study of the smut problem and have determined the 
research program designed to combat smut is not sufficient in size or scope to 
even keep abreast of the problem, let alone reduce it to a proper position of 
unimportance. We, therefore, consulted all State experiment station and Federal 
plant scientists working on wheat to learn what must be done to find correct 
answers to the smut problem. The answer lies in an immediately expanded 
research program and vigorous educational work as the answers become known. 

An expanded research program has been drawn up and is submitted to you for 
consideration. The program was developed by a joint research-industry com- 
mittee representing the Pacific Northwest States and Federal agencies involved. 
The industry group I represent believes this proposed program is absolutely 
essential. Further, the situation is so critical as to be of a real emergency nature. 
We believe the United States Department of Agriculture should play the most 
important role in its development and execution. The problem involves several 
States and will require regional coordination of the work at various State experi- 
ment stations. The State colleges and industry groups are prepared to give full 
cooperation in supplying offices, laboratories, greenhouse facilities, and field plot 
land. We need the technical assistance and financial support of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Such assistance must come by way of additional 
funds appropriated by the Congress. Federal research is lagging greatly compared 
to programs that were in effect 20 vears ago and such funds as the Agricultural 
Research Administration now has are sorely needed in the budget you considered 
earlier this session. 

In the name of the Pacific Northwest wheat industry I ask this committee to 
recommend the appropriation of additional funds for wheat smut control as 
outlined in the program before you by including same in the budget for the coming 
year. We further ask that the committee continue to place increased emphasis 
on the value of agricultural research to strengthen our national economy. 

I am personally familiar with the present wheat research program in the Pacific 
Northwest and assisted in the preparation of the suggested expansion. I, there- 
fore, offer myself to the committee for questioning if it desires. 


Senator Young. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Donatp Fietcuer. May I introduce Mr. Dallas E. Western, 
president of the Grain Improvement Council? 

Mr. Western. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Dallas E. Western. I am president of the Grain Improvement 
Council, an organization of commercially sponsored agronomists. I 
am employed by the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl., as director of 
grain development and agricultural relations. 
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REQUEST FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


My purpose here is to make a plea for an overall increase in appro- 
priations for research in the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. We cannot under- 
stand why annual appropriations to agricultural research have been 
so small. It appears to us as though research has been compelled to 
bear a disproportionate share of the curtailments in the Department 
of Agriculture during the past 10 years. 

Today farmers know that for every dollar spent on research they 
get many times that amount in return from increased yields, and so 
forth. Isrmers are capable and willing to carry out agricultural 
practices as ,7~ven by our Federal and State experiment stations. 
Basic and fundame.‘*! agricultural research is something the farmer 
cannot do. He rightly expects the Federal and State experiment 
stations to do it for him. 

We propose that adequate funds be appropriated for this research, 
where it is really needed to assure a full food basket for our increasing 
population. 

We have but little undeveloped land to explore in America, but 
we can and must make research our new agricultural frontier. To 
accomplish this, we must make certain that research is far more 
adequately financed than it is today, both by the Federal and State 
Governments. 

RESEARCH NEEDS IN OATS 


While briefly telling you my thoughts about the overall support 
of agricultural research, I feel that I can most effectively point out the 
research needs in the field best known to me. I am going to tell you, 
quickly, some facts about oats, and about some of the dire needs for 
additional research funds in connection with that grain. 

Oats are the third most important cereal crop in the United States, 
from the standpoint of both acreage and dollar value. The oats crop 
is outranked only by corn and wheat. Oat acreage has been con- 
stantly on the increase during the past 20 years. There was a decided 
increase in acreage during the 1940’s over that of the 1930’s. The 
oat acreage now is greater than it was 10 years ago. ‘This year, oats 
will be grown on more than 43 million acres. There are no oats 
exported from this country. In fact, they are imported. At least 
96 percent of the entire crop is fed to livestock. 

Today, Old Dobbin is gone, but even though oats are not consumed 
by automobiles and tractors, oats still rank as a major feed crop. 
Research in poultry and livestock nutrition was the big factor in 
popularizing oats for feed. Poultry today consume as many oats as 
did horses and mules at the height of the horse-and-buggy days. A 
large percentage of oats also is recommended now in the rations of 
dairy and beef cattle, pigs, and sows. And let me point out that 
farmers have not been subsidized to raise oats or to feed them. Re- 
search uncovered the facts, and the farmer did the rest 


FEDERAL RESEARCH ALLOTMENT FOR OATS 


Now, in addition to the above facts, I wish to point out that while 
oats will be grown on more than 43 million acres this year, the current 
annual Federal research allotment to oats in all categories is only 
about $55,000. 
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Senator Younc. What do you mean that oats have not been 
subsidized? 

Mr. Western. Loans like they have on wheat and corn where they 
have them piled up in the bins. 

Senator YounG. They have supports on oats. 

Mr. Western. I did not get your statement. 

Senator Young. If they keep importing oats from Canada as they 
have in the past years it is going to cost the Government quite a bit 
of money to support oats. 

Mr. Wesrern. That we do not want. 

Senator Youna. There is a price-support program on oats. 

Mr. Western. But the price has never been such that any of them 
went into the loans to any extent. 

Senator Youne. Oh, yes, there will be about 20 million bushels this 
yeal 

Mr. Western. That is pretty small in comparison to the other 
crops. ‘The entire research allotment in oats in this country is about 
$55,000, which I feel sure you will agree is a ridiculously small amount 
of funds to be appropriated to cover all phases of Federal research on 
a crop valued at over $1 billion annually. 


LIMITED PERSONNEL 


As you can well imagine, with only $55,000 to work with, there are 
only three full-time men working on the entire Federal oats project. 
One of these men is located out at Beltsville. Most of his time is 
taken up by the collection and tabulation of data from the nurseries 
of the State e xpe riment stations; handling project reports for the Divi- 
sion of Cereal Crops and Diseases; the growing, collecting and storing 
of the various varieties for supplying cooperators; and the dissemina- 
tion of hybrid material to experiment stations in this country and those 
of other countries. The remainder of his time is taken up in answer- 
ing letters coming to the Department, and in writing oat production 
bulletins. All of this is essential work but leaves little time for basic 
research. 

The other two Federal men are located at Ames, Iowa. They are 
able to devote only about one-half of their time to basic and funda- 
mental research. 

Even with limited personnel, much progress has been made in the 
development of disease-resistant oats varieties with superior grain 
characteristics. The culture of these varieties in place of the old, 
susceptible sorts has contributed hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
Nation’s economy. But our past progress won’t take care of the 
future. Even with the excellent cooperation of the State experiment 
stations, our oat breeders are unable to keep up with the ever-in- 
creasing new races of rust and other new diseases which build up to 
threaten the crop. 


NEW AND DESTRUCTIVE DISEASES 


New and destructive strains of older diseases, such as the rusts and 
smuts and new diseases, such as Victoria blight and Septoria black 
stem, are constantly appearing. Crown rust, stem rust, and the smuts 
were primarily responsible for declining oat yields, acreages, and pro- 
duction, previous to the development and widespread growing of the 
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resistant Victoria derivatives. These superior varieties were severely 
damaged by Helminthosporium victoriae, a new oat disease. For- 
tunately, this destructive new disease was quickly brought under con- 
trol by the rapid and widespread shift to Clinton and other resistant 
Bond derivatives. These superior Bond derivatives, along with all 
other commonly grown varieties, are now threatened with relatively 
new races of Crown and stem rust and Septoria black stem. New 
varieties are now being distributed, which are resistant to most of the 
races of Crown rust now present in North America. We do not yet 
have adequate resistance to Septoria black stem in good agronomic 
varieties. New races of the rusts and smuts capable of attacking 
these new resistant varieties doubtless will appear. Furthermore, 
other diseases, such as Septoria black stem, red leaf, H. Avenae, the 
root rots, et cetera, represent a serious threat to the national oat crop. 

May I deviate there from this report to say that this last year 
Septoria black stem, a new oat disease, did 15 percent damage to 
lowa’s oat crop, which is the largest State growing oats; 12 percent in 
Minnesota; 5 percent in South Dakota; and 22 percent in Wisconsin, 
the third largest oat State; and 12 percent in Illinois, which is the 
fourth largest oat-growing State. The Septoria black stem disease 
spread from the stems to the oat heads, causing the kernels to turn 
black, making many of these oats unfit for milling, feed and also dam- 
aging the crops to the extent that | mentioned percentagewise. 


MAINTAINING OATS IN PROPER BALANCE TO FARM ECONOMY 


In order to keep oats a profitable national crop and also to maintain 
its proper balance in the farm economy, continuous breeding and 


improvement programs are necessary. New and destructive diseases 
and physiological races of these diseases are constantly appearing 
New varieties with resistance to them, and with improved yield, grain 
quality, increased hardiness, strength of straw, et cetera, must be 
developed, with special adaptation to the different oat-growing regions. 
Basic research on the rusts, smuts, and other disease organisms has 
been neglected at the expense of developing agronomic varieties 
resistant to the current and more destructive races of these diseases 

We have literally been running around with our shirttails on fire, 
trying to catch up with the diseases that are taking the present crop, 
and not doing any work at all, to speak of, in trying to do basic research 
for the diseases that are ahead of us 


EXPANDED OAT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


An expanded, cooperative, coordinated national oat improvement 
program should enable each State to immediately benefit from new 
basic information pertaining to oat improvement, from the develop- 
ment of new germ plasm with resistance to the various races and 
new diseases as they appear. It is only through an expanded program 
of fundamental and applied research that we can hope to maintain 
and increase the production, quality, and value of our national oat 
crop. 

In my opinion, if we are to maintain and increase the production 
and quality of our national oat crop, it will require funds in the amount 
of $150,000 annually, divided as follows: 

Disease investigations $75, 000 
Agronomic investigations 0, 000 


Technical and semitechnical assistants and operat : 25, 000 
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In closing, I wish to go on record as stating that it would not be 
feasible, even if funds were available, to initiate an expanded program 
as outlined above in one single year. Personnel and facilities could 
not be rapidly assembled. It is therefore proposed that this program 
be initiated and expanded annually for the next 3 years on the follow- 
ine basis: 


PROPOSAL FOR INCREASE IN DIVISION OF CEREAL CROPS AND DISEASES 


The portions of the proposed program to be started annually will 
depend on personnel available. It is suggested that an annual 
increase of $50,000 for oat investigations in the Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases for each of the next 3 years would alleviate the 
critical need for additional fundamental and applied research in our 
national oat improvement program. 

I would like to state that I think this is a very small amount and 
it is being considered in only asking an increase of $50,000 a year in 
a crop valued at over a billion dollars annually, as important as it is 
to our food and livestock feed program in America. 

That concludes my statement, and I will be glad to answer any 
questions you have. 

Senator YounG. You do not look upon this as a subsidy to agri- 
culture, the research funds? 

Mr. Western. As a subsidy to agriculture? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Western. I do not know exactly just how you mean that. 


SUBSIDIES 


Senator Young. You were talking about subsidies in your state- 
ment. When the Federal Government appropriates money for 
research to agriculture or for research to industry, do you look upon 
that as a subsidy? 

Mr. WestERN. No; I-wouldn’t say so. 

Senator Youne. What do you mean by subsidies in your statement? 

Mr. Western. Well, I meant that the farmers are being subsi- 
dized to raise green manure crops and adding commercial fertilizers, 
are they not? And they have never been subsidized to raise oats or 
to feed them. 

Senator Younc. How do you distinguish between assistance in one 
form and a subsidy? Now, the newspapers and magazines of the 
Nation look upon this entire appropriation, or most of it, as a subsidy. 
You would not agree with them then? 

Mr. Western. No, funds spent on research are in no sense sub- 
sidies. I would say that we have got to have this research if we are 
going to go ahead. We have no land to explore, and research has 
got to be our new frontier for agriculture, as I see it. If we are going 
to feed our people, it is going to have to be done with the help of 
research. We have to learn how to overcome diseases and insect 
pests, to make better use of our fertilizers, protect our soil and 
increase our yield per acre, to make sure that we have an adequate 
food supply for our ever-increasing population. 

Senator Youna. The Federal Government makes available in 
funds for research to industry about a billion dollars a year, That is 
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about 40 to 70 percent of all of the research money spent by industry 
When the Federal Government helps industry to the tune of a billion 
dollars a year, would you call that a subsidy or just assistance? 

Mr. Western. I did not know that industry received that much 
for research. 

Senator Youna. That is the record of our appropriations. 

Mr. Western. Certainly, our agricultural research programs have 
not been receiving that kind of money. 


TOTAL SPENT FOR AGRICULTURE RESEARCH 


Senator Youna. On agricultural research it is about $57 million 
for the whole United States for the agricultural industry. 

Mr. Western. Many of our commercial organizations, including 
my own, are providing a lot of money for fundamental basic research 
at our station experiment stations, by way of fellowships and direct 
grants. 

Senator Youna. The only reason I question that sudsidy state- 
ment is that we hear so much about it. Every time we appropriate 
a dollar for agriculture, no matter for what purpose, it is always 
called a subsidy. But we can appropriate billions for other segments 
of the economy, and somehow or another it is never looked upon as 
a subsidy, it is assistance or something on tax amortization, or some- 
thing of that nature. 

LOSS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Western. Senator Young, in the last 10 years, our Division 
of Cereal Crops and Diseases in this country has lost 25 percent of 
all of their personnel because of either decrease in appropriations or 
salary increases that they have had to take care of out of current 
appropriations. I do not believe there is another division in our 
Government that can Say they have been hurt that badly. 

Senator Younac. That is right, I agree with you 100 percent. 

Mr. WesTerRN. We just cannot understand why that type of thing 
has happened. 

Senator Youna. One of the reasons it has happened is because of 
the tremendous public sentiment built up because of the magazine 
articles on subsidies to agriculture. It finally gets to the point that 
everything we do for agriculture is a subsidy, and that is hurting 
badly. 

Mr. Western. I work with farmers a lot, Senator Young, and 
some farmers asked me in Lowa last year: 

Why are we continually having to take these subsidy payments on the adding 
of fertilizer and soil improvement programs when we are doing it anyway? Why 
shouldn’t we have more money for research? We cannot do research, and we 
have got to have somebody do it for us. So they ought to cut some of these 
things down and turn it over to research, 

Senator YounG. I know there are many farmers that feel that way, 
but I suppose in many areas of the United States you would not get 
a full measure of soil conservation, or as much as we would like to 
have, though any other methods. That is the best argument that is 
put up in behalf of the payments. There are many farmers that 
think the other way. 
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Mr. Western. These farmers said that it was important when it 
started, that they benefited by it. For every dollar spent on com- 
mercial fertilizer they get from $3 to $5 in return for it, and now they 
are all doing it. : 

Senator YounG. The same thing is true of research. You get 100 
percent return or more on research. 

Mr. Hugues. Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that if we were fail- 
ing to produce enough food for the people of the United States I 
believe they would consider then this research was a subsidy to the 
consumer, in an effort to raise enough food for them. 

Senator Youne. We are increasing our population at the rate of 


) 


about 3 million a year, and our problem probably 10 or 15 years 


from now, maybe even in a shorter period, will be just the opposite 
from what we have now, when there are food shortages. 

Mr. Hueues. I wish they would appreciate our position now, 
because we are trying to protect them from that happening in that 
period. 

Senator Youna. Actually, we do not have much of a surplus now. 

Mr. Hueues. It is a very small one in proportion to the total food 
requirements of the country. 

Senator Youna. Any nation ought to carry about the reserves we 
have now. 

Mr. Huaues. I think Mr. Fletcher would like to say something. 

Mr. Donautp F.Letrcuer. If I may give my prepared statement to 
the clerk and then just make a few remarks in regard to it, I would 
appreciate it. I know your time is going fast. 

Senator Youna. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT By Donatp G. FLETCHER 


My name is Donald G. Fletcher. I am executive secretary of the Rust Preven- 
tion Association, Minneapolis, Minn., representing the milling industry, the grain 
trade, elevator organizations, national implement companies and the railroads 
of the North Central States. 

My organization, for 30 years, has been carrying on a program of education to 
acquaint the growers, the processors, and the consumers of grain and grain 
products of the damage done by black stem rust. We have endeavored to make 
clear the complex problem, how it affects the income of the producer, the process- 
ing problems of the manufacturer and the cost to the consumer. The responsi- 
bility of the individual, the State and the Nation has been pointed out. 

The economical production of high quality small grains results in a high 
standard of living for both producer and consumer. Scientific knowledge which 
will permit growers to produce agequate food fiber and forage crops to feed and 
clothe out ever-increasing population can only come from a better understanding 
of the reasons behind our plant, soil, and animal problems. 

Agricultural research is the key which will help to solve many of our present 
and future problems. Major steps in agricultural progress are few and may not 
occur more than 2 or 3 times in a lifetime. These major steps are the result of 
many years of painstaking work by many people. 

Greatly increased effort now is needed if we at this time and our children’s 
children are to benefit by the scientific knowledge which is needed to provide 
sufficient food and clothing to maintain even our present standard of living in 
the years ahead. Agricultural research is the only answer to many of the crop 
production problems. The Nation must depend upon the State experiment sta- 
tions, the U. 8. Department of Agriculture and a very few private research foun- 
dations to do this technical work. 

All of the people benefit as a result of advancing our knowledge of agricultural 
problems. ‘The producer, the processor and the consumer all directly or in- 
lirectly depend on adequate production of quality agricultural products to 
maintain a high standard of living 
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Plant and animal diseases and insect pests must be controlled if crops are to be 
produced economically. Research is necessary to answer the how of these 
problems. 

Our organization has taken the lead in pointing out the responsibility of the 
States, industry and the Federal Government in providing facilities, men and 
funds to speed up agricultural research. 

Many agricultural problems needing research are regional and national in 
nature and must be sponsored and coordinated by the l nited States Dey partme nt 
of Agriculture. For example, stem rust spores are ¢ arried hundreds of miles by 
the wind. Rust-resistant varieties of grain and ne of 1 t-breeding 


barberry bushes are necessary in areas where rust ms ay not be an ajor pl »blem in 
order that other areas miles away can be protected from this scourge of the grain- 
fields which destroys millions of bushels of grain annually. The safe production 


of grains (wheat, oats, barley, and rye) in the United States is now known to 
depend on rust control in Mexico and Canada as well as at home 

We recognize the necessity of economy by the Federal Government just as it is 
for the individual. We ask, however, that this committee carefully evaluate the 
agricultural research projects of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the allotments to the land-grant colleges in the hope that more adequate provision 
may be made for these most important phases of our agricultural progra 


eral 
SUPPORT FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Donatp Fiercuer. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee, there is a surge of interest throughout the country, in 
favor of agricultural research. There is not any question about it. 
All you have to do is read the platforms of our two major political 
parties. Both of them include strong support for agricultural research, 
and it is evident from the testimony of these men today that the 
people in the States are supporting research. Every one of these men 
have appeared before their State legislatures ia behalf of agricultural 
research. I happen to have appeared in five States in behalf of 
research for agriculture, and every one of these States is supporting re- 
search more adequately in 1953-54 than they have in the past. 


1940 STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


In 1940 the 48 States appropriated $13 million for research at 
their State experimentation stations. At the present time State 
agricultural research funds have increased to about $57 million. The 
Federal Government appropriated about $29 million in 1940 and it is 
now $57 million. On the basis of the present dollar value there has 
not been any increase in the Federal appropriation because the $57 
million will purchase little more than the $29 million did in 1940 
The States however have actually increased their allotments for 
agricultural research from $13 million to $57 million. 

The work that the State people are doing is of the utmost impor- 
tance, because they are the closest to the grass roots and know inti- 
mately the local problems. ‘The funds that the land grant colleges 
are requesting from the Federal Government are going right back to 
the States, they are being divided and used right on the ground in 
the States where the particular problems are occurring. However, 
we must have Federal appropriations when we have regional and 
national problems. There must be coordination of such work by the 
Federal Government because the States are not set up to cross bound- 
aries and work together on such regional crop problems as smut, rust 
mosaic, green bugs, or epidemics of animal pests such as foot-and- 
month disease. 
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Senator Youne. There would be a tremendous duplication if the 
Federal Government did not help direct the problem. 

Mr. Donatp Fuiercuer. That is right. It must be coordinated, 
it must be integrated with the work of the States. The research and 
control people are working very closely on that basis, with the State 
authorities on all such problems in agriculture. 


EXPERIMENT IN MEXICO 


| have just returned from Mexico, and in Mexico the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Mexican Gavimeations, in cooperation with our 
Federal Government and the States concerned, are working on the 
improvement of food crops. They are particularly interested in pro- 
ducing adapted varieties of wheat which are high yielding and have 
resistance to diseases and insect pests. Just as with us, stem rust is 
one of their chief hazards. 

Mexico is helping us solve many of our wheat improvement prob- 
lems by testing our new hybrid crosses under their severe disease 
conditions. Their cooperation makes it possible to grow an extra 
generation out of doors during the winter, thus speeding up the work. 
lL brought back small increases of a number of hybrid varieties of 
grains that had been produced in Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. These showed varying degrees of resistance to race 15—-B, 
and the other races that attack the present varieties that now are 
being grown commercially in the United States and Canada. 

A situation will develop in the next 2 or 3 years south of the border 
which will be of tremendous importance to the winter wheat as well 
as the spring wheat growers of this country. 


ADDITIONAL WHEAT ACREAGE IN LOWER RIO GRANDE 


In the southern Rio Grande area they are just completing a new 
dam which will irrigate between 300,000 and 400,000 acres. Much 
of that acreage will be in cotton, citrus, vegetables, and other crops of 
that kind, but at least 100,000 acres will be in wheat. Some of this 
wheat will be of the old native wheats, which are susceptible to every 
race of rust that we have in North Americ: 

In past years, stem rust has developed in southern Texas and 
northern Mexico and blown north into the winter wheat area, increas- 
ing there, but doing very little damage except in an occasional year, 
and then hitting the grain in the spring wheat territory and Canada 
with a vicious blow that has destroyed millions of bushels in years past. 

With added wheat acreage planted in the lower Rio Grande Valley, 
the hard winter wheat area of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, 
Missouri, and Nebraska, may be in exactly the same position that 
the spring wheat territory and Canada are now. Rust can build up 
rapidly south of the border and attack our winter wheat early enough 
to cause the same type of severe damage we now experience in the 
northern part of the Great Plains. 

New problems will arise. We cannot afford to wait until the 
emergency hits. Research to help answer these problems is needed 
now. 

In many projects, only a few thousand dollars is needed to double 
or triple the research done on crops whose value runs into hundreds 
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of millions of dollars. About $900,000 is now being spent on research 
by the Division of Cereal Crops of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering. Several times this amount will be 
needed by this one Division in a few years if the questions now being 
asked by our producers are to be answered. An increase of approx- 
imately $500,000 this vear is urgently needed to expand research on 
wheat, oats, barley, corn, flax, rice, sorghums, and forage crops. 
Gentlemen, such an increased expenditure this year will be worth 
several times this amount spent 5 years from now. 

If we are going to keep up with our population increases and provide 
the food that is necessary to feed the people, we must have basic and 
applied agricultural research to draw on which will give us the neces 
sary information, before the emergency occurs, not after it arises. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL SEED STORAGE LABORATORY 


I have a statement which was prepared in regard to a phase of re- 
search work that is very vital to all of us. I refer to the establishment 
of a National Seed Storage Laboratory. Its need, operation and cost 
are discussed in the statement I hope you will permit me to include 
with my testimony. 

Senator Youna. That may be done 

(The information referred to follows 


NATIONAL SEED STORAGE LABORATORY 


Need.—In plant breeding programs it is essential to have available large 
collections of breeding materials which may contain characters such as diseas 
resistance, hardiness, quality, productivity, size, ete., which are necessary to t 
breeding work. Present commercial varieties may lack essential characters which 
can be found only in the original plant materials introduced from the plant 
native habitat. In some cases, original plant breeding materials introduced from 
abroad or collected in this country at considerable expense have been lost 
Original materials which have served their immediate purpose in breeding pro- 
grams have sometimes been discarded. The development of hybrid corn, for 
example, has resulted in the rapid disappearance of the old adapted varieties 
which should be preserved as a reservoir of future breeding material. Plant 
breeders, seedsmen, State experiment stations, and others have long recognized 
the need for a laboratory for maintaining plant breeding stocks on a national seale 
It is considered a Federal responsibility since it would serve the various State 
agencies as well as private breeders 

The greater proportion of agricultural crop breeding material can be held in the 
form of seed. If kept under optimum conditions of humidity and temperature, 
the seed will remain viable for long periods without necessity for regrowing. For 
this reason a national seed storage facility is the most economical way to hold 
valuable plant material for future use. 

In 1944, the National Research Council of the National Academy of Science 
pointed out the national need for the preservation of valuable plant germ plasm 
The Food and Agricultural Organization has recognized the problem as worldwide 
The Seed Advisory Committee at its meeting in February 1952 recommended 
as follows: 

“The Committee reemphasized the need for continuing a national program for 
the introduction and evaluation of new crop plants and the necessity for the 
preservation of such valuable breeding stocks. This specifically refers to the 
proposed storage facilities to be located at Fort Collins, Colo. It was pointed 
out that the maintenance of plant germ plasm is of importance from the defense 
standpoint and also represents a natural resource that cannot be replaced. It 
was recommended that every effort be made to obtain specific funds to provide 
the national facilities needed in this program for the preservation of breeding 
stocks.”’ 

The Grain Advisory Committee at its meeting in March 1952 recommended as 
follows: 
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‘To insure that valuable germ plasm and plant breeding stocks are available 
for future as well as present crop improvement research, a seed storage facility 
operated on a national scale should be established. Fort Collins, Colo., appears 
to be a satisfactory location. A specific appropriation for the construction of such 
a facility along with funds for its proper maintenance should be provided at the 
earliest possible date.’’ 

Other groups which have recently gone on record in support of a national seed 
storage facility include the American Society of Agronomy, the American Seed 
Trade Association, the National Association of Wheat Growers, the Colorado 
Seed Growers Association, and the American Society of Sugar Beet Technologists. 

Plan.—The laboratory would consist of a building, approximately 50 feet by 
100 feet and contain 12 cold storage chambers which would hold seed at controlled 
temperatures ranging from 0° F. to 32° F. and at humidities ranging from 30 to 


10 percent. Three other laboratory rooms and some office space would also be 
required. Equipment to provide constant temperature and humidity would be 
essential. Greenhouse space should be available in the neighborhood of the labor- 


atory for testing germ-plasm materials in storage. 

Humidity is the most expensive condition to control, and for this reason the 
laboratory should be located in the drier areas of the West. Cold temperatures 
are also important and so a higher altitude in the northern United States is prefer- 
able A location at a State experiment station is desirable to provide greenhouse 
space, library facilities, and other related needs. 

\ survey has been made to determine whether there were any such Government 


facilities already available in the Department or known to the General Services 
Administration or the military No such facilities, or facilities which could be 
converted at reasonable cost, have been located. However, the Colorado A ori- 
cultural College at Fort Collins, Colo., has offered to deed land to the Government 
for the construction of the building and to provide greenhouse and other facilities. 
This location is well suited for the requirements of the national seed storage facil- 
ity It is proposed, therefore, that the laboratory be located there. 

Cost At 1952 construction cost levels, it is estimated that the laboratory with 


its equipment for providing controlled temperatures and humidities will cost ap- 
proximately $350,000. 

After the laboratory has been completed, it is estimated that it will require 
approximately $75,000 annually to staff and operate it. 

Mr. Donatp Fuiretrcuer. The storage will provide a germ-plasm 
bank that our plant breeders can draw on in the future. Today we 
have lost many of the old varieties which may possess a character 
which would be of great value at some future time. 

Senator Haypen. It would not be very expensive to store that? 

Mr. Donaup Fiercuer. No, sir; it would not, and it would protect 
seed of any crop that is propagated by seed for future generations. 
I think it is a very worthwhile program and it is supported by many 
organizations. 

This item is not included in your budget this year, but it is worthy 
of your immediate consideration. 

The overall needs of research are relatively small when compared 
to other expenditures of the Federal Government. The destructive 
forces in the world have billions alloted to them with little argument. 
I trust this committee will find it possible to allot more adequate 
financial aid to projects as constructive and long lasting as agricultural 
research. 

Senator Youna. Are there any questions? 

Senator DworsHak. There is one question that occurs to me as to 
the gentlemen from far distant points that have converged upon the 
Capital and made a very impressive presentation. 
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CONFERENCES WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES 


I wonder if you are conferring with the officials in the executive 
Department of Agriculture in this instance, to stress the importance 
of these research projects in meeting some of these diseases and pests? 

Mr. Rosert Fiercuer. I might answer that, Senator. While we 
have been here this week, the entire week we have conferred with 
people in the Agricultural Research Administre tion, the Department 
of Agriculture administration, the Bureau of rlant Industry, the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and the Grain Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Administration 

Senator DworsHak. Apparently you have gotten around 

Senator Youne. They are all excellent visitors. They have me sold. 
Do they have you sold? 

Senator DworsHak. They speak from the grassroots. 

Mr. Hugues. | might add that of recent years the Department has 
instituted a practice of bringing in advisory committees of producers 
to advise them on these things so that they get the benefit of ow 
experience and our problems out there, and to be sure that they keep 
their projects in the right way that we want them to go on these things 

Senator Youna. I think the same thing is true of oats as with 
wheat, with respect to these old varieties. It is pretty hard to find 
an oat variety that was grown even 20 years ago 

Mr. Western. This man in Beltsville, Mr. Kaufman, continues to 
raise the oats out at Aberdeen, Idaho, and to bring them back and 
keep that supply in a small way 

Senator Youna. Varieties that were grown years ago? 

Mr. Western. That is right, but this store of plant germ plasm 
needs to be taken care of and will be taken care of in this program 
Mr. Fletcher just mentioned 

Senator Youna. My observation—and it may not be correct—is 
that we do not have as much need for developing new varieties of 
barley as we have oats and wheat and other commodities; is that 
right? 

Mr. Fletcher, you seem to be an expert on practically all of this 

Mr. Donatp Fiercner. We have the barley expert of all time 
with us, Mr. John Parker. 

Mr. Jonn Parker. Senator, vou very generously gave us our little 
time ahead of the whole Forest Service, so I hesitate to take any more 
time 


Senator Younac. We would be clad to have vou 


Mr. Parker. But we will agree with vour suggestion or comment 


that in general, with some exceptions, barley research has been the 
orphan child, both as to Federal attention and State attention, and | 
have to add that until 8 vears ago industry itself did not take thought 
sufficiently about barlev research and barley improven ts Now 
all three parties are more coenizant of the needs and our little state- 
ment this morning requested vou to clve attention to the Federal part 


of that need. 
The North Dakota station, for example, has never made any full 
time effort on barley breeding until beginning about 8 years ago. 
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Now they have some very promising material coming along. So that 
in general, barley has been somewhat neglected. And having been 
28 vears in wheat improvement, and only 8 years in barley improve- 
ment, [ am in somewhat of a position to compare the two, and the 
barley crop generally has not been given the attention that was 
needed. 

Thank you. 

Senator Youna. Does that complete your testimony? 

Mr. Donaip FietcHer. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Lambert? 


AssoctATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. W. V. LAMBERT, DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 
AND DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA; C. E, F. GUTTERMAN, DI- 
RECTOR OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY; AND L. E, HAWKINS, VICE DIRECTOR OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Youne. Dr. Lambert, we are happy to have you appear 
here today. 

You are appearing here in behalf of-—— 

Mr. Lampert. The agricultural experiment stations in the coun- 
try—all of them. 

Senator Youne. And your appropriation for the fiscal year 1953 
was $13,441,208? 

Mr. Lampert. $12,000,000 for the current fiscal year. There has 
been a million dollars included in there for the 1954 fiscal year which 
would make it $13,441,208. 

Senator Young. And the 1954 revised is $14,000,000? 

Mr. Lampert. No; it would be $13,000,000. There is $12,441,208 
in the current year, as | have the figures, and there is $1,000,000 
increase in the budget for 1954. 

Senator Youne. During your testimony, you will speak to that 
increase? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. 

Senator Youne. You have a statement? 

Mr. Lampert. I would like to introduce my colleague here, Mr. 
C. E. F. Gutterman, of the Cornell station, in New York, and Director 
Lewis Hawkins of the Oklahoma station. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, I have a plane connection that is going 
to force me to leave before we probably can get through, and if | may 
be excused after I summarize this statement these other gentlemen 
will carry on, and I am sure they can answer any questions. 

Senator Youne. Very well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Lampert. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee and the consideration this committee has always 
given to agricultural research. We are appearing in support of this 
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item of $13,441,208 in the budget for fiscal which represents an increase 
of $1,000,000 over the amount appropriated in the current fiscal year. 

We want to point out, however, that this additional $1 million will 
not do the job that we think is necessary for agriculture. Actually, 
we requested the Department of -\gric vulture last year to include an 
item of $7,500,000 in the budget for increasing the support of research 
in agriculture, and we made that similar request to the Budget Bureau. 
However, only an item of $1 million was included, and that will not 
actually meet the increased costs that have occurred. 

Last summer we asked each station director to furnish us an esti- 
mate of what would be required in the way of funds to do an adequate 
job in his State. The total amount of those requests that we received 
amounted to between $12,000,000 and $12,500,000. 

It is our judgment, and we believe—and this is concurred in by most 
of the able people in agriculture—that an expanded research program 
in agriculture must be a continuing expanded program which is neces- 

sary to meet the needs of this very broad industry. 

Farmers, like all businessmen, are up against the problem of getting 
less for what they produce and paying more for what they buy. 
They have got to meet in part those problems by increased efficiency 
so that is very important. 


PALEY COMMISSION REPORT 


I am sure you are all acquainted with the recent report of the Paley 
Commission, which indicates the mineral resources in this country are 
reaching exhaustion, and in the relatively near future, if we continue 
to use them as we are, we will deplete our resources. 

That means that we must either import those critical materials like 
minerals, or else find substitutes. We will probably do both, but if 
we must find substitutes, | am sure that agriculture is going to furnish 
some of the basic materials, and that is going to put additional drainage 
on our soil resources. We should not wait until that time comes to 
do the necessary research, we must be doing some of the research 
now, because, as you men know, research is a slow business. It 
usually is about 10 years, maybe, from the time you start a job until 
you hear something that is applicable in practice. I do not need to 
point out to you that agriculture is one of the Nation’s largest and 
most widespread and dynamic industries. 


OCCURRENCE OF NEW DISEASE 


As these men ahead of us today pointed out, we have these new 
diseases occurring. The organisms change, the viruses change, caus- 
ing animal and plant diseases, and you have that continual battle to 
maintain our status quo. You have just got to have research to 
meet those new problems. And it is necessary that we expand that 
research if we are going to meet the problems that are converging upon 
us all the time. 

The Department of Agriculture has many advisory committees. I 
believe they have about 250 men, able leaders of the Nation, on these 
advisory committees. And almost universally these men have urged 
an increased and stronger research program for agriculture. 
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The experiment stations have similar advisory committees, and we 
find the same story. 

The people on the farms—and we speak because we are pretty 
close to the people on the farms in the experiment stations—are 
calling continually for more and more research information. 

We want to urge, and these men ahead of us here have urged, 
that we give more attention to basic research, because basic research, 
if we had more of it, would give us the answers to many of these 
problems that would shortcut all of this empirical type of research 
that we must do. 

We get a fire today and we are trying to put it out, but we don’t 
have the basic facts necessary, and only basic research is going to 
give us that kind of information, and it is going to take time to get 
that. 

NEED FOR STRONGER RESEARCH PROGRAM 


So we want to urge that we have a stronger and continuing basic 
research program in the Nation. 

Senator Haypren. There are some people in the Congress, however, 
who do not appreciate basic research because you cannot tell in 
advance what you are going to find. 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. That is very true. But we know 
from experience that it has been the tool that really has paid off big. 

Senator Haypren. You try this and you try that and you try some- 
thing else, and then maybe afterwards, if you get 1 out of 20 or 1 out 
of 40 experiments to work, that is the 1 that pays off. 

Mr. Lampert. That is right, and it pays off so big that it pays for 
all of the others, and then some. And | am sure that all scientists 
will tell you that that basic research is absolutely essential to the 
problem. 

Of course, we must continue our applied research, And we have, 
I think, in the United States probably, and through the Department 
of Agriculture and the agricultural experiment stations, the best 
research organization in the world, barring none. No country has a 
research organization that is as good as ours, to handle these problems. 
But we do need more manpower and more funds, to meet the many 
problems that are coming up, that are necessary to get us the answers 
for the future 


INDUSTRY'S CONTRIBUTION TO RESEARCH 


Ll have put here on page o of mv statement figures taken out of a 
recent report by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the research and 
development board of the Department of Defense as to what industry 
is putting into research. 

Two percent is the average of all industries. We are putting in 
between 0.30 and 0.35 of 1 percent of our gross sales, in research, as 
compared with 2 percent in industry. 

In aircraft you are putting in 13 percent. Of course, much of that 
is defense at the present time. 

Progress in industry—I do not care which one it is—is going to be 
geared closely to how much we are willing to put into research. Agri- 
culture is way down. At the same time, agriculture is contributing 
about 9 percent to the gross economy of the nation, or the gross 
income. 
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Senator Youna. In order to have a higher standard of living, with 
ordinary taxes, it means that if we are going to compete with the rest 
of the world we are going to have to do as much as we can on research, 
to cut down our costs. 

Mr. Lampert. That is right, to make ourselves more efficient. 

Senator Young. Make our production more stabie. 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. Continuity, stability, and efficiency; 
all three of them, are very, very important. 

I do not believe it is necessary to go through the rest of this state- 
ment, but I would like to have this included in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, if that is possible. 

Senator Youne. We will be very happy to 

Mr. LamsBert. And I do want to say this, that in the experiment 
stations we have this team, the research people, and the extension 
people, who work together side by side as a team We try to get the 
new facts for them, and they take them to the farm people. "T feel 
that that teamwork between the extension people and the station 
people has paid tremendous CEenes to the farm people in this 
country, and it is continuing to pay big dividends. I just want to 
say that because, as ieatak of Extension, as well as Director of 
Experimentation, I feel that that teamwork should continue, and I 
hope that we can get the continuing support of this committee for 
increasing and maintaining the stability of those programs. 

Thank you very much. [am very sorry I have to run off, but I am 
sure that plane is not going to wait. 

Senator Youne. That is perfectly all right. Your statement will 
appear in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE [EXPERIMENT STATION 
COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND Pouticy By W. V. LAMBERT, NEBRASKA, 
CuHarRMAN; L. E. Hawkins, Oxtanoma; M. T. BucHANAN, WASHINGTON; 
C. E. F. Gurerman, New Yor«K 


We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee and want to 
express our thanks for the careful consideration which the committee has always 
given to requests for support of work in the agricultural experiment stations. 
Our appearance is to urge your support of the item of $13,441,208 included in the 
current budget as payments to States for the conduct of research in the State 
agricultural experiment stations. This represents an increase of $1,000, 000 over 
the amount appropriated in the current fiscal vear. 


We want to point out, however, that we do not consider the increase of $1,000,000 
adequate to develop the kind of a research program that is needed in agriculture 
Our original request to the USDA and the Budget Bureau was for an increase 
of $7,500,000, an amount equivalent to 1% increments under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946. This act, as you will recall, authorized an 
increase in appropriations of $20,000,000 to strengthen research in the agricultural 


experiment stations. To date, only $5,000,000 has been appropriated—an amount 
scarcely sufficient.to match the decreased purchasing power of the dollar that 
has occurred since the passage of that act. 

Last summer we asked each experiment station director to give us a statement 
relative to some of the most important problems facing farmers in his State and 
an estimate of the funds that would be required for an adequate research program 
on these problems. As you can appreciate these covered a very wide range of 
subjects. To staff and carry out the kind of a program that was recommended 
would require at least an additional $12,500,000 in the next fiscal year. We 
were assured that the manpower situation is now adequate for such a program 

It is our judgment, and we believe this is concurred in by most of the able people 
engaged in en that a continuing expansion of the agricultural researc teh 
activities of the Nation is essential to the continued welfare of this major indu 
There are many reasons for this. Farmers, like all businessmen, must continue to 
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increase their efficiency. Research and agricultural education have been major 
factors in helping farmers to increase efficiency. Today the need for increased 
efficiency is greater than ever. At present farmers are in a position of disadvantage 
due to the increased cost of the things they must buy and decreased prices for the 
things they sell. Increasing efficiency always has and will continue to help farmers 
through such periods. 

The recent report of the Paley Commission, as you will recall, pointed out that 
many of the basic mineral supplies in the United States will be exhausted in the 
relatively near future if current rates of use continue. This leaves us two alter- 
natives, either to import most of such materials or to find substitutes for them. 
Probably both alternatives will be necessary. If the latter, many of the sub- 
stitutes will likely have to come from agricultural materials. This would throw 
an additional burden upon our soil resources. To develop such substitutes will 
require much research. Research is a slow process and we cannot afford to wait 
until the need is upon us before we begin the research. 

While we are experiencing surpluses in some agricultural commodities today 
it is well to remember that our population is growing rapidly. If the current 
rate of increase continues it is probable that a generation hence we will need all 
of the products from America’s farms to feed the population adequately. It is 
essential in the meantime that all possible steps be taken to conserve soil resources 
and to learn what can be done to step up crop and livestock yields. Facts from 
the research laboratories will be more and more essential as we approach that 
period when population demands will place great stresses upon our food producing 
capacity. 

Agriculture is one of the Nation’s largest, most widespread and dynamic 
industries. A continuous source of new information is needed if farmers are to 
meet the new problems confronting them. Ever new and better methods and 
practices are required, improved plants and animals are essential, better market- 
ing facilities and processes are needed. The biological agents, such as insects 
and disease-producing bacteria and viruses, are continually changing. Often 
these changes come rapidly and research is hard put to get the facts needed to 
control them. If agriculture is to prosper the positive forces must overbalance 
the negative. All of us must face up to the fact that continuing research will 
be required to meet these situations. 

The Department of Agriculture has many advisory committees representing 


various segments of the agricultural industry. Altogether about 250 men are 
represented on these committees. Most of the State experiment stations like- 
wise have such committees. Almost universally these committees have recom- 


mended and urged that research activities be strengthened as rapidly as possible. 
They have pointed out that such research will help to insure agriculture a posi- 
tion in the Nation’s economy comparable to that of other industries and that it 
will pay large dividends to farmers and the Nation as a whole. Since all of you 
are familiar with many of the ways in which such research has contributed to 
the Nation’s welfare we won’t impose upon your time by citing them. 

We want to urge that your committee give earnest consideration to the need for 
support of basic research. In the United States agricultural research is character- 
ized by both basie and applied phases. Each is essential but if agriculture is to 
make the progress necessary to meet the needs of this expanding industry a much 
stronger program of fundamental research is needed. Today we are collecting 
dividends on basic research done years ago. We are prepared to apply and are 
applying new knowledge in agriculture much faster than additional new basic 
knowledge is being developed for application. This might well be a limiting 
factor in future progress. In the main laboratories of the State experiment 
stations and the United States Department of Agriculture excellent facilities are 
available for such research. The needs now are for more manpower and funds to 
provide for assistants to key leaders now on our staffs. 

At the same time it is important that the scope of applied research be increased. 
Much of this research is done in the branch experiment stations of the State 
Agricultural experiment station and by the field stations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These stations are scattered widely throughout 
the farming areas of the United States and they are in the best position to adapt 
new discoveries to local conditions. Much of the increased State support in 
recent years has gone toward strengthening the program in these laboratories 
and in building new ones. On the other hand, a large part of the Federal-grant 
funds has been used for the support of research at the central laboratories of the 
experiment stations. These laboratories are staffed by able people well qualified 
to conduct basic research. Also from them come most of the young scientists 
upon whom the continuity of agricultural research must depend. The Federal 
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grants have provided continuity and stability to these activities and it is most 
essential that this support be continued and increased in line with the overall 
development of the research program in the United States. 

Since the establishment of the agricultural experiment stations, research in 
agriculture has been characterized by a large degree of cooperation, not only 
between the experiment stations but between the stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Federal Office of Experiment Stations has 
served very effectively as a coordinating agency. In recent years this coordina- 
tion has been strengthened by establishment of the Research Administration in 
United States Department of Agricuiture and through the regional research 
provisions of the Research and Marketing Act. These developments, plus the 
need of stretching limited budgets over large programs have furnished an added 
stimulus to more and more cooperation. Probably no other research program 
in the United States, or the world, is characterized by as high a degree of 
cooperation. 

At the present time the Nation is spending on agricultural research from both 
Federal and State funds between 0.3 and 0.35 of 1 percent of gross sales from 
America’s farms. This is inadequate for the job to be done and is much below 
what many of the major industries are spending for research. A recent report 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor and the 
Research and Development Board of the Department of Defense! point out the 
expenditures of various industries for research. These are indicated in the 
following table which shows the cost of research as a percent of sales 


Industry: 


Aircraft _ - 13. 0 
Flectrical machinery 6. 0 
Professional and scientific instruments 6. 0 
Chemicals 2.5 
Machinery (except electrical) _ - 1.8 
Motor vehicles _ - : 3 
Petroleum refining 6 
Primary and fabricated metals 6 
Other macnufacturing __ .6 
Nonmanufacturing- 1.7 
Average—all industries___ 2.0 


The average expenditure for research by all of the industries listed was 2 per- 
cent of gross sales. This is almost sixfold the expenditures for agricultural 
research. It indicates the importance of increased appropriations if agriculture 
is to be placed and kept on a par with other industries. Forty-five percent of the 
total cost of industrial research is being supported by the Federal Government. 
The proportion of Federal support varied from about 85 percent for the aircraft 
industry to a low of about 4 percent for petroleum refining. The total research 
cost of all industries reporting was nearly $2 billion, nearly half of which came 
from Federal funds. In contrast Federal support for agricultural research was 
only $56 million. Agriculture in 1952 contributed about 9 percent to the gross 
national income of the Nation. It is apparent from these data that support for 





agricultural research has lagged in relation to the size and contribution which 

the industry makes to the national welfare. 

In spite of the relatively limited funds available, much progress has been made 
Due largely to an increase in State appropriations many additio facilities and 
much equipment have been made available to the experiment stations since the 
close of the war. These institutions are now in good position to utilize additional 
manpower. Increased support for this purpose wot ld make it possibl to 
strengthen existing programs and to undertake new activiti 

Some idea of the magnitude of the research program in the experiment stat 
may be obtained from the publications issued by them. The publications by 
these institutions in fiscal year 1952 was as follows: 

Type of publication: Number 
Journal papers t, 245 
Bulletins 838 
Processed publications 5, 164 
Others - : ; ; 323 

These publications, represent progress on many fronts in agriculturé Many 


of them were in the nature of basic contributions to knowledge, while others took 


1 Industrial Research and Development. A preliminary report, January 1953. 
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the form of presenting new information to farm people. This new knowledge 


constitutes in a very real sense the foundation on which the agriculture of tomorrow 
must be built. 


In closing, we want to point out that the experiment stations have worked 
closely with the USDA, with many industrial groups and farm people. In getting 
new information to farm people, agricultural groups and the consuming public, 
the experiment stations have worked closely with and rely upon the agricultural 
extension service. We depend upon them to disseminate new information, to 
encourage its application for increased production and distribution at reduced 
costs. This intimate contact with agriculture and farm people keeps our workers 
close to farm problems. At the same time the men and women on our staffs 
are well trained to delve into the fundamental problems whose solution holds the 
key to future progress. 

Mr. Hawkrns. I was to speak for Mr. Sanders when you are ready 
for him. Did you want to discuss:the research program before taking 
up the extension program? 

Senator Youne. You have a $1,000,000 increase? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. What is that to be used for? 


FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR REFUND 


Mr. Hawkins. In response to that question, Senator Young, let me 
call your attention to the point that the Federal-grant funds to the 
States for research are presently only some 80 percent of the buying 
power that they were 10 years ago, that Federal-grant funds, other 
than the so-called research and marketing funds, not having been 
increased in 10 years’ time and longer, not have a purchasing power of 
only half what they did 10 years ago; that the research and marketing 
funds in the Federal-grant funds to the States, amounting to $5,000,- 
000 currently, for the present fiscal year helps restore, so to speak, or 
offset, that sharply decreased purchasing power of the old funds, but 
that it would take $7,500,000 in the research and marketing funds 
rather than the present $5,000,000 to equal the purchasing power of the 
Federal-grant funds of 10 years ago. 

Senator Haypren. That purchasing power I assume to be translated 
nto the ability to hire men with knowledge and skills. 

Mr. Hawkins. Ability to hire men of knowledge and skills, to buy 
laboratory equipment, to buy land, to build facilities, to buy feed for 
livestock, all of the total costs of the operation of research. 


REQUESTED INCREASE FOR 1954 


Now, I am getting directly to your question, Senator Young. This 
request of $1,000,000 increase for the coming year, fiscal 1954, still 
would be $1% million short of the amount necessary to restore or equal 
the purchasing power of the Federal grant funds to the States for 
agricultural research as of 10 years ago. 

Senator YounG. What is the amount of your authorization? 

Mr. Hawkrns. There is an open-end authorization, ves, sir. The 
amount spelled out in the authorization is $20,000,000, of which we 
now realize $5,000,000. 

Now, in addition, the law says the Congress is authorized to appro- 
priate such additional amounts as it deems advisable. It is spelled out 
up to $20,000,000. 


Senator Youna. Will this $1,000,000 be divided up among the 
States? 
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Mr. Hawkins. Yes; on the same formula as prescribed in the law. 

Senator Youna. I see. 

Are there any further questions? 

Senator Haypgen. What I would like to know is this: We have a 
new Secretary of Agriculture and new heads in many of our sections 
of the Department. 

Mr. Hawkins. I am under the impression from the newspaper 
accounts that the Secretary himself is well aware of the importance 
of research. 

Senator Haypen. They did not make this budget. This adminis- 
tration came in after the budget was made. Do you think that in 
making up the new budget for the following fiscal year—not the one 
we are considering now—that consideration will be given to increased 
funds for research? We are handicapped always here in Congress 
that when it is not in the budget then it is very difficult to go above 
it, whereas if the Department itseif would recognize the facts that you 
have oer. that to do the job on the scale we were proceeding on 
some years ago it is going to take more money, and they asked for it, 
it wa be a very different picture here. 

Mr. Hawkins. We are encouraged to hope from the public utter- 
ances of the men who are now in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in favor of and expressing their conviction of the need for and 
the value of agricultural research, that what you suggest will be a 
major consideration in the preparation of the budget request for the 
next Congress. 

Senator YounG. Senator Dworshak? 


COOPERATION OF STATES 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Are the various States maintaining an ag- 
gressive cooperative attitude in programs like this and doing every- 
thing to meet the current situation? 

Mr. Hawkins. There is no State in America but what it has 
expanded its research program in agriculture in these 10 years I refer 
to. You recognize, gentlemen, I say ‘expanded the program”’, irre- 
spective of cost. The States have, in other words, appropriated 
enough additional money to expand the program of work, notwith- 
standing the decreased buying power of the Federal grant moneys. 
So the States are coming forward with a larger and larger number of 
dollars per dollar of Federal grant money to support agricultural 
research. 

Senator DworsnHak. That is all. 

Senator Youna. Do you want to proceed with your next item? 


EXTENSION SERVICES 


Mr. Hawkins. Gentlemen, Director H. C. Sanders of the Louisiana 
State Agricultural Extension Service, representing the legislative 
committee for the agricultural extension service section of the Land 
Grant College and University Association was unable to remain 
for this part of the hearing and asked me to present portions of : 
prepared statemeht which he has submitted, and which total state- 
ment I would like to submit for the record, if 1 may 

Senator Youna. That will be satisfactory. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF H. C. SaNvERS OF THE LOUISIANA STATE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am H. C. Sanders, director 
of the agricultural extension service of the Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, representing the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, requesting that you approve the appropriations for 
cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics as recommended 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget. 

First, however, may I ask your careful and favorable consideration of the request 
for increased funds for research by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the State experiment stations. This research program is the basis of all 
extension work. 

I hope that you will not feel that I am immodest when I say that it is entirely 
possible that the funds you are spending for research in agriculture and home 
economics and the cooperative extension service give more in return than any 
other funds appropriated by the Congress. May I speak specifically for the 
Extension Service. Every dollar expended by the Congress for cooperative 
extension work is being ma ched by approximately $1.50 by people in the States 
and in the counties. In addition, the cooperative extension service has used and 
is using ane voluntary local leaders, who serve without pay—even without 
expenses. In 1951, 1,174,000 of such leaders assisted in the development of the 
Extension program, led local 4—H Clubs, and visited their neighbors to carry the 
information and methods which they had received from Extension personnel to 
other people who had not had an opportunity to participate in this program. 
Without this more than 1 million voluntary leaders, the program of the Extension 
Service would not have been so effective and would not be reaching the millions 
of people whom it is serving today. I believe that you will find that there are 
few comparable examples of such unselfish service. 

The funds which vou have been appropriating, and which we are requesting, 
plus the funds appropriated by the States and the counties for cooperative exten- 
sion work are used to employ slightly more than 12,500 professional workers. 
These are county agents, home demonstration agents, associate, assistant and 
1-H agents, all located in the counties, and specialists, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators, generally located at the college, whose primary function is to strengthen 
and support and assist county personnel. The program of this county personnel 
is not developed in Washington, nor is it developed in the State offices. In most 
of the 3,000 counties in which cooperative extension personnel are located, there 
is a local committee or council who at their own expense give time and effort in 
assisting extension personnel to determine the most pressing local problems and 
to establish programs for their solution. 

The activities of these people in a year add up to large figures. May I give 
you just a few for 1951, the last year for which complete reports are available. 
They made more than 3}4 million visits to farms and homes. More than 8 million 
people called at their offices for information. More than 8% million people 
called them on the telephone for information, guidance, and assistance. They 
held almost 2% million meetings, attended by more than 75 million people. They 
distributed more than 23 million bulletins, circulars, and pamphlets of their own 
State agricultural colleges and of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
They published 905,000 news stories and made 165,000 radio talks. They had 
more than 1% million women in organized home demonstration work and con- 
tacted 2 million other women in unorganized groups. They led more than 2 
million boys and girls in organized 4-H Club work and more than 300,000 young 
men and women in organizations sponsored for that age group. 

This personnel, basing its service on the local needs and locally expressed desires 
of the people, gave assistance in almost every phase of agriculture and of home life. 
These phases included all of our principal crops and principal types of livestock, 
the management of the farm business, farm records, marketing, and many types 
of community activities, including recreation and health. Likewise, in the 
home they gave some assistance on all major problems. These are but a few 
examples. Some 664,000 cotton growers were assisted with cotton insect-control 
problems, more than 700,000 farmers in the use of fertilizer for corn and more than 
650,000 in fertilizer use on pastures. More than 80,000 farmers were assisted in 
selecting breeding stock from production records. In.the home 285,000 families 
were guided in the improvement of one or more rooms in their homes to make 
them more livable and attractive, and more than 212,000 women were assisted in 
improving, rearranging, and modernizing their kitchens so that they could work 
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in them efficiently without stooping and without engaging in other useless 
drudgery. More than a million families were assisted with problems related to 
clothing, including the selection of material, patterns, operation of the sewing 
machine, and fitting and finishing the garments. 

We are celebrating this year the 50th anniversary of the establishment of the 
first demonstration conducted by a farmer in cooperation with his Government, 
The demonstration is still a basic teaching method in extension work today. 
Hoeing to control weeds and grass in cotton is an item of considerable cost in 
cotton production. As the farm-labor supply has dwindled, farmers have been 
anxious to learn of a less expensive method of accomplishing the same end— 
grass-free cotton and a method that would have certainty of availability. In 1952, 
our agents in Louisiana conducted 65 demonstrations covering 6,047 acres on 
which a chemical for weed control was ee immediately after the cotton was 
planted. On these demonstrations the cost of the chemical and its application was 
slightly less than the cost of chopping and hoeing, but, what was more significant 
to farmers, the chemically treated acres gave a yield per acre just as high as the 
hand- ehopped and hand-hoed cotton. These are but examples of the many, 
many activities of the cooperative extension service. 

Striking as are those accomplishments, they are in our opinion of minor impor- 
tance compared to the development of the people who participate in this progran 
From the very beginning of cooperative extension work, the focal point of our 
interest and activities has been the development of people. I wish that [| eould 
picture to you adequately the development of a man who began cooperation with 
the Extension Service by conducting a demonstration on his farm. He moved 
into participation with a group of farmers and because of his ability, he was 
selected as a leader. Later he became an officer in an organization When he 
made his first talk, he had to sit down with the county agent and write out every 
word that he said. That man studied, participated, and developed. I have seen 
him stand before a group of 2,000 people and discuss farm problems intelligently 
for 30 minutes without any notes whatever. Or, I might present a farm woman 
with little formal education, who was timid and retiring. She, too, began partici 
pation through contact with the home demonstration agent At firs he and her 
neighbors knew so little about conducting a meeting that they pre ferred to meet 
together without officers and any formalities whatsoever Through participation 
she began to develop. She became an officer in her group, a lea det 
and eventually a leader in a statewide organization. Her [nglis 
perfect, but she expresses herself well and has overcome her timidil 
that she can now give public demonstrations. Or I would like to 
some rural boys and girls to whom, even in this country, Englis} 
language just 10 years ago. They began through the conduct of a 
Club work and grew in poise and personality so that today they are 
leaders in their organization and in their communities 

A whole farm family could be another example. They lived it 
sturdy house built before men came to realize that women needed storage space 
and a floor arrangement for step saving. They talked about tearing down the 
old house and building a new one, but found that building costs had ~ n faster 
than their savings. They were all rather depressed. They read in the local paper 
that the county and home demonstration agents were sponsoring a housing clinie 
where both new construction and renovation would be discussed. The husband 
and wife both went and learned a great deal about room arrangement, s 
space, types and costs of building materials, water systems, sewerage 
and electrical wiring for the farmstead. a had electricity in the hou 
consisted of a drop cord in the center of each room. At the end of the day the 
agents asked for a show of hands of those who planned to build or remodel right 
away and who would like some individual assistance. Our friends were delighted 
to be | of 20 families who were to return in 2 weeks. In the meantime they were 
to examine the house carefully to see where rooms could be thrown together and 
to make a rough sketch of the floor plan and do some planning at home \ son 
in high school measured the rooms and made the sketch Around the dining 
room table they all gathered and planned for rearrangement, cabinets, closets, a 
bathroom and a wiring system with wall switches and service outlets. Atthe 
next meeting their plans were checked, suggested changes were made along with 
an estimate of the cost. Husband and wife decided they could make it by doing 
much of the work themselves. The children were delighted. Father and son 
did much of the carpenter work and swapped work with a neighbor who could 
do wiring and plumbing. The wife and girls did much of the painting and paper- 
ing. In the end they had turned an inconvenient house into a well-arranged, 
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work-saving home. The money value was considerable, but of far greater im- 


portance was the pride, self-confidence, and family solidarity generated by a 
family enterprise successfully completed. 

When the late President Woodrow Wilson signed the act, authorizing the estab- 
blishment of the Cooperative Extension Service, he made this statement: ‘Next 
to the Federal Reserve Act, it is our greatest contribution to the national wel- 
fare.” There are many people who believe that the leie President spoke with 
prophetic vision. Dr. Charles E. Smith, the dean of our university and formerly 
he ad of the department of history in our institution, recently made this statement: 

‘To the student of history the rise of modern America presents a most challeng- 
ing problem of interpretation. What are the fundamental factors that have 
made possible the greatness of our Nation? What are the basic elements in our 
national history that have made us politically, culturally, and economically the 
greatest nation in all history? 

‘I believe that certainly one of the most decisive factors, perhaps the most 
decisive factor, in the rise of modern America has been the improvement of 
agricultural practices. Our technical advances in the tillage of our soil have 
made it possible for only 15 percent of our population to produce sufficient quan- 
tities of food and fiber not only for our own population but for export. It 
this agricultural advance, which has literally reversed the ratio that prevails i 
backward parts of the world, that has made possible the rise of our great cities, 
our great business and industrial empires, our service and distributive facilities 
of unparalleled complexity and effectiveness.”’ 

The increase in the efficiency of agricultural production in this country has 
been phenomenal. The average acre of cotton in 1950 produced 82 pounds more 
lint than the average acre did in 1910. The average production of all of our cash 
crops has increased in proportion. The average milk cow produces 26 percent 
more milk than did the average milk cow of 15 years ago. The average hen lays 
approximately two dozen more eggs than did the average hen of just a few years 
ago. Beef cattle are now producing meat faster and more economically. Broiler 
production has been revolutionized. What is most significant is the fact that 
the output of farm products per man-hour of labor is now 2% times as great as 
it was 40 years ago. I believe, gentlemen, that the vast majority of informed 
people will tell you that the largest single factor in this phenomenal agricultural 
development is our program of research and education in agriculture and home 
economics Our reputation has now become worldwide. Our campuses are 
being literally besieged by the leaders of agriculture from the free world, who 
are here to learn something of the philosophy and technique which we use 
in this system of decentralized education in agriculture and home economics. 
They believe that only by the application of such a system, adapted to their 
country, their people, and their conditions, can the hungry masses of the world 
be fed. 

The funds which you have been appropriating for the conduct of the Cooperative 
I’xts nsion Service are needed now as never before. Agriculture has become exX- 
tremely expensive. The average investment per full-time farmworker throughout 
the United rtates is now $19,000. The average investment per full-time worker on 
a rice farm in Louisiana is now more than $60,000. The total cost of agricultural 
production each year is now greater than the total cash income to agriculture in 
any year prior to 1943. A farmer can go broke more quickly now than ever 
before in history. Agriculture also ta become very technical. Twenty years ago 
our efforts at cotton insect control were simple operations. We used only two 
chemicals, sulfur and calcium arsenate—both dusts. Today we have available 
almost a dozen chemicals, some as dusts, some as liquids, and some in either state, 
according to your choice. Some of these chemicals are effective on one insect, 

others on more than one and many not only kill the harmful insects but the 
beneficial ones who feed on other injurious insects. To determine what chemical 
to apply, when, in what quantities, and in what combinations, requires knowledge, 
judgment, and skill. 

We are not now rendering an adequate service to agriculture and American 
homes. If time would permit, I could point out to you large areas in which our 
service is wholly inadequate. Therefore, I request a continuation of funds 
presently authorized without apology. My only regret is that there is not author- 
ization for more. If there are questions, I shall be glad to try to answer them. 


Mr. Hawkins. With your indulgence, I will simply read excerpts 
from this statement and speak occasionally, perhaps extemporane- 
ously, but brief it substantially from the prepared statement. 
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CLOSE COOPERATION WITH STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


First, Director Sanders calls attention to the close teamwork of 
agricultural research and the State agricultural experiment stations, 
and the United States Department of Agriculture, with the agricul- 
tural extension services of the States, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and recommends consideration to support for the 
research program as well as the extension program. 

Continuing, he calls attention to the very large return to farmers 
and stockmen and related industry in America for each dollar spent 
in research in agriculture and home economics and the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 

He says that every dollar expended by the Congress for cooperative 
extension work, furthermore, is being matched by approximately a 
dollar and a half by people in the States and in the counties 


VOLUNTARY WORKERS 


In addition, the Cooperative Extension Service has used and is 
using extensively, voluntary local leaders who serve without pay, and 
even without expenses to the public 

In 1951, 1,174,000 of such leaders assisted in the development of 
the extension program, led local 4-H Clubs, and visited their neighbors 
to carry the information and methods which they had received from 
extension personnel to others who had not had an opportunity to 
participate in this program. 

Without these more than 1 million volunteers, the program of the 
Extension Service would not have been so effective and would not have 


been reaching the millions of people whom it is serving today. 
I believe that you will find that there are few comparable examples 
of such unselfish service. 


PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


The funds which you have been appropriating—and which we have 
been requesting—plus the funds appropriated by the States and the 
counties, for cooperative extension work, are used to employ slightly 
more than 12,500 professional workers. These are county agents, 
home demonstration agents, associate, assistant agents, and 4—H 
club agents, all located in the counties; and specialists, supervisors, and 
administrators generally located in the land-grant college in each 
State, whose primary function is to strengthen and support and assist 
the county personnel. 

We are celebrating this year the 50th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the first demonstration conducted by a farmer in cooperation 
with his government, and the demonstration is still a basic teaching 
method in extension work today. Hoeing to control weeds and grass 
in cotton is an item of considerable cost in cotton production. As the 
farm labor supply has dwindled, farmers have been anxious to learn 
of less expensive methods of accomplishing the same end—grass-free 
cotton and a method that would have certainty of availability. 


82382—533——32 
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In 1952 our agents in Louisiana, Director Sanders says, conducted 
65 demonstrations covering over 6,000 acres, on which a chemical 
for weed control was sprayed immediately after the cotton was planted. 

On these demonstrations, the cost of the chemical and its applica- 
tion was slightly less than the cost of chopping and hoeing, but what 
was more significant to farmers, the chemically treated acres gave a 
yield per acre just as high as the hand-chopped and hand-hoed cotton. 


WORK OF COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


These are small examples of the demonstration work of the Co- 
operative Extension Service. 

When the late President Woodrow Wilson, signed the act authoriz- 
ing the establishment of the Cooperative Extension Service, he made 
this statement: 

Next to the Federal Reserve Act, it is our greatest contribution to the national 
welfare 

There are many people who believe that the late President spoke 
with prophetic vision. 


INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Then we call your attention to the enormous increase in efficiency 
of agricultural production in this country, an increase in efficiency 
which has been accomplished through the application of research find- 
ings, knowledge of which was extended to actual operators from the 
experiment stations, through the medium of the Agricultural Exten- 


sion Service. 

Again, using cotton as an example, the average acre of cotton in 
1950 produced 82 pounds more lint than the average acre did in 1910. 

The average milk cow produces 26 percent more milk than did the 
average milk cow of 15 years ago. 

The average hen lays approximately 2 dozen more eggs than did 
the average hen of just a few years ago. 

Beef cattle are now producing meat faster and more economically. 

Broiler production has been revolutionized, and what is the most 
significant is the fact that the output of farm products per man-hour 
of labor is now 2 times as great as it was 40 years ago. 

The vast majority of informed people will tell you that the largest 
single factor in this phenomenal agricultural development is our pro- 
gram of research and education in agriculture and home economics. 

We deeply appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you 
gentlemen. We realize that you are thoroughly acquainted with the 
program, the cooperative program of the I lnited States De ‘partment 
of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges, and that you recognize 
and have an opportunity to serve the farming public and related 
industries, and we want to help you do it. 

Senator Youna. I think there has been a growing appreciation of 
the work that the Department is doing in this field. It is becoming 
increasingly important, and the information that is developed is 
being used more especially by the younger farmers. 

Are there any further questions? 
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Senator DworsHak. No. 

Senator Haypen. No. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your presentation? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GuTreRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Younc. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
mittee appreciates your appearance here today. 

Mr. Hawkins. We thank you for your patience in hearing us 
gentlemen. 


The com- 


Senator Younc. The committee stands in recess until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., Friday, April 24, 1953, the committee 
was recessed, to be reconvened at 10 a. m., Monday, April 27 


1953 
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MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Ferguson, Mundt, Russell, Hayden, and 
Ellender. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NATIONAL Cotton CouNcIL OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Younc. The subcommittee will come to order 

Mr. Blake, I understand you are our first witness? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I understand you have a prepared statement, Mr 
Blake? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 
Would you like copies “i it? 

Senator. Younae. We reg ~ s. You may proceed 

Mr. Biake. Thank vou, 

Mr. Chairman and me ialee rs of the committee, my name is William 
Rhea Blake. I am executive vice president of the National Cotton 
Council of America. Our members include the great majority of this 
Nation’s cotton farmers, ginners, cotton merchants, cotton warehouse 
men, cottonseed crushers, and cotton spinners. Our policies are 
made under a plan which gives representation to each of these six 
groups in each of the States that grow cotton. The cotton council 
never takes a position which is opposed by as many as one -third of the 
delegates representing any one of those groups. Therefore our activi- 
ties are centered on those matters which find the whole raw cotton 
industry, from farmer to spinner and from coast to coast, in strong 
agreement. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


As in the past, our testimony before your committee will deal 
entirely with agricultural research. We do take the position that it 
is just as important to build up an adequate program in extension as in 
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research. Education and research go hand in hand. Each depends 
on the other. Both have been neglected. Both should be expanded. 
We shall not deal now with the subject of extension, however, for 
the simple reason that the authorization statute must first be changed 
before increased appropriations are in order. It is my understanding 
that a new authorization bill for agricultural extension is to be con- 
sidered at this session of the Congress. 

in years past I have come before this committee with a good many 
figures and charts which revealed the great need for expanded agri- 
cultural research. Iam not going to repeat that story today. There 
has been a rapidly increasing interest in this subject on the part of a 
great many groups, and I believe that the broad picture has already 
been put before you in splendid fashion. Merely let me summarize 
the case in four brief points: 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


First: Agricultural science has proved that it can do wonders for 
this Nation, and those wonders of achievement have brought rich 
blessings to all the people. Our high living standards would have 
been impossible without our success in agricultural research, and the 
future strength and progress of this whole Nation (including every 
man, woman, and child in every city of the land) depends vitally 
upon our hopes of a great deal more success in this field. 

Second: Sound research programs are an investment, not an 
expense. They bring higher productivity, and that means savings in 
manpower, resources, and money for years to come. It means more 
real income for everybody. It points in the direction of real national 
solvency. Since we are vitally interested in Government economy, 
this is one kind of Government expenditure that we cannot afford to 
neglect. ‘ 

Third: Over the years since 1940, the Nation has grown tre- 
mendously. National production has nearly doubled. We have 32 
million more town and city people to get their food and fiber from 6 
million fewer farm people. Research programs in nearly every field 
have increased by fabulous amounts, and most of the increase has 
been with Federal funds. Yet the Federal Government’s support 
for agricultural research, expressed in constant dollars, has not had 
any net increase at all over the past 12 years. It is a shocking, 
almost incredible situation. 


INCREASED RESEARCH FUNDS 


Fourth: When we ask for increased research funds, we do it with 
confidence that they would be well employed. A balanced, senisble 
program of expansion has been worked out by the land-grant colleges 
and the Department of Agriculture. There is a great backlog of 
specific work that needs to be undertaken. In the research plans of 
the Department, the advisory committees have been put to real 
use, and I believe they are being truly helpful in keeping the whole 
program on a sound and practical basis. 

Senator Younc. You make four very good points. 

Mr. Buake. Thank you, sir. 

The need for increased research stretches across all of American 
agriculture. When we come to cotton, the needs that relate especially 
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to this one commodity reach into countless fields of production, 
marketing and utilization—and some of those needs are very ee 
I could talk at length about the pink bollworm, about weed control, « 
about farm-management studies to help farmers adjust Siacaiisetabe 
to the real meaning of mechanization. There is no way to cover all 
the vital research needs of cotton in any brief statement. 

What I intend to do, therefore, is to single out just one —e ific thing 
to talk about. I am doing this because that one subject carries so 
much meaning for all of cotton and for all of agriculture. That one 
specific subject is tire cord. For 30 years or more, cotton found its 
biggest single market in the cord which gives the strength to pneu- 
matic tires. Cotton has hundreds of important end use markets, but 
for 3 whole decades we came to look upon tire cord as the biggest of 
them all. Over the past 3 decades, more than 17 million bales of 
cotton have found their market in this one domestic use 


DECREASE IN CONSUMPTION OF COTTON FOR TIRE CORD 


During the last two quarters of 1952, the domestic consumption 
of cotton in tire cord was down to the equivalent of about 83,000 
bales—or an annual rate of 166,000 bales. That compares with an 
annual consumption of 710,000 bales the preceding year. It com- 
pares with an average of 645,000 bales over the 10 preceding years, 
In other words, we have seen this one market shrink by just about 
half a million bales. A great farm market has been taken over by 
an industrial product: rayon. This is one of the most tragic develop- 
ments in the history of cotton. 

I will not concede that the loss of this cottom market is permanent, 
but I do concede that we now face a terribly hard uphill fight ever to 
win it back. Most observers are inclined to feel that the market is 
lost to cotton for good and all, except perhaps for short-term spurts 
in tire production which the rayon industry may not have the capacity 
to accommodate. 

The full meaning of this situation has been covered over by the 
high current level of total cotton consumption, but I just want us to 
think about it for a moment. Think what the loss of a 500,000-bale 
cotton market means to American agriculture. It means the loss of 
an outlet for nearly $100 million worth of farm production. It means 
the loss of a market for more cotton that we grew last year in Missouri, 
or Oklahoma, or New Mexico—or for more than half as much as we 
grew in North or South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, or Arizona. It means that about 800,000 of the best acres 
of land in this country, which ought to be growing cotton, will have 
to be converted to wheat, corn, soybeans, livestock, or something 
else, and compete for markets with the same commodities grown in 
other areas. An outlet for half a million bales of cotton could very 
easily make the difference between acreage allotments and no acreage 
allotments in 1954. If we have to have allotments, half a million 
bales spread out at the rate of a bale or two or three per farm, could 
make the difference between a decent year’s operations and a year of 
real hardship for thousands upon thousands of farmers. If we had 
held onto this big market instead of losing it so suddenly last fall, the 
whole downward trend in the price of cotton might have been pro- 
foundly altered. 

Why did we lose this market? 
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MARKET LOSS DUE TO PRICES 


The answer usually given is a simple one: price. One thing we 
know pretty surely is that a cotton passenger tire is just as good i in 
quality as a rayon passenger tire—or better. So we are prone to 
accept the easy explanation that price turned the trick. 

But I suggest that we ought to examine pretty closely what is 
meant by the statement that price caused cotton to lose this market. 
I do not think anyone familiar with this subject means that cotton 
lost the market because a pound of cotton tire cord costs so much 
more than a pound of rayon tire cord. In textiles generally, rayon 
has no clear-cut price advantage over cotton. The comparisons vary 
from market to market. In the case of tire cord, the quoted figures 
do tend to support the idea that, poind for pound, rayon may be 
somewhat cheaper. But this difference was by no means sufficient 
to swing the market. Before cotton could lose that market, there 
had to be enough price incentive so that, in the first place, the rayon 
companies were sufficiently sure of themselves to make the huge 
capital investment in the plants to supply the market, and in the 
second place, the tire manufacturers who owned their own cotton 
mills were willing to quit making their cord and start buying it from 
the rayon people. I do not believe anyone contends that rayon tire 
cord had enough price advantage, pound for pound, to produce that 
result. 

RESEARCH BY RAYON INDUSTRY 


Why then can it be said that price caused the loss of the tire cord 


market? We cannot understand it unless we face some facts of life 
about research. A good many years ago the rayon people recognized 
that every textile market has its own individual set of fiber require- 
ments, and they saw the significance of research in capturing each 
market. In the case of tire cord, they saw that there wasn’t any 
need for a fiber that would look good, feel soft, absorb moisture, or 
take dyes. They saw that the key to this particular market was 
largely a matter of strength. They started with a fiber that wasn’t 
as strong as cotton, but they spent millions of dollars and years of 
research in developing their high tenacity yarn and in taking most of 
the “‘bugs” out of it. Now they have in this particular yarn a product 
that is just made for tire cord. Because it has high strength, a rayon 
tire can be made with a smaller quantity of fiber than a cotton tire. 
That means a real cost reduction to the tire manufacturer. That is 
essentially what is meant by the “price’’ advantage that swung this 
market from cotton to rayon. It is a price advantage which owes its 
existence to the fact that the rayon industry, through research, has 
developed a product with a special quality advantage in this market. 
It is a quality advantage which results, not in a better passenger tire, 
but in a cost saving to the tire manufactureer. 

But the tragedy of it is that cotton could have met this challenge 
if it had been supported by an adequate research program. We 
didn’t he ave to lose this great market at all, and we could have held it 
at today’s price for cotton if our fiber had had a fair and even bre: 
in research. The things done by research for rayon in this vot 
could have been equalled or surpassed for cotton if we had given cotton 
areal chance. Cotton is not only the best all-round fiber in the world, 
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proven so by test after test, but it is second to none in the way it 
responds to improvement through research. 

The synthetics go forward through the miracles of chemistry. 
Cotton can go forward through the miracles of both chemistry and 
biology. An agricultural fiber has a great net advantage if we will 
show the vision to use it. There are dozens of big, promising fields 
in which adequate cotton research could have been combined to 
counter the threat of the synthetics upon our tire cord market. This 
is especially true in passenger tires, and it was in this kind of tire alone 
that cotton had its recent loss of a 500,000 bale market Take one 
outstanding e xample: We have said that strength was the ke Vv to the 
matter. Well, the geneticists now know how to crossbreed wild strains 
of cotton with commercial varieties so as to get dramatic increases in 
strength. The strength of upland cottons a sometimes been in- 
creased as much as 75 percent in the experimental work. The trouble 
is that this great field of cotton improvement has not yet been de- 
veloped sufficiently to save our tire cord market. For years we have 
been moving too slowly, too timidly, too stingily if you please, in this 
magnificent field of opportunity—as indeed we have in most fields of 
agricultural research. The breeding work on these high-strength 
cottons has not yet been carried to the point where adequate yields 
can be obtained; and moreover, we have not had the research on yarn 
and tire construction which would be necessary to take real advantage 
of these high-strength cottons. 


COTTON RESEARCH POTENTIAL 


And so it goes. Cotton has the research potential, but the syn- 
thetics have the actual research programs which are keyed to the 
realities of the market, both in timing and in the amount of money 
invested. 

Senator Youna. There never was a truer statement 

Mr. Buaxe. When we look at the tire cord market in the light of 
what has happened over the past 10 or 15 years, it is really incorrect 
to say that cotton has been priced out of the market. Gentlemen, 
cotton has been researched out of it. 

The thing that has crt to cotton in this n arket is simply 
what had to happen, and is going to keep on haj ng, as long as 
agriculture fails to get parity with industry in re aide It is typica 
of what we can expect as long as the appropriations of this Govern- 
ment for agricultural research amount to no more, purchasing 
power, than they did in 1940—tvpical of what must happen as long 
as agriculture gets only about 3.2 pereent of » vast appr riations 
which the Federal Government is now making f 
every field. 

We cannot afford to keep on with agricultural research programs 
that are too little and too late Ve have a great deal of splendid re- 
search today—but we cannot afford t to keep moving along at a leis- 
urely pace, as if we faced no urgent timetable set by the progress of 
industrial competition. We have got to learn, as industry has learned, 
that research is the key to modern competition—but that results come 
only to those who have the vision to make big investments, to make 
them early enough, and to keep them going long enough. We have 
got to start showing more foresight about this problem. We have got 
to quit fiddling while our markets vanish. 
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Kight years ago, in December 1944, the Congress held hearings on 


the postwar problems of cotton. Out of those hearings, and out of 
the thinking which was being done about the same time in other 
segments of agriculture, a movement grew for a really adequate ex- 
pansion of agricultural research. The Congress faced the issue 
squarely and passed a farsighted authorization bill in the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, designed to give agriculture a position in 
research equal to that of industry. By the letter and spirit of that 
act, it was expected that the Congress would more than double the 
actual size of its support for agricultural research within a 5-year 
period. In my testimony of 6 vears ago in support of the first appro- 
priation under that act, I listed 31 cotton markets which were “in 
serious jeopardy today because of specific efforts which are now being 
made through industrial research.’ At the head of that list was tire 
cord. Isaid to your committee, “If the present disparity between the 
research programs of cotton and of its competitors is continued, it is 
simply inevitable that in the vears ahead cotton will suffer tremendous 
losses in all these markets and in others as well.” 

Six years have passed since the day I made that statement. Agri- 
culture has not received the appropriations intended under the act 
of 1946. The Department of Agriculture failed to request the in- 
tended increases, and the Congress failed to vote them. And rayon 
has captured our passenger tire cord market. 





















NEED FOR COTTON RESEARCH EXPANSION 


Now the only reason I am recounting this unhappy bit of history 
is in order that we may profit by it. I say again, as I said in 1947, 
that cotton has many other markets besides tire cord which are in 
mortal peril because we are not giving it a fair and even chance in the 
field of research. Just as the synthetic industry analyzed the tire 
cord market 15 or 20 years ago and went after it with a great program 
of patient, persevering research, so likewise has it analyzed every 
market for cotton, and it has a vast research program today which is 
aimed specifically at a great many of those markets. They can be 
saved for cotton if we wake up and give it a research program big 
enough to meet the challenge. They will be lost for cotton if we don’t. 
Gentlemen, if we have foresight enough to look 5 and 10 and 15 
years ahead, the situation is just as simple as that. We can yet turn 
the tragic lesson of tire cord to the advantage of American agriculture, 
if we will take that lesson to heart and get going with a real research 
expansion before it is too late. 

The research problems of agriculture fall generally under two objec- 
tives: the improvement of quality and the reduction of cost. I have 
dealt here chiefly with a problem of quality, but let me say that cost 
reduction is every bit as important. I have spoken just of the chal- 
lenges to cotton, but let me emphasize in closing that all of agriculture 
has similar gs ges. Our lagging, inadequate research appropria- 
tions of recent years have got to be corrected. 

Today everyone of us is thinking of the decisions that have to be 
made, one way or another, about a “farm program after 1954. I hope 
that what I have said about the tire cord market for cotton illustrates 
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the fact that you cannot separate our research program from the 
basic problems of price supports and production controls. I have 
just given you an example in cotton where lack of research produced 
an insurmountable price problem in one of our major markets and, 
as a consequence, is going to force us next year to cut back our pro- 
duction an extra 500,000 bales. What clearer illustration could we 
have of the fact that we can never have a sound farm program at all, 
unless it is first based on a really adequate research program. 


NEED FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR COTTON RESEARCH 


The Cotton Council joins with the many farm and commodity 
groups who believe that for the fiscal year ahead the research appro- 
priations should be increased by 17 million dollars. This would 
provide only a 1 year’s increase for the Department and a 1% year’s 
increase for the State experiment stations as authorized by the act 
of 1946. Seventeen million dollars is a lot of money, but it is small 
change compared with what it costs both the farmer and the Federal 
Government to see our markets lost through imadequate research. 
This increase for all of agriculture would equal about one-sixth of the 
annual farm income that has recently been lost in just one of cotton’s 
markets, tire cord. It is three-fifths of 1 percent of the money the 
Federal Government has at stake right now in farm products owned 
and beld as collateral. This increase in farm research would be the 
soundest, most economical spending that could possibly be done 
toward really solving our basic farm problem. 

With this increase, we would begin once more, at what seems a 
reasonable and practical rate, the research expansion that really 
should have been carried out years ago. Nothing could be more 
completely in keeping with the great words of President Eisenhower, 
spoken last September 18: 

Agricultural research and education have been neglected * * * Weare going 
to change that. We shall develop an agricultural research and extension program 
to meet present and future needs. We shall focus on both production and mar- 
keting, to benefit producers and consumers alike. It can be done It should 
have been done long ago. 

There is vision and commonsense in those words. If agriculture is 
ever going to get on a sounder basis, we have got to live up to them. 

Senator Youna. That was an excellent statement, Mr. Blake. 

Mr. Buiaxke. Thank you. 

Senator YounGc. You firmly believe that if we had had adequate 
research that cotton would not have lost its market to rayon cord 
for tires? 

Mr. Buake. Iam completely confident, Mr. Chairman, in my own 
mind and it is the opinion of our people who study market research 
full time that an adequate research program would have prevented 
cotton from losing this half-million-bale tire-cord market to rayon. 

Senator Haypen. I am in hearty and entire approval with every- 
thing that was said. 

Senator Youne. Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELutenperR. I have nothing to ask or add except that I am 
in full agreement with him that we have been woefully short in our 
appropriations for research, as Mr. Blake has just stated. Now the 
effect which this shortsightedness had, no one can really tell, but there 
is no doubt that it has affected our cotton production very much; that 
is, the disposition of it. 
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EFFECT 





OF COTTON EXPORTS UNDER FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS 


Now, Mr. Blake, do you not think that in the past few years 
particularly since the Marshall aid plan was put on the statute books 
that the various aid programs in a measure provided a large outlet 
for our cotton, therefore you can conclude that if our former purchasers 
of cotton in Europe and Japan had had the wherewithal to buy cotton 
that we could probably reestablish our market? 

Mr. Buake. Senator, I think there is no question about the correct- 
ness of what you have just said with respect to the money we have 
spent abroad or given away in the form of loans and grants and so 
forth, and the fact that it has created a great deal of dollar exe hange 
that has made possible a great deal of cotton export that would not 
have otherwise been exported. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that quite a lot of our difficulty has been 
attributed to that as well as the lack of funds for research which you 
discussed in your statement? 

Mr. Buaxke. That is right. Of course, I was only speaking here 
this morning about one market, the automobile tire cord market. 
I took that item as one illustration of the market that we had lost 
as a result of the research that our competitors were conducting. 

Senator ELLeENDER. The tragic part of a good deal of that has been 
caused by the fact that one arm of our own Government, the Army, in 
its experiments has taken the position that this rayon is so much better 
than cotton. That had the tendency of more or less establishing the 
better use of rayon in that regard than the old cotton usage? 

Mr. Biake. Yes, sir, they did that back in World War II, as you 
and some of the other members of the committee will recall. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I[ remember. 
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Mr. Buake. We finally were successful in getting the Truman 
committee to make an exhaustive investigation in regard to the impor- 
tance of rayon tires in order to win the war. The Truman committee 
report was unanimously in agreement that the importance of rayon 
to the war effort was greatly overrated. Nevertheless, the War 
Production Board went ahead and the Rubber Administration went 
ahead, and insisted on an expanded program for rayon and tax 
amortization certificates were granted for construction of these plants 
The war was over before the plants were actually completed and as a 
result not one pound of the rayon production from these plants was 
used in the war effort. However, we have had the, production from 
these facilities hanging around our neck ever since in the form of 
competition. 

Senator Ettenper. The point I was trying to bring out was the 
fact that our own Government more or less, a branch of the Govern- 
ment, was against it. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. We had the same thing, Senator, 
you will recall, when the Korean situation broke out. The synthetic 
industry again came in and said, ““We need more synthetic plants 
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for tire cord,” and they made application. We made a strong protest 
and fortunately NPA and DPA refused to grant certificates for 
rapid tax amortization for rayon. 


AGRICULTURE’S SHARE OF GOVERNMENT RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator ELLENpER. When you speak of research, about the Gov- 
ernment not spending enough, you do not mean to say that the 
Government is spending more for research in industry than in farm 
products, do you? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, Senator, let me just give you a figure here. 
These figures were recently worked up by one of the Government 
agencies “and I believe were quoted by Dr. Bryon Shaw in his testi- 
mony before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations just within 
recent weeks. The proportion of all industrial research cost borne 
by the Federal Government amounted to 47 percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have defense in that, of course? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir. The total cost of research was given in 
these figures, based on a survey of 2,000 companies representing 
about 85 percent of all industrial research. $1,959,100,000 was that 
total cost figure. Of that amount, the Federal Government was 
financing 47 percent for all industry. It varied considerably between 
industries, as some industries were spending more than others. For 
example, in aircraft the Federal Government was financing 85 percent 
of the research. 

Senator ELLENpmER. That is because of the war? 

Mr. Buake. In electrical they were spending 58 percent, and so 
forth. 

Senator ELtenper. I understand. 

Mr. Buaxke. But in all of industry the Federal Government was 
spending 57 percent of this staggering sum of almost $2 billion. You 
can compare that with the few million dollars that is being spent on 
agricultural research. Actually agricultural research is getting only 
3.2 percent of the total funds that the Federal Government is spending 
for research of all kinds. 

Senator ELteENpER. Do you think it is a fair comparison to say 
that during a war emergency when a good deal of Federal research 
money has been spent for aircraft and similar equipment that agri- 
culture should receive a percentage, percentage amount, as great as 
industry? 

Mr. Buaxke. I would not say, Senator, that agriculture should re- 
ceive as much money in research as some of these other lines of 
endeavor, particularly in a war emergency or defense emergency 
period such as we have experienced. The point I am tryng to make is 
that in terms of purchasing power, agricultural research has not had 
an increase in 12 years. 


INCREASES FOR RESEARCH IN OTHER AGENCIES 


Now you have had tremendous increases in research in these other 
agencies of the Government. Just let me point out another thing 
here, if I may. 
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Senator ELLENDER. You must grant, though, that we have had 
Government programs that assisted agriculture quite a bit. It may 
not have been in the nature of research, but at the same time it assisted 
agriculture in greater production? 

Mr. Buake. That is quite true, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. In other words, what I am trying to do is to 
assay the whole picture for the record. 

Mr. Biaxe. I think what you say is absolutely correct, but may we 
go back on your point that you made a moment ago about Govern- 
ment research expenditures for different agencies? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Buaxke. I have a chart here. I believe I used this chart before 
this committee last year. It shows the Government expenditures for 
research and development exclusive of the Defense Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. We did not use those items here because 
the amount was so great it was impossible to illustrate the relationship 
on this chart. Here is what has taken place from 1940 up to 1953 
The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics in 1940 had a 
research expenditure by the Federal Government of about $2 to $3 
million, and it was jumped up to about $80 million in that 12-year 
period. 

In 1940 Federal Security Agency was spending about $3 million, and 
now they are spending over $60 million. The Department of Interior 
back in 1940 was spending something less than $10 million, and 12 
years later they have increased to more than $40 million. The 
Department of Commerce has increased from $3 million in 1940 up 
to about $18 million in 1953. 


Senator Young. Unless there is objection we will have that chart 
inserted in the record, 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Buake. You have had tremendous increases in these agencies 
of Government that were not connected with defense at all. Yet, 
agriculture has only increased from about $27 or $28 million to about 
$53 million in the last 12 years. 


EFFECT OF SURPLUSES ON PRICES 


Senator Young. I think there is another important aspect to this 
whole situation. When the Government needs scarce war materials, 
the industry itself does not stock it, the Federal Government stocks it. 
Cotton, for example, is an important commodity in time of war. | 
recall in 1949 many were worrying about our tremendous cotton sur- 
pluses, and it was only about a year later that we were worrying about 
the shortage. If we could stoc kpile cotton and a few other commodi- 
ties that are so important in the eve ¥ of war, it would not only make 
available the supply we would need, but it would help the farmers in 
the price situation. 

The farmer cannot hope to get any kind of price in the free market 
if you have any surplus. You stated here a while ago that when the 
Korean war started, there was a demand right away made of the 
Government to build rayon installations, all because of the excuse that 
we were short of cotton again? 

Mr. Buakn. That is right. 

Senator Young. The farm producer gets it going and coming, it 
seems to me. 

Are there any further questions? 

Senator ELLENDER. No, Mr. Chairman. This chart you are going 
to put in the record I presume shows what agriculture had before these 
increases were given to these other departments that you have 
mentioned? 

Mr. Buake. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have the comparison there also. Agri- 
culture, I presume, had a good deal more to start with than these other 
departments? 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. The percentagewise increase in agri- 
culture, Senator Ellender, has only been about enough to take care of 
the decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar. So we have not 
had a net increase in the research program at all. There has actually 
been a slight decrease. 


DEFICIENCY IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Senator ELLENDER. There is no doubt that in the past few years we 
have been woefully deficient in providing sufficient funds to carry on 
research in agriculture. There is no question about that, and I am 
very hopeful this committee will give the full limit for research. How 
much that is going to be I do not know, but I am sure that this com- 
mittee will approve whatever is being asked for by the Department of 
Agriculture at least. 

Senator Youna. Our total appropriation for agricultural research is 
$57 million as compared with something over $900 million for all other 
research. 

Mr. Buaxke. I think that is approximately right, sir 

Senator Youna. Any further questions? 
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Senator Russeuu. I have one or two, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Blake, as inadequate as agriculture research has been, we did 
in 1946—I never can keep these years straight—we passed a con- 
siderable increase in authorization for agricultural research. Did 
you, as representing one of the primary cotton organizations of the 
country, urge the department to undertake any investigation into 
this cord situation which confronted us in rayon that you have dealt 
with so dramatically in your statement? 


NEW ORLEANS LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS 


Mr. Buaxke. Yes, sir, we have urged them, and the New Orleans 
laboratory has done a lot of very helpful work; however, they were 
only able to deal with the problem, Senator, in a rather superficial 
sort of way because they did not have adequate research funds 

Senator Russetyt. How did the New Orleans laboratory do on 
breeding tougher strains? 

Mr. Brake. Senator, the New Orleans laboratory has only worked 
on the processing side of the problem. 

Senator Russe.u. That is all they can do; that is the only type ol 
research that they undertake? 

Mr. Buake. That is right. They work very closely with other 
research people in developing solutions to this tire cord problem. 
They have an arrangement for consulting with the people in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the breeders at the experiment stations 
with regard to tackling the problem from the agronomic side. Actu- 
ally, we just never have been successful in getting anything like an 
adequate research program on this tire cord problem. I would say 
that the research people in the Department of Agriculture did every- 
thing they were capable of doing. I would not place any blame on 
them for falling down on the job with respect to the tire cord. The 
truth was that the Department of Agriculture for a very long time 
was not interested in research, nor were they interested in the basic 
program of education or extension to get research results to the farm 
level. They have plac ed their emphasis elsewhere. They have not 
even requested of the Congress the authorizations in the act of 1946. 

Senator Russexy. I recall that. Of course, the increments in- 
creased each year. They were not approved by the budget. I do 
not know whether the Department re quested them, but they were not 
approved. There were substantial increases in dollars, but, as you 
state, the value of those dollars has shrunk considerably. 

I was wondering if in this 5- or 6-year period since that act passed, 
and we did have a little more mone y, if work had been done in develop- 
ing these new strains that could compete? 

Mr. Buaxe. The Department of Agriculture and the private seed 
breeders and the State experiment stations, and our own organization, 
the National Cotton Council, are working together in developing the 
new triple hybrids which offer great possibilities for increasing strength. 
However, these varieties are still in the laboratory stage. They area 
long way from commercial production, and we do not have adequate 
funds to do the work that is actually needed. 

Senator Russeiu. If the Chair will indulge me, I have 1 or 2 
questions not directly related to research. 

Senator Youna. Certainly. 
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COTTON EXPORT OUTLOOK 


Senator Russextu. Mr. Blake, you keep informed. What are the 
prospects for the export of cotton from this country for the next 
12 months? 

Mr. Buaxke. Senator, I do not believe that I could give you a good 
answer, as good an answer, as some of the people in our Foreign Trade 
Division that follow it very closely. 

Senator Russeiu. I know you have gone to Europe and other 
centers to make a study of that question. 

Mr. Buake. Actually we are not very sure what the export outlook 
is going to be for the next 12 months. They have had a textile 
depression in other textile-producing countries of the world, just as 
we had it in this country. You know what the situation was in your 
own State. Our textile industry came out of the slump that they 
were in. 

Senator Russevu. It seems to me that almost started back from 
what I see in the paper. Stock values at least of textile industries 
have suffered a very shrap decline. 

Mr. Buake. I had noticed that, but about last summer our indus- 
try began to swing out of it in this country. But the textile industry 
in these other countries has not come out of it yet. That is a basic 
problem at the moment. 

Senator RusseLu. Do you think that is more basic than the price 
spread between cotton here and in Brazil? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. The dollar exchange position currently is 
not too bad. What happened was when this shortage that Senator 
Young referred to came about, we had to slap export controls on in 
this country to conserve the short supplies of cotton that we had. 
You remember foreign cotton shot to 75 and 80 and even as high as 
90 cents a pound. 

Senator Russe.y. Nearly as high as Arizona cotton. 

Mr. Buake. Almost. But actually what happened was that 
spinners in foreign countries bought high-priced cotton and were 
stuck with it. They made it into goods, but they had more invested 
in it than they could get out of it, and as a result they have been 
gradually trying to bring down those high cost inventories. 

Senator Russeiu. There was a time when that foreign cotton was 
selling way above the American market. We had an export control 
where we could not compete. 

Mr. Biaxe. That is right, and that is one of the things that is 
plaguing us today. You see, those countries bought extremely high- 
priced cotton. It was the worst thing that could have happened to 
our industry; to have cotton go to such fantastic prices. The countries 
that bought it and began making the goods, soon had difficulty moving 
the goods. 

Senator Youna. The situation would have been worse if we had 
not had a sizable stockpile of cotton in this country. It all adds up 
to the fact that we ought to be stockpiling some of these important 
commodities rather than crying about surpluses. 
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STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL COTTON AGREEMENT 


Senator Russe.u. Mr. Blake, has the cotton industry examined the 
feasibility of some kind of international cotton agreement similar to 
the wheat agreement that we have? 

Mr. Buiake. Senator, we have in a general sort of way. I say, the 
cotton industry has, we have largely looked at the work of the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee which argues about this subject 
every time it meets. I think it meets in Washington the early part 
of next month, and I understand they will be arguing about it again. 
There has not been any feeling in any branch of the cotton industry 
that this type of program seems to hold too much promise or is too 
practical. The producer groups are perhaps closer to it than any other 
group. They have had the feeling, based on the experience in the 
wheat agreement, that results have not been satisfactory, and they 
feel that an international cotton agreement would not go very far 
toward solving our difficulties. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF EXPORT OUTLOOK 


You asked me a moment ago about what we thought the level 
of exports would be. I did not mean to duck the question. There 
are a lot of if’s in any estimate given at this time. 

Senator Russe. | know. 

Mr. Buake. I would say 3% to 4% million bales would probably 
be the range. That is the best thinking of our people in our foreign 
trade division. 

Senator RusseLyt. What did it amount to last year? 

Mr. Buake. It looks like at the end of this current year ending 
July 31 it will be about 3% million bales. 

Senator Sree You mean the figure you gave was for the 
current year rather than the coming year? 

Mr. ee I thought your question was the next 12 months. 

Senator Russeuiu. That is what I was asking. 

Mr. Buake. I say for the next 12 months our thinking is that 
exports will probably vary between 3% and 4% million bales. For 
the current crop year which will end on the 31st of July it now appears 
that exports will be somewhere between 3% or 3% million bales, | 
notice the Secretary of Agriculture revised his estimate down from 
4 million bales to 3% just 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Senator ELLENDER. Myon is from 2 to 2? 

Mr. Biake. Yes, sir; from what they were estimating a year ago 

Senator ELLENDER. Phe n your future prognostication is that it will 
be about the same as now? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir; and it is going to take every possible effort 
to maintain a reasonable level of exports. As you know, we are 
working on several projects. We hope to get war-risk insurance, 
and that will be helpful. We also have problems of financing. We 
were able to get the Spanish loan instituted and then the Japanese loan. 
It is just a never-ending scramble to keep this export market going 
We have not faced the dollar shortage yet as we know we are going to 
face it. ‘That is going to be quite a problem. Frankly, we feel that 
it is of extreme importance that some sort of foreign economic policy 
be established on the part of this country which will deal realistically 
with that aspect of the problem. 
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BARTER AGREEMENTS 










Senator ELLeENpER. Do you not think we can get rid of a lot of this 
cotton through barter agreements as we did several years ago on 
other commodities? 

Mr. Buake. Senator, I never have been very much sold on barter, 
and I believe this is the thinking of all branches of the cotton industry. 

Senator ELLenper. | am cognizant of that, but | mean as a means 
to get rid of some of it you would be willing to try it, would you not? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, if that were the best way to do it. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is not & question of the best way; it is a 
question of stabilizing your prices? 

Mr. Buaxe. If that were the only way it could be done, I would 
assume that most people would subscribe to doing it that way, but 
the general feeling is that a system of barter would be in the opposite 
direction from the direction you ought to be going. 

Senator Youna. Is it not a fact that most of the other countries 
of the world deal in barter arrangements with a sizable part of their 
commodities handled that way? 

Mr. Buake. Senator, I think they deal in what is substantially 
the same as barter. There are all sorts of currency manipulations in 
trading. Frankly, a lot of that is absolutely going in the wrong 
direction if we are going to get trade on a sound basis. However, I 
certainly do not pose as any expert in the foreign-trade field. 

Senator Youna. I agree with you if you could make all our trans- 
actions that way. But if the "y are going to barter we will have to do 
the same thing if we want to break even in we trade. 

Mr. Buiaxeg. I do not know how far you can go but it certainly 
seems to me that anything worked out in the’ way ‘of an international 
understanding with respect to trade, that there has to be some 
concessions all the way round. 

One of the things that has us more concerned than anything right 
now is the alarming increases in nationalism. It has been springing 
up in countries all over the world in the last year or two, and it is on 
the increase. It is a very dangerous situation. Let me give you just 
an illustration quickly. 

Take a country, for example, that gets an idea they want to get a 
textile industry established. They throw up a big high tariff wall to 
protect 2 or 3 inefficient mills that they have, and the »y raise the cost 
of textiles to the people in their country. The net effect of this little 
inefficient textile industry, that they are protecting, cannot possibly 
supply the needs of their people. The result is that you get a total 
decrease in the consumption of cotton, and the people of that country 


that desperately need clothing do not get the clothing that they should 
be getting. 

































STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL TARIFF LEVELS 















Senator YounaG. England has been advocating trade and not aid 
but has a complete embargo on imports of farm machinery. Has 
your orzanization made a study of tariff levels in this country, of 
agricultural commodities as compared to industrial goods? On a brief 
study that I made of it, it appeared to me that industry does enjoy 
a tariff about double that of agricultural commodities. So that other 
countries in order to get dollars are exporting agricultural products 
to us rather than industrial goods. 
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Have you made a study of that? 

Mr. Buaxs. Our Foreign Trade Division has, Senator, and as a 
matter of fact our Foreign Trade Director testified before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee Friday morning, I do not know whether 
you were there or not. 

Senator Youn. I have not been able to attend hearings there very 
much because of these hearings running at the same time. 

Mr. Brake. I know you have these hearings going and that they 
have kept you extremely busy. 

Senator ELLenpER. Mr. Blake, I did not want to be misunderstood 
in being an advocate of this barter, but it strikes me that a good deal 
of our trouble has been caused by the lack of dollars abroad to buy 
some of our cotton. If we can get rid of a big chunk of it by some 
kind of barter, I would be for it. 

Mr. Buaxe. Senator, I am inclined to think that a lot of people 
would support that view that may otherwise oppose barter. But 
the real question is it seems to me: Does barter actually facilitate 
trade, or is it something else that is causing the difficulty? 

Senator ELLenpER. I know that a lot of people abroad would 
like to have cotton; they need it badly, not only cotton but wheat 
and corn and other things that we have here in excess of our con- 
sumption requirements, and they have something we need. Rather 
than give it to them I would prefer that we trade these items for 
things we need. It would be better than making a cash donation 
as we did in the past. You agree to that, do you not? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. I get lost pretty quickly when we get into 
international finance. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have a lot of company. 

Mr. Buake. Until you can get this convertibility of currency 
problem worked out in some way, I understand that these difficulties 
are almost inevitable. 

Senator EttenpeEr. That is all. 

Senator Youna. Senator Russell, have you completed? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Are we proceeding with soil conservation this 
morning? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Blake. 

Mr. Buaxe. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT M. SALTER, CHIEF, SOIL CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE; J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE; C. H. DORNY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DIVISION, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. 
WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FI- 
NANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PurRPOsSE STATEMENT 


The Soil Conservation Service was established by the act of April 27, 1935 
(16 U. 8. C. 590a—-590f), and is the agency of the Department which provides 
technical aid in bringing about physical adjustments in land use that will conserve 
soil and water resources, establish a permanent and balanced agriculture, and 
reduce the hazards of floods and sedimentation. The Service carries on the fol- 
lowing activities: 
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1. Makes research investigations which include (a) studies of the effects of land 
use and conservation treatment upon watershed hydrology and sedimentation of 
stream channels and reservoirs and methods of water and sediment control, (b) 
the design and hydraulics of structures, (c) the engineering phases of irrigation and 
drainage, (d) the organizational aspects of water projects, and (e) the economics 
of conservation. The work is conducted in cooperation with the respective 
State agricultural experiment stations and other governmental agencies. 

2. Provides technical and other assistance to locally organized and locally 
controlled soil conservation districts and other cooperators in the 48 States and 


the Territorial possessions, in deve loping conservation plans and applying planned 
practices. (As of June 30, 1952, 2,467 conservation districts had been organized 
It ise timated that an additional 175 will be organized in 1953 and another 100 
in 1954.) This assistance includes (a) the making of soil surveys to determine 


the capabilities and conservation treatment needs of each acre of farm and ranch 
land, (b) technical assistance in developing and applying conservation farm and 
ranch plans which allow for the best possible use by the farmer or rancher of 
his land, labor, equipment, and financial resources, (c) the loan of some special 
types of equipment not readily available to the farmer but needed to establish 
certain conservation practices, (d) the grant of limited quantities of trees, new or 
improved strains of grass and legume seed, and other conservation plant materials, 
and (e) stream flow forecasts in the Western States (based on snow surveys) to 
provide for efficient seasonal utilization of water available. 

3. Under the authority of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
(7 U. 8. C. 1011-1012), carries on a development and management program on 
70 land utilization projects which cover areas of submarginal land that were 
acquired by the Department. Revegetation and other development work is 
being done on these lands in accordance with their use-capability and needs, in 
order to prevent further damage, achieve proper land use, and improve the 
agricultural economy of the communities affected. After development, the 
project lands and facilities are made available to local farmers and ranchers at 
equitable rates under specific use conditions. Of the revenue received from use 
of the land, 75 percent is returned to the Federal Treasury and 25 percent is paid 
to the counties in which the lands are located, to be used for school and road 
purposes 

The Service is also responsible for settlement of boundary-dispute claims on 
the Sebastian Martin grant lands in New Mexico (act of August 11, 1945 (7 
U.S. C. 1011 note 

!. Conducts soil surveys to classify and map soils in a national system under 

standard nomenclature and publishes soil maps and reports. These surveys and 
reports are for use in recommending soil, water, and crop management. practices 
on individual farms and ranches and in the de velopment of land-use programs of 
the various Federal and State agencies. A complete land inventory of all the 
agricultural lands in the Nation is the goal. This work is conducted in cooperation 
with the respective State agricultural experiment stations and other State and 
Federal agencies. 
5. Flood prevention activities: (a) In cooperation with soil conservation dis- 
tricts, flood control organizations, watershed improvement associations, et cetera, 
provides technical and other assistance to farmers and ranchers in selected water- 
sheds in planning and establishing an accelerated program of conservation land 
treatment contributing to flood prevention. This work includes assistance in 
preparation of subwatershed work plans which integrate the plans for establishing 
these measures with those for installation of flood prevention works of improve- 
ment (measures primarily for flood prevention—see (b) below); making soil 
surveys and land capability maps; and providing assistance in preparing conserva- 
tion, farm, and ranch plans, and installing conservation measures. 

(b) Carries out flood prevention activities in areas assigned by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under funds allotted from the appropriation “Flood prevention, 
Agriculture.”’ These activities consist of surveys of watershed conditions and 
preparation of reports recommending action to be taken, preparation of detailed 
subwatershed work plans, and installation of works of improvement such as 
flood-water retarding structures, stream channel improvement, stabilizing and 
sediment control measures, diversions, floodways, et cetera. The improvement 
measures (measures primarily for flood prevention) are installed in cooperation 
with local soil conservation districts, flood control, and other organizations. The 


Service also assists in the preparation of com; yrehensive plans for the agricultural 
development of river basin areas. 
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6. Under the authority of the acts of May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), October 
14, 1940 (U. 8S. C. 590 y—z—10), as amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 
Public Law 132), and September 6, 1950 (Public Law 760), carries on a water 
conservation and utilization program. The Service develops irrigated and irri- 
gable land (both Government and privately owned) for efficient use of irrigation 
water, provides settlement opportunities for veterans and needy farm families 
through the sale of developed farm units, and during the development and early 
settlement period assists settlers within the authorized project areas with their 
soil and water conservation and land-use problems. This work is being conducted 
on the 5 remaining active project areas in 4 Western States, 

The Soil Conservation Service maintains its central office in the striet of 
Columbia, with the majority of its activities highly decentralized to 7 regional 
offices, 48 State, ‘nd 4 Territorial offices, 33 research locations, 25 nurseries, 5 
water conservation and utilization projects, and more than 3,200 area and work 
unit offices which carry on the technical programs in conservation districts, land 
utilization projects, and watershed flood prevention areas 

As of November 30, 1952, the Soil Conservation Service had 11,! fulltime 
employees (185 in Washington and the balance in the field) and 2,206 part-time 
employees who are generally employed in the field during the seasonal periods 
when there is need for additional assistance in applying conservation practices. 


A ppropriated funds 
Salaries and expenses 7, 610, § $59, 640, 000 
Water conservation and utilization project 17, 252 685, 000 


Tot al 


! Includes $5,766,930 available from prior-year balances fo 
areas. 
2 Includes $31,752 available in 1953 from prior-year balar 


TRANSFERS IN THE 1954 ESTIMATES 


Soil surveys and soil research 

The 1954 estimates include a net transfer of $116,000 from ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration.’’ This reflects the transfer of activities between 
the Soil Conservation Service and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, as follows: 


Activities transferred: 
Transfer of all activities pertaining to the national cooperative 
soil survey from the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- Amount 
tural Engineering, ARA, to the Soil Conservation Service $1, 124, 
Transfer of research activities dealing with soil and crop man- 
agement, and water management on farms related to crop 
production, from the Soil Conservation Service to the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, ARA_- 1, 008, 520 


Net transfer to the Soil Conservation Service + 116, OOO 


Transfer of the above activities between the two agencies was effective Novem- 
ber 15, 1952, pursuant to Secretary of Agriculture Memorandum No. 1318, to 
strengthen the scientific work in the fields of soil surveys and soil, crop, and water 
management research, and improve administration and cooperation with State 

liti 


experiment stations and other agencies, clarify responsibilities for research 
activities and expand the opportunities for better service to farmers 
Flood preve ntion 

Transfer of $3,190,000 for the fiscal year 1954 from the appropriation ‘‘Flood 
prevention, agriculture’’ for additional technical assistance in order to accelerate 
land-treatment measures contributing to flood prevention in 18 selected water- 
sheds. The purpose of this transfer is explained in more detail under the item 
“Flood prevention.”’ 
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Maintenance costs at Agricultural Research Center 


Transfer of $10,800 from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Administration’ for certain maintenance costs at the 
Agricultural Research Center, as explained in detail in the statement for Office 
of Administrator, ARA. 









These transfers in the 1954 estimates are summarized in the following table: 








1954 revised! -. Transfer 
(exclusive rransfer for| Transfer from ; 
Project of transfers | S°U Survey from Agricultural) 1954 revised 
, mn esti and soil re “Flood Research estimate 
en) search work|prevention’’) &dminis- 





mates) 






tration 









velopment 


and improvement of con 


ition practices and technique $1, 684, 700 $1,008,520 +-$1, 000 $677, 180 





2. A tance to soil conservation district 
£ ! other cooperators 54, 980, 500 +9, 800 54, 990, 300 

Development and management of land 
utilization projects 1, 248, 000 248, 000 






4. Additional measures to accelerate flood 
I entior +-$1 600,000 1, 600, 000 
t I f +1, 124, 520 1, 124 


















+1, 600, 000 +10. 800 59. 640, 000 


Salaries and expenses 

Appropriation act, 1953 $60, 210, 000 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 6, O78 

Activities transferred in the 1954 estimates from: 

Flood prevention, Agricul.ure’’ for land-treatment measures 

contributing to flood prevention +1, 513, 292 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Adminis- 

tration’”’ for soil-survey activities (net transfer 116, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricultural 
Research Administration’’ for services at the Agricultural Re- 

search Center 














10, 800 















Base for 1954 


61, 844, 014 
Revised budget estimate 


1954 59, 640, 000 











Decrease ; 2, 204, 014 







Although a decrease of $2,204,014 is shown in the appropriation for this item for 1954, it is estimated 
there will be a decrease of $7,970,944 in total funds available due to the availability of prior-year balances of 
$5,766,930 in the fiscal year 1953 from the funds appropriated for the emergency-channel restoration 


and 
flood rehabilitation program 












Summary of increases and decreases, 1954 (on an available-funds basis) 


Increase to determine irrigation requirements in humid areas and to 
develop criteria for the planning and design of effective and 
economical water management and soil-stabilization measures for 


small watersheds . . ‘ +-$100, 000 
Decrease in technical and other assistance to soil conservation dis- 

tricts. : / : 2, 390, 722 
Increase for technical assistance on land-treatment measures to 

accelerate flood prevention in the 11 authorized watershed areas_ +-86, 708 


Decrease due to planned completion of emergency channel restora- 
tion work authorized by Public Laws 202 (approved Oct. 24, 
1951) and 371 (approved June 4, 1952) 82d Cong _. —5, 766, 930 
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Punt ini 
Project statement 


Project 


Development and improvement of soil con 
servation practices and techniques 
2. Assistance to soil conservation district 
other cooperators 
(a) Planning, application, and maint 
nance of conservation pract 
b) Operation of nurseries for conserva 
tion plant material 
Development and management of land utili 
zation projects 
Additional measures to accelerate flood pre 
vention 
5. Classification and mapping of soils 
Emergency channel restoration in 
stricken area 


a 


Subtotal 
nobligated balance 


rotal available or estimate 


Transfer in 1954 estimates from 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
ministrator, Agricultural Researcl 
ministration”’ 
“Flood prevention, Agriculture’”’ 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
gineering, Agricultural Researcl 
istration”’ 
Balance available in 1953 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 


Total appropriation or estimate 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


A net. decrease of $7,970,944 in this item for 1954 consisti 

(1 in increase of $100,000 for hvdrologie studies t deter! 
quirements in humid areas and to develop criteria for the planni 
effective and economical water management and soil stabilizat 
small watersheds. 

Need for increase: From 1940 to 1950, land under irrigation in the humid areas 
of the country expanded from approximately 300,000 to about 800,000 acres. 
The expansion is continuing. Better information is needed by field technicians 
on irrigation requirements in humid areas to enable determination for individual 
farms of the feasibility of supplemental irrigation and the proper design of the irri- 
gation system. Various Federal, State and local agencies have records on tem- 
perature, wind, precipitation, frequency and severity of periods of soil moisture 
deficiency, stream flow, ground water supplies, surface storage, ete 

Funds are needed to gather these hydrologic data, analyze them, and make de- 
terminations for agricultural areas in the humid regions of the need for irrigation, 
the frequency with which soil moisture falls below the requirements for satisfac- 
tory crop growth, and the source and adequacy of irrigation water supply. 

Additional hydrologic research is urgently needed to provide criteria for the 
planning and design of watershed works of improvement, such as diversions, 
floodwater-retarding structures, spillways, chutes, gully stabilization structures, 
and channel improvements, installed in watershed flood-prevention programs or 
planned for local groups at the request of soil conservation districts in watersheds 
of 1 to 100 square miles, the size in which most such installations are made. Such 
structures must provide adequately for the runoff encountered in different areas 
of the country which vary considerably with respect to soil, topographic, vegeta- 
tive, and climatic conditions. More adequate hydrologic data must be developed 
to assure the safe and economic design of structures. 
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A considerable amount of basic data on runoff in the size of watershed indicated 
above, is being accumulated at installations already made under cooperative 
arrangements with United States Geological Survey. Additional funds are needed 
to provide for some additional installations and for analysis and correlation of 
data secured with similar data obtained by the Service from smaller watersheds 
on the various experiment stations and from larger streams by the Geological 
Survey, Corps of Engineers, and other agencies. These studies would enable 
development of more adequate design criteria for water and erosion control 
measures and structures on 1 to 100 square-mile watersheds and would provide a 
correlated basis for cooperative planning of watersheds and major stream improve- 
ments such as large dams and levees. 

Plan of work: Supplemental irrigation studies in humid areas would be carried 
on as a part of the coordinated irrigation research program in the Department. 
Hydrologic specialists would be employed in Washington and in the field where 
most hydrologic data and research equipment are available. Needed data would 
be gathered from all available sources, analyzed, and supplemented by special 
plot and field tests. The results would be made available immediately to Service 
technicians and to the research specialists of cooperating agencies conducting othe 
phases of irrigation research. 

The research on water management measures would consist of mathematical 
and statistical studies and correlation of available but unanalyzed hydrologic 
data obtained from both in-Service and outside sources. The studies would be 
carried on at advantageous locatidns where the most data are determined to be 
available. The data developed would be made available in handbook form to 
field technicians of the Service engaged in planning and installing water-control 
structures and other watershed improvements and to other agencies. 

(2) A decrease of $2,390,722 for ‘‘Assistance to Soil Conservation Districts and 
other Cooperators’’ as follows: 

a) A decrease of $1,115,722 in the general level of farm and ranch conservation 
planning and land treatment assistance now being provided to soil conservation 
districts 

Soil Conservation Service activities under this project consist primarily of 
providing technical assistance in preparing farm and ranch conservation plans and 
establishing planned conservation practices. It is planned to curtail this work 
by about 2 percent in the fiscal vear 1954. 

(b) A decrease of $1,275,000 for the production and purchase of conservation 
plant materials for grant to soil conservation districts, leading to the transfer of 
nursery production activities bv June 30, 1954, to State or other local groups which 
may be interested in maintaining them. 

The Service has been operating 24 nurseries to produce grass and legume seed, 
trees, and other planting stock for grant to soil conservation districts, in order to 
encourage the establishment of needed vegetative conservation practices on farms 
and ranches. It is planned to terminate nursery production activities by the Soil 
Conservation Service at these nurseries by the end of the fiscal year 1954. In 
order to provide a continued source of supply of conservation plant materials, it is 
planned to arrange for turning over the Government-owned nursery sites and 
facilities to States, soil conservation districts, or other local organizations. 

(3) An increase of $86,708 to provide an acceleration of conservation land treat- 
ment in designated wacersheds in conformity with the recommended programs in 
the watersheds where flood prevention works of improvement are now being 
installed. 

Need for increase: Large acreages of agricultural flood plain land along tributary 
streams and upland watercourses are being damaged frequently by small floods. 
This damage can be materially reduced and agricultural production increased by 
a proper combination and concentracion of those land treatment and conservation 
measures that contribute directly to flood prevention. Although many of these 
measures are now being installed throughout the country on a farm or ranch basis 
for the purpose of conserving soil and water, adequate national program funds are 
not available as needed to plan and apply these measures on subwatersheds or 
creek-size watersheds for the specific purpose of preventing erosion, floodwater and 
sediment damages. There is a tremendous demand for this type of planning and 
application as exemplified in the formation of many watershed associations through- 
out the nation and the rapid increase in requests for assistance in devising means 
of preventing disastrous flood damages. This increase will permit an acceleration 
and intensification of the application of conservation measures for flood prevention 
in balance with other flood prevention efforts in the watersheds authorized under 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 as follows: 
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7 Increase (+) 
Watershed eee (revise< or 
; = decrease (—) 


Buffalo Creek ‘ 52, 52, 000 $133 
Colorado (middle) . . 4,173 48, 000 -3, 827 
Coosa 73 ‘ 75, 000 , 765 
Little Sioux 56, ¢ 000 656 
Little Tallahatchie___. 57. 000 , 574 
Potomac... : 73, 000 
Trinity 05, 000 
Washita 73, 185, 000 
Yazoo 7 2 ; , OOF 


Total 513, 1. 600, 000 


Plan of work: An acceleration of the application of land treatment measures 
which will aid in flood prevention will be carried on in the watersheds in which 
work is presently underway, at a rate in keeping with the need for a balanced 
total program of flood prevention. Within each watershed, sub-watersheds or 
creek-watersheds will be selected for treatment on the basis of the seriousness of 
the local flood problem and the desire and the ability of the local people to coop- 
erate in the solution to the flood problem. An overall sub-watershed conserva- 
tion treatment plan will be developed bv technicians and farm owners and opera- 
tors within each sub-watershed area, rather than just individual farm plans as is 
the practice in the regular assistance to soil conservation districts 
supplemental measures primarily for flood prevention are also called 
sub-watershed work plan will integrate those measures and the land ‘ 
flood prevention measures so that the optimum flood damage prevention benefits 
may be obtained. Additional technical specialists, farm planning technicians 
and aides will be employed to assist local farmers and ranchers within the sub- 
watersheds to install the conservation measures in accordance with the plans 
developed for the area. 

(4) A decrease of $5,766,930 due to completion of emergency channel restora- 
tion work authorized by Public Laws 202 (approved October 24, 1951) and 371 
(approved June 3, 1952), 82d Congress. 

Of the total decrease in this item, $273,235 represents the unobligated balance 
of funds appropriated in the Flood Rehabilitation Act of 1952 (Public Law 202, 
82d Congress) which was continued available in 1953 by Public Law 431, 82d 
Congress, to permit completion of planned emergency channel restoration and 
related rehabilitation work in flood-stricken areas of Illinois, Lowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska. This work was completed during the first half of the 
fiscal year 1953. The balance of $5,493,695 is the carry-over of funds 


tion and related flood rehabilitation work in areas designated as disaster areas 
by the Secretary under Public Law 38, 8lst Congress. These funds have been 
allocated for work in Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Utah. While the funds are available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, rehabilitation work is programmed for, and will be completed in the 
fiscal year 1953, unless prevented by unfavorable weather or other unforesecn 
emergencies. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italics, deleted matter enclosed in brackets 
For necessary expenses for carrying out the provisions of the Act of April 27, 
1935 (16 U. S. C. 590a—-590f), title III of the Act of July 22, 1937 (7 U.S. ¢ 
1010-1012), and the Act of August 11, 1945 (7 U. 8. C. 1011 note), including 
research and investigations into [the character, cause, extent, history, and effects 
of erosion, soil moisture depletion, and methods of soil and water conservation 
(including the construction and hydrologic phases of farm] irrigation, [and 
land] drainage, and watershed hydrology (including the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of experimental watersheds, stations, laboratories, plots, and 
installations) ; classification and mapping of soils; [making] preparing conservation 
{surveys and] plans and establishing measures to conserve soil and water (in- 
cluding farm irrigation and land drainage and such special measures as may be 
necessary to prevent floods and the siltation of reservoirs); * * * 

The first change in language deletes the words “‘the character, cause, extent, 
history, and effects of erosion, soil and moisture depletion, and methods of soil 
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and water conservation (including the construction and hydrologic phases of 
farm’’, and, “and land”’ and inserts the words ‘‘watershed hydrology (including”’, 
for the purpose of making the language more descriptive of the research work 
now being conducted by the Service. Effective November 15, 1952 the research 
functions of the Service dealing with soil and crop management, and water 
management on farms related to crop production, were transferred by the Secre- 
tary to the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering of the 
Agricultural Research Administration. This change in language deletes some 
wording not now applicable to research work of the Service and retains only the 
wording, with slight variation, that describes the type of studies now carried on 
by the Service. 








The second change inserts the words “‘classification and mapping of soils’’ and 
“preparing’’, and deletes the words ‘“‘making”’ and ‘‘surveys and’’, to describe 
the soil survey work transferred to the Service by the Secretary effective Novem- 
ber 15, 1952. This work was formerly carried on by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering of the Agricultural Research Administration. 



















REVISED ESTIMATE 

Senator Youna. Dr. Salter, the amount of money available for 
the Soil Conservation Service in 1953 was $68,068,196, and the 
revised budget for 1954 is $60,325,000; is that correct? 

Dr. Saurer. That is correct. 

Senator Youna. That is a cut of nearly $8 million? 

Dr. Satter. That is right. 

Senator YounG. During your testimony will you tell the committee 
how that cut has been effected? 

Dr. Satter. I will do that. 

Senator Young. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Dr. Satrer. I have submitted a prepared statement which [| 
should be glad to have inserted in the record if you see fit. 

Senator Younc. That will be done. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 



















STATEMENT BY Dr. Rost. M. Satter, CHieF, Sort CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 





Mr. Chairman, last year, when I appeard before your committee for the first 
time as Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, my comments were devoted primar- 
ily to the job of the Service as I saw it. I discussed the soil and water conserva- 
tion problems in this country and outlined my concept of Service responsibilities 
in helping to solve those problems on the farms and ranches of America. 

I told you that as Chief of the Service I intended to devote most of my efforts 
to two jobs. One was speeding up the application of conservation on the land and 
the other was improving the working relationships with other agencies concerned 
with other phases of the conservation movement. I would at this time like to 
report progress on both of these efforts. 








1952 WAS A RECORD YEAR 















Last year we had a record year. The SCS helped soil conservation district 
cooperators apply 11 percent more conservation work on the land in 1952 than 
in 1951. 

During 1952 the number of new soil conservation district cooperators reached 
an all-time high. By the first of January this year, 1,225,000 farmers and ranchers 
were cooperating with districts and had received some assistance from the SCS. 
That was an increase of 262,870 cooperators—an increase of 46 percent over the 
number of new cooperators in 1951. Land in cooperators’ farms and ranches 
totaled 352,000,000 acres, about 30 percent of the agriculutural land in the United 
States. 

Out of the one and one-quarter million farmers who have had technical assist- 
ance from the SCS with their conservation problems, nearly one million (79 
percent) have developed basic conservation plans for their land. A total of 
64 percent of their planned work has been applied. The remaining 21 percent of 
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cooperators have started their conservation planning while applying certain 
immediately needed practices. 

This record of progress can be attributed largely to three developments: (1) The 
progressive planning procedure started by the Service in 1951; (2) the contacting 
of more farmers as a result of servicing the agricultural conservation program, 
and (3) improved efficiency of operations within the Soil Conservation Service. 














COORDINATING CONSERVATION EFFORTS 






We are also making good progress in getting the efforts of the Service better 
coordinated with the efforts of others—especially with the land-grant colleges 
and the agricultural conservation program. 




























Last spring we initiated a plan with the land-grant colleges in all States to get 
a better meeting of minds on the interpretation of conser ec] Our 
idea was to promote an annual technical work conference in each State at whicl 
the technical specialists of the land-grant institutions would sit down with the 
technical specialists of the Soil Conservation Service to review the var IS area 
of conservation technology to try to get a meeti! of minds o! terpretatl of 
that technology for application within each State. 

Asa result, by the end of this fiscal ve - tec] al ork < lere C'S 
and the land-grant college specialists will have been held 5 of Ss 

I have received highly encouraging reports on the effective f @ Wo! 
shops. The attitude generally expressed has been that the w ps are 
effective method for bringing problems before the cooperating group 1 
oping better understanding of actions taken, and for reach agi 
technical recommendations and should be held regularly 

While no such formal arrangements have been made for ord i 
county extension programs, we ar also 1 AKIN progr S I tf {) 
efforts here have been devoted largely to encouraging the ‘ yn Service to 
give more assistance to soil conservatio listricts « the e ( itio lucat 
job. 

To get conservation technology i oO I i i} re er 
teamwork must be developed onserva : , 
nical assistance Ll consider the strengthening of this teamwor dam 
to accelerating the soil conservation p1 4 












Service has also made continued progress it ari 


The 



















responsibilities in the agricultural conservation progran ‘ SCs 
managed to satisfactorily handle this workload in nea all Tea 
between PMA committees, soil conservation districts, SCS tec ins a t ot 
was improved further and greater emphasis was given to u ACP a 
for conservation practices of a more permanent naturé 

There are indications, however, that in many local p t and 
application of well-rounded conservation plans have been slowed the workload 
relating to single practices. Also, in some areas it appears tha cha il I 
dirt moving practices, may be overshadowing the applicat of er practice 
equally needed for conservation 

During the 1952 calendar year about 542,000 ACP requests were serviced and 
necessary certification was made by SCS technicians cr Le le 
requests serviced after January 1, 1953 It is ificar ‘ ( 
ACP participants assisted 48 percent were already cooperating with conser- 
vation districts, 15 percent became district cooperators, and 37 p t we t 
cooperating with the districts. 

A total of 1,558 man-years of technical personnel t 
SCS on-farm permanent-type practice Work 1 the At prograt ey Five- 
percent funds transferred from ACP to SCS finaneed 382 il tI 
work. PMA emplovees assigned to work under SCS super accounted 
216 man-vears. Help from other agencies, such as Extens : ‘ d Voca- 
tional Agriculture, accounted for 75 man-vears. The re 885 1n-years 







of work were provided from regular SCS funds n other w s, 64 percent of 
our ACP work was done wit! ; is f { 
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ADJUSTMENTS IN SOIL RESEARCH 





AND SOIL-SURVEY 








RESPONSIBILITIES 





Some adjustments in responsibilities for soil research and soil-survey work 
in the Department of Agriculture were made during the last year. The aim was 
to strengthen the scientific work in both fields, clarify administration and coopera- 
tion with State experiment stations and other agencies, and expand the oppor- 
tunities for better service to farmers. 

At the suggestion of the Research Administrator, responsibility for all research 
in soil and crop management and in water management on farms related to 
crop production was assigned to the Research Administration, and responsibility for 
all soil-survey work in the Department was assigned to the Soil Conservation 
Service. 


RESEARCH 


I do not consider research as the primary objective of SCS. To furnish the 
competent technical assistance that farmers need to protect and improve their 
soil for increased and sustained production, the Service must have a sound body 
of technology on which to draw. I believe the Service should conduct research 
only in those fields where the needs of the Service are not being met by research 
agencies, 

Research being conducted by the SCS in the field of soil and crop manage- 
ment and water management on farms was transferred to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

I want to emphasize that this transfer does not in any way imply a lessening 
need of soil research. Quite to the contrary. A more vigorous program of soil 
research is needed for the Service to better assist farmers in solving their difficult 
soil problems. The main reasons that I approved of the transfer was because 
I believe it will dissolve confusion and create a better environment for an accelera- 
tion in such research and will create opportunities to establish mechanisms more 
sensitive to farmers’ soil-management problems. 

You understand, of course, that not all of the SCS research was transferred. 
The Service still has the primary responsibility in several fields. This is with 
the concurrence of the Research Administration since the Service is in the best 
position to give effective leadership in these fields. The Service has a great 
and growing need for additional information in such fields as hydrology, sedi- 
mentation, runoff, design of structures, effect of land use and treatment on 
waterflow and engineering design aspects of drainage and irrigation. With the 
development of clear-cut lines of responsibility for conservation research, we 
hope to be able to strengthen those lines of research that remain within SCS. 














SOIL 





SURVEY 


Early last year we undertook a field study of soil mapping and the use of soil 
maps, looking toward technical coordination of the soil mapping work of the SCS 
and the National Cooperative Soil Survey in BPISAE. This study revealed that 
the map requirements for a good job of conservation farm planning and those 
for a scientific soil survey were about the same. 

Responsibility for the combined program was placed in the SCS for several 
reasons: 

1. Surveys form an intimate, day-by-day part of the field operations program 
of the SCS. The soil survey of a farm or ranch is the first step in the develop- 
ment of a conservation plan. It is essential that the location and timing of sur- 
veys be coordinated closely with other phases of SCS operations. 

2. The soil surveyors of the SCS devote only about one-half of their time to 
actual survey work. The remainder of their time is used in interpreting soil in- 
formation for use by farm planners, engineers, agronomists, range specialists, and 
foresters, and in assisting farmers to plan and carry out basic conservation plans 
on their land. 

3. The annual volume of survey work carried on by the SCS has been 5 to 6 
times the volume of survey activities of the National Cooperative Soil Survey 
and the State experiment stations combined. 

4. The facilities of the seven regional cartographic laboratories of the SCS, 
which are organized for rapid reproduction of land-capability maps used in farm 
planning, would be available to supplement the mapping resources of the soil 
survey. 

With these new arrangements the SCS has accepted the responsibility to meet 
the soil-survey needs of all agencies concerned with land use and conservation. 
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We intend to fulfill this broader responsibility without hindering our assistance 
to districts for conservation farm and ranch planning. 

Close cooperation with State college workers in all phases of the program will 
be maintained and strengthened. We look forward to working out more rapid 
and effective programs for the reproduction and distribution of survey field sheets 
and the publication of county maps and reports. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


Now, I should like to comment briefly on some major problems which undoubt- 
edly will have considerable impact on the long-range future of the Service program. 

One outstanding development has been the rapid growth of interest in small 
watershed conservation programs. Interest has spread not only among farmers 
but also among merchants, bankers, industrialists, newspaper and magazine 
editors, and many others. 

The immediate impact of this interest was discussed thoroughly with your 
committee yesterday when we were considering the flood prevention item in the 
1954 estimates. For the long-range future, watershed conservation programs 
could become an important segment of the Service program. 

Most significant, perhaps, is the fact that these local watershed interests are 
not asking for more large Federal public works. They want to maintain local 
responsibility for such programs in their communities and to provide locally for 
an important share of the cost of watershed improvements. 

Local watershed organizations and groups, which now number about 800 in 
the United States, have been increasingly pressing the Service to provide tech- 
nical planning assistance. They want techniéal assistance for needed measures 
that cannot be installed by individual landowners and operators, for measures 
which have benefits to groups or the publie rather than just to individuals, and 
for measures which benefit nonagricultural as well as agricultural interests. At 
this time we are supplying a very limited amount of assistance requested by these 
groups. 

Another problem facing us is the need for a considerable speedup in our soil 
survey activities. The first requirement for developing a sound conservation 
plan for a farm is a land-capability map based upon a soil survey of the farm. 
Hence, our planning activities are limited by the rate of our survey activities 

The backlog of soil survey information is becoming low in many sections of the 
country, and could become critical. During the 1952 calendar year, 72 million 
acres came under district agreement whereas only 37 million acres of new soil 
surveys were made. The lack of adequate soil surveys could become a bottle- 
neck to our overall planning effort. 

Completion of a national land inventory is important not only to SCS but, also, 
to watershed development, to the research programs of the Department and 
State colleges, and to the action programs of all agencies concerned with land use. 

We are also still concerned about the rate at which conservation work is being 
applied on the land. Although our rate of application has been speeded up, we 
still doubt that we are going fast enough to meet the national needs 

The work done last year provided protection and improvement for about 3 
percent of the Nation’s agricultural land still in need of conservation treatment 
That rate is double what it was 5 years ago. Even so, it obviously would re- 
quire about 30 years to complete the once-over job at the current rate of progress 


INCREASING SERVICE EFFICIENCY 


We are continually studying and changing our methods to achieve greater 
efficiency. We made good progress last year. As I told you earlier, we got 11 
percent more conservation work done on the land of district cooperators in1952 
than in 1951. 

We believe the Service has made an excellent record in its effort to reduce and 
keep so-called ‘‘overhead”’ expense to a minimum. During the past 10 years the 
proportion of our resources going into overhead has been cut in half. 

These two charts (indicating) show that the percentage of funds obligated for 
Washington, regional, and State office expense in relation to the total of all 
funds available, has been reduced from 24.38 percent in 1942 to 11.57 percent in 
1953, and that the percentage of personnel in these offices was reduced from 
21.46 percent to 10.93 percent during this same period. Note, also, from these 
other two charts that there has been little actual increase in administrative 
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expenses after the 1942-43 reduction in spite of increases in total 


funds and 
employment in subsequent years. We have always tried to channel as much of 


the additional funds given us as possible into direct field operations. 








REALINEMENTS IN 





SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE ORGANIZATION 








The Service took additional steps last vear to further increase the effectiveness 
of its work by making important realinements in its organizational structure and 
methods of work. Major objectives of the changes were: (1) To provide for 
closer and more effective supervision of all phases of Service work; (2) to empha- 
size the efficient management of Service activities by assigning to key positions 
special responsibilities for training, work planning and execution, inspection, and 
other production activities; and (3) to make available additional resources 
funds and technical personnel for direct assistance to farmers and ranchers. 
The most important change in the accomplishment of these objectives took 
place in the area offices, which have now been assigned primary responsibility 
for the efficient management of field activities which contribute to getting more 
conservation work applied onthe land. The former position of district conserva- 
tionist was eliminated and a new position of area conservationist was created 
with revised responsibilities By concentrating on management responsibilities, 
it was possible to enlarge the geographical scope of the job and decrease the 


In 


number of positions at this point in the Service organization. This action has 
resulted in a saving of positions totaling 237 man-years which are now being 
ised for direct technical assistance to farmers and ranchers. 


Dr. Satrer. I would like to take a few minutes to give some of 
the highlights of my statement. You may recall when I appeared 
before your committee last year, I said that I was going to direct my 
efforts primarily to two objectives; one was to increase the efficiency 
of the Service, and the other was to try to improve our working 
relationships with the other agencies which deal with various phases 
of the conservation problem. 

I would like to say just a word about what we have accomplished 
along those lines. 















1952 A RECORD YEAR FOR SOIL 





CONSERVATION 





The record of the last year so far as conservation accomplished 
was the best ever. Actually the amount of conservation applied to 
the land in this country in the calendar year 1952 was about 11 
percent higher than the previous year, 1951, and the highest on record. 
During 1952 the number of new soil conservation district cooperators 
reached an all-time high. By the Ist of January this year we had 
1,225,000 farmers and ranchers cooperating with districts and received 
some assistance from the Service. That was an increase of 262,870 
cooperators, an increase of 46 percent over the number of new co- 
operators in the previous year. Land in cooperators’ farms and 
ranches totaled about 352 million acres, which is approximately 30 
percent of the agricultural land in the United States. 

Out of the 1% million farmers who had technical assistance from 
the Service, nearly 1 million, 79 percent, had developed basic conserva- 
tion plans for the land, and what is more important, a total of 64 per- 
cent of the planned conservation had been applied. I think this 
record of progress can be atributed primarily to three things; first, 
the progressive planning procedure which the Service inaugurated in 
1951; second, the fact that we contacted a great many more farmers 
through giving technical assistance to the ACP participants; and third, 
the measures we took to increase efficiency in the Service. 
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PROGRESSIVE PLANNING 


Senator Russe.u. Dr. Salter, as I recall you have made rather radi- 

cal changes in the field in Soil Conservation Service. Prior to 1951 
or 1952 you got a man a blueprint and a complete chart of every acre 
of his land and what ought to be done onit. You then changed to an 
abbreviated program that applied in several steps. You would give 
him some advice about doing this and another on that, and it would 
carry him along on an escalator program? 

Dr. Satter. That is right, Senator. We had the experience, in a 
great many cases, of the so-called complete plans, that were developed 
seeming to be too big a dose for the farmer to absorb all at once. 

Senator Russe.tu. That is the question I want to get to. Do you 
think this change has generated more interest in soil conservation 
throughout the country and caused a total of more soil conservation 
practices to be applied? 

Dr. Satter. I am sure that it has. More farmers are coming in as 
cooperators because they can start with 1 or 2 practices. Each 
cooperator grows into his conservation program rather than having 
to face at one time the total job outlined in a complete conservation 
plan. We think it is quite a decided improvement 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


I believe we are making good progress, especially in the last year, 
in improving our working relationships with other one, Senne 


with soil conservation, particularly the land-grant colleges » have 
been criticized by the land-grant colleges in the past for being : trail ght 


line agency that did not use the results of their technical ed They 
said we were not paying enough attention to the recommendations of 
the State experiment stations. 

We studied that criticism shortly after I was made Chief 
Service and found that generally the situation was not as bad 
talk made it sound, that in most cases we were doing 
job of technical coordination. Last spring I sent out 
of the deans and directors of the experiment sta 
extension services. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGE WORKSHOP CONFER 


In the first place, I recognized that we needed in each State to hav: 
as nearly as possible uniform recommendations for farmers. That is 
just basic. I suggested that in order to accomplish that objective 
that we arrange annually or oftener if necessary, a workshop between 
our technical people and the technical people of the colleges and 
experiment stations. I suggested that we sit down and put all the 
information on the table—what we have, what they have, the new 
information that had come along from research—and review it and 
come to a meeting of the minds on joint technical recommendations 
for a State. 

The response to that was most encouraging although a few States 
did say, “We have good methods of coordi ae worked out now 
and we do not see the necessity for this.’ Most of the States said they 
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thought it was a good idea. We have had or will have such confer- 
ences in this fiscal year in 35 States. The reports have been very 
encouraging. Our people have gotten together with the State people 
and have resolved the differences which existed and they are going 
down the same line now as far as recommendations are concerned. 
I think that is a really helpful development. 

Senator Russeiy. That may be the first time they have met on this 
particular thing, but my observation has been over the years that 
there has been no dearth of conferences in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. Satrer. I agree that we have too many conferences, 

Senator Russeuu. I think when we try to see some of these experts, 
we are unable to do so because they are meeting somewhere having 
conferences. As far as conferring is concerned, there is nothing new 
about that, they have more conferences than the military have. 

Dr. Saurer. The workshop does seem to accomplish this, the 
technical people of the two agencies which are dealing with the 
farmers, Extension on the one hand and SCS on the other, are not 
contacting farmers and telling them two different stories. 











AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM COOPERATION 


We have continued to work with the ACP. You will recall that in 
Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1278, we were assigned the responsi- 
bility of technically servicing the so-called permanent type practices 
of ACP. The job of the Service is to do these four things: First, we 
determine whether the practice is needed; second, we help lay out 
certain practices such as terraces, land leveling, and so forth; third, we 
supervise the installation of the practice as needed; and finally, we pass 
upon whether or not the practice meets the standards set forth for it 
in the ACP handbook. 

Senator Ferauson. How many men do you need for laying it out 
and how many do you need for each one of these services? Do you 
have that? 

Dr. Saurer. I do not have the breakdown. 

Senator Fereuson. Would you put it in the record? 

Dr. Saurer. Yes, I would be glad to do that, Senator. I may say 
that it took a total of 1,558 man-years of technical services during the 
1952 calendar year. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you give us how many you have in Michi- 
gan, the names of them? 

Dr. Satter. We will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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During the 80-hour pay period March 29 to April 11, 1953, the following 
permanent employees were providing technical assistance to ACP participants 
on permanent type practices, in Michigan (time paid from funds advanced by 
ACP under 5 percent transfer provision in appropriation act). 


Location and name 


Adrian 

Woodrow H. Barclay Soil conservationist 

Bruce E. Emmons Conservationist aid 

Donald E. Mitchell do 

George L. Salsbury Work unit conservationist 
Ann Arbor 

Kenneth I. Masak Conservationist aid 

Donald Mauer---. Work unit conservationist 
Suchanan: 

Leo R. Jones Soil conservationist 

Washington R. O’Brien Work unit conservationist 
Charlotte: Warren A. Blight do 
Coldwater: 

Hale Pearce do 

Richard Shemel Conservationist aid 
Corunna 

Wendell A. Somers Soil conservationist 

Elmer A. Taylor Work unit conservationist 
Gaylord: Paulus L. Haller Conservationist aid 
Hillsdale: Joel R. Young do 
Howell 

Eldridge S. Brian do 

Jesse C. Spalding do 

Lamar F. Wood Work unit conservationist 
Ionia: 

James 8. Beutler_._- Conservationist aid 

Robert W. George Work unit conservationist 

Donald H. Hull Conservationist aid 
Jackson: 

Harold M. Kelsey do 

Stanley R. Quackenbush Agricultural engineer 
Lapeer: 

John M. Cronin Engineering aid 

Marvin H. Hansen _ -- Work unit conservationist 
Marshall: 

Arthur T. Lawrence do 

Wesley K. Mettert Soil conservationist 

John Trustdorf do 
Midland: Eugene A. York do 
Monroe: Russell T. Snow - - - - Agricultural engineer 
Mount Pleasant 

Eugene L. Bacon Conservationist aid 

Daniel Z. Balog Work unit conservation 
Petoskey: Robert C. Dewey-. Work unit conservationis 
Pontiac: Ben F. Wallace_-. Conservationist aid 
Port Huron 

Roland A. Havens do 

James K. Tew Work unit conservationist 
Saginaw: Delbert G. Meister Soil conservationist 
Sandusky: Reo L. Peabody Engineering aid 
St. Joseph: 

Frank Kotyuk Conservationist aid 

James E. McKittrick __- do... 
West Branch: Gordon J. Hatch as Work unit conservationist 


Note.—Time would not permit writing to each work unit servicing remaining countie 
ascertain time spent servicing ACP participants by employees paid from the appropriation 
expenses, Soil Conservation Service.”’ 
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Senator Youna. Are they all in civil service? 

Dr. Satter. We use civil-service people. 

Senator Frreuson. Are all of these people civil service? 

Dr. Satter. We pick up rodmen and personnel of that kind locally 
on a w. a. e. basis but under civil-service regulations. 

During the calendar year we serviced about 550,000 of these ACP 
participants. Of a total of 1,558 man-years of technical services 
that were used only 24 percent were employed with the 5-percent 
funds transferred from ACP to SCS. Senator, the 5-percent transfer 
provision in the Appropriation Act financed 382 man-years out of the 
1.558. 

Senator Youna. That was your transfer last year? 

Dr. Satter. That is right. 

Senator Younc. How much transfer do you expect this year? 

Dr Sautrer. The funds advanced as of April 1 were about 
$4,150,000. 

Senator Younac. I mean out of your 1954 budget, how much of 
a transfer do you expect from ACP? 

Dr. Savrer. It will probably be in excess of the current year, 
maybe up as much as $1 million or $1.5 million. We are not certain 
now what it will be. The increase this year was from $1,700,000 
up to $4,150,000. The total cost for servicing the ACP program 
last year was $9 million. 

Senator Youne. How will this cut over last year’s appropriation 
of nearly $8 million be absorbed? 

Dr. Satrer. I will go into that a little later if you do not mind 
waiting a few minutes. 

Senator Youna. All right. 

Dr. Satter. The point I want to bring out in this particular part 
of my statement is that out of the 1,558 man-years used for servicing 
the ACP program, there were 855 man-years or 64 percent of the total 
that were financed from our regular SCS funds appropriated for 


assistance to districts. 


TRANSFER OF ACTIVITIES BETWEEN THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING AND THE SOIL CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE 


There have been a couple of adjustments in the program of the 
Service during the past year which I would like to mention. One deals 
with the transfer of research in soil and water management as related 
to crop production from the Service to the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering in the Research Administration. 
The other was a transfer of the soil-survey activities from that Bureau 
to the Soil Conservation Service. In coming before the committees 
of Congress during the last several years there have been questions 
repeatedly asked about the possible overlap or duplication in the 
research work of the Soil Conservation Service and the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

The same has been true of soil surveys. During the past year the 
Agricultural Research Administrator, Dr. Shaw, and I have given 
serious consideration to both of these problems, and the decision was 
reached that it would be desirable to transfer that part of our research 
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which was closely related to their soil-management research over to the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much do you expect to save in that 
transfer, consolidation? 

Dr. Satrer. The actual transfer of funds from the Soil Conservation 
Service to the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering on Research was $1,008,520. The actual transfer of soil- 
survey funds to the Soil Conservation Service was $1,124,520 

Senator ELLENpER. That is a little over $2.5 million? 

Dr. Satter. No, they were offsetting in part. 

Senator ELLENpDER. But it resulted though in a saving, did it not, 
or would it? 

Dr. Satter. There is no 

Senator ELLENDER. No saving, it is just a question of letting 
body else do the work? 

Dr. Sauter. The benefits presumably will come from closer coor- 
dination and elimination of the possibility of duplication and that sort 
of thing. For example, we have had two soil surveys going on in the 
United States. The conservation-type survey was made by the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the responsibility for the National Coopera- 
tive Soil Survey was in the BPISAE. Both have been going on for 
a number of years. After a very careful study during the past year 
we came to the conclusion that the actual survey jobs that need to 
be done are practically the same. We found that with very little 
modification we could make one survey that would meet the require- 
ments of all the agencies that need soils information. 

Senator ELLeNnpeR. Doctor, as I understand, you mentioned 
duplication a little while ago and that is why you recommended the 
transfer? 

Dr. Satter. That is not the reason we recommended the transfer. 

Senator ELLENDER. You probably used the wrong word, ‘‘dupli- 
cation’? 

Dr. Satrer. In the past, that question was raised by the committee. 

Senator ELLENDER. You did not detect any duplication? 

Dr. Satter. No serious duplication. Our agencies have been 
working together for several years. 

Senator ELLENpeER. Because if there was duplication it would 
mean you could save money. That is why I was misled a little 
while ago. 


some- 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES IN SCS 


Dr. Satter. The Soil Conservation Service, as I view it, is not 
primarily a research agency; it is a technical servicing organization. 
It has to have sound technical information. But only to the extent 
that its needs are not being met by research agencies do I consider it 
desirable for the Service to engage in research. 

We have retained in the Service a certain amount of research— 
research which we are prepared to give the best leadership and which 
is not usually performed by the Bureau of Plant Industry or by the 
State experiment stations. The Service will continue the research 
in the fields of hydrology of watersheds, sedimentation, and problems 
of that kind related to our flood prevention activities. 

Senator Youne. What part of your budget is used for that? 

Dr. Satter. A little over $500,000. 
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Senator Youne. Your total expenditures are about $500,000 a year 
for research? 

Dr. Satrer. After this transfer we have left in the 1954 budget 
$577,000, Senator, for research. In addition to research relating to 
flood prevention in the watersheds, we have also retained in the 
Service responsibility for the engineering phases of research dealing 
with irrigation and drainage. We hope that with these clear-cut 
lines between what is being done in the Service and what is being done 
in the research administration that we can both do a more effective 
job. 

The soil survey project also includes $100,000 for research in soil 
genesis and morphology, which is planned for transfer to the research 
project in the budget next year. 





PURPOSE OF SOIL SURVEY TRANSFER 
There were several reasons for the soil survey being put in the Soil 
Conservation Service. In the first place, soil surveys in the Soil 
Conservation Service are a day-by-day part of our field operations; 
it is a first step in the development of a farm plan, and the mapping 
has to be geared to our farm-planning program both as to time and 
as to location. 

Second, we were actually making in our conservation survey field 
about 5 or 6 times as many surveys—covering that much more 
land—than the BPISAE was making in the national soil survey. 
Another consideration was the fact that about half of the time of our 
soil surveyors is not devoted to surveying but to interpreting soils 
for our agronomists and engineers. In other words, they are the 
people who interpret soils information for the rest of our staff in the 
field. We could not assign that work to another agency. 

Dr. Shaw, the Research Administrator, made the proposal that we 
move it the other way, and all soil survey work is now in the Service. 
Of course, it will require us to perform the services needed in this 
field for other agencies as well as for our own planning technicians 
and we are assuming the responsibilities. 


WATERSHED ASSOCIATIONS 


Now I might say a word or two about future problems of the 
Service. One of them I talked about a little in our brief session on 


Friday; that is, the development of demands for help in these small 
watersheds and the fact that there has been organized in this country 
some 800 watershed associations, associations which are pressing for 
assistance in their areas. That is one very significant development. 
We have not as yet been able to meet those requests in any substantial 
form. 


BACKLOG OF SOIL SURVEY WORK 


A second matter which concerns us is that soil surveys have not 
been moving ahead as rapidly as we need to have them move to 
service our planning program. I might illustrate it this way: We 
surveyed more land last year than we have ever covered in one year, 
approximately 37 million acres, but during the same year the new 
district cooperators that came in owned 72 million acres—almost, 
not quite, double the amount of land we surveyed. 
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So the surveys are likely to become a bottleneck. Of course, 
a great many people and organizations would like to have the national 
land inventory move ahead faster. 

Senator ELLENDER. What kind of backlog have you at present 
in your surveys? 

Dr. Sauter. We have surveys of about 430 million acres, and we 
have under district agreement something like 350 million acres. 
The trouble is that the backlog is not always in the right spots, and 
we are getting short in those areas where the new cooperators are 
coming more rapidly. 


SLOW RATE OF TOTAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Now one additional thing that I might mention is our concern 
about the rate at which we are moving ahead on the total conservation 
job. Work done last year provided protection and improvement 
for about 3 percent of the Nation’s agricultural land still in need of 
conservation treatment. That rate was double what it was 5 years 
ago. Even so it obviously would require about 30 to 35 years to 
complete the once-over job at the current rate of progress. We doubt 
whether that is as fast as the national interest demands. We have 
been making progress from the standpoint of getting more done with 
the dollars we have, and we think we can make further progress. 


REDUCTION OF OVERHEAD 


I mentioned the fact that we had actually helped put on the land 
11 percent more conservation in 1952 than we had in any other year 


up to this time All through the years, the Service has had a good 
record of keeping down overhead and putting more of its resources, 
as they came along through additional appropriations, into the field. 
I might show you a chart which indicates what has actually been 
accomplished ‘This shows a percentage scale on each side (indicating) 
and the yellow represents the proportion of the total that was used 
for overhead in the Washington office, the regional offices, and the 
State offices. 

The green represents the part used in the field, in work unit and 
area offices in soil conservation districts Actually in 1942, 24.38 
percent was in overhead. In 1953 that percentage was down to 11.57, 
which we believe is about as good a record as there is in Government. 

Senator ELLENDER. Did I understand you to say a while ago that 
you did 11 percent more soil conservation work? 

Dr. Satter. Eleven percent more work was applied on the land in 
the calendar year 1952 than in 1951. 

Senator ELLEnpER. That is what I wanted to ask you to explain. 
Was this with the same amount of money? 

Dr. Satrer. Well, we had a little increased money this fiscal year, 
Senator, for assistance to new districts—just about $3% million. 
Most of that went into the employment of people after last July Ist 
who are still more or less in an apprentice stage. They were assigned 
to some of the old districts for training and that may have had some 
effect during the last 6 months of the calendar year 1952. 

Senator ELLtenprER. To what extent? 

Dr. Satrer. I cannot answer that question. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Will you explain to us how that was accom- 
plished; that is, to give 11 Pere ent more soil conservation results than 
you did in previous years? 

Dr. Sarrer. I might mention one organizational change which had 
an appreciable effect and is going to have more in the future. I have 
just indicated the reduction that has taken place in percentage of 
overhead at the regional, State, and Wasbington offices. For our first 
line of supervision we have had what we have called in the past, 
district conservationists. We now call our first-line supervisors 
area conservationists. 

After considerable study we decided that by choosing from our dis- 
trict conservationists those men who had the greatest capacity for 
supervision and enlarging the area that they had to supervise that we 
could eliminate a substantial number of the positions. As a matter 
of fact, out of some approximately 600 of those positions, we elimi- 
nated 235, and those men were reassigned to work on the land, as 
work unit conservationists or farm planners, or some that had special 
qualifications were made technical specialists to give assistance right 
at the farm level. That has had an impact on getting more work 
done. 

Senator ELtenper. In other words, you covered more territory 
with the same people or maybe less people in this case? 

Dr. Sauter. That is right. We actually had less people in 1952 
by two and two-tenths percent in the conservation program. 

Senator ELLenpeR. And did 11 percent more work? 

Dr. Satrer. And did 11 percent more work. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Or you covered 11 percent more territory, put 
it that way? 

Dr. Satrer. I would not want to put it that way. We actually 
helped farmers apply 11 percent more conservation work. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. Will you cover in your statement these 
new practices that have been evolved in recent years particularly by 
having in each State a county wherein there was more conservation 

carried on and more of the farmers in that county took part in it? 
Are you going to discuss that for us later on? 

Dr. Satter. I believe, Senator, you are referring to these special 
counties under the ACP program? 

Senator ELLeNDER. Yes. 

Dr. Satter. That, of course, is not a Soil Conservation Service 
responsibility. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 

Dr. Satter. I believe that covers most of it. 

Senator ELLENDER. But it is all connected with the same goal, soil 
conservation? 

Dr. Sauter. Yes. Mr. Chairman, that covers most of the highlights 
of this statement. I might speak a little bit about the estimates 
themselves. 

Senator Youna. I would like to have you explain to the committee 
how you plan to absorb this nearly $8 million cut. 

Dr. Satrur. I will be glad to do that. 
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NATURE OF REDUCTION FROM FISCAL YEAR 1953 BUDGET 


The revised budget for 1954 provides $7,970,000 less under the 
salaries and expense appropriation item than is available to the Soil 
Conservation in the 1953 fiscal year. This reduction is the net of two 
relatively small increases—$100,000 for hydrologic studies badly 
needed in our watershed work and $86,708 for the acceleration of the 
land-treatment program in the 11 watersheds authorized under the 
flood control act of 1944—and of certain decreases. 

Senator YounG. You are speaking now of which services? 

Dr. Satrer. These are the two small increases. The rest are 
decreases. 

Senator Youna. I see. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 


Dr. Satter. Speaking first about this small $100,000 increase for 
hydrologic studies, the flood-prevention program has assumed a great 
deal of signific ance, and we are a bit uncertain that we have adequate, 
technically sound information to back up the program which the 
Service is expected to carry on. As a matter of fact, the amount of 
hydrologic and other data pertinent to watershed problems is rather 
limited, and much of that available has not been tabulated and 
analyzed. As the movement grows and develops we certainly need to 
have a program foundation of the best technical information that we 
can get. 

Senator Haypen. You are referring to the control of floods at the 
source? 

Dr. Satrer. That is right. This $100,000 is a beginning, we hope, 
for getting more adequate hydrologic and other data on which to base 
that flood-prevention program. The $86,000 I mentioned is a small 
increase for what we call the B measures, or land treatment measures, 
in the flood-prevention work in the 11 authorized watersheds 

You will recall we were up before you Friday and there was an in- 

rease of a little more than $1 million for structural works of improve- 
ments directly related to flood prevention. This is a little increase to 
help balance up the actual work on the land and represents primarily 
the acceleration of our existing soil-conservation program assistance 
to districts in the 11 watersheds. 

Senator Munpr. Doctor, do you feel that you can absorb this 
approximately $8 million cut without there being any appreciable 
decrease in the soil-conservation program? 

Dr. Satter. Part of that decrease is a reduction of $5,766,000 for 
emergency channel work and other emergency work which is planned 
for completion this year. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator, when you say an over-all $8 million, 
are you comparing this saving with what was spent this current year 
or the Truman budget? 

Dr. Satter. No, what was spent this current year, not the Truman 
budget. 

Senator ELLenpeR. The Truman budget would be a greater differ- 
ence than that? 

Dr. Satrer. Correct. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Your difference relates to what you are asking 
for 1954 in contrast with 1953? 

Dr. Sauter. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. I think the Truman budget requested a $2 million 
cut? 

Dr. SaAtrer. Increase. 

Senator ELLENpER. Increase of $2 million. 

Senator Youna. It represents nearly a $2 million increase over 
1953. 

Dr. Satter. The point of confusion is the $5,766,000 of non- 
recurring emergency flood rehabilitation money, Senator; that is out 
of both budgets. 

Senator Youna. It does represent an increase over the revised 
budget of about $6 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mentioned flood prevention a while ago, 
did you not? 

Dr. Satter. Yes. 

Senator Ettenper. During 1953 the amount provided here under 
the Flood Control Act was $5,789,833, and the original budget, which 
was the Truman budget, called for $12,833,000, or a difference of 
$5,833,000. Are we talking about the same thing? 

Dr. Sauter. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wish you would make this plain. 

Mr. Wuereter. Mr. Chairman, I think if you look at page 31 of 
the notes, we can get this straightened out. The confusion arises 
because of a decrease of $5,776,000, which is really a nonrecurring 
item in 1953, and that reduction has no program significance; it was 
money appropriated in the fiscal year 1952 for emergency channel 
restoration work arising out of flood damage. $5,776,000 of the 1952 
appropriation was carried over and is available in 1953; the job is 
done, and the reduction of that amount in 1954 compared with funds 
available in 1953 really does not have a bearing on the level of the 
regular program. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where will that be found on this chart? 

Mr. WHEELER. Senator, the chart you have before you was pre- 
pared on the basis of appropriations made in 1953, and that amount 
does not appear on there at all. 

Senator EttenpER. Why? 

Mr. Wueeter. Because the appropriation was made in 1952, and 
the money carried over into 1953. This is a chart simply showing the 
action of Congress in appropriating money for 1953. 

Senator ELLENDER. It does not show 1952? 

Mr. Wueerer. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am wondering did not the Congress take 
some action to carry it over, or was it made a continuous appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. Wueeter. It was made a continuous appropriation to start 
with—that is, the funds appropriated by Public Law 371, approved 
June 4, 1952, were made available until December 31, 1953. 

Senator ELtenper. That explains it. 

Senator Munpr. Actually, you have only a $2 million decrease? 

Mr. Wueever. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNvER. That did not show on this chart? 
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Mr. WHEE ter. A listing on the bottom of page 31 points up the 
budget increases and decreases. Dr. Salter has mentioned an increase 
of $100,000 for research. Then there is the decrease of $2,390,722 
which he is about to describe in the regular operations. Next listed is 
the increase of $86,708 for land treatment measures for flood preven- 
tion which he mentioned, and finally there is this nonrecurring item 
of $5,766,930. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Senator Munpr. Will you go back now to the $2 million and the 
request of whether or not you can administer the soil conservation 
practice with the $2 million cut? 


ASSISTANCE TO SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Dr. Satrer. That $2 million plus figure, Senator, is made up of 
2 pieces. One is a reduction of $1,115,722 in] the general level of 
farm and ranch conservation planning and treatment now being 
provided to soil-conservation districts. That is roughly a 2-percent 
cut in funds available for that purpose at the present time. Obviously 
we will have to cut down assistance to districts about that amount. 


OPERATION OF CONSERVATION NURSERIES 


The other part of it is $1,275,000 of the amount now available for 
the operation of conservation nurseries. We have operated 24 
nurseries to supply grass and legume seed, trees and shrubs in our 


conservation program. These planting materials have been supplied 
to districts and the districts, of course, have supplied them to their 
cooperators. 

Senator Younae. Districts own them themselves? 

Dr. Satter. Do they own any of these nurseries? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Dr. Satrer. No, sir; these 24 nurseries are Federal nurseries. The 
number is considerably fewer than it was a few years ago because we 
adopted the policy of getting out of the mass nursery plant production 
program sometime ago. 

Senator Young. 1 remember the soil conservation district people 
said they owned them. 

Dr. Satter. They do in North Dakota. They have a nursery in 
North Dakota which supplies a considerable part of the needs of the 
district cooperators for certain materials in North Dakota. The idea 
of this reduction was that we would try to get State agencies such as 
the land-grant colleges or the departments of conservation to take 
over these nurseries. Possibly we could get some of the soil conserva- 
tion districts or their organizations to take over part of these nurseries 
and continue the production as needed. In the future district 
cooperators will purchase their supplies of these trees and seeds and 
so on from these agencies. 

Senator Youna. Now in a State like Minnesota where the forest 
service maintains a nursery or has until now, does the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service also maintain a nursery? 

Dr. Satrer. Yes; we have one in Mandan, N. Dak. 
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Senator Younc. Why could not both services use the same nursery? 

Dr. Satter. That would be possible, I expect. 

Senator Munptr. What would you do with a nursery like the one 
in Mandan? Do you expect to sell that to the soil conservation 
district or to some commercial operator? 

Dr. Saurer. We would try first to get the State or the district to 
take it over. If we fail on that we would presumably declare it 
surplus and sell it to the highest bidder. 


FIELD TESTS OF NURSERY DEVELOPED GRASSES AND LEGUMES 


I would like to explain one important thing about this nursery 
business. There is one phase of nursery operations which does not 
involve the mass production of trees, shrubs, and seed. It is con- 
cerned with an area which is more or less between research and appli- 
cation. We have maintained on our nurseries, in small plots, test 
collections of a large number of strains of grasses and legumes from 
plant breeders in the Bureau of Plant Industry, from the experiment 
stations, from colleges out over the country, natural collections, and 
from importations, and those strains have been studied very carefully. 

When a plant looks fairly promising it is increased to the point 
where there is just enough seed so that we can send it out for field 
testing. We have carried out literally hundreds and hundreds of 
those field tests all over the country on cooperators’ farms. After 
we have a chance to appraise these field plantings, we find that some 
are good erosion control and forage plants that are adapted to use over 
sizable areas. 

Then the next step is to increase the seed supply in order to get it 
into commercial production. By that process we have introduced 
already 54 new grasses and legumes into commercial seed production 
for use in conservation. We have 16 more that are about ready to 
get into certified seed production. Those materials are really the 
foundation for much of our conservation program. 

Senator Young. Again in that field, the Extension Service extends 
quite similar type of research, do they not? 

Dr. Satrer. The experiment stations carry on a lot of the breeding 
work with grasses, yes, but this particular function—the testing of 
new strains through widely scattered observational planting in various 
conservation problem areas—has been the responsibility of the 
Service. We think it is logical that the Service should continue to 
do it because there are many areas for which we do not yet have 
suitable grasses and legumes needed in the conservation program. 

Senator Ettenper. What will it cost to maintain that? 

Dr. Satter. We have talked this over with Assistant Secretary 
Coke and Mr. Roberts, Director of Finance, and later if they are 
agreeable to this kind of program and if we can arrange it, we would 
like to maintain about 6 or 8 of these nurseries, at least the parts 
used for observational studies. 

Senator ELLenpEerR. That is what they have been doing more or 
less in the past? 

PRODUCTION OF SEEDS AND TREES 


Dr. Satter. The major job has been the production of seed and 
trees. We hope to maintain these small plots, that type of work, at 
about eight points by getting the State experiment stations to take 
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them over under some kind of contractual arrangement. We figure 
it will probably cost us $240,000, about $30,000 a nursery to maintain 
that work. It will also take about $165,000 to carry on the observa- 
tional testing, in the field, and we will need in addition at least one 
man in each of our regions and in Washington to give general guidance 
in this plant materials field. 

Senator Munpt. This proposed $2 million cut, does it allow for 
that? 

Dr. Saurer. It leaves in the base about $425,000, and to do the 
job outlined we need about $525,000, which would mean that we 
would have to take the remainder out of our regular planning and 
application assistance to districts. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Doctor, that eight that you propose to retain 
were limited in their work? 

Dr. Satrer. They will be in the future. 

Senator ELLENDER. I say were they in the past? 

Dr. Satter. No. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You are simply going to retain part? 

Dr. Satrer. Of the work. 

Senator ELLENDER. What will you do with the rest, try to get 
the State to cooperate? 

Dr. Satter. We will try to get the rest of the nurseries into the 
hands of a State, or some State agency, or a district. 


COOPERATION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator ELLeNpDER. Was it your plan to transfer this operation 
to private industry if you cannot get the State or any other segment 


of conservation to carry it on? 

Dr. Satter. That is right. It is a bit difficult to get private 
nurseries interested in the production of trees for reforestation or for 
tree planting for wood lots or shrubbery for erosion control. 

Senator EL.uenper. Is the land on which these experiments are 
now being carried on for seed production, is that owned by the Gov- 
ernment or leased? 

Dr. Satter. Part of these nurseries are federally owned, part are 
on leased land, and in some places we have both. The eight that we 
propose to retain will be primarily Federal land. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Haypen. When you made up your budget estimates last 
year and submitted them to the Department of Agriculture, I assume 
it was trimmed there, and then the Department of Agriculture sub- 
mitted its request to the Bureau of the Budget. How much did you 
ask for for this purpose of assistance to the district when you put the 
matter up first to the Department? 

Dr. Satter. We asked in our original request for assistance to 
districts, $59,466,300, which was almost $2,100,000 more than we had 
in 1953. 

Senator HaypEeNn. $2,100,000. Did the Department submit that 
figure to the budget? 

Dr. Satter. This is the budget figure. 
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Senator Haypen. After you talked it over with the Department, 
you asked for an increase of about $2,100,000? 

Dr. Satrer. | am afraid I gave you the wrong information, Senator. 
I was talking about the original budget submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Weezer. The original budget that the Department sent to 
the Budget Bureau last fall did call for an increase of $2,230,000 for 
assistance to new districts which were expected to come into the pro- 
gram in 1954. This was about the same as the agency had requested. 
Also there was an increase of $5 million for providing increased assist- 
ance in existing districts. 

Senator Haypen. All together in the opinion of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service you could have used wisely and profitably about $7 
million more in the coming fiscal year than was available to you 
during this fiscal year? 

Mr. Wuee ter. That was the estimate at that time, yes, sir. 

Senator HaypEN. Instead of getting that you are winding up with 
a reduction of $2,390,000 less than you had this year? 

Mr. Wueever. That is right. 

Senator Haypgen. So there is a total difference between what you 
thought you ought to have and what you are going to get of about 
$9 million? 

Mr. Wuee er. That is right, using the original figures of last fall 
before the budget review within the department under the new 
administration. During that budget review, it was found that the 
increase for new districts would not be needed, since the new districts 
have not been coming in as fast as originally estimated. 

Senator YounG. Does that take into consideration this $5 million 
nonrecurring item? 

Senator HaypeN. I am just talking about assistance to districts, 
that is all. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, my figures have excluded the nonrecurring 
item of $5,766,930 as a factor. 

Senator Younec. Would you fail to provide service to all the 
districts? 

Dr. Satrer. We will provide service to all districts, but at a 
lower level. 

Senator Youna. In respect to the nurseries, you expect to save 
$1.5 million? 

Dr. Satrer. That will be a reduction in our total appropriation. 

Senator Youna. It seems to me that program would not work any 
undue hardship on the program. In fact, 1 do not know and do not 
see why in some of the States the Government should provide them 
and in some the farmers. 

Dr. Savrer. If the proposed transfer can be effected so that we do 
not lose a source of materials, we are not worried about the district 
cooperators having to buy those materials instead of having the 
Government donate trees and seed to them. Our only concern, at 
the moment, is whether or not we can get these nurseries transferred, 
find agencies to accept them and to continue to produce these materials 
for the program. ‘hat will take a little time, and we are not sure 
how that is going to work out. 
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Senator HaypeN. In that connection did you plan to reduce these 
nurseries in your estimate that was submitted to the Budget? 

Dr. Satrer. We did not in the original budget submission. 

Senator HaypEeNn. This saving then is an afterthought? 

Dr. Satter. That is a saving which was introduced at the time of 
the department review of the original budget. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Senator Younc. How many automobiles do you have all together? 
Dr. Satrer. Can Mr. Dorny answer that question, Senator? 
Mr. Dorny. 1,315, Senator, as of June 30, 1952. 

Senator Youne. How many new ones are provided in this budget? 

Mr. Dorny. 230. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Replacements or additions? 

Mr. Dorny. No additions are planned for 1954. 

Senator Youne. How many replacements? 

Mr. Dorny. 230 vehicles are to be replaced. 

Senator Youne. You replaced 230? 

Mr. Dorny. We plan to replace that many in 1954; yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. What is the mileage of those? 

Mr. Dorny. They all run in excess of 60,000 and many are around 
10 years old or older. We are well within the standard set by the 
Budget Bureau. As a matter of fact, there should be a more rapid 
replacement to get them within the recommended standards. 

Senator Young. I have never felt that there was any saving on the 
part of the Government to use automobiles too long. If they become 
8 or 10 years old and you have Maas 000 miles on them and when you 
have to have these cars serviced in garages, there isn’t much of a 
saving. 

Mr. Dorny. We have followed a program of reducing our fleet of 
passenger motor vehicles. We had at one time over 1,600 vehicles, 
and they have been gradually reduced to this figure of a little over 
1,300. Most of our technicians use pickup trucks, half-ton pickups 
but those who have long distances to travel, such as technical special- 
ists and area conservationists, use the cars. 


PICK-UP TRUCK REPLACEMENT 


Senator Younc. How many of those do you have? 

Mr. Dorny. About 8,000. 

Senator YounG. 8,000 pick-ups? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. How many do you plan to replace? 

Mr. Dorny. Let me put that in the record. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The revised budget will enable replacement of about 1,000 pick-up 
trucks in 1954. 

Senator Youna. | believe the life of a pick-up is usually longer than 
an automobile. 

Mr. Dorny. These pick-up trucks that we would replace would also 
be vehicles that are quite old. For instance, we have 128 vehicles 
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that are 13 years and older. We have 47 that are 12 years old and 
386 are 11 years old. It would be these older vehicles primarily, that 
would be replaced. 

Senator Youne. How many miles on them? If pick-up is 11 years 
old it could have very little mileage. 

Mr. Dorny. They put on 6 or 7,000 miles a year on the pick-ups. 
So the mileage would be around 70 or 80,000 miles. Some of these 
pick-ups would have well over 100,000 miles on them. The average 
mileage on vehicles to be replaced would probably be about 70,000 
miles. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your statement? 

Dr. Satrer. That completes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. Any questions, Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpt. No questions. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, could I add a few words on the 
vehicles? You have indicated an interest in the subject on several 
occasions. In the budget for 1954 all of the vehicles to be acquired 
under the budget are for replacement only; there are no additions 
requested in the total number of automobiles in the Department. 
In every case the replacements will be made within the Government- 
wide minimum standards that have been established over a number of 
years representing the point at which it is more economical to replace 
rather than to continue operation when they reach high costs of 
maintenance and operation. 

Senator Munpt. What is that point? 

Mr. Wueever. The point is 60,000 miles or 6 years. 

Senator Youna. That is for automobiles? 

Mr. WuHeever. That is for automobiles. 

Senator Munpt. How about pickups? 

Mr, WHEELER. Yes, there is a standard for pickups but I do not 
have that immediately in mind. I would be glad to put it in the 
record, 

Senator Munpr. Do that, please. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

The minimum replacement standard for pickup trucks is 50,000 miles or 6 years. 

Senator Youna. Dr. Salter, if you have a statement on water con- 
servation and utilization projects it may be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


WaTER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROGRAM 


Water conservation and utilization projects 


Appropriation Act, 1953 $235, 500 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953 (for accelerating work on the 
190, 000 


Angostura project 


Total available, 1953, and base for 1954 425, 500 
Budget estimate, 1954 ‘ 685, 000 


Increase _ . . +259, 500 


Norte.— Although an increase of $259,500 is requested in the appropriation for this item for 1954, it is esti- 
mated that there will be an increase of only $227,748 in total funds available due to the availability of prior- 


year balances of $31,752 in the fiscal year 1953, 
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Summary of tncreases and decreases, 1954 (on an available funds basis) 


Increase to begin full-scale land leveling and related irrigation work 

on the Eden Valley project in Wyoming +- $258, 015 
Decrease due to reduction in level of operations on the Buffalo 

Rapids I and Buffalo Rapids II projects in Montana, and comple- 

tion of the Buford-Trenton project in North Dakota ci aus — 30, 267 


Project statement (on an available funds basis) 


Project 


Land development 

Land management, settlement, and techni- 
cal guidance 

Land acquisition 


Subtotal 57 57 +227, 7 685, 000 
Unobligated balance 752 


Total available or estimate 593 57, 25 +227, 7 685, 000 
951 balance available in 1952 
152 balance available in 1958 


Total appropriation or estimate 
See increases and decreases following. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


7 7 


A net increase of $227,748 consisting of— 

(a) An increase of $258,015 to begin full-scale land leveling and related irriga- 
tion work on the Eden Valley project in Wyoming. 

There have been a number of reasons for the delay of development work on the 
Eden Valley project in Wyoming : 
the new storage reservoir by the ireau of Re will provide 
additional water for the project area and enable bringing new land under irrigation. 
It is expected now that irrigation water will be available from the new water 
storage facility by June of 1953. Another factor which has delayed project 
activity in preparing for full-scale development operations has been the land- 
ownership pattern. In addition to private land, the project included Govern- 
ment-owned land, land owned by the Wyoming Rural Rehabilitation ‘ 
administered in trust by the Secretary of Agriculture, and land 
by the Government and the corporation. Dissolution of the joint invest 
certain tracts was required by the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 71 
Liquidation Act of May 3, 1950 (Public Law 499, Slst Cong Dissolution 
action has been completed and options taken to purchase ali ye ands owned 
by the corporation which are necessary t the success of I yrojyect. This 
will place all except privately owned tracts in the project ir overnment owner- 


} primary one is the delay in con pletion of 


Bi 


lamation, whicl 


ship and clear the way to proceed with authorized development of the project. 
The project has been on a semimaintenance basis since 1951. Recent work has 
consisted primarily of preparation of 
levelopment of facilities for repairing eq t and housing personnel, and 
eveling of privately owned farm units Additional funds are needed to permit 
beginning full-scale development operations in 1954 If operations are carried 
on at the scale planne 1, the project will be complet d and all develop d farm 
inits sold by the close of 1957 

Plan of work: Work will be done by force account. There has been assembled 
at the project site the necessary heavy earth-moving and | 
and most of the other equipment needed to carry out this work. Project facilities 
are available for repair and maintenance of equipment. Additional engineers, 
aides, and equipment operators will be employed to provide the staff necessary 


development plans, engineering surveys, 


land-leveling equipment 


to earry on full-scale land-leveling and related irrigation development wor! 

6) A decrease of $30,267 due to reduced operations on the Buffalo Rapids I 
$1,033) and Buffalo Rapids II ($15,842) projects in Montana and the completion 
of the Buford-Trenton project in North Dakota ($12,392 
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Fssential drainage facilities on Buffalo Rapids I, Montana, will be completed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in 1953. This will enable sale of the remaining 
farm units in 1954. Development work on Buffalo Rapids II, Montana, held 
up because of unavailability of irrigation water on a part of the project, will be 
resumed in 1953 and completed and all farm units sold by the end of 1954. 


The Buford-Trenton project, North Dakota, will be completed and all farms 
sold by the close of 1953. 














Estimated obligations by project, 1953 and 1954 





The following table shows, by project, the estimated obligations to be 


incurred 
in the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 under this program: 








Estimated, Estimated, Balance 
fiscal yeat fiscal year | needed to 
1953 1954 |} complete 





Project 












Angostura, 8. Dak $285, $285, 000 $125, 373 
Buffalo Rapids I, Mont &, 427 7, 394 | 
Buffalo Rapids IT, Mont $4, 433 17, 591 | 
Buford-Trenton, N. Dak : | 12, 392 | 
Eden Valley, Wyo 48, 000 306, O15 | 746, 627 







Total direct project costs 


388, 252 616, 000 | 872, 000 
General administration 


69, 000 69, 000 162, 000 










Total estimate_..... 457, 252 685, 000 | 1, 034, 000 





Work on the Angostura project is to continue at the same level in 1954 as in 
1953. A considerable part of the current duties of the small resident staff handling 
the work of Buffalo Rapids I and II is the sale of mineral rights on the projects 
as directed by Public Law 760, 8ist Congress. On the basis of the 1954 budget 
estimate and current plans, all work under this item would be completed and al! 
developed farm units in all of the projects old by the end of the fiscal year 1957. 









CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 








The estimates include proposed changes in the language, as follows 
guage in italics; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets): 

For expenses necessary to carry into effect the functions of the Department 
under the Acts of May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), October 14, 1940 (16 U.S. C 
590 y—z-—10), as amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 (Public Law 132), 
and September 6, 1950 ({Public Law 760)] 7 U. S. C. 1033-1039), relating to 
water conservation and utilization projects, to remain available until expended, 
[$235,500] $685,000, which sum shall be merged with the unexpended balances 
of funds heretofore appropriated [or transferred] to said Department for the 
purposes of said [Act] Acts. 

The first change in language is for the purpose of substituting the United States 
Code citation in lieu of the public law reference 

The second proposed change in language deletes the words ‘‘or transferred’ 
since this wording refers to funds transferred to this item from the Department 
of Interior pursuant to the Act of October 14, 1940. The funds which were 
transferred have been completely expended, therefore retention of the language 
is no longer necessary. 


) new lan- 












The third change in language merely makes plural the word ‘‘Act”’ since funds 
are now provided under this appropriation to administer several acts currently 











cited in the language, that are applicable to the water conservation and utilization 
projects. 


Dr. Savrer. If it is agreeable with the committee, I will ask Mr. 
Dykes to make that statement. 





1954 PROJECTS 


Mr. Dykes. Mr. Chairman, there are two projects on which we 
will carry on development work in the 1954 fiscal year, the Eden 
Valley project in Wyoming and the Angostura project in South 
Dakota. The so-called Case-Wheeler projects which were started in 
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about 1939 have just about been finished. You will recall that this is 
a joint endeavor on the part of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Bureau of Reclamation as its part in these projects provides the 
water supply; it builds the reservoir and the canal system that brings 
the water to the high point on each farm. The Department of Agri- 
culture is responsible for providing the land; dividing the tracts to be 
irrigated into farms; for the preparation of that land for irrigation ; and 
for the water-distribution system on each farm. 

This program has gone along very well, and as I said, out of the 
projects under way when we assumed the responsibility about 6 or 7 
years ago, all of them will be essentially complete at the end of this 
fiscal year except these two. These two were reauthorized by the 
action of Congress, and the Bureau of Reclamation assures us that the 
water supply will be available for some of the lands on these two 
projects not later than the spring of 1954. 

The increase included in the budget this vear for these two projects, 
while it is small, it is important in order that the Government may be 
in a position to recover the funds expended in their development. , 

Senator Youne. I think we should put in the record the amount of 
the appropriation for 1953, which was $425,500. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Senator Younc. The amount under the 1954 revised budget is 
$685,000? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. You will need all that increase? 

Mr. Dykes. We will need the increase, sir, if we are to get these 
lands ready for sale to settlers. Of course, until the land is sold there 
can really be no contracts for the repayment of the cost to the Bureau 
of Reclamation or any recovery to the Government of the funds 
expended in the development of the lands. 

Senator Haypen. What lands are to be reclaimed? 

Mr. Dykes. Sir? 

Senator Haypren. What is the gross area to be reclaimed? 

Mr. Dykes. The two that we have in actual development in 1954, 
Senator, are the Angostura project in South Dakota and the Eden 
Valley project in Wyoming. The area of the land to be irrigated in 
the Angostura project is a little in excess of 16,000, and in Eden Valley 
it is 20,000 acres. In other words, there is a total of 36,000 acres under 
development in these 2 projects. 


PURPOSE OF IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Senator Haypen. My recollection of the argument in favor of the 
legislation to carry out a project of this kind is that during the great 
drought it was demonstrated that the utter Jack ot any place where 
cattle could be brought in off the range where the water supply and 
feed was exhausted, and we had to slaughter a great many of them 
or had to buy a great many of them. If they were scattered about 
in the Great Plains area tracts of irrigated land where feed could be 
supplied that the agricultural development there would dovetail into 
range management so that both would be benefited. Is that the way 
this would operate? 
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Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir. There will be a great deal of 
alfalfa and other feed produced, which of course increases the feed 
base for what is essentially a livestock economy in these areas. 

Senator Haypen. That is what the surrounding area is devoted to? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Senator Munn. These two projects that you mentioned, one in 
Wyoming and one in South Dakota, will both be completed in 1954? 

Mr. Dyxzs. No, sir; they cannot quite be finished in 1954. The 
Angostura project staff will need, in 1955, about $125,000 to complete 
the work there. In the Eden Valley project in Wyoming, we will 
need about $300,000 in 1955. Our level of expenditures would go 
down in the 1955 fiscal year, but the job will not quite be completed. 

Senator Munpr. In 1955? 

Mr. Dyxus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. It will be completed in 1955? 

_ Mr. Dyxes. The Angostura project will be completed in 1955, but 
in Eden Valley it will be 1957 before we complete the sale of all the 
lands developed in that project. 


COOPERATION IN THE WATER-FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Senator Munpt. Is your bureau doing anything about this devel- 
opment, which is a process, as [ understand it, of pumping water out 
of the underground water tables to make it available for the sprinkler 
systems? Has the Department of Agriculture entered into that 
scheme in any way? 

Mr. Dykes. I cannot call the name of the appropriation now; 
Senator Young should help me out. because I know he has been inter- 
ested in its development——yes, the water-facilities program. There 
have been some loans made by the Farmers’ Home Administration 
under that program. We have provided technical assistance to the 
individual farmers and to small groups of farmers having loans for 
well irrigation. We have assisted in planning the installations and, 
after a loan has been made by the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
we have provided technical supervision in the actual construction. 

Senator Munpt. Do you have funds in your budget request to 
continue that particular service? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir, there has never been any special appropria- 
tion for that purpose, Senator Mundt. We have usually used the 
engineering staff and the technicians that we have had in the local 
community for the purpose of servicing those loans. We never know 
where they are going to be made, of course. We have supplied a 
certain amount of assistance from our regional offices where we main- 
tain competent engineering staffs in dealing with difficult problems 
and the larger jobs. Ordinarily, the service has been given by our 
local technical staff. 

SPRAY IRRIGATION 


Senator Haypen. What agency within the Department of Agri- 
culture has really conducted the major experimentation in this spray 
irrigation? Who has done that? It is being practiced to a wider 
degree all over the United States, pumping the water out of the well 
and pumping it out in a spray over the land. 
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Senator Youne. The Bureau of Reclamation has been conducting 
some work in that field. They had at least one demonstration in my 
State. 

Senator Haypren. There is not any question but what it requires 
less acre-feet of water to grow a crop that way because you do not have 
to soak it down so far into the ground. 

Senator Youne. And you do not have to level the land either. 

Senator Haypren. You do not have to level the land and that is a 
big saving. 


COOPERATION WITH BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Mr. Dyxxs. Senator Hayden, we have the responsibility in the 
Department of Agriculture for the research work in irrigation. Our 
irrigation research staff has worked very closely with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, with the State experiment stations, with irrigation 
companies and with individuals, in the study of the various ways of 
applying water to the land to get the maximum utilization out of 
what may be a limited supply. 

Some of our irrigation research staff members are spending a good 
deal of their time on spray irrigation, or overhead irrigation, as they 
speak of it. 

Senator Haypen. From what I can read in these farm publications, 
there is very active interest for it in the East here in truck farmmg 
Some people find it useful in growing corn in the Middle West. 

Senator Youna. There is quite a bit of interest in my State. In 
fact, quite a few individuals are doing it on their own. 

Senator Munpr. In Redfield they have tried to start 5 or 6 experi- 
mental operations out there. I think it was through FHA loans and 
the Bureau of Reclamation is also taking part. I was curious as to 
whether you had the facilities and service from the standpoint of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes; the Department of Agriculture is cooperating on 
these test or pilot farms, throughout the Missouri Basin, Senator 
Mundt. Our service, the Bureau of Plant Industry, and the State 
experiment stations are all cooperating in the pilot farm program. 

Senator Munopr. It obviates the canal; it obviates leveling the land. 

Senator ELLeNpER. You say they obtain loans from FHA? 

Senator Munpr. From FHA. 

Senator Youne. I think the farmers themselves are borrowing it? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Senator Haypgen. There have been in these truck farming areas in 
Virginia and other States terrific losses because of lack of rain. That 
would be obviated if they had pumps and the spraying equipment to 
do it. 

SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 


Senator Munpr. Out in South Dakota sometimes you do not need 
irrigation for a whole year, and then the next year you will need it 
badly. This particular type of irrigation is more practical than the 
canal system. 

Senator Haypren. You do not have to level the land. 

Senator Youna. There the big expense is in the pumping. 

Dr. Satter. There is a great and growing interest in supplemental 
irrigation all through the South and East, and the Service has calls all 
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the time, for technical assistance in installing these sprinkler irrigation 

systems. One of our big difficulties has been that we have not yet had 
an opportunity to determine under what situations the sprinkler 
irrigation will pay. 

There has not been enough work done to answer those questions 
from the standpoint of the soil, the climate, or the availability of 
water. 77 

Senator Munpr. And the type of crop? 

Dr. Satter. And the type of crop. Farmers have used supple- 
mental irrigation here and there wiiii some of the field crops, like 
pastures and corn, and have made very exvellent returns. Throughout 
the Southeast there is almost always a dry spell sometime during the 
summer which cuts down yields materially from pastures, corn, 
vegetable crops, and so on. Cotton can ordinarily take it better than 
the other crops. We have included in this little $100,000 increase 
which I mentioned a little while ago provision for spending $20,000 
of that money in connection with a study of the conditions under which 
supplemental irrigation may be expected to pay in the humid area. 

Senator HaypEen. It seems to me that the Government might well 
devote more money to that appropriation to the Soil Conservation 
people for a study of this problem because it can save so much in 
certain years in certain areas where if they knew what to do they would 
be ready for it. I remember, Senator Smith of North Carolina told 
me about the terrific loss they had in truck farming. I said, ‘About 
how far is it to water?” 

And he told me that it was about 20 or 30 feet. That is all it took. 
If they had some means of getting the water out and spraying it on 
the crop, they would have saved the crop. It depends on the kind of 
investment you have to make in the well and the pipe to make it 
available. Maybe that is so great that you cannot afford to do it, 
and it is better to stand the loss. Somebody in the Soil Conservation 
program ought to be studying this problem intensively because there 
is a growing problem all over the United States. 

Dr. Satrpr. The farmers keep coming in with questions which we 
cannot answer. 

Senator HaypEen. I would be willing to provide some money for 
this program. 

Senator Munpr. $20,000 does not seem like a large amount in 
funds for a nationwide problem. 

Dr. Sauter. That was only what was left, Senator. We think it 
is an important problem. 

Senator Munpt. What have you earmarked for that fund? 

Dr. Saurer. It is part of the $100,000 increase. 

Senator Munpt. Is it broken down and earmarked so that we can 
find where it is? 

Dr. Satter. On page 33; of the $100,000 item under “Increases 
and decreases’ $80,000 is for hydrology and other watershed prob- 
lems 
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Senator Munpt. That says to determine irrigation requirements in 
humid areas. How about semihumid areas? I do not believe South 
Dakota would be a humid area. 

Dr. Satter. That is in between. It would probably come in for 
consideration, sir. 

Senator Haypen. I do not think there would be any difference in 
the principle of how you would go about it. 

Senator Munpr. Different crops that you would have 

Senator Haypen. What | am getting at is the mechanics of how to 
do it is the thing that has to be studied to get the water from under- 
ground and spread it on the top at the least cost 

Senator Munpr. As I understand the mechanics of getting the 
water to the top is handled by the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Dr. Satrer. That is correct. Much of the supplemental irrigation 
farther east than South Dakota is from flowing streams, and there 
are many, many rivers and creeks in the Southeast and in the Nortb- 
east as well which can be used or could be used for this purpose, and 
along those streams is some of the high-quality land as far as irriga- 
tion is concerned. We just have not studied the problem enough to 
know the potentialities. 

Senator Youna. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Dyxzs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest there be inserted 
in the record, the financial statement concerning the development of 
these water conservation-utilization projects. It gives the financial 
proposals for their completion, including the Angostura and Eden 
Valley projects which are still in the development stage 

Senator Youna. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows: 
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SALE 





OF COMPLETED PROJECTS TO 





HOMESTEADERS 





Senator Haypren. How about the completed projects? You had 
quite a number of those? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Has the land all been taken up by homesteaders? 

Mr. Dyxss. Practically all. I notice, for example, that in the 

suford-Trenton project of 135 farms, 134 of them have been sold. 
We still have one farm to sell and plan to close that project during 
this fiscal year. 

Senator Youna. Those farmers are paying? 

Mr. Dykes. They are paying out fine, Senator Young. The 
Buffalo Rapids projects—Buffalo Rapids No. 1 includes 95 farms, and 
88 of those have been sold. We hope to sell the other seven this year 
In Buffalo Rapids No. 2 there are 113 farms, and 105 have been sold 
We have many more applicants than we have farms. The reason a 
few are unsold is some little piece of incomplete work which is holding 
up their sale. We expect to complete the sales in the case of these 
two projects during 1954. 


VETERANS PREFERENCE 


Senator Haypren. Do the veterans have preference in purchase of 
the farms? 

Mr. Dyxns. Yes, sir; in this way: They have a preference after 
the people who originally owned the land. I suppose we would say 
they are in a second priority. Where the land was owned by an 
individual it is kind of an unwritten law that if he wants an irrigated 
unit to replace the dry land unit that he sold that he has the privilege 
of buying one. We use a system of selection by farmer committees, 
established in the localities, as our guides in the sale of these lands. 
After sales to the original owners, the veterans with farming experience 
have the first preferences. 

Senator HaypEN. Supposing somebody owns 640 acres of dry land? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypren. And it comes under irrigation. He can get title 
to 160 of that, and then there is three quarter sections sold to some- 
body else? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. He would only have the privilege 
of buying one irrigated unit. 

Senator Haypen. I see. 

Mr. Dykes. In the entire area, not only the land he sold, except 
by chance. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Does the Government get all of its investment 
in the sale and transfer of this property? 

Mr. Dyxes. Does the Government get what, sir? 

Senator ELLenpeER. All of its investment. 

Mr. Dyxess. No, sir. 

Senator ELLEnpER. Who does? 

Mr. Dyxrs. The Government gets all of the sale price, Senator, 
but the total cost of the projects will not be fully recovered. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is a loss to the Government? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Ettenprer. When it is sold to these homesteaders 
sold without the payment of interest? 

Mr. Dykes. No; we collect 3 percent interest. 

Senator ELLenpeER. It is unlike your other irrigation? 

Mr. Dykzs. That is correct, sir. 
Senator Youna. Are there any more questions? 

Thai.k you, gentlemen. 

Dr. Satter. Thank you. 

Senator Youna. The committee will recess until tomorrow at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Monday, April 27, 1953, the committee 


al, 


recessed until Tuesday, April 28, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1953 


Unrrep Srates Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton Young (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Dworshak, Dirksen, Russell, Hayden, 
Aiken, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT; JOHN C. LYNN, 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR; AND HUGH F. HALL, LEGISLATIVE 
ASSISTANT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. I wish to 
state for the record that Senators Maybank, Cordon, Ferguson, and 
others wanted to be present but could not on account of other com- 
mittee meetings previously scheduled. 

We are happy to have you appear before the committee, Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kune. Thank you. 

I have a brief statement, and I believe you have copies of it. 
Since it is very short, perhaps we could save time by reading the 
statement. 

Senator Youne. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Kune. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you to discuss recom- 
mendations concerning overall Government spending and, partic- 
ularly, the appropriations administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, with respect to which your committee has full responsibilities. 


FEDERAL BUDGET MUST BE BALANCED 


First, I should like to say that we share the widespread feeling that 
the Federal budget must be balanced. In the present setting, this 
should be done by cutting expenditures. The need for tax reduction 
to leave additional purchasing power in the hands of the people is as 
great as the need for a balanced budget. 
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All fields of governmental activity and spending should be screened 
with this objective in mind. Naturally, certain functions are in- 
herently more essential than others. This fact must also be weighed 
in terms of time and circumstances. In the peace years of the thirties 
our Defense Department spent less money than the Department of 
Agriculture. This condition has not existed since the fateful event at 
Pearl Harbor. Thus, certain functions become relatively more im- 
portant to the national welfare than others as time and circumstances 
force us to change our concepts of the essentiality of different functions 
of Government. 

We know that the best interests of farmers will be served by policies 
which will stabilize the value of money. The continuation of the 
policy of Federal deficits is a threat to farmers as well as to all citizens. 
During recent years, we have recommended that all departments of 
the Government should bear reductions in expenditures. Thus, we 
have recommended that the Defense Department be carefully studied 
by the Congress and its committees to be sure that the dollars spent 
are returning a full measure of value in terms of need for expenditures. 
We recommended that the mutual security program be reduced last 
year by some $1.9 billion. 

We urged that economies be instituted and waste avoided in other 
departments as well as in the Department of Agriculture, and that 
both the Congress and the executive branch carry the responsibility 
for an efficient and waste-free administration. Last year we recom- 
mended that Government spending be reduced by an overall total of 
$10 billion in order to eliminate the cash deficit of this amount, which 
was foreseen in the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1953. Our 
recommendations on appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
called for reductions totaling about $200 million. Thus the reduc- 
tions we recommended for agriculture amounted to 2 percent of the 
total reduction we sought to achieve. 


REVISED BUDGET 


I wish to speak briefly now with reference to the revised budget 
submitted on March 26 by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

It has been the custom of our board of directors to consider the 
proposed budget at its meeting held in February of each year. After 
spending some time in study of the proposals made in the budget 
submitted by former President Truman on January 9, which was 
made available to all of our State Farm Bureaus, it was decided by 
our board of directors that the budget of the new administration 
should be available for consideration before taking action. 

As a result, action was deferred until the meeting of the board of 
directors held the first week in April. In the meantime we made 
available to all of our State farm bureaus the text of Secretary 
Benson’s statement of March 26 and the summary tabulation of his 
recommendations. Our board of directors then came to the conclusion 
that the approach to the problem made in the revised recommenda- 
tions of Secretary Benson met with the general policy of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and should receive its support. Therefore, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation recommends to your com- 
mittee that the overall objectives contained in the revised budget be 
affirmed in reporting the agricultural appropriations bill. 
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RESEARCH APPROPRIATIONS INCREASE 


We believe it would have been desirable to have increased the 
research appropriations by something more than was recommended. 
We likewise fee] that the new Foreign Agricultural Service could con- 
structively use more funds than were recommended. Thirdly, the 
cooperative extension service could effectively use more funds, but we 
are aware that until existing laws are amended or revised your 
committee cannot appropriate them. 

The modest increases in appropriations for agricultural research are 
a valuable step toward continuing agricultural improvement. The 
ability of a declining number of farmers to produce the increased 
quantities of agricultural products, which has been so dramatic in the 
past decade, shows how profitable expenditures for education and 
research can be. 

This committee will recall that a year ago we recommended an 
increase in research appropriations in the amount of approximately 
$4.3 million. We believed then that this was an increase which should 
be initiated and that additional increases should follow in years 
immediately ahead. We are, therefore, pleased that Secretary Benson 
has provided for additional research in the amount of approximately 
$2.4 million for the 1954 fiscal period. In the light of the problem 
which all of us have in effecting a balanced budget, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is willing to accept for this year an increase 
of the amount recommended. 

The Secretary, in his discussion of research appropriations, indicated 
his intention to reexamine the work done with these funds and his 
hope that this activity ‘“‘can be substantially strengthened in the years 
to come.” 

AGRICULTURAL DISEASE PROBLEMS 


The changing problems with which farmers have to deal as producers 
of the Nation’s food and fiber clearly indicate the value of funds spent 
in basic and applied research. Some examples which illustrate the 
needs of farmers for additional research are the pink bollworm, the 
corn borer, the screwworm and foot-and-mouth disease in cattle, 
vescicular exanthema, and the pests and diseases that impair our fruit 
and vegetable crops. There is a growing need and appreciation of the 
possibility for adaption of the benefits of electricity to many of these 
problems, and we have no doubt that research of this character will 
be of aid and assistance. 

The crop and livestock estimates work carried on by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics is closely related to research. Accurate 
crop estimates are not only essential for many types of research, but 
also of great current value to farmers and others who have a direct 
interest in the production and marketing of farm crops. We are, 
therefore, glad to note that the revised budget provides funds for the 
initiation of work to improve the accuracy of these estimates. 


INCREASE IN STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


All this should be encouraged and at as rapid a rate as possible, con- 
sistent with the overall problem of balancing the budget of the Federal 
Government. In this connection, I should add that most of the States 
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have provided substantial increases in funds which are devoted to the 
type of research to which I have referred. Were it not for this fact, 
agricultural research would be lagging much further behind than it is. 


AGRICULTURAL 





CONSERVATION PROGRAM 





1. Current year appropriation.—The recommended reduction in 
the appropriations for the agricultural conservation program for the 
1953 crop year in the amount of approximately $39 million meets 
with our general approval. We understand that this authorization 
will permit the program already announced to be carried out “without 
in any way reducing the amount available to meet commitments to 
farmers on the 1953 crop year program.’’ That quote is from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

When the authorization of this program was under consideration 
we recommended an authorization of $100 million. The Congress 
did not see fit to accept our recommendation in this regard. Once 
commitments have been made to farmers, we have consistently 
recommended that funds be made available for the authorizations 
which the Congress did make because of the fact that the program 
submitted to farmers was predicated on such authorizations. Since 
the analysis made by Secretary Benson indicates these commitments 
will be fulfilled, we concur in the recommendation calling for reduction 
in this item. 

2. Agricultural conservation program 1954 authorization.—We have 
felt for several vears that a substantial part of the agricultural con- 
servation programs funds were being spent on practices which in 
many parts of the country have become recognized by farmers as 
being a part of good farm management. The resolution of our last 
convention is in point here and is as follows: 

Appropriated funds for the agricultural conservation program should be allo- 
cated on the basis of conservation needs. Payments for practices which have 
become a normal and accepted part of farming operations of the area in which a 
farm is located should be continued. Payments due individuals should not be 
increased after practices have been performed, as has sometimes been done to use 
up available funds. Unused funds should be returned to the Treasury without 
penalty to the county in the next year’s allocations. 

If these principles are applied, the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram authorization can be made an effective part of a sound land-use 
and soil-improvement program. 








FOREIGN 





AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
The need for expanded markets, and I might add for strengthening 
our effort to retain markets, which we have heretofore enjoved, is of 
real importance to farmers. The production of 1 out of every 10 acres 
of crop land has found a market among foreign customers. If we 
should have to take out of production the millions of acftes now being 
devoted to production for export, this land undoubtedly would be 
shifted to the production of commodities such as dairy products, beef 
cattle, fruit and vegetables, poultry, and other products. This in 
turn would create an oversupply of these commodities and endanger 
the prices and incomes received by their producers. Thus, the mainte- 
nance of a high level of exports is of great importance to all agricultural 
producers. The Foreign Agricultural Service of the Department is 
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charged with responsibility of rendering assistance in this field. We 
believe expenditures along this line have possibilities in two ways: 

(1) They will enable farmers to produce fully, using their available 
resources; and 

(2) They will undoubtedly save other millions of dollars which will 
be spent in the nonproductive efforts involved in regulations, ailot- 
ments, quotas and other restrictions. 

We, therefore, urge that this work be expanded to the end that the 
real possibilities in this field are fully explored and utilized. 

These several recommendations have been made with the firm 
belief that they will strengthen the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

These recommendations are also made because we are convinced 
that the unbalanced condition of the Government fiscal program and 
the procedures for handling Government debt have been a substantial 
factor contributing to the advance in inflation since the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict. We are convinced that our budgetary and tax 
policies have much to do with the present situation so far as overall 
prices are concerned. We make these recommendations, therefore, 
with an earnest desire to aid in the achievement of stability of our 
general price level. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


We would like to add just one short paragraph extemporaneously. 
In the preceding statement we end up with a note on the general price 
level. I should like to indicate that we believe this is one of the most 
important economic factors in the present situation. We have had 
very large export markets. They were war markets, and after th¢ 
war the y were based on the fear of war and the desire for the sort of 
rehabilitation which would make possible a community of nations 
in which we could live in the way we would like to live. 

As the Government and the people approach the problem of stopping 
a long-continued inflation—which has been going on for a dozen 
years—there are also forces of deflation which are operating. There 
always have been such forces in these circumstances. 

In this readjustment period there are some serious difficulties. We 
cannot get away from them by shutting our eyes. We have to 
tackle them. We know it is not easy, but we believe it can be done. 
We have to stop the trend toward continuing inflation which has been 
going on for a dozen years. We have to tackle and accept the 
challenge of preventing deflation. The Farm Bureau operates on 
the belief it can be done. Nobody is more interested in it than 
agricultural people. We have very real reasons for being interested 
in it because a lot of the export market that we have had has been 
financed by inflation, and we know it. 

That is all of the statement, Mr. Chairman. 


DEFLATION PROBLEM 


Senator Younc. Mr. Kline, are we not faced now with the mor: 
serious problem of deflation rather than inflation if the trend con- 
tinues as it has started in the last few months? 
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Mr. Kune. Well, there is not anybody that I have met who knows 
for sure the answer to your question. There are very strong opinions 
on both sides. There are some people who think we have not reached 
the time when we can say that we will not have continued inflation. 
I myself think that we are in between. We could go either way 
but we ought to be extraordinarily aware of the forces of deflation, 
and we ought to be looking not just at the budget, which is one of 
the items, but at what businessmen are doing with inventories and 
what consumers are doing with buying and saving. 

The whole complex of things, in other words, involved in the supply, 
the cost, and the availability of money and what people are doing w ith 
it is such that if we get through this period successfully, which I hope 
we shall, the Government is going to have some things to do, and the 
people are going to have some things to do. If all of us who have 
responsibility, semipublic responsibility, start saying to the people 
that we are really faced with a threat of deflation, we will probably 
get it, because they will decide to defer some planned expansion in 
their business or will reduce their inventories, or refrain from buying 
things now because they will expect them to be cheaper next year, 
and if everybody decides that this will be true it would be pretty 
serious. 

If on the other hand the Government conducts itself with a certain 
amount of self-reliance and self-discipline and the people have confi- 
dence that the Government is going to conduct itself that way, and 
that their money will be worth something like what it is worth now, 
today, then we can go ahead with a free system satisfying the w ants 
of our people with confidence. It is only with this confidence that 
we can hope to achieve success as I see it. 

Senator Youna. The confidence of the American people is, I think, 
very important, and that is why I took exception to at least two of 
Secretary Benson’s speeches. He painted such a gloomy picture that 
the commodity markets tumbled for several days afterward. The 
reaction has not been that way recently, but I do believe as you do 
that public confidence is affected by statements of men in high 
Government positions. 

Senator Dirksen? 


CONSERVATION-PAY MENT 





PROGRAM 











Senator Dirksen. I have no particular questions at the moment. 
[ do want to say that in connection with the conservation-payment 
program I had hoped that probably we could effectuate a more sub- 
stantial cut somewhat in line with the recommendation made by the 
Bureau last vear. This vear it will only be $39 million. 

Mr. Kurne. I should explain a little bit about the $39 million this 
vear. We are supporting the full commitments made to farmers in 
spite of the fact that we did not support the authorization which 
Congress made last vear, because the program has been submitted to 
farmers, and they were invited to participate in it. The Government 
of the United States made a kind of commitment to the citizens, and 
[ think we have no choice except to carry it out in good faith. 

The $3.9 million reduction in the appropriation for the 1953 crop- 
vear program is the Department’s calculation. Some reduction in 
the program can be made by discontinuance of a practice reported as 
being prevalent in which they have said to the farmers in a county, 
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‘‘Now here are the available practices, and if you carry out these con- 
servation practices you can have minimum payments of so much on 
your farm for those accomplishments.’’ Later, when the county com- 
mittee discovers that it is not spending all the money which had been 
appropriated to the county, it has often gone out and made a resurvey 
after all the practices had been carried out. When it found the farmer 
had done more than he had been paid for and that the county could 
give a little bit more for these practices because there was more money 
in the kitty in the county, they have used the assumption that the 
thing to do was always to spend all of the money. 

This is a matter of reallocating funds left over for practices. 

Now the $140 million represents a cut of $110 million approxi- 
mately? This seems to us to be generally in line with our proposal 
that these payments ought to be made on the basis of conservation 
needs. They ought to be made for real conservation. They should 
not be made, as in my own county for the application of lime or phos- 
phorus. Such usage is a well-recognized and profitable farm practice. 
And yet that is where much of it goes. We know perfectly well that 
we do not get these payments for nothing, and that we cannot fight 
aggressively for the modification of comparable programs for other 
people unless we are willing to do so in programs of interest to us. 
That is the basis for our recommendation that these funds be spent 
for conservation needs and that they not be spent for practices which 
have become recognized profitable and normal farm practices in an 
area, 

Senator Haypren. While I recognize the validity of the argument 
that was made last year that recognized and established practices 
which would probably be undertaken anyhow should not be financed 
I voted to keep the amount of money at a sufficient size so that other 
things done could be paid for in sufficient amount to each farmer that 
would encourage him to do it. 

We have chiseled this appropriation down to the point where there 
is only such a little bit that the inaividual farmer can obtain. It is 
not worthwhile to obtain the soil-conservation practice, in other words. 
Take in my own State. You take and irrigate the farm, level it, and 
that is finished. It does not have to be done again. The farmer is 
always anxious to get his farm in that condition. But he says, “I 
and my family need income from this land this year, and I will not 
do it this year.” 

If on the other hand a substantial amount of money in the form of a 
payment can be given to him in a given year you will get him to do it. 
The same way about concrete lining of irrigation ditches, something 
of that kind. I was fearful that if we reduced the total amount to 
such a small sum that the individual farmer just would not get any 
benefit out of it. 

1951 STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


Mr. Kune. I have here the 1951 statistical summary on the agri- 
cultural program, the last summary of the agricultural conservation 
program. I notice that the payments for your State of Arizona are 
very much higher per farm than the average State, or of the Midwest 
States. They seemed to average $758 per farm in Arizona, which is 
after all quite a lot of money. The average of all States is $95, and 
this includes the high States. In many States where the average farm 
is smaller the payments are a great deal smaller 
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PAYMENTS FOR APPLICATION OF LIME 


Let us discuss the payment for the application of lime because 
a great to-do was made about it last year. A survey was made 
which was not widely representative and was presumed to get a lot of 
facts. It came up when | was before this committee last year, and 
I asked the chairman for a copy of the questionnaire that was sent 
out, but he did not happen to have a copy. I wanted to comment 
on it very much. Lime will return about 16 to 1 in our area. You 
put in a dollar’s worth of lime and compare this then with not applying 
the lime. Nobody can afford not to apply lime. But when you make 
a Federal payment to apply the lime it is a dole. We know perfectly 
well that if we take it we have lost our ammunition to keep other 
people from doing the same thing. We channel a lot of money through 
the Federal Government to do similar things and we do not think it 
is the kind of thing we ought to have in America. We are not so 
foolish; we just want to make money better with our own resources. 
Now, if I were going to comment on this irrigation thing in Arizona, 
I would have to study it much more carefully because as I say I do 
note that the per farm payment in the State is high, and we would 
have to run it down and find out for what practices the payments 
were made. 
RANGE 





WATER CONSERVATION 





Senator Haypen. I noticed, too, that the payments made for 
water conservation on the range have so improved conditions on 
the range that whereas in former years when we had a bad drought 
it was absolutely necessary to remove the livestock and in many 
instances a lot of them died. They have now built ponds and tanks 
that make it possible for us to endure a drought that would have 
been impossible in times gone by. 

There it takes substantial sums of money to do that. If the amount 
per individual stockman is so small that he finds it is not worth while, 
he will not do it. 

Senator Youna. If you reduce these appropriations too much, you 
might as well abandon them entirely, is that not correct, Mr. Kline? 
For example, if $50 million were appropriated most of that would 
probably be consumed in administrative expense, and then you might 
as well do away with the program entirely? 

Mr. Kurne. Well, we have never agreed that the administrative 
expenses should not go down with the amount of money spent. Cer- 
tainly we would not support an inefficient administration of money 
because again this is our money, and we do not want to waste it. 
This is a matter of debate inside the Farm Bureau, a great national 
organization, and we have all the States in it except Rhode Island. 

Some of the State farm bureaus, which, last year, supported a low 
figure knew perfectly well that under the general principles we were 
setting out—Senator Dirksen’s State would have been one of those— 
under those principles they were not going to get the same propor- 
tionate share of the appropriation as heretofore they had been receiv- 
ing. They were going to get less because of the principles which were 
set out in our resolution as the basis on which it would be spent. 

The first criterion was conservation need. Some areas in Illinois 
might not have been cut at all under our proposal. These are some 
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areas where there is great conservation need and where you could go 
in with a really effective program to institute new soil-management 
practices which would actually add to conservation—make a real 
addition. This is the kind of information which I think it is essential 
to have in order to appreciate the reasons for the attitude of the 
Farm Bureau with regard to this particular appropriation. 

Senator Youna. Is the American Farm Bureau supporting a 
budget figure of $140 million for the ACP program? 

Mr. Kune. Yes. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF FORBIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Senator Haypen. With reference to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, it brings to mind this kind of situation: You cannot let in the 
goods the foreigners produce without in some way removing the 
entire barriers that now prevent them from coming in. So there is 
this talk about trade, not aid. 

Mr. Kurne. I have heard that. 

Senator HayprN. We should have a general reduction in the tariff. 
But immediately on doing that we come to the problem that my 
stockmen are very much interested in cattle Se from Mexico 
and Canada. The wool growers are very much interested in the 
importation of wool from Australia. 

Mr. Kune. And preventing importation of wool from Australia. 

Senator Haypren. The dairymen are affected by the importations 
of butter and cheese. 

Mr. Kunz. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. What is the anwer from the agricultural point of 
view? We have these surplus agricultural products which, as you 
say, if we cannot market them abroad then the land is going to be 
applied to production of crops. 

Mr. Kune. It is also the short-range view excepting for just a very, 
very short range. ia one-crop viewpoint, as I see it, in other words. 
There is involved a $5 billion market. If we lose this market it is 
going to affect the actos of everything in the United States, and it is 
going to have an impact on agriculture because one of the things that 
is required is food. We have ste pped up our production thirty-odd 
percent net. <A lot of it has gone into foreign markets and was part of 
the war effort. 

We have given away since the peace about $36 billion to date, and 
this is just about the amount that our exports have exceeded our 
imports. We are paying for our own exports. But we have decided 
that in the long range this does not pay very well, and we have noticed 
that we have not been buying good will as fast as we would have liked 
to. Actually the European will feel better if he gets in a position 
where he has a firm demand instead of depending on a gratuity of 
some kind. So the choices are not easy. If we cut off this foreign 
market and lose it, in the first place there is not agriculture alone; 
there are industrial people, perhaps 2 million, and they earn high 
wages because the export marketers are efficient producers. This 
affects the dairyman and fruitman and everybody because we sell 
the commodities to those workers. 
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Then it affects agriculture directly because there are large acreages 
involved. If a couple of million bales of cotton are lost in export 
trade, the land is going to go into something else. In the Southeast 
particularly there are extraordinarily good pasture programs, and they 
are coming into cattle. This will be beef cattle first, and if the market 
gets bad it will be dairy cattle. The people want to make a living. So 
we do not have a nice easy decision between two pleasant alternatives. 














RETAINING 





FOREIGN MARKET 





How can we keep this foreign market? We do not think we have 
sought it as aggressively as we should have. We think the European 
as he looks at the political situation and his safety and his desire to be 
as free as possible, does not quite like to join up with the Russian 
dictator. He is still getting one-third of his food from imports, but 
there are two major sources, Australia and Argentina which are 
declining in importance, especially since the end of the war. Canada 
has been shipping about 10 percent more wheat, while we have been 
shipping 650 percent more wheat and a lot of other things to go with it. 

Unfortunately, this trade has not been on a firm basis with a 
$5 billion surplus over our imports. Now these Western European 
people can also get these necessities back of the Iron Curtain. The 
[ron Curtain countries are saying, “We are prepared to supply these 
items, and we are not like the Americans; we are not trying to get 
control over you by giving you this. We want to trade with you, and 
we will take the things you have. We will take all kinds of industrial 
commodities; our people need them. We have certain minimum 
requirements, however, for machine tools, ball bearings, and a few 
little things like that. We want these things for a peaceful purpose. 
We are a very peaceful people.” 





















TRADE WITH WESTERN EUROPE 







We believe Western Europe would rather trade with us. But we 
have not been capitalizing on their desire to trade with us. At least I 
think we ought now to make a very aggressive effort to do better. 

The second thing is that the world needs capital. There is only one 
real source of excess capital now, and that is the United States. We 
need to create an atmosphere in which private capital—we hope we 
do not have to resort to Government treasuries—can go abroad 
because there are all kinds of opportunities to develop resources. 
Interest rates are higher, and they need the product of this capital 
very much. 

This is one of the things we can work at. Then we can encourage 
tourist trade and other things, all of which take the place of imports. 
But we come back to the hard core of this proposition where obviously 
we are also going to have to take some goods or lose some markets. 
We have a choice. 

When we buy from a foreigner we do not lose any market at all. 
We buy $1,000 worth of commodities, they get $1,000, and the thou- 
sand dollars is always spent back in the United States. Every nation 
all around the world wants $1,000? Why? Because we have a free 
market and we will sell them anything we have, and there are all 
kinds of things here worth the money, and that creates additional 
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markets in the United States, of course. I confidently believe that 
we can take up this trade on a mutually beneficial basis. Also, I think 
for the time being we have to gradually discontinue any program 
where there would be a revulsion in the American market if you just 
cut it off suddenly. But I think we can trade on the basis of our 
advantage and we always ought to have that in mind, and their 
advantage as well because there are so many beneficial bases for the 
interchange of goods. 

TARIFFS 
Senator Haypren. I have heard the farmers talk about the tariff, 


i 


the fact that the protection granted on the industrial products whicl 


they buy is 2 or 3 times as high as the tariffs that are proposed on 
agricultural products coming into this country. 

Senator Youna. I made that kind of study myself. According to 
my study imports of industrial goods that the farmers have to buy 
are practically double that which they have on imports of foreign 
farm commodities. 

Senator Haypren. Anyway you have a tariff either way. The 
reciprocal trade arrangement we made with Canada, that permitted 
100,000 head of cattle that year. What it amounted to was about 
1 animal coming to the American market for about 100 animals that 
we sent to our own market. Yet when I talked to a stockman I had 
difficulty explaining that because 100,000 head of cattle is more than 
there are in Arizona and it was in direct competition with them. 

The only answer I could make was that if we could buy some 
Canadian cattle and the Canadians could buy some of our products 
that a well-paid American workman was the best customer for a 
T-bone steak. 

CANADIAN TRADE 


Mr. Kune. It is not only true that Canada is one of our greatest 
customers, but thev also buv a lot of agricultural commodities and 
they would like still more. They do not grow oranges and they love 
oranges. This has been an extraordinary example of expanding 
trade between the United States and Canada. 

Senator Youne. What is the answer to the agricultural problems 
of a State like North Dakota which is right across the border from 
Canada where production costs are much less? Just one example of 
that is the freight rate from Havre, Mont. to Duluth, on wheat is 
45 cents a bushel. Across the border the rate on the canadian side to 
Port Arthur, which is equivalent, it is 16 cents a bushel. They have 
a lower tax than we have and a lower wage cost and our farmers are 
being hurt badly by imports of Canadian oats which have severely 
depressed prices. The same thing has happened in imports of malting 
barley, and rye. 

DECLINE IN RYE PRODUCTION 


Rye production in the United States now is at the lowest point in 
80 years. If section 104 is eliminated, we will have dumping of flax 
on a big scale and butter too. All together that places our farmers in 
a serious situation. What is the answer? Is it selective imports or 
quotas? I realize that we have to import, but do we have to take all 
they want to offer us? 
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Mr. Kune. First I would say the answer to that is no. The Farm 
Bureau has not said that we are freetraders by any means. The 
second answer is that the alternative is there. We might have in the 
future a lot more difficulty getting absolutely essential imports, and 
we have lots of them that are essential. Our industrial economy is 
a voracious feeder on all kinds of imports, and we are in the position 
on a lot of them where we are very short, will be increasingly so unless 
our standard of living goes down. We expect it to go up. So we have 
the alternative. 

We are the world’s greatest trading nation, and people are ready to 
sell us things from all over the world, and our people like things. 
IMPORTS OF WHEAT 

Now let us take a specific problem, the one you me gees first, the 
wheat situation. America is not going to profit much by imports of 
wheat. It is hard to make a mutually satisfac tory arrangement. We 
have supported the escape clauses in reciprocal trade. 

Senator YounG. We have fair protection against imports of wheat 
and corn. 

Mr. Kune. That is right. I mentioned it because you did and 
because I think it is such an extraordinarily good example of the kind 
of thing where if you have a support program and you let. imports 
come in, we would be trying to support world prices. In the second 
place, we have been exporting, as high as 50 percent, of the production 
of wheat, but regularly about 30 percent of the total production of 
wheat in the United States. 

Obviously we do not need wheat. Our job is how to get a firm 
supply and how to get the farmer to make a living raising it, and then 
we would like a condition where it would be mutually beneficial to 
the United States and to other countries to sell them this wheat 
because we do not like to lose that market. I can assure you if this 
market is lost the farmers in North Dakota are going to have a pretty 
serious time and we are going to do our darndest to try and keep that 
market because it is essential to all farmers. 

Not all wheat is grown in dry areas. If wheat cannot be grown 
there on that land, that land will have to grow something else. 

Nobody likes the imports. Agriculture has a tremendous amount 
to lose, and if we lose the export markets for let us say wheat then 
the oats people will be hurt and the barley people will be hurt. A 
lot of people who are now growing wheat will grow oats and barley 
and all the uses for oats and barley will be more plentifully supplied. 
This kind of production will not be stopped by any tariff. 








COTTON PRODUCTION IN CALIFORNIA 


Let us take the best example that I know of, from the Central 
Valley in California. There is only 1,400,000 acres in cotton in 
California and yet it is the second producer of cotton in the United 
States. We may have cotton quotas. The present estimate is that 
the valley will lose about 500,000 acres of cotton production. What 
happens to this land? It goes into oats, barley, and alfalfa, and other 
crops, and it creates an additional problem for the growers of these 
crops. We are interested in making this adjustment as easy as 
possible and still trying to hold these markets. In order to do it we 
probably will have to take some imports that we do not want and 
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which we, I mean the farmers, do not want, but at the same time we 
ought to be in the position to aggressively fight for the hind of imports 
that do America good. 

I think the fundamental proposition ought to be that this trade 


oucht to be mutually beneficial and that we do not have to do a lot of 


things which do not make sense in this procedure. Just at the current 
moment the import of a lot of wheat to the United States would 1 
make much sense even if vou could get it in As a matter of fact 
far as the tariff is concerned, they might get it in. All the C 

gets for his wheat is what he gets under the wheat agt 
wheat-agreement wheat he vets what it bri Ss minus his cost « 

ting it to the market and this is a lon ¢ way from the market pric 

But as I say, it would not make sense for us to take this wheat 

Senator Youna. If this trade business worked both ways, it would 
not be so bad, but the case of industrial equipment is typical of what 
is going on. We are supposed to import agricultural commodities to 
give foreign countries dollar purchasing power, but we are not willing 
to import industrial goods on a like scale. 

Mr. Kurve. When you say “we,” do not include me. We are pre- 
pared to work at it, and I think we can make a lot of progress. A 
number of industrialists are coming along on this. You probably 
noticed two of the great automobile companies who say, ‘‘We don’t 
want tariffs on automobiles.”” One of them said that they never did 
want tariffs. They said, ““‘We want to compete in the market.” 
They feel that if somebody sells something over here that perhaps 
they will buy something. 

Senator Young. Then we have the problem of the dairy imports 
from Holland and other countries. 

Mr. Kurne. If you had a dairy farm in Holland, my guess is that 
if you could get back to the United States as a dairy farmer you would 
be very happy. I have been in Holland many times, and it is not so 
profitable. 

Senator Youna. Well, gentlemen, I believe there are no othe 
questions. 

Mr. Kune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF HOWARD H. GORDON, ADMINISTRATOR; 
M. B. BRASWELL, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; ROBERT P. BEACH, 
CHIEF, OFFICE OF BUDGET; PRESTON RICHARDS, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR COMMODITY OPERATIONS; L. R. TRAIN- 
ER, DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION BRANCH; ROY W. LEN- 
NARTSON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MARKETING; 
L. H. MANWARING, ACTING ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
PRODUCTION, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRA- 
TION, AND JOS. C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. Mr. Gordon, you are appearing on behalf of the 
Production and Marketing Administration appropriation? 
Mr. Gorpvon. That is right 
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Senator YounaG. Your total appropriation under the 1953 budget 
was $169,832,851, is that correct? That is aside from ACP payments? 
Mr. Gorpon. That is right, sir. 
Senator YounG. The amount under the revised budget is $153,- 
237,505? 

Mr. Gorpon. Including the amendment for the “Agricultural 
adjustment programs,”’ the revised budget estimate is $182,487,505 

Senator Youna. Or an increase of $12,654,654? 

\ir. GorDOoN Yes 

Senator Youna. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. CGIORDON. | do. 

Senator Youna. Will vou proceed please 

Mr. Gorvon. | have with me Mr. Braswell, the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Beach, Chief, Office of Budget, and I think some of the 
other gentlemen will be here later. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, [ appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss with you the operations of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, and to ask for your counsel and advice 
with respect to our continuing operations. 

Since this is my first appearance before this committee as Adminis- 
trator, I would like to state briefly for you my background and 
experience. 

I was born in Guilford County, N. C. My father was a country 
doctor who also farmed, and I spent all of my time out of school on 
the farm. After graduation from North Carolina State College in 
1919 with a degree in agriculture, my father and I purchased a 600- 
acre livestock and general farm in Amelia County, Va. I managed 
the farm and had full responsibility for it. I kept my half of the farm 
until 1943 and operated it after the first 5 years with farm managers 
and farm labor. 

In 1924 I went back to North Carolina State College as an extension 
specialist in agricultural engineering and spent 2 years there. I then 
went to Virginia Polytechnic Institute in the same capacity and was 
there until December 1934. At that time I was sent to Richmond 
to head up the rural rehabilitation program which later became the 
Farm Security Administration program. I was State director for 3 
vears, Assistant Director of the Rural Rehabilitation Division in the 
Washington office for a year and was regional director at Raleigh, 
N.C., for 5 vears. 

In October 1943, I left the Farm Security Administration and went 
with the Southern States Cooperative at Richmond, where I have 
served as personnel director, director of the marketing division, the 
general services division, and assistant general manager. This is a 
large farmer-owned regional purchasing and marketing cooperative 
with a membership of 272,000 farmers in Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and a portion of Tennessee. I re- 
signed from the Southern States Cooperative when I was asked to 
come to Washington as Administrator of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. 

Before the individual items in the PMA budget are discussed, I will 
summarize the major administrative actions taken since I became 
Administrator of PMA. These actions include organizational changes, 
budgetary review, and proposals for changes in the method of carrying 
out certain programs. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


The only organizational change which changes the functions of 
PMA is the transfer by the Secretary on January 21, 1953, of the Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Programs Branch from PMA to the status 
of a separate agency within the Research, Extension and Land-Use 
Group. Policymaking and program formulation and planning for 
the agricultural conservation programs are not now a part of PMA 
responsibilities, although all of the servicing of the program, including 
actual operation of the program in the field, is still performed by 
PMA units. 

Senator Haypen. If the farmer decides that he wants to improve 
the condition of his farm, he seeks advice from the Soil Conservation 
Service. They work out a program, and if he carries that program 
out, he will receive certain payments. Now is it the function of 
your agency to check and see that the things agreed to be done are 
done before the payments are made? 

Mr. Gorpvon. That is right. There is no change in that at all 
from what it has been in the past. The change is that, instead of 
the overall policy determination with respect to approved practices 
being made in PMA, they are now made by Mr. Coke, the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, and his group. 

Senator YounGc. Payments are made by Mr. Coke’s office? 

Mr. Gorpon. No, the payments are made through PMA. All the 
administrative details are carried out by PMA just as they have been 
in the past. It is simply the policymaking end of it that has been 
transferred. 

Senator Haypren. I could see where there would be a possibility of 


confusion when you had Soil Conservation people; that is, people 


who knew how to level land or make terraces, that your organization 
would not possess that skill and knowledge, and if your organization 
attempted to direct what is done technically they might get into 
difficulties. 

Mr. Gorpon. We are out of that. All of that work is in one group, 
and that includes the work with land-grant colleges, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and all those groups which have to do with land use 
and conservation and resources and so forth. 


FUNCTION OF STATE AND COUNTY COMMITTEES 


Senator Young. What will be the function now of the State PMA 
and county PMA committees? 

Mr. Gorpon. They will continue to function just as they have in 
the past with respect to the ACP program. They will help develop 
the practices just as they did before. 

Senator Young. Do you have any executive director? 

Mr. Gorvon. I cover that just a little further in the statement. 
I get into that almost immediately. 

Senator Youna. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gorpon. All other organizational changes affecting PMA have 
been internal. 

One change was the recent decision to place all members of the 
State and county PMA committees on a w. a. e. basis with a limit 
on the time they may be employed during the year. 
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Senator Youna. What is that limit? 
Mr. Gorpon. Seventy-five days in the case of a State committeeman. 

Senator Young. How much for the county committeeman? 

Mr. Gorpon. We have not set up a definite time. 

It probably would run about 50 or 60 days at the most, and maybe 
less ths an that, depending on the volume of work in the given county, 
the variety of programs and that sort of thing. 

Senator Haypen. Are you sure that that is going to be done in all 
eases? Are there not instances where combining the two as has been 
done in the past, in other words, can you adopt a strict rule and make 
it work everywhere? 

Mr. Gorpvon. In the past, over half of the State and county com- 
mittees have been just on this basis. There has been quite a variation 
over the country in that respect. We feel that under this new program 
we will be able to get folks who are even better qualified because the 
best qualified people and people most interested generally in farm 
programs are so busy with their own farming operations that they just 
will not give up the farm to take these full-time jobs; you Solna 
expect them to. 

On the other hand, they will take the responsibility for a limited 
numbe r of days in the vear, and we feel that we can get better qualified 
people that way to accept these committee assignments. In addition, 
we are making a provision for rotating membership on the State 
committees which will bring in new blood continually. That had been 
in effect, but was dropped during the war years, and we are reviving 
that policy 

Senator Youna. I am not so sure whether that program will work 
in all areas. I was a member of an AAA committee myself, and 
that was during the first years of the program. It did not work 
out very well in our area. You get much better cooperation if 
the farmer is handling the program himself than the chairman of 
the PMA committee 


SELECTION OF 





OFFICIALS 





Mr. Gorvon. We are not changing that; you still have your 
elected county committeemen who will establish the policies; they 
will employ the local personnel that they need, including the office 
manager, and they will supervise the operation of that office to see 
that their policies are carried out and the program is effectively and 
efficiently carried on in that county. So there is no lessening of their 
responsibility. 

The difference is that they do not serve in a dual capacity as a clerk 
and as a committeeman. 

Senator Youne. Who will the executive director be? 

Mr. Gorpon. At the county level? 

Senator Younae. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpon. The county committee will make its own choice 
as to who the office manager will be and who the clerical personnel in 
that office will be. They will be given some guidance with respect 
to what qualifications they should look for. 

Senator Young. Does he have to be a Harvard graduate? Can 
it be a farmer? 

Mr. Gorvon. Yes; if he has enough farm experience and business 
background in an office, there is no reason in the world why he cannot 
qualify. Most of them will be farmers or farm boys. 
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Senator YounG. They could not appoint one member of the board, 
however? 

Mr. Gorpon. Not in a dual capacity under this program. He 
can drop out as a committeeman if he is qualified and then function 
as an office manager, but they would have to elect another committee- 
man. 

Senator Youne. They would have that alternative? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes. 

Senator Youne. A committeeman could drop out and become 
director? 

Mr. Gorpvon. If he is qualified. 










STATUS 





CIVIL 





SERVICE 









Senator Younc. Would the director be under civil service? 
Mr. Gorpon. No, sir; not at the county level. At the State level, 
personnel are under civil service. The administrative officer at the 
State level and all the personnel except the farmer fieldmen would be 
under civil service. 

Senator Youna. Even the executive director? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes. 

Senator Younc. Suppose you wanted to change the executive 
director at some time, and he has civil-service status and veterans’ 
preference. You would have a difficult time. 

Mr. Gorpon. It is not easy sometimes. 

Senator Youna. I can see difficulties with that. 

Mr. Gorvon. Mr. Beach suggested that 1 point out that civil 
service applies only at the State level and would not apply at the 
county level. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpvon. We could have that problem at the State level with 
the administrative officer, but there are usually ways to get around it. 
If you have a lemon there, why, it is difficult sometimes, but you can 
usually work out of it. 

Senator Youna. I think that is an unwise program. 

Mr. Gorpon. I think I pretty well covered that phase of it unless 
you have additional questions. 

This change will separate the policy-forming and policy-executing 
functions and make it possible to uniformly place responsibilities on 
specific individuals. State committees and county committees will 
formulate policies for their respective offices, and the State office 
administrative officers and the county office managers will carry them 
out. 

We believe this arrangement will enable us to utilize the judgment 
of the best available local farmers in determining local policies, since 
it will not be necessary for any committeeman to forego giving con- 
tinuing personal attention to his own farming operations. Further- 
more, it will strengthen the committee system by relieving farm 
committeemen of routine administrative duties, and enabling them 
to give more objective policy guidance to the local administration of 
farm programs. 




































YEARLY REPLACEMENTS 









It is planned to replace one or more members of the State com- 
mittee each year in order to bring in fresh and wider viewpoints from 
time to time, and at the same time, insure continuity through reten- 
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tion of part of the committee from one year to the next. This change 
will reduce expenses, particularly in the few States where full-time 
committees were used in the past. There were 11 States which 
utilized full-time State committees and of the total of 9,096 county 
committeemen in the country as a whole, approximately 12% percent 
worked full time. 


BUDGETARY REVIEW 





A few days after assuming office, with the assistance of key staff 
members, I began a detailed budgetary review of the operations of 
PMA for the purpose of determining where economies could be 
effected and what organizational changes were necessary to insure 
maximum returns for each dollar spent. Each program and activity 
and each branch and office in PMA was reviewed in detail. W ash- 
ington units were reviewed on a division-by-division basis, and in 
some instances, even by specific positions within divisions. Each of 
the major categories of field offices was reviewed in a comparable 
manner. These were the major results of this review: 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 





1. Although the personnel strength of the Washington offices of 
PMA was at its lowest level in the entire history of PMA when we 
began this review (2,270 employees), we found it possible to reduce 
the staff another 11 percent from this level by July 1, 1953. This 
reduction will be reflected in savings in the cost of practically all 
PMA activities and is reflected in our revised 1954 budget estimates. 

In making the reduction, we have assured ourselves that it will be 
reflected in elimination of higher grade positions. Out of 232 positions 
being abolished through established reduction-in-force procedure, 

96 are GS-11 or above, including 44 GS-13’s and GS-14’s. An 
additional 41 are in grades GS-7 through 9 and the remainder of 
95 are grades GS-6 and below, mostly GS-3, 4, or 5. 

2. We are making a reduction of approximately 200 in the full-time 
employment of the PMA State and insular offices. This is a reduction 
of eo ‘ly 11.5 percent. 

We have abolished the Office of the Assistant Administrator for 
P rogram Coordination. The Offices of Audit, Compliance and Inves- 
tigation, Personnel, Budget and Administrative Services report only 
to the Administrator. Asa part of this change, we are combining the 
Office of Materials and Facilities, the Office of Requirements and 
Allocations, and the Manpower Staff and other related staff assistants 
in the Office of the Assistant Administrator for Program Coordination 
into one organizational unit for mobilization activities, and reducing 
it 50 percent. 

The International Wheat Agreement Staff was transferred to the 
Grain Branch from the Office of the Assistant Administrator for 
Commodity Operations. The State Marketing Staff was transferred 
to the Marketing and Facilities Research Branch from the Office of 
the Assistant Administrator for Marketing. 

5. In the interest of economy, without material impairment of 
services, we are now in the process of closing some field offices, mostly 
by consolidation and rearrangement of territories. We are closing 
the PMA Commodity Offices at New York and San Francisco the 
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New York City Office of Marketing, 2 field Administrative Services 
offices, 2 small Fruit and Vegetable offices, and, after the close of this 
fiscal year, 2 field personnel offices, and 3 Market News offices now 
nears limited local service. 

The production-goals program for 1954 was discontinued and _ 
eile funds provided for this progr: am for the current fiscal ves 
after provisions for continuing essential work with the Selective Service 
System and for liquidation costs, were made available for necessary 
work in the current fiscal year on acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on wheat and cotton. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN METHODS OF CARRYING OUT CCC PROGRAMS 


We have decided on two important changes in the manner in which 
CCC price-support programs are carried out, both of which are re- 
flected in our revised 1954 budget estimates. One is to handle cotton 
price-support operations in the same manner as was done in the 1951 
crop-year instead of the procedure followed with respect to the 1952 
crop. 

This means that lending agencies will handle the major part of the 
loans, and that the PMA Commodity Office of New Orleans will han- 
dle all of the loan-accounting and inventory-management work. This 
change, which is in accord with the recommendations of the Cotton 
Industry Advisory Committee, is being made so that cotton price- 
support operations may be alel ted with minimum interference 
with normal trade channels. 

The other change is the establishment of a small office in Boston to 


handle all aspects of wool price-support operations. This office began 
operations on April 1, 1953. Location of this office in the wool- 
marketing center of the country and centralization of all operation 
aspects of the program will make it possible to operate the program 
more effectively. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES, 1954 


I will have a short explanatory statement to make when we come 
to each item in the budget estimates, if the committee desires. How- 
ever, there is one item which I would like to mention at this time, and 
that is ““Defense activities.” The 1954 estimates before you do not 
include any funds to finance the present responsibilities of PMA 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. We, of 
course, do not know what our responsibilities in this field will be in 
the fiscal year 1954. Therefore, it has not been possible to make 
an estimate of the cost of this work. 

In view of the substantial reductions we have made in both per- 
sonnel and estimated fund requirements for regular activities, separate 
provision will have to be made for work now performed under authorit; 
of the Defense Production Act if PMA is to continue this work. 
This includes section 104 import controls, e xport allocations, controlle« 
materials tax-amortization cases, farm manpower problems, and 
other related work. 

Now, as I mentioned earlier, we do have a Separate statement for 
each of the individual phases of the PMA budget which we can take 
up if you wish, or they may be inserted in the record, as the committe: 
desires. 
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Senator YounG. I think we should take them up separately. 

Mr. Gorpon,. All right. 

Senator Youna. Would you want to go ahead with them now? 

Mr. Gorpvon. Yes; we can go right ahead with them and start with 
the agricultural adjustment programs. 

Senator Youna. Proceed, please. 


AGRICULTURAL 





ADJUSTMENT 





PROGRAMS 





Mr. Gorvon. We have recommended that this title be used instead 
of the former title of ‘Agricultural production programs,” since we 
believe it will more adequately describe an item which includes both 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas and assistance on selective- 
service matters. Also, it will make possible the inclusion of work on 
production guides if necessary at some future time, without a further 
change in the title of the item. 

The 1954 estimate of $35,600,000 includes funds for {the following 
different jobs: 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 


Peanuts __-_-_ ce eae ee ee ou-e= 94, G00, 000 
Tobacco-. =: . ay! . ae 3, 700, 000 
—_——— $6, 000, 000 
Wet. b> cd tls atten sahéaie is ohana 3, 781, 000 
Cotton . 1 Te - ad 15, 469, 000 
—---- - 29, 250, 000 
Works whtti soldctive sepvide, 2... ee ek . 350, 000 





pip dng elec ae chm dikes Shi dldbane bn’ heen 35, 600, 000 

Senator Young. Are you asking for funds for wheat and cotton 
acreage allotments in the present supplementary bifl? 

Mr. Beacn. In the third supplemental for the current fiscal year and 
in the regular bill for 1954. 

Senator Youna. If that amount is allowed by the supplemental bill, 
will that reduce this oo 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir; the amount requested in the 1953 supplemental 
is only for the work i to June 30, 1953; 1. e., the necessary prepara- 
tory work for getting notices out to farmers. 

Senator Youna. I see. 

Mr. Gorpvon. The amount requested for peanut- and tobacco-acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas is the same as that estimated to 
be used in the current fiscal year. 

The estimate for wheat and cotton controls is based on the actual 
cost experienced with the 1950-crop programs for these commodities. 

The supply situation on wheat and cotton makes it appear likely 
that it will be mandatory under existing law that the Secretary ah 
claim acreage allotments and quotas for the 1954 crops of both whea 
and cotton. Funds for work on wheat and cotton controls were at 
included in the estimate until a review of the current supply outlook 
indicated more clearly the likelihood of the necessity for these controls. 
The most recent crop report on wheat indicates an improvement in 
crop prospects, and trade sources are estimating a considerably larger 
cotton acreage than required. 


Total_-. 
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The third supplemental appropriation bill 1953 (H. R. 4664) con- 
tains a request for permission to use $3,150,000 of 1953 fiseal year 
funds previously placed in budgetary reserve. This amount, together 
with $1,350,000 of production goals funds, will be needed primarily 
to do the work necessary to issue wheat allotments to individual 
farmers by July 15, 1953, in accordance with the law. That is the 
item you mentioned just now. We will have to put forth intensive 
effort if we are to meet this deadline since the job to be done includes 
obtaining acreage history data from individual farmers (approximately 
2,100,000 in number). 

Senator Haypen. What kind of base do you use with regard to the 
cotton farmer? 

Mr. Braswe ut. The individual farm history will be taken for the 
vears 1951, 1952, and 1953. That will be the base years considered 
on the individual farms. The national allotment will be based on 
acreage for 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952, a 5-year period 

Now the acreage allotment for individual farms, of course, is figured 
on the percentage of the cropland in the farm with the provision that 
the maximum acreage may not exceed the acreage planted in either 
1 of those 3 years, 1951, 1952, or 1953, which means that you have to 
go back and get the crop history on each farm which comes under 
allotment for those 3 years. 

Senator Haypren. That is why you need the money provided in 
this bill? 

Mr. Braswe tu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Haypen. That is a lot of statistics. 

Mr. Braswe tu. An awful lot, sir. 

Mr. Gorpon. Working up data on 2,100,000 wheat farms is a big 
job in the limited time that we have 

Senator Haypen. I assume the work can be segregated by counties? 

Mr. Braswe tu. It will be done that way. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 


SUGAR ACT 


Mr. Gorpon. The 1954 estimate for mandatory payments to 
producers and for administrative expenses of the sugar program is 
$59,645,000. This reflects a reduction of $105,000 in estimated 
administrative expenses resulting from our budgetary review, the 
revised limitation recommended for 1954 being $1,443,776. The 
1953 appropriation was $64,998,776, of which $63,500,000 was for 
payments to producers and $1,498,776 was for administrative expenses. 

The estimated amount required for payments to sugar producers 
in accordance with the Sugar Act in the fiscal year 1954 (on 1953 crop 
sugar) is $58,201,224. This is $4,950,000 less than was included in 
the original budget. The decrease reflects smaller production and 
payments on 1951 and 1952 crops than was earlier anticipated and a 
revision of the 1953 crop production estimate. 

The current estimate contemplates a total 1953 crop of sugar of 
4,599,000 tons and payment of $64,730,000 on this crop. Of the 
total payments, $58,201,224 would be met from the 1954 appropriation 
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and $6,528,776 from funds carried over 
into 1954. 

Senator Younc. Do you have the figures with regard to the 
income from import tax and excise tax? 

Mr. Beacn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Would you give them for the last 5 years? 

Mr. Bracnu. Yes, sir. The total taxes, this is including both the 
excise tax and the import tax, for 1952 fiscal year, $82,077,127; for 
the 1951 fiscal vear, $83,660,289; for the 1950 fiscal year, $75,087,101; 
for the 1949 fiscal year $80,313,517; and for the 1948 fiscal year, 
$74,522,726. 


from the 1953 fiscal year 














TOTAL TAX COLLECTIONS 
Over the entire period since 1938, total collections have been 

approximately $1,053,000,000, and the cost of the Sugar Act obliga- 

tions under the Sugar Act $802 million. In other words, the taxes 

have exceeded the cost of the act. 

Senator Youna. Does this money go directly into the Treasury? 

Mr. Beacu. Directly into the Treasury; yes, sir. 

Senator Younae. Proceed, Mr. Gordon. 
















SECTION 32 


Mr. Gorpvon. The appropriation of 30 percent of the customs 
receipts for the calendar year 1952 for section 32 purposes as provided 
by law will increase the re of these funds by $172,800,000 
in the fiscal year 1954. A total of $402,236,056 was available for 
surplus removal operations in the fiseal year 1953, and if obligations 
during this year do not exceed $102,236,056, availability for the fiscal 
year 1954 will amount to $472,800,000. A total of $246,183,569 of 
section 32 funds has been committed to date this fise al, year, and 
total obligations through March 31, 1953, amounted to $61,808,576. 

Senator Younc. Unused funds out of section 32 remain in this 
fund for those purposes? 

Mr. Beracu. Sir, they accumulate up to $300,000,000. If we have 
anything over $300,000,000 available at the end of a fiscal year, that 
has to go into the Tres asury. 

Mr. Gorpon. Our budget review resulted in a reduction of $871,626 
in the estimated obligations for administrative expenses in the fiscal 
year 1954 from the estimate in the original budget. The revised esti- 
mate reflects an anticipated savings of $1,006,626 in PMA expenses, 
partially offset by a proposed increase of $135,000 in the amount to 
be allotted to the Foreign Agricultural Service. ‘This increase is to 
enable the Department to substantially increase its efforts toward 
expanding foreign markets for domestic ‘ally produced farm commodi- 
ties thereby reducing the pressure of large supplies on prices to farmers. 
The additional work will be directed toward encouraging increased 
exports of surplus commodities through regular market channels. 























NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 







The estimate for the school lunch program for 1954 is $75,000,000, 
reflecting a reduction of $8,280,000 in the amount for food assistance 
and a decrease of $84,269 in the amount for operating expenses. The 
decrease in estimated expenses is the result of planned reduction of 
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all technical services to a minimum and some economies in general 
service activities resulting from our budgetary review. ‘The reduc- 
tion in the estimate for food assistance is based on the outlook for 
continued availability of a large volume of commodities to be pur- 
chased under section 32 funds for distribution to schools in the fiscal 
year 1954. 

Senator Younc. Are you using all the funds appropriated for the 
school lunch program for the fiscal vear ending 1953? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir; except for a small amount of administrative 
expense funds. 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir. 


PURCHASE OF SURPLUS FOOD UNDER SECTION 32 


Senator Younc. How much money was used to purchase surplus 
food under section 32? Maybe you had better give it for fiscal 1952 
and estimated for 1953. 

Mr. Beacu. The actual total amount used in the fiscal year 1952, 
i. e., the value of the commodities distributed to the school lunch 
program from section 32 was $12,993,194. The estimate was approxi- 
mately $50 million for the fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Youne. How much? 

Mr. Gorpon. That was for the fiscal 1953. 

Senator Youne. How much do you propose to use in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Beacu. We anticipate the amount will be considerably greater 
in fiscal 1954 if the section 32 programs that we contemplated are 
carried out. Of course, the commodities have to be bought at the 
time and of the kind that can be usable in the school lunch program 
in order for them to be used there. Mr. Trainer perhaps can give us 
some better information on that. 

Mr. Gorpon. Would you like to have Mr. Trainer give you some 
of the detail? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Gorvon. He will give you an estimate on the section 32 
commodities to be used in 1954. 

Mr. Trainer. It is rather hard to pin down, but based on the uses 
this year and the outlook for next year we would expect it to increase 
above $50 million. It could go up to $100 million if the timing of the 
programs were right to meet the needs of the schools. 

Senator Haypen. Is there money enough available in the program 
now to meet the needs of the schools or is the demand greater than the 
need and the available money? 

Mr. Trainer. The available money under the School Lunch Act? 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Trainer. The demand is quite heavy. As a matter of fact, 
State agencies are reducing the amount of cash assistance to schools 
each year, that is Federal cash assistance. 

Senator Younc. An increasing amount of local funds is being 
made available? 

Mr. Trainer. Yes, sir. Every year the amount of local funds, 
both State and local governments, and the local contributions such as 
PTA’s, service clubs, church organizations, are increasing every year. 
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OPPOSITION TO APPROPRIATION REDUCTION 


Senator Youna. There is considerable opposition to this cut. I 
am wondering what assurance we have that there will be more food 
that will be made available under section 32 next year to offset that 
cut in appropriation? 

Mr. Breacu. We have no assurance, Mr. Chairman, but we make 
our estimates on section 32 obligations the same as we do on any other 
program, CCC for example. The best outlook by commodity experts 
in the Production and Marketing Administration indicated that we 
would probably be in a position of buying more commodities that are 
usable in the school lunch program in 1954 than we have been in the 
past 2 years, 1953 and 1952. 

There is no assurance that circumstances will not change, and we 
might buy less, but our best estimates at that time were that we would 
buy more and still are that we will buy more. It is entirely dependent 
upon the economic situation of the individual commodities. 

Senator Youna. Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypren. As the Senator says, there has been considerable 
objection to the reduction. I really would like advice as to what 
Congress should do about it. Let me put it this way: Did you ask 
the Budget for more than was allowed? 

Mr. TRAINER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. How much more? 

Mr. Gorpon. The same as last year. 

Mr. Trainer. $83.5 million. 

Senator Haypen. Then was the judgment had that if appropria- 
tions were made that at least the same amount of money should be 
made available? 

Mr. Beacu. That is right. 

Senator HaypEen. You could not go be yond the budget recommen- 
dation. What is the difference in money? 

Mr. Beacu. Approximately $8.5 million. 

Mr. Gorpon. $8,280,000 and $84,269 operating expenses. 

Senator Youna. I think that is all the questions we have. You 
may proceed. 

MARKETING SERVICES 


Mr. Gorpvon. The 1954 estimate of $11,474,000 for Marketing 
Services is the same as the appropriation for 1953 except for rounding. 
The original budget estimates provided for a small increase, but this 
was eliminated in the interests of strict economy in our budget tary 
review. 

The budget estimate also includes an estimate of $768,505 required 
to repay the CCC for advances (plus interest) to the Marketing 
Services Appropriation to finance the mandatory free classing of 
cotton and inspection of tobacco which was not placed under CCC 
price support loans in the fiscal year 1952. This is the first time it 
has been necessary to ask for reimbursement to CCC under the 
authority contained in the Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952. 
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ELIMINATION OF MARKETING NEWS SERVICE 


Senator Youna. Will there be any elimination of marketing news 
serviee? 

Mr. Gorvon. Two or three. There are two or three purely local 
services that we are considering eliminating. 

Senator Hayptn. Again I would like to ask how much did you 
request of the budget for that program? 

Mr. Beacu. Sir, we asked the Budget Bureau for an increase of 
approximately $125,000. The Budget Bureau approved that increase, 
but it was deleted in the departmental review. 

Senator YounGc. What was that increase to be used for? 

Mr. Beacu. Packers and Stockyards Act, Grain Standards Act, 
and the United States Warehouse Act. It was deleted on the basis, 
as the Administrator pointed out, that we probably could get along 
in the current financial situation without expansion. There is no 
question about the need for eventual expansion of services to meet the 
increasing workload. 

Senator Youna. Each year there are requests to have additional 
news service stations throughout the United States. 

Mr. Gorpon. We are trying to get better participation by the 
States in those. 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO NEWS SERVICE STATIONS 


Senator Youna. In some instances the Federal Government pays 
some of the costs, and in some instances it does not? 

Mr. Lennartson. Under the market news services the Federal 
Government in 1952 contributed about 75 percent of the total market 
news cost of the entire system and the States contributed about 25 
percent. Under inspection and grading, Mr. Chairman, I think that 
is the item you are referring to 

Senator Youna. I| was referring to the marketing news service. 

Mr. Lennartson. In the market news program, there is a wide 
variation between the States as to the extent to which they contribute. 
Some of them are contributing equal to the Federal share and others 
are contributing nothing. Under the policy which the committee here 
pretty clearly set forth to the Department a couple of years ago, we 
are categorizing all the market news services throughout the country 
in an attempt to get the States to contribute on a more uniform basis, 
depending on the significance of the data—national, regional, or purely 
local, 

Senator Youne. What progress has been made? 

Mr. Lennartson. We have just completed that analysis, and this 
coming year we will make a visit to each individual State and sit down 
with the State commissioner of agriculture and the marketing people 
to begin discussing the program with them from the standpoint of 
getting them to contribute more in some cases. In some cases we 
believe we should be putting in more. It will be a long-time job. 
The services are now there, and in some cases are being entirely 
financed by the Federal appropriation and it is pretty difficult to 
change the State and local thinking. 
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Secondly, State legislatures only meet every other vear in most 
cases, so at the outset they may not have the authority or the funds 
But we want to meet with them as soon as possible and talk over the 
problem in an effort to reach conclusions acceptable to all concerned. 

Senator Younc. Will you have action taken before the committees 
meet next year? 

Mr. Lennartson. You have given us in the past, positive evidence 
of the desire of the Congress to get the States to share more fully in 
market news, and I think with that background we can go out and 
discuss this matter intelligently with them. 

Senator Youna. I think the committees will expect some action 
soon on this. I for one do not feel that it is fair for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay all the costs in certain instances and in others only 
pay part of it. It is not fair to the various States. 

Mr. Lennartson. This past vear we were able in two States to get 
them to come forth and contribute more. We recognize that we will 
have to be quite patient with them but move as rapidly as we can in 
that direction. 

Senator Young. I think it would be fair to say that it is entirely 
possible that Congress may discontinue this program and not pay 
any costs. That action might well be taken by this Congress if there 
is no local matching of costs. 

Mr. Gorpon. It is our plan to really aggressively follow through 
on that this coming year. 

Mr. Lennartrson. That is correct; we have the plans all made. 

Senator Youne. What was the other service you were talking 
about? 

INSPECTION AND GRADING SERVICE 


Mr. Lennartson. The inspection and grading services. They are 
self-supporting to the extent of 75 percent, including standardization. 
Many of the commodities carry their service at practically no cost to 
the Federal Government. Now, there are some services such as 
Smith-Doxey cotton classing and tobacco inspection where we are 
required to pay for the service. It is a free service. We also pay 
through the appropriation for the Federal supervision of all grain 
inspections. But on such items as dairy and poultry products, live- 
stock, and a number of other products, the service is largely self- 
supporting. 

Mr. Gorpon. We devoted quite a bit of time to a discussion of this 
problem we have just been talking about, and we definitely plan to 
move right in on it and get more uniformity and more contribution on 
the part of the States. 

Senator Young. Will you proceed to the next item? 
ccc 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 





Mr. Gorpon. In the original budget, the amount of CCC funds 
required for administrative expenses in the fiscal] year 1954 was esti- 
mated at $17,850,000, of which it was requested $1,850,000 be placed 
in reserve for use only as needed to carry out unanticipated program 
operations. Our budgetary review, which resultéd in the decision to 
close two of the then existing PMA commodity offices and further 
curtailment of Washington branches and offices, enable us to reduce 
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this estimate to $17,100,000, with no change in the portion to be 
represented by reserve. 

However, later information on actual developments with respect to 
1952 crops and the outlook for 1953 c rops has caused revisions in our 
program volume estimates for both the current fiscal year and for 
the fiscal year 1954. The revisions are largely the result of antici- 
pated increases in inventories of grains to be held by the CCC, and 
a large increase in the volume of cotton loans expected. They also 
reflected the additional workload resulting from placing the cotton 
loan program back on the same basis as it was operated for the 
1951 crop. 

These revisions, of course, have a direct effect on the estimated 
number of individual units of work (documents or transactions) to be 
handled in the PMA commodity offices and in the estimated cost of 
operating these offices in the fiscal year 1954. 

As you know, the estimated cost of operating these offices is deter- 
mined by applying individual production rates (based on experience) 
to the number of each type of documents or other units of work 
which it is known will result from the estimated program volume for 
each office, and then converting the resulting manpower requirements 
to cost on the basis of average salaries. 

Taking the changed program volume estimates into consideration, 
as well as the savings anticipated through closing two PMA com- 
modity offices and other reductions made in our budgetary review, we 
now estimate that actual obligations in 1954 for CCC administrative 
expenses will be in excess of the revised budget estimate by $700,000. 
Accordingly, we have requested deletion of the reserve provision 
included in the language proposed in the original budget. 


ESTIMATING VOLUME OF CCC PRICE SUPPORT OPERATIONS 


I am sure you are aware of the difficulties of estimating in advance 
the volume of CCC price support operations, and of the importance 
that the Corporation not be hampered in protecting the Government’s 
investment in commodity loans and inventories by limitation on the 
amount of corporate funds that may be used for administrative 
expenses. Even now, much of the 1953 crops have not been planted. 

Although there are a number of other factors involved which com- 
plicate the problem, we would have to be able accurately to estimate 
in advance the prices of each commodity if our own estimates were 
to be accurate, and no one has yet found a sure way to do this. 
Later this fiscal year, when winter-wheat crop prospects are better 
known, and when acreage planted to cotton, corn, and other spring- 
planted crops can be more firmly estimated, we will be able to esti- 
mate the requirements for administrative expenses in the fiscal year 
1954 more accurately. If the program volume is as large as now 
estimated, we will have to request the Bureau of the Budget to 
apportion the limitation in such a manner as to provide larger amounts 
in the early quarters of the year than could be maintained for the 
full year with a limitation of $17,100,000. 

Increasingly greater demands are being made by CCC on the 
Office of the Solicitor for legal services, and the funds transferred to 
the Office of the Solicitor from CCC have not kept pace with these 
demands. In view of the importance of prompt attention to current 
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legal work needed in the day-to-day program operations of CCC, I 
strongly recommend the requested increase of approximately $93,500 
in the amount to be transferred to the Office of the Solicitor. 


CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT, CCC 


The 1954 estimates include provision of $96,205,161 for restoration 
of the impairment to CCC capital as of June 30, 1952, as determined 
by the Treasury Appraisal Committee. 

Senator Youne. That $96 million is an estimate of losses incurred 
by price-support operations? 

Mr. Gorpon. It is based on an accurate appraisal. 

Mr. Beacu. Under the law of March 8, 1938, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required each June 30 to make an appraisal of the assets 
and liabilities of the Commodity Credit Corporation. He makes an 
independent determination of the deficit or surplus of the Corporation 
as of that date, taking into consideration the cost or market value of 
the commodities on hand, whichever is lower. 

The amount of his determination, if it is a surplus, must be turned 
back into the Treasury by the Corporation. If it is a deficit the 
law provides that we will request Congress to appropriate the amount 
necessary to restore the impairment to the capital in the Corporation. 
That is what this amount 1s. 

Senator Haypgn. How does this loss compare with previous vears? 

Mr. Bracu. This is relatively low compared with previous years. 

Senator Haypren. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Breacn. The bulk of the loss, of course, is on price-support 
operations It includes not only the actual realized loss but also the 
loss that was anticipated on the inventories on hand as of the date 
of appraisal. 

Senator Youna. This is for losses incurred in fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Bracu. In the fiscal year 1952. There is always a year’s lag 
behind because we have to get the actual figures. The actual restora- 
tion of capital impairment for the fiscal year 1951 was $109,391,154; 
fiscal year 1950, $421,462,507; fiscal year 1949, $66,698,457, and then 
for the 2 years prior to that time there were surpluses, and those were 
paid into the Treasury. 

Senator Youne. Do you have figures on the total cost of the price- 
support operations? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir, about $1,073,000,000 as of February 28, 1953 

Senator Younae. Can you give them for the basic farm commodities? 

Mr. Bracu. I have a statement here that I can put in the record 
that will show that in detail. 

Senator Youne. Will you put the full statement in the record? 

Mr. Beacnu. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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TOTAL COST OF PRICE-SUPPORT OPERATIONS 


Senator Youne. Will you now give us the total cost of the price- 
support operations for basic farm commodities and the length of time 
they have been in operation? 

Mr. Beaca. Since October 1933. I do not have that particular 
breakdown right here, Mr. Chairman. I have the detail for individual 
commodities, and I can give -rou the individual figures for each item. 

Senator Young. You can insert those in the record. I would like 
to have the total cost of operations of the price-support program for 
basics and nonbasics. 

Mr. Beacu. Just a second, I do have it. 

On the basic commodities for the period through February 28, 1953, 
there has been a gain of $4,872,708, a net gain over the entire period 
of CCC operations. 

Senator Youna. A net profit to the Government? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I have been getting different figures on that. 
| had one the other day which indicated there was a net loss of about 
$200 million. There has been a net profit, you say? 

Mr. Beacu. On the basic commodities from October 17, 1933, 
through February 28, 1953, there has been a realized gain of $4,872,708. 
That was exclusive of any imterest expense or overhead expense. 
This is purely the program cost. Essentially it is the difference 
between what was invested in the commodities at the time they were 
sold and the amount that was received for them at the time of sale. 

Senator Youna. What is the amount on nonbasics? 

Mr. Beacn. On the designated nonbasics, there was a loss of 
$702 ,939,032. On the other nonbasics there has been a loss of 
$375,049,631, or a grand total net realized loss on price supports of 
$1,073,115,955. 

Senator Youna. That has been on the nonbasic? 

Mr. Beacn. There has been a loss of over $1 billion on the nonbasics 
yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. But a net profit of $4 million on the basics? 

Mr. Bracu. $4.8 million. 

Senator YounGc. You may proceed. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Mr. Gorpon. The request for reimbursement to the CCC for the 
cost of the International Wheat Agreement for the fiscal year 1952 is 
$171,740,395. This includes $167,171,481 of program costs (actual 
payments plus administrative expenses) and the remainder constitutes 
interest costs through June 30, 1953. The comparable amount pro- 
vided for 1953, covering the fiscal year 1951, was $182,162,250. 

That, Mr. Chairman, covers the individual items. We would be 
glad to answer any questions that you might have. I may have to 
rely on the staff for a good many of them, but we will be glad to get 
any additional information you may desire. 

Senator Youne. I think you have done a good job in trying to 
bring about economy. I hope your proposed cuts have not been so 
severe they will impair important programs. 

Mr. Gorpvon. We have tried to avoid that and at the same time 
have tried to do a conscientious job of it. We did a thorough job. 
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We did this job of budget cutting at night and on Saturdays when we 
could be completely free, and we got the whole staff in and went over 
it with the greatest of care, with considerable debate on all of the 
items, to make sure that we took out all there should be without 
sacrificing on efficiency any more than we could help. 

Senator Youna. I do not think I have any more questions. Thank 
you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Gorpvon. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Youna. The committee will stand in recess until 2:30 today. 

(Whereupon, at 11:57 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
R. E. A. TELEPHONE LOAN AND ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE L. JACKSON, FARMER, DAWSON, N. DAK., 
PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL TELE- 
PHONE COOPERATIVES; CHAIRMAN, BEK RURAL TELEPHONE 
MUTUAL AID CORP.; DIRECTOR, KEM ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
LINTON, N. DAK.; DONNELL HAUGEN, FARMER, ROSEGLEN, N. 
DAK.; FIVE-TERM MEMBER, NORTH DAKOTA STATE LEGISLA- 
TURE; HOUSE MAJORITY FLOOR LEADER-—1953 SESSION; 
PRESIDENT, RESERVATION MUTUAL AID TELEPHONE COOPERA- 
TIVE; L. E. ARMFTELD, ENGINEERING CONSULTANT TO THE 
NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL TELEPHONE COOPER- 
ATIVES ; MEMBER OF FIRM, COMMUNICATIONS CONSULTANTS, 
FARGO, N. DAK.; MRS. ROLAND ERMAN, FARMER’S WIFE AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLTEACHER, HEATON, N. DAK.; SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, DAKOTA CENTRAL RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL 
AID COOPERATIVE; ARTHUR S. JOHNSON, FARMER, RAY, N. 
DAK.; SECRETARY, NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL 
TELEPHONE COOPERATIVES; PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST MUTUAL 
AID TELEPHONE COOPERATIVE; GEORGE W. CORNOG, COORDI- 
NATOR, BEK RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP.; MANA- 
GER, KEM ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., LINTON, N. DAK.; 
WILLIAM H. KRUEGER, FARMER, NIAGARA, N. DAK.; SECRE- 
TARY, POLAR RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP.; REPUB- 
LICAN PRECINCT COMMITTEEMAN; WALTER STZEGURA, 
FARMER, GASCOYNE, N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, BOWMAN SLOPE 
RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP.; REPUBLICAN PRE- 
CINCT COMMITTEEMAN; I. M. HANSON, FARMER, PETERS- 
BURG, N. DAK.; CHAIRMAN, POLAR RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL 
AID CORPORATION, PETERSBURG, N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, LOCAL 
FARMERS’ ELEVATOR CO.; DIRECTOR, LOCAL CO-OP CREAMERY ; 
LEON BIRDSALL, FARMER, BERTHOLD, N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, 
NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL TELEPHONE COOPER- 
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ATIVES; DIRECTOR, SOURIS RIVER MUTUAL AID TELEPHONE 
CORP.; PRESIDENT, LONE STAR RURAL TELEPHONE CO., 
GLENBURN, N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, VERENDRYE ELECTRIC COOP- 
ERATIVE; STUART DUNDAS, KILDEER, N. DAK.; MANAGER, 
DUNN RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP., KILDEER, 
N. DAK.; E. K. DOUGLAS, RETIRED RURAL MAIL CARRIER, 
OSMABROCK, N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, UNITED TELEPHONE MUTUAL 
AID CORP.; PRESIDENT, OSMABROCK TELEPHONE CO., OSMA- 
BROCK, N. DAK.; AND OLIVER M. DAHL, FARMER, WATAUGA, 
S. DAK.; DIRECTOR, NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL 
TELEPHONE COOPERATIVES; DIRECTOR, WEST RIVER TELE- 
PHONE MUTUAL AID CORP. 


Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

I deem this a real pleasure and honor to have such a large group of 
North Dakota farmers appearing in behalf of rural telephone appro- 
priations. All of these people are farmers with the exception of one or 
two. They feel, I am sure, they should be at home putting in their 
crops. This is the time of year when farmers are most busy. 
We just had a good rain out there and I know how anxious they 
are to get back to finish seeding their crops. 

I wish to pee Mr. George L. Jackson, a farmer from Dawson, 
N. Dak. Mr. Jackson is president of North Dakota Association of 
Rural Telephone Cooperatives. He has with him other representa- 
tives from North Dakota who will make statements. Any prepared 
statements may be made a part of the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. JACKSON, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF NORTH 
Dakota TELEPHONE COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is George L. Jackson. 
I am a farmer living on and operating a farm with my two sons, 15 miles south of 
Dawson, N. Dak. I am a director and president of the Association of North 
Dakota Tele ‘phone Coope rn and chairman of the B. E. K. Rural Telephone 
Mutual Aid Corp., Steele, N. Dak. It is as president of the State association and 
as chairman of our local telephone organization that I appear today. 

We represent 12 rural telephone mutual-aid corporations throughout the State 
of North Dakota, with 38,647 potential subscribers 

These 38,647 potential subscribers are anxious to receive adequate telephone 
service. Whether they receive this service will depend on the telephone-loan 
funds and REA administrative funds which the Congress sees fit to provide 

As of April 17, 1953, there were 481 telephone applications totaling $99,573,661 
on hand at REA. But there are no telephone loan-funds available. During the 
next fiscal year there will probably be at least $100 million more in telephone-loan 
applications. 

In our own State of North Dakota there are 12 mutual-aid telephone corpora- 
tions which have completed engineering plans requiring $25 million in telephone 
loan funds during the next fiscal year. We understand the Department of Agri- 
culture has requested $50 million in telephone-loan funds for the next fiscal year. 
We believe this amount is inadequate. The State of North Dakota alone could 
use at least one-half of these funds. Therefore, we wish to recommend that the 
Congress appropriate $200 million for telephone-loan funds and sufficient adminis- 
trative funds to loan this amount and provide us with the technical services we 
require. 

We feel this is an investment in the farmer and that it will all be repaid with 
interest. 
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STATEMENT OF DoONNELL HavuGen, Rosea@ien, N. Dak, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this group appearing before your committee 
today represents 9 of the 12 rural telephone cooperatives organized in North 
Dakota to provide modern, usable telephone service to practically all North 
Dakota rural people not now having such service 

My name is Donnell Haugen, I operate a medium-size grain and livestock 
farm in northwest-central North Dakota—16 miles from the nearest railroad 
town 

In January 1951, after time given by the 1949 REA Telephone Act for existing 
telephone companies to indicate some intention of undertaking their own pro 
grams for serving our rural areas, we organized, in our part of the State, a com 
pany to attempt to provide good telephone service to ourselves. I am president 
of that group’s board of directors. 

Our company, the Reservation Mutual Aid Telephone Corp., is now operating 
Our area includes the Sanish-Van Hook territory along the Missouri River. | 
take it for granted that your committee knows of the relocation of these towns 
into the city of New Town, occasioned by construction of the Garrison Dam 

Because something needed to be done immediately to provide telephone service 
to New Town, we secured an emergency REA allocation to do the job. We are 
now connecting phones into our new dial board there. 

So, I know something personally of the problems incident to completion of our 
North Dakota rural telephone construction program and the needs for loan and 
administrative funds 

And I know also of the mutually satisfactory arrangements worked out with the 
Bell System in our State. In our New Town construction, for instance, we carry 
part of our rural subscribers into the town through rental of pin space on Bell's 
toll line. We rent them space in our dialhouse for their carrier-toll equipment and 
have a trunking arrangement between our exchanges at Keene and Bell’s exchange 
at. Watford City 

Probably we need improved rural phone service in our State more than in 
many Others because of our longer distances and larger percentages of rural 
people Most of our present rural phone lines (and they serve only about half of 
our total rural population) have degenerated to a point where they no longer give 
adequate service. ‘Today I would say that less than 25 percent of our farms re- 
ceive satisfactory service; most of which is provided by Northwestern Bell, 
Pioneer Telephone Co,., North Dakota Telephone Co., and certain other inde 
pendents. 

We have laid a good foundation for speedy completion of a good rural phone 
development We need in North Dakota, our engineer tells us, over $24 million 
of loan allocations in the next year to allow us to continue that development in 
an orderly and effective manner.- We have asked him to appear here in our 
behalf to substantiate his figures and his testimony will follow mine 

Of course, we have made more progress than most other States (we are proud 
of that); but, nevertheless, we fear that it will be impossible for the REA Admin- 
istrator to grant North Dakota phone systems about half of the total loan funds 
as presently recommended for fiseal 1954. 

So, in our own behalf and that of the rest of the rural phone users in our Nation, 
we feel strongly that total loan allocations of approximately $200 million are 
definitely needed before July 1, 1954. 

Certainly, we would appreciate it if part of that amount could be granted by 
the Congress prior to the end of this fiscal year, so that part of the backlog of 
almost $100 million in phone-loan applications could be processed out of admin- 
istrative funds and with personnel now available. 

Which leads me to the point that in your appropriations for REA should be 
included administrative funds sufficient to process the additional loan funds that 
we hope this committee and the Congress will approve. We would not know what 
amount will be needed, but your committee certainly has means to determine 
those requirements. Certainly, adequate loan funds without means to administer 
them mean nothing. 

Why is so much money needed in our State so soon, you will ask? In brief 
statements to be filed by other members of this delegation you will be told of the 
needs and problems of most of our individual phone organizations. May I say 
briefly that we should be able to go ahead with our planned construction program 
because of these points: (1) In our organization work we have acquired purchase 
options on many existing phone companies, in the hope and belief that funds 
would be available. Most of these options are from farm mutual companies 
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which cannot continue longer in business with present plants, and have no way of 
rebuilding their lines. But the options from these companies, in the main, expire 
in the near future and it may be difficult to renew them without a financial 
penalty. (2) Many of these existing companies will have to do something about 
rehabilitation of their lines within the next 5 years. Their subseribers want to 
become part of integrated, modern, dial, areawide phone systems Most of 
them, if they want phone service to continue, need he lp now 3) Purchase of 
telephone equipment, especially of dialboards, requires a great deal of time On 
a recent letting of bids for dialboards on our own system, the best we could 
obtain was delivery in 330 days (4) In those of our new companies for which 
loan allocations have been made, we have had to set up office and field crews to 
supervise, operate, and maintain acquired companies, to acquire easements, and 
to oversee both foree-account and contract construction lo secure capable 
employees is something of a problem We are doing it, but hope we can continue 
building phone lines so we can keep our employees and keep them busy And 
we need to charge part of these employees’ cost to continued construction to keep 
costs for phone service within reasonable limits 

Finally, we realize that this Congress has a job to do in cutting appropriations. 
But we do feel that these requested loan funds are not and should not be classed 
as Outright expenditures. As organizers and directors of these new rural phone 
groups, we want to set up integrated, modern systems which are large and efficient 
enough to serve their subseribers at feasonable rates, build safe reserves, and re- 
pay our RTA loans in the required period. The amount we ask, while a lot of 
money, is still a very small part of our total national expenditures, and the entire 
amount we ask, if I figure correctly, is only one-half of 1 percent of our present 
estimated annual expenditure for defense purposes 

Now, there is another point—probably not important, but still of some con- 
cern. In northern North Dakota, in every small hamlet local ground observer 
units are now being organized. With present phone service as it is in many of 
those towns, if an observer did spot a low-flying enemy plane, it is doubtful that 
he could report it to his filter center. 

Let me tell vou that we are so thankful for the eleetrie service we enjoy now, 
provided us by REA loans. It has changed our way of life on the farm; and 
all for the good, Our repayment record on REA loans should be a good indication 
of our repayment of telephone loans. 

In closing, let me take time to express my appreciation to this committee and 
its chairman for hearing us at this late day.. That so many of us have left our 
fields to ask you for these telephone loan funds is evidenced of the need. We 
hope our discussion will have some value. 


STATEMENT OF L. E, ARMFIELD 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this statement is made on 
behalf of the North Dakota Association of Rural Telephone Cooperatives. 

My name is Luverne E. Armfield, and I am a telephone man serving the afore- 
mentioned association in a consulting capacity. My residence is in Fargo, 
N. Dak., and I am one of three partners operating the firm Communications 
Consultants, an engineering organization 

At the outset it must be understood that the rendition of telephone service 
is a public trust and imposes a grave responsibility on those who render the 
service. Such responsibility to the public entails the provision of the best pos- 
sible telephone service at the lowest possible cost consistent with maintaining 
the financial integrity of the media which renders the service. In recognition 
of such responsibility to the public, the rural telephone program in North Dakota 
is being developed through the cooperation of the rural people, the public-service 
commission, the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., independently owned tele- 
phone companies such as the North Dakota Telephone Co. and the Pioneer 
Telephone Co., privately owned companies, existing mutual companies, and the 
newly formed rural mutual-aid corporations 

The problem of making telephone service available to rural residents having 
no service and to modernize the facilities of those receiving inadequate service 
is primarily economic and it is aggravated by the vast areas and sparse popu- 
lation existing in North Dakota. The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
certain independent companies have made a sincere effort to provide modern 
telephone service in the areas served by them. They have been limited in extend- 
ing the facilities to the more sparsely settled areas by the lack of equity capital. 
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The critical need for telephone service by the remotely located farm operators 
has been recognized by the various segments of North Dakota’s economic life 
and is evidenced by the excellent cooperation being achieved between the various 
segments in their common objective of making telephone service available it 
the rural areas not presently served. 

The rural people have evidenced their willingness to be financially responsible 
for the investment required for modern telephone service by organizing 12 mutual 
aid corporations for the purpose of helping themselves and their neighbors to 
obtain such service through the utilization of funds appropriated to REA for 
telephone loan purposes. While I cannot speak for the other segments involved 
I am confident that they would confirm the observation that the use of low 
interest bearing REA funds is the only possible means for making telephon« 
service available to the remote unserved or inadequately served rural areas ir 
North Dakota 

The cooperative procedure in our State begins with a review of the service 
area boundaries of existing companies in order to respect the boundaries of all 
existing companies and to prevent solicitation within such service area boundaries 
After a mutual understanding has been reached with respett to the service area 
boundaries as they exist, the proposed project is then submitted to what we term 
the ‘one company approach.’’ For example, this is where the community of 
interest of a proposed service area is such as to require interconnection and 





integration with an existing system. Such instance is reviewed from the view 
point of how would such integration and interconnection be accomplished if one 
company were serving the proposed and existing areas. The one-company 
approach tends to place the customer’s interest above all others and permits 
objectivity and economies to govern the design of the facilities for serving the 
propose 1 areas 


The 12 mutual-aid corporations in North Dakota have engaged engineering- 


service organizations to ce en their respective systems and prepare engineering 
studies to support their loan applications The system design and engineering 
dies have been completed for 8 of the 12 projects. Studies for 3 of the remair 
ing 4 projects will be completed by June 1, 1953. The studies for the 12t}l 
project will be completed during the coming summer Kach of these studies is 
not considered complete intil the interconnection arrangements have bee 
reviewed and joint engineered with the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co 
and/or connecting companies involved To illustrate the degree of coordinatio: 
and cooperatiol reql ired between the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co and the 
various North Dakota projects, a copy of a statis report is presented as an ex 
hibit for ur perusal The sts s report is reviewed quarterly by the North 
westerl Bel relephone Co and the mutual-aid corporation’ engineers for 
evisio is May be occasioned by changing developments 








\ ary of funds required for allocation in the fiseal vear beginning July 
| 1953, is attached hereto and forms a part of this statement A review of the 
tabulated mat rial will show that the nut be r of subseribers to be served by ea } 
project totals 38, 17 The subscribers considered in each project’ were based 
ipon commercial surveys in the areas to be erved The estimated costs of the 
projects are predicate d upon broad gage labor and material cost units prevailing 
in the respective areas The mutual-aid corporations in North Dakota requir 
nearly $25 million during the next fiscal vear to permit the orderly development 
of their rural tel phone progran It is extremely in portant that loan funds be 


nade available as estitt ated for CnC h project | iecemeal allocations would not 
be in the publie interest as such procedure would result in higher telephone rates 
Inadequate loan funds would necessitate the REA to make partial allocations 
which are financially unsound as far as the borrower is concerned and further it 
will be extremely unpopular to those who will remain without service for an 
indefinite period. In fact, such procedure would oceasion much public dis- 


satisfaction in our State. 


It is our understanding that the REA has a backlog of applications in the 
amount of approximately S100 million: It appears therefore that an appropria 
tion of $200 million for the 1954 fiscal vear, together with adequate administrative 


funds, would be required to permit the prompt processing of all loan applications 
Such action by this Congress would receive widespread public approval in out 
Northwest area and would give this Congress the eredit for making moder: 
and adequat« telephor e service available to t nserved or inadequately served 
farm resident. 
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Summary of funds required for allocation 


continue the development of rura 


Barnesville Rural Telephone Cooper 


BEK Rural Telephone Mutu Aid ( 

Bowman Slope Rural Telephone Mutua 
Corp 

Dakota Central Rural Telephone Mutu 
Corp 


Dickey Rural Telephone Mutual Aid C 
I 


ley ry 

Dickey Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. B 

7. Dunn Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Cory 

& Northwest Mutual Aid Telephone Cort 

9. Polar Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Ce 

10. Polar Rural Telephone Mutual Aid ¢ 

11. Reservation Mutual Aid Telephone Cory 

12. Reservation Mutual Aid Telephone Corp 

13. Souris River Telephone Mutual Aid Cor} 

14. United Telephone Mutual Aid Corp 

15. West River Telephone Mutual Aid Corp 

16. Aeqnisition North Dakota Telephone C« 
erties 


lot 
1otal 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ROLAND ERMAN, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Rurat TELEPHONE Mutua. Arp Corp., CARRIN 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Mr 
farm near Heaton, N. Dak., and am secretary-tre: 
Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., Carrington, 
public-school teacher. 

Our one and only telephone is located in gr 
from my home and is only available during store hours We 
RTA project 344 vears and have all the engineering and gro 
are most anxious to complete our project and be connecte 
world so as to adequately insure us of protection for healt! 
pation in community life and to aid in more adequately 
operations 

Without the necessary telephone loan funds appropriated 
cannot carry out our project. Our completed engineering plar \ 
need funds for 3,099 subscribers desiring telephone service as soon as possible 
These engineering plans show we need $2,600,000 We, the subscribers, feel that 
this is a loan and are more than willing to assume the responsibility of repaying 
this loan. The REA has added more to family farm living than I can find words 
to express, and we are anxiously looking forward to telephone service which will 
further add to better living for the farm family 


STATEMENT OF IRvIN M. Hanson, PETERSBURG 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my na 
lam a farmer owning and operating a farm 10 miles north o 
I am a director and chairman of the board of directors of th 
phone Mutual Aid Corp., Petersburg, N. Dak. This co-op 
in and adjoining the area of the famous Red River Valley 

This area has been served for the past 40 years by several 
companies as well as some small independent compar 
deteriorated to the point where they are worthless as a 

We went out in this area in March 1952 an 
paid their telephone applications in ‘ 
need for a new and reliabl 


82382—53——38 
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We have options to purchase four of the above telephone companies. These 
options will expire very shortly, so the need for funds to cover these acquisitions 
is becoming more urgent day by day. We also have an agreement to purchase 
nine exchanges from the North Dakota Telephone Co. 

We feel these acquisitions, along with the new construction we undertake, will 
provide better service for those already having it and complete area coverage for 
those not now having service 

On the basis of the records of Rural Electrification Administration repayment, 
we feel that our project, being in the same area and serving REA electric members, 
will be feasible and these people already understand that this is just a loan and 
must be repaid over 35 years with interest. 











STATEMENT OF GLENN PACE, 





Director, Souris Rrver TELEPHONE 
Arp Corp. 


Motuatu 





Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Glenn Pace. I 
am a farmer from Ward County, N. Dak., a director of the Souris River Tele- 
phone Mutual Aid Corp., Velva, N. Dak. director of Verendrye Electric Coopera- 
tive, Velva, N. Dak., and director of the Association of North Dakota Telephone 
Cooperatives 

Engineering plans have been completed for our option and show they can well 
serve 5,375 subscribers and will require $4 million in telephone loan funds. 

We have been collecting Rural Telephone Association memberships since 1949. 
(hese farmers want telephone service as quickly as possible. Not only do they 
want service, but we have already invested some of their money in engineering 
and other plans. If we cannot complete our telephone cooperative because of 
lack of loan funds, we have a moral obligation to return the money to the members 
which they have contributed, but we also have an obligation to pay the engineers 
for their work in setting the project up. Our only funds to pay our engineering 
fees will be the money the members have contributed. But more than the con- 
cern for those obligations is the fact that our subscribers desire telephone service 
as readily as possible. 

We have options on 20 local exchanges besides our share of the North Dakota 
telephone properties. The options on these local exchanges expire very soon. 
The large majority of the subscribers of these exchanges have supplied their 
$50 equities. In the territories covered by these 20 local exchanges there are 
2,505 potential subscribers to our telephone system. Our requirements are $4 
million to provide adequate rural telephone service and area coverage. 











K. 





STATEMENT OF E., Dovae.as, Direcror, Untrep TELEPHONE Mutua. Arp 


Corp. 


































































































Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I am K. Douglas, a retired 


farmer of Osmabrock, N. Dak., a retired rural mail carrier, and director of the 
United Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

The United Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., with 3,700 subscribers to date, finds 
itself without any available funds to work with toward building new lines or 
acquiring other existing companies upon which we now have options to buy. 
Many of these options will expire during 1953. The managers of some of these 
companies have already intimated that they do not favor renewals of existing 
options. We have completed engineering plans which show that we will require 
a telephone loan of $3 million. sut we are informed there are no funds available. 

Many farmers have signified their dissatisfaction with our slowness toward 
doing something in the way of getting telephone service to them. There are 
many large neighborhoods without any telephone connections, and definitely need 
them, especially in time of real emergency such as sickness, accidents, fires, and so 
forth. 

We feel we can do little about the impatience of our potential subscribers if the 
Congress will not provide us with sufficient telephone loan funds and REA admin- 
istrative funds. Therefore, we respectfully request that Congress appropriate 
sufficient telephone loan funds and REA administrative funds to readily provide 
our loans, 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Young. Will you proceed, Mr. Jackson? 

Mr. Jackson. My name is George Jackson. I live on a farm 15 
miles south of Dawson and operate it with my 2 sons. 

I am president of the North Dakota State-wide Association of 
Rural Telephone Cooperatives and chairman of the directors of the 
Rural Telephone Association which takes care of the Kidder, Emmons 
and Burleigh Counties. That is part of the reason why I am here 
today before you representing the two different organizations. 

We represent 12 rural telephone mutual aid corporations throughout 
the State of North Dakota with 38,647 potential subscribers. 

These 38,647 potential subse ribers are anxious to receive ade quate 
telephone service to carry out their projects for the coming year. 


TOTAL TELEPHONE LOAN APPLICATIONS 


As of April 17, 1953, there were 481 telephone loan applications 
before the REA loan administration. We feel as though there will 
probably be another $100 million in loan applications filed during the 
next fiscal year. 

In our own State of North Dakota, there are 12 mutual aid tele- 
phone corporations which have completed or nearly completed en- 
gineering plans requiring $25 million in telephone loan ae during 
the next fiscal year. We understand that there has only been $50 
million requested to carry out the program for fiscal year 1954. We 
feel that that is not an adequate fund to carry out the program where 
half of such funds are required for the State of North Dakota alone. 

Therefore, we recommend Congress appropriate $200 million in loan 
funds and adequate administrative funds for the next fiscal year. We 
feel that such loan funds are an investment in the farmers of North 
Dakota and the United States of America and we feel that the loans 
will be paid back with interest. 

Mr. Haugen has been chosen as the speaker to represent us, so Mr. 
Haugen will take over from there. 

Senator Youna. Donnell, you have had a very distinguished career. 
You are a good farmer in North Dakota and a’member of the North 
Dakota House of Representatives. You were speaker at one time, 
were you not? 

Mr. Haugen. No, majority floor leader was as far as I have ever 
gone. Thank you, Senator. 

My name is Donnell Haugen. I live at Roseglen in north central 
North Dakota. 16 miles from the nearest railroad town, so I know 
the value and need for good telephone service. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED SERVICE 


In our area, after we had given the existing telephone companies 
plenty of time to take advantage of the preference clause contained 
in the 1949 REA Act; given them time to give us better service, and, 
after consulting with all of them we organized our own group to try 
to provide better tele »phone service for ourselves. I am the chairman 
or president of that group. Our company is known as the Reservation 
Mutual Aid Telephone Corp. 
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| know that Senator Young knows, and I am sure that the other 
Senators know the situation along the Missouri River where the 
cities of Sanish and Van Hook are to be flooded and its residents 
relocated to the new city of New Town. New Town had no tele- 
phone service. We consulted with Bell. They were not in a posi- 
tion to provide service. Consequently, New Town being in our area 
of administrative responsibility, we agreed to provide service for 
them. We secured an emergency allocation from REA, and are 
connecting phones to our dial board now. 

Secause of the experience there, | know some of the problems we 
face in this telephone coverage program, and I also know something 
of the cooperation we have worked out with Bell and other systems 
In our area 

NEW TOWN CASE CITED 


For instance, in our New Town construction, we rent PinSpace on 
Northwestern Bell’s toll line for attaching the wires which serve part 
of our rural subscribers. We have a dial house in New Town and 
rent Bell floor space for their toll carrier equipment. We also have 
a trunking agreement between our exchange at Keene and the Bell 
exchange at Watford City 

This illustrates the manner in which we have worked out coopera 
tive agreements with Bell and with existing companies in our area. 

Senator Younc. The Northwest Bell Telephone Company is 
handling most of the switcher service, is that right? 


NEED OF SERVICE IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Havuaeen. In much of the State they are; yes. Proceeding with 
my statement: We probably need tele ‘phone service in North Dakota 
more critically than in most other States because of the long distances 
and because we do have a larger percentage of rural people. I imagine 
the committee knows that only about half of the people in our State 
now have telephone service, and much of that has deteriorated to a 
point where it is not satisfactory. Today I feel that only about 25 
percent of our farmers are receiving anywhere near satisfactory serv- 
ice. That service comes largely from the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., the North Dakota Telephone Co., the Pioneer Telephone 
Co., and certain independently owned companies. We have laid 
good foundation for speedy completion of good telephone coverage 
for the entire State. 

Our engineer tells us that we need allocations in the State for this 
next fiscal year of about $25 million to keep that construction program 
going in an effective manner. 

By the way, Mr. Armfield, our engineer, is here. We asked him to 
come and he is going to testify after I have finished. 

We have made more progress in North Dakota than in many other 
States, and we are proud of that fact. But we do not think that it 
would be possible for any REA Administrator in this next year to 
give us approximately half of the $50 million that I believe is now 
being recommended by the administration. 
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REQUEST FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATION 


So in our own interests and those of other telephone users in the 
country, we are here to ask for a greatly increased appropriation. 
We feel that an appropriation for telephone loans of $200 million 
could be effectively used in this next fiscal year. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question at this point? 

Senator YounG. Yes; certainly. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Haugen, have you an application in? 

Mr. HauGen. We have received a loan allocation for emergency 
construction in the New Town area and the engineering studies for 
the balance of our system are nearly completed. 

Senator Tuyr. How much is the balance? 

Senator Younac. These people, Senator Thye, represent all the 
co-ops in North Dakota and have many pending loan applications 

Mr. Haueen. The balance is $2,700,000. 

Senator Toye. And these applications have been filed in the last 
vear or in the last 2 years? 

Mr. Haugen. I think Mr. Armfield could answer that 

Senator Tuyr. I was just trying to get established here for my own 
information how long a time these applications have been in, whether 
they have been approved, whether it is a question of just waiting for 
funds, or just what the status of your application is. I want to know 
what percentage of these applications have been in over a period of 4 
or 5 or 6 months, or whether this is just all new applications that you 
anticipate in this coming year or in this next appropriation? 

Mr. Haucen. Mr. Armfield handles the engineering for all of our 
telephone corporations in the State, some 12 of them. 

Senator Tuyr. Can he answer that question? 

Mr. ARMFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You have how many applications pending? 

Mr. ArMrietp. May I refer you to the attachment on my state- 
ment, sir. 

Senator Turk. I had not seen it. That is what led me to ask that. 
In other words, some of these are in Minnesota, are they not. The one 
that I am looking at here is a Minnesota project. 

Senator Youne. Which one is that, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. That is Barnesville. 

Senator Younac. That covers Richland County in North Dakota 

Senator THyr. We are just trying to establish whether these 
applications are applications that have been in over a period of a 
year or a vear and a half, or whether this is what you think of as 
possible applications coming in in the calendar year of 1953? 

Mr. ARMFIELD. I would like to review the tabulation first, sir, and 
I believe that will give you the information you are looking for. 


BARNSVILLE RURAL TELEPHONE CO, CASI 


For example, the Barnesville Rural Telephone Co. was sub- 
mitted 

Senator Ture. That was approved last October 3, but held up 
because of lack of funds. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. ARMFIELD. It was submitted in August of 1952. 

Senator Taye. That was approved October 3. I had that infor- 
mation from Mr. Wickard, and Mr. Wickard said that they did not 
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have any money. I said, ‘‘You have $1% million as a balance,” 
and he said, “It is obligated because we think of some deficiencies.”’ 
I said, “‘I think that you are holding too great a reserve for defi- 
ciencies,”’ and I got him to reexamine, and finally they approved it 
and made a certain application. 

What I am concerned with is are your applications on record now 
as a stage of partial development or in a stage of complete approval, or 
are you just projecting yourselves into the future, saying, “This is 
what I think we are going to be asking for in 1953 and 1954’? 

Mr. Armrrevp. May I answer those questions by referring back to 
Barnesville once more. An allocation was made in the amount of 
$517,000 which is only a partial allocation of the total funds required. 
So there are some additional funds required for the Barnesville project. 
OTHER ALLOCATIONS 
The BEK Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. engineering study is 

in the process of being made at the moment and will be filed by June 1 
of this year. 

The Bowman Slope Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., you will 
notice, has been allocated. 

The Dakota Central Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. has re- 
ceived an allocation of $419,000 out of $2,600,000 required, leaving a 
balance of $2,181,000. 

The Dickey Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. has received 
$1,624,000 in allocations, leaving a balance of funds required of 
$676,000. The Dickey Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., “B” 
project, is completed and will be forwarded to REA in the near future. 

The Dunn Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. has been allocated 
in the amount required for the entire project. 

The Northwest Mutual Aid Telephone Corp. likewise has received 
its entire allocation for the A project. 

The Polar Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. was submitted in 
November of 1952, and no allocation has been made to date. The 
Polar B project is likewise in the process of being completed and will 
be submitted within the next 30 days. 

The Reservation Mutual Aid Telephone Corp. A application has 
resulted in a loan allocation of $417,000. The Reservation Mutual 
Aid Telephone Corp. B, projects’ engineering studies are practically 
completed and will be submitted prior to June 1 

The Souris River Mutual Aid Telephone Corp. was submitted on 
February 25, 1953. 

The United Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., will be submitted prior 
to June 1. 

The West River Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. will be submitted 
during the coming summer. 

Senator Youna. I understand that there are some 36 loan applica- 
tions pending now, if I remember correctly, from 26 States, totaling 
more than $15 million. These represent urgent cases, where they 
have options to buy properties and where there will be sizable loss if 
the loans are not granted soon. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, am I right in assuming that these 
applications, with the exception of No. 16, the Acquisition North 
Dakota Telephone Co., are for rebuilding or expanding existing 
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systems, and the Acquisition Co. has a proposed new company? No 
subscribers are listed, and are these number of subscribers listed, the 
number that you have at present or the number that you anticipate 
will be on the line? 

Mr. ArMFIELD. The number which are anticipated will be served 
by the various projects including existing and new subscribers. 

Senator AIKEN. Do you sign them up as you would for the REA, 
at a payment of $5, along with a signature? 

Mr. ArmFietp. That is right. 

Senator Tuyre. Mr. Chairman, the $15 million is a deficiency appro- 
priation that should have been granted, and it is regretable that it 
was not approved by the House for the reason that the summertime is 
the time when you can build lines more easily, at less expense, and if 
we have to wait until the regular appropriation is made available, 
much of your building season is past. By the time contracts are let 
you are into the fall. Therefore, it is very regretable. I did every- 
thing that I possibly could to bring about the appropriation of that 
$15 million as a deficiency appropriation. 

In your total projects here you do have $24,434,515 that you have 
applied for and for which you have made some plans and on which you 
are ready to proceed if and when the funds are made available? 

Mr. ArmFIELD. That is right, the applications are in or will be 
submitted in the near future. 


NEED OF INCREASE IN RURAL TELEPHONE FUNDS 


Senator Toys. I have felt all the way through the last year and a 
half on appropriations matters that the expansion in rural telephone 
funds was the place where appropriations were needed because that 
is a program that is just being developed. We have done a good job 
on the REA itself. While we still have some projects to develop, we 
have gone over the maximum on that field. But in the telephone 
field, you still have the figures to drive for that will bring about 
a maximum. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Havucen. I think I just said that we recommended that prob- 
ably about $200 million be made available before the end of this next 
fiscal year. Certainly we do appreciate what the Senate has done 
and attempted to do in securing the supplemental appropriation, and 
we do hope that something can yet be done about that before the end 
of the fiscal year. Not only that, but in REA itself there are adminis- 
trative funds and personnel available now to process more loans 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

Senator Younc. The Senate Appropriations Committee will be 
hearing the third supplemental bill on Thursday. I think there is a 
pretty good chance that we will get $15 million on the Senate side 
again with a much better chance of getting the House to approve it 
this time. I believe that there was some misunderstanding on the 
part of the House on the last amendment. 

Mr. HauGen. That is wonderful news, and we hope that it comes 
to pass. 

| would like to bring out this point with respect to the $200 million, 
that if such loan funds are approved, as I hope they will be by the 
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Congress, more administrative funds will be needed to administer 
those loans. After all, to provide loan funds without funds for REA 
to process them, does not mean too much. 

| would like to just list four points as to why I feel and why we feel 
that this money that we request is needed to carry our construction 
program along 


ORGANIZATION WORK IN NORTH DAKOTA 


In our organization work in North Dakota, as in other States, we 
have acquired options on these existing mutual companies— most 
of them farmer owned. We had hoped that the program would pro- 
gress faster than it has, so most of those options will expire before the 
end of this year. Most of these companies are willing sellers. They 
want to become part of our larger areawide units of telephone service. 

But in negotiations with the companies, there has been cost in- 
volved and if we are not able to take up those options, there is going 
to be additional financing burden put on our cooperatives in getting 
them renewed. 

Second, many of these existing companies have reached a state of 
deterioration in their lines where something is going to have to be done 
in the near future to rehabilitate the lines themselves so that their 
subscribers can continue to have service. We feel that they cannot 
wait for a 10-year period. Most of them cannot even wait 5 years or 
they will go completely out of business. 

It is our responsibility to see that those subscribers are taken care 
of because of our options and agreements with the companies. 

Third, securing telephone equipment itself takes a long time. Just 
for example, our company let a bid for two dial boards for our new 
town system a short while ago. After the engineering and advertising 
we finally got around to let the bid and the best delivery date we could 
ret was 320 day s for one of the boards. Before we can even v0 ahead 
and ask for bids, we have to have allocations from REA, so we know 
that the funds are going to be available. 


OFFICE AND FIELD EMPLOYEES 


In addition to that, those of our groups who have secured allocations 
have had to have both office and field employees to operate the existing 
companies purchased until our new system is in operation, and to 
accomplish the work of acquiring easements and otherwise supervise 
the construction work. 

In order to keep these employees and to keep them busy, we have 
just about got to have funds. I should not say that we should have 
to have funds, but we hope to get funds to keep our construction work 
going. We have the wage cost of these additional employees that 
should not be charged to maintenance but rather to construction 
accounts. 

We realize that this Congress has a job to do in keeping appro- 
priations down. We feel, and we hope that you feel, that this matter 
of telephone loans is not an outright expenditure of Government. It 
is a loan that we intend to use to set up area-wide modern dial tele- 
phone systems that will be large and efficient enough to provide 
service to our subscribers at reasonable rates and to build up reserves 
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for depreciation and maintenance and to repay the loan within the 
specified time. 

We know that $200 million is a lot of money, but I did a little 
figuring and find that it is only about one-half of 1 percent of the 
total amount that it is estimated the Congress will have to provide 
for national defense in this fiseal vear 


CIVIL DEFENSE NEEDS 


That is another point. Up in northern North Dakota and probably 
in Minnesota, in every small town there is being set up a civil defense 
ground observers unit. For instance, in our area we have set that 
up and report to Minot, 60 miles away. If one of our observers saw 
an enemy plane flying at low altitude, he probably wouldn’t be able 
to report to Minot because of the deteriorated condition of the small- 
town telephone systems 

I want to tell this committee, while | have the opportunity, that we 
folks in North Dakota do appreciate what the Congress has done for 
us in providing REA loan funds so that we can build to provide elec- 
tricity for ourselves. That electricity, as | think all of vou know, has 
changed the way of life in American farms and that change has been 
to the good. We think that the repayment pattern that we are mak- 
ing in operating REA is indicative of how we will repay our telephone 
loans. 

[ just want to close now and give our appreciation to you, Senator 
Young, and your committee, for giving us this opportunity to ap- 
pear and tell our story. As you said, the fact that so many of us 


have left our fields and come here indicates how important we think 
this need is. I hope that what we were able to give you today will 
be of some use to you in helping to secure these larger funds from the 
entire Congress. Thank you. 

Senator Youna. I think that your excellent statements will help 
materially in securing adequate appropriations. 


USE OF REA POLES AND EXTENSION LINES 


Senator ArkeNn. To what extent do vou plan to use REA poles and 
extension lines? 

Mr. Havaen. I think Mr. Armfield had better answer that 

Senator Youne. Mr. Armfield, first will you state your full name 
and your position for the record? 

Mr. ARMFIELD. My name is Luverne Armfield, and I am a tele- 
phone man serving the North Dakota Association of Rural Telephone 
Cooperatives in a consulting capacity. 

Senator Younc. Are you an engineer? 

Mr. ArMFIELD. Yes, sir. I am a registered, professional engineer 
and a copartner of the engineering firm known as Communication 
Consultants. 

Now, to answer your question, Senator Aiken, in all the projects 
that we engineer, one of our procedures is to make a survey of the 
pole strengths and clearance factors in existing REA power distribu- 
tion lines, and wherever possible joint arrangements are entered into 
with the REA cooperatives. In many cases, we find that the REA 
power distribution lines were designed and built before the telephone 
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loan program was in existence with the result that the pole strengths 
and clearances are such that they are inadequate for adding telephone 
facilities without major ‘“changeouts’’, but we do use them wherever 
possible. 

Senator A1rkKEN. What do you put up for telephone poles where 
you do not go onto the same poles as the REA? 
Mr. Armriep. | did not get your question. 





HEIGHT OF TELEPHONE POLES 
Senator ArkEN. How tall a pole do you put up for just telephone 
service alone? 

Mr. ArMFIELD. Generally speaking, the average height of a tele- 
phone pole is 20 feet. 

Senator AIKEN. 20 feet? 

Mr. ARMFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator THyr. What does the law require in North Dakota? 
What is the minimum? 

Mr. Armrieip. We follow the National Electric Safety Code so 
far as clearances are concerned. 

Senator Tuy. Do you mean on telephone poles? 

Mr. ArMFIELD. On telephone poles. It is 8 feet inside the public 
right-of-way; 18 feet above driveways; 14 feet where the farm opera- 
tions require ingress and egress to the fields, and so forth. 








































DANGER OF ATTACHING 





rELEPHONE LINES TO LIGHT POLES 


Senator Tuyn. What is the danger of attaching telephone lines to 
the electric light line poles from a standpoint of a sleet storm that 
might break down the lines? What would happen with the first hot 
wire that would touch the telephone wire? 

Mr. Armrietp. The telephone line when attached to a power dis- 
tribution or transmission line becomes what we consider a hot line; 
in other words, through induction, without any physical connection, 
there are voltages induced into the telephone line. Of course, when 
the top wire, as you say, should break and touch the telephone line, 
the hazards are such that it might be injurious, not only to life but 
also to property. 

Senator Tuyr. There is that immediate danger? 

Mr. ArmFige.p. That is right. 

Senator THyk. After the line is down, of course, fuses are blown 
and then you have no problem. But assuming that a person was 
using a telephone and something occurred so that a hot wire dropped 
onto the telephone wire, what would be the effect on the person on 
the line? 

Mr. ArmFieLD. Generally, we try to prevent any injury to either 
life or property occurring by adding what we call protective features 
on our telephone lines that are exposed to powerlines. 

Senator Tuyn. But vou can add that so that immediately the 
minute that that hot wire contacts, there is ground established so 
that it does not blow out your instruments or does not carry through 
and effect the person that might be on the other end of that line? 
Mr. ARMFIELD. ‘That is right. 
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Mr. Havcen. Mr. Chairman, might I say a word in answer to 
Senator Aiken’s question? , 

Senator YounG. Go ahead. 

Mr. Haucen. Most of our REA lines in North Dakota were 
developed before this telephone program was thought of and, as 
Mr. Armfield has said, they have not been designed to bear additional 
loads, but this new town installation with which I am familiar, which 
is being served by an REA cooperative, has an electrical system which 
was designed to carry the loads of the telephone system and we have 
strung our cable there on the electric poles which is a saving to us 
there. 

Senator Young. You may proceed, 


MONTHLY CHARGES 


Senator AIKEN. | would like one other question. What is the 
monthly charge for telephone service in rural North Dakota? 

Mr. ArmFie.p. In the projects thus far approved by the REA and 
for which certificates of convenience and necessity and authority to 
borrow the funds have been obtained from the Public Service Com- 
mission in North Dakota, the rural residence phone rates as approved 
by the Public Service Commission of North Dakota, have been estab- 
lished in the range of $4.75 to $5.50 per month without tax. $5.50 is 
as high as we have experienced thus far. 

Senator A1kEN. The reason I asked is that I noticed an application 
running from $500 to $900 per subscriber. I wondered what figure 
it would take for base charge to clear that off? 

Mr. ArmFige.tp. That is right. 

Senator ArkeN. I think that ought to do it. 

Mr. ArmFietp. May I proceed? 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 


RENDITION OF SERVICE A PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. ArmFieL_p. At the outset it must be understood by all of us 
that the rendition of telephone service is a public trust and such public 
trust invokes a very grave responsibility upon those who render the 
service. Such public responsibility entails the provision of the best 
possible telephone service at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
maintaining the financial integrity of the company furnishing the 
service. 

In recognition of that basic tenet, the telephone service program in 
North Dakota has achieved a high degree of cooperation and common 
objectivity on the part of many of the segments of our economic life. 
The cooperation has been achieved through the harmonious relation- 
ship of the rural people, the Public Service Commission of the State 
of North Dakota, the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., various 
independent telephone companies, privately owned tele :phone com- 
panies, farmers’ mutually owned companies, and the newly formed 
rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. 

Senator Youna. Are existing companies contacted as to whether 
they would want to provide this service? 

Mr. Armrietp. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Younc. Before your cooperative establishes and takes 
over an area? 
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METHOD OF OBTAINING RURAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Mr. ArmFrie_p. May I elaborate a bit? Before a project is born, 
if | may use that term. The people interested in obtaining rural 
telephone service for themselves, first approach the existing telephone 
companies in their particular and respective areas and ask them if 
they are in a position or would be willing to provide telephone service 
to the prospective subscribers in their respective areas. 

Generally, we find that the existing companies do not have the 
necessary equity capital to extend their lines and facilities to the 
remotely located farm operators. The next step in the procedure is 
a review of the service area boundaries of the existing companies by 
the proposed corporation, in order that such boundaries may be 
respected and to eliminate the possibility of any solicitation in the 
existing telephone company’s service area. 

Senator Youna. I only know of one conflict in North Dakota. The 
mutual aid telephone cooperatives are buying out many independent 
and mutual concerns, but I know of only one instance in North Dakota 
where an existing independent, and that is a small one, is not entirely 
satisfied, which I think is a remarkable record. 

Mr. Armrretp. Thank you. We are quite proud of our approach 
in North Dakota. 

Following the establishment of the service area boundaries and the 
respect of those boundaries, the project is then engineered and sub- 
jected to what we term the “one company approach.” By that we 
mean, as the Senator well knows, that there are trade areas or trade 
centers in North Dakota which serve, from a business and trade 
aspect, a large rural area surrounding a particular trade center. 
This condition requires integration and interconnection of the pro- 
posed system with the existing system. These interconnections and 
integrations are accomplished by joint engineering between the cor- 
porations; that is the rural telephone corporations’ engineers and the 
engineers and other officials of the connecting company and/or the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. These engineering studies, as you 
see them here, are not considered complete, nor are they submitted to 
REA until such time as all the details of the interconnection and 
integration of the two systems have been agreed upon and understood 
by both parties. Such procedure immediately eliminates any conflicts 
or duplication of facilities or other interests that might arise through 
neglecting such joint consideration. 


COOPERATION OF BELL TELEPHONE CO. 


Senator Youna. I think they have worked out a remarkable pro- 
gram. It has been due to good engineering by Mr. Armfield and work 
of officials of our cooperatives, and through the cooperation of all 
existing companies. The Bell Telephone Co. in our State has been 
very cooperative. 

They have worked with you right from the start? 

Mr. ArmrieLp. That is right. The cooperation we have received 
from the Bell Co. is magnificent and I might recite for your informa- 
tion some of the benefits that derive through such cooperation. 

For example, Mr. Haugen mentioned where some of our facilities 
are attached to Bell toll lines in the vicinity of New Town and, in turn, 
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the Reservation Corp. is renting the Bell space in their building for 
the carrier terminal equipment. 

Senator Toye, Do you have any toll lines of your own? 

Mr. ARMFIELD. No, sir. 

Senator Toye. Are you planning that? 

Mr. ARMFIELD. No. 

Senator Toyz. Therefore, you must depend on the existing ¢ ‘ompany 
or such as the Bell Co. in order to give the long distance service 

Mr. ARMFIELD. The connection to the outside world, that is right. 

Senator Toys. Therefore, it is highly desirable on the part of not 
only yourself as a cooperative, in order that you might have, you 
might say, national coverage through your toll system, pad is likewise 
desirable because of the business that you turn over to Bell through 
their toll system? 

Mr. Armrigetp. That is right. 

Senator Younc. Are you using existing switchboards and other 
facilities where they are in good order and usable 

Mr. ArMFIELD. Yes, we have attempted to utilize wherever possible, 
the existing central office facilities in several locations served by the 
Bell Telephone Co. and such utilization is predicated upon an economic 
consideration of the plant to be built by the cooperative. By that | 
mean, for example, in a given exchange area served by the Bell, 
often occurs that the community of interest extends beyond what is 
normally economically sound to serve from one exchange. 

Beyond that we find that the nonproductive line haul or the ex- 
penditure of capital necessary to bring more remotely located sub- 
scribers into the Bell exchange could be more economically served 
by locating another exchange more nearly approximate to the wire 
center of the remote areas and then trunk between the Bell exchange 
and the proposed exchange. 

To continue with the statement, all of our projects are reviewed as 
I said before, on the basis of a ‘“‘one-company approach;” in other 
words, how could the area to be served, best be served if it were served 
by one company. This lends itself to economic savings in plant 
investment which in turn makes itself manifest by reduced rates. In 
other words, the public receives the benefit of such engineering 
consideration. 

ORIGINAL REQUES!1 


Senator A1rkEN. Have we had any testimony, Mr. Chairman, from 
the REA officials indicating how they arrived at the original request 
of $65 million which was cut to $50 million, as I understand it, later 
with the expectation that the House was going through $15 million? 

Senator Youna. That is right. 

Senator Aiken, the REA people have not appeared yet and I have 
not talked with the new Administrator, Mr. Nelson, but I thought it 
would be well to have them appear last and give Mr. Nelson a chance 
to go over the program. 

Senator AIKEN. I think that we ought to know how they arrived 
at the figure of $65 million. Did they Say that was all the y could 
process for the coming year, or did they think that a certain per- 
centage of the applications would be disallowed, or what would be 
the reason that they arrived at this $65 million figure for fiscal 1954? 
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Very obviously they spent $50 million for 1953, or would if we 
had it. 

Senator Youna. I think we will need far more than that. I doubt 
if the Congress will approve the full $200 million that you are request- 
ing, but I am quite sure that the Congress will approve enough to 
take care of the program. At least, I hope so. 

Senator ArkeN. I imagine that the speed of the program may be 
picking up faster than was anticipated because they got off to a very 
slow start, as we all know. Incidentally, I recall the day that the 
three of us here in the Agriculture Committee took the bull by the 
horns and got that rural telephone bill out of committee. 

Senator Youne. Do you remember, too, the long discussion we had 
as conferees with the House on that bill? 

Senator AIkEeNn. Yes. 

I have toleave now. I simply want to say that [ want the program 
to go along as fast as we are ready for it. I would not want to make 
appropriations for too long a distance in advance, but I think we want 
to make allowance for what is necessary to keep it going steadily in 
the direction that we are headed. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF NORTH DAKOTA PROBLEM 


Mr. ArMFIELD. I would like to point out that in North Dakota the 
problem of making telephone service available to rura] residents hav- 
ing no service, or to modernize the facilities of those having service, is 
primarily one of economics. The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


and certain other independent companies have made a sincere effort 
to extend their facilities into the rural areas. However, the extension 
of their facilities into the more sparsely settled areas has been ham- 
pered by the lack of equity capital. Consequently, in recognizing the 
critical need for telephone service by the remotely located farm opera- 
tors, we have been able to work together harmoniously with the inde- 
pendents and the Northwestern Bell in the common objective of 
making telephone service available to all presently served or inade- 
quately served farmers in North Dakota. 

The rural people themselves have expressed their willingness to 
bear the financial responsibility of providing themselves with adequate 
telephone service, as evidenced by their having formed 12 mutual-aid 
telephone corporations in the State of North Dakota. These 12 
corporations, have as their objective, the provision of telephone set 
vice to the presently unserved or inadequately served areas through- 
out the entire State of North Dakota, and they have divided the State 
into 12 areas of administrative responsibility in order that area cov- 
erage might be given. 

The corporations further are determined to repay the loans which 
they will make from the REA, and they are determined to give good 
telephone service, efficiently managed, so that it will be a service to 
their communities and to their farm areas. 

Senator Youne. Do you feel, Mr. Armfield, that as the program is 
now constituted in North Dakota that it is economically sound and 
will pay out? 

Mr. Armrietp. The systems that are being designed, Senator, are 
being designed with just that in mind: namely, their size, and the 
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myriads of details which are being worked out with the existing com- 
panies and Northwestern Bell, are all designed to the end that all 
possible economies will be practiced and that they will be feasible 
projects with reasonable rates but adequate rates, 


REA LOW-INTEREST-BEARING FUNDS 


And, of course, it is important to mention, perhaps at this time, 
that their feasibility or their economic soundness is dependent, to a 
large measure, upon the utilization of low-interest-bearing funds that 
are made available or should be available to them through the REA 
rural telephone program. Without the 2 percent, it would be most 
difficult to make these systems economically feasible, and, therefore, 
it is so important to our people in North Dakota that we have access 
to 2 percent money in order to make it possible to provide telephone 
service to these remotely located farm operators.. Does that answer 
your question? 

Senator Youna. Yes, it does. Very good. 

Mr. ArmFreLp. The 12 mutual-aid corporations previously men- 
tioned have engaged engineering service to make these studies, and | 
would like, if 1t pleases the committee, to leave with you for your 
perusal one copy of the engineering studies as they are prepared for 
the corporation and as they are submitted to the REA for processing. 
I would like to leave that here if it pleases the committee. 

Senator Youna. Yes; and it will be returned to you 

Mr. ArmFrevp. I have a copy of most of them if you would like 
all of them, or would one be sufficient? 

Senator Young. One would be sufficient, do you not believe, Sen- 
ator Thye? 

Senator Ture. I believe so. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF COOPERATION WITH NORTHWESTERN BELL CO. 


Mr. ARMFIELD. To illustrate the degree of cooperation and coordi- 
nation required between the Northwestern Bell Co. and the respective 
mutual-aid corporations, we prepared, as part of our engineering 
functions, a status report of projects requiring coordination with 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. This report is prepared and 
adjusted quarterly to reflect the changing conditions as they occur. 
The purpose of this is to coordinate the plant investments of the 
mutual-aid corporations with those of the investments required by 
the Bell Telephone Co. in the cutover or placing in service of the 
new and additional investments. You can readily see that unless 
excellent coordination were accomplished the situation might easily 
arise where a plant investment would lie idle until such time as inter- 
connection and toll arrangements could be worked out between the 
connecting companies. It would be, of course, costly to leave any 
large amount of investment lie idle on a nonproductive or partially 
productive basis. I would like also to leave with you a copy of the 
status report for your perusal to emphasize the degree of coordina- 
tion that has been accomplished and is being done daily with the 
Northwestern Bell Co. in the interests of the public and in the interests 
of the investments being made. 
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Senator Younc. My own local cooperative is the Dickey Rural 
Mutual Aid Corp. 
Mr. Armrtieup. Yes, sir 


SALES OF MUTUAL CORPORATIONS 


Senator Younc. How many independents and mutuals are being 
purchased; bought out? 

Mr. ARMFIELD. Well, | believe there are some 18 or 20, in that order 
And | might say that those properties being acquired are being 
acquired on the basis of mutual understanding and concurrence on 
the part of the officers and directors and the owners of those companies 
In other words, they have reached the position where their plants have 
been so completely depreciated that in order to continue in business 
they would have had to raise capital locally or privately in order to 
rebuild their facilities and systems. 

Senator Youna. | always like to tell a story about my own telephone 
situation on the farm a few years ago. A neighbor called up one time. 
He lived about 3 miles away, and we were both shouting at each other 
and still could not hear. He finally said, “Stick your head out of the 
window, vou so and so, and I can hear you better.”’ 

Mr. ARMFIELD. Inasmuch as the existing companies could not 
obtain the necessary capital, they were willing to sell their properties 
to the Dickey Mutual Aid Corp., for a fair and reasonable price 

The summary of the funds required for allocation in the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1953, is attached to this statement, and you will 
note that the projects listed there contemplate serving a total of 
38.647 subseribers. To serve those subscribers it would be necessary 
to have allocated funds on the order of $29,807,911. Of those funds, 
$5.792.396 have been allocated to April 15, 1953, which leaves a money 
requirement to complete the program, as developed in North Dakota 
during the next fiscal year of almost $25 million 


ENGINEERING STUDIES 


Now, | might point out that, of the 12 major mutual-aid corpora- 
tion projects, 8 of those projects have been completed so far as engi- 


neering studies are concerned in the form as you see here. Of the 
remaining 4, 3 will be completed by June 1 of this year. They are in 
the process of being engineered at the moment. 

Senator Youna. You have options to buy out certain facilities all 
over North Dakota, have you not? 

Mr. ArMFigeLp. Yes, sir 


EFFECT OF INSUFFICIENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Youna. If appropriations are insufficient to grant the allo- 
cations that you need, and you cannot take up these options, would 
that result in much of a loss to the cooperative? 

Mr. ARMFIELD. Yes; it would. 

Senator Youna. | think that is a situation that exists all over the 
United States, and I think that it presents a rather serious problem 
if money is not available to these cooperatives that are all organized 
and have outstanding options and other problems associated with their 
program 
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Mr. Armrigetp. That is rght, there would be a financial penalty 
attendant upon the mutual aid corporations in North Dakota inas- 
much as it would require the renewal of those options and, as you know, 
most of these mutually owned companies are owned by anywhere from 
10 to 160 individuals and the legal requirements are such that in those 
instances the owners of the stock must be sought out and their ap- 


proval obtained before the actual sale of the property can be consum- 
mated. You can readily realize therefore the difficult nature of the 
problem that confronts these people in renewing options of that type 
Furthermore, in the interim, those who own facilities in a depreciated 
condition realize that they must spend some money to rehabilitate or 
patch up the lines sufficiently to maintain some semblance of service 
in the event the properties are not purchased by the mutual aid cor- 
porations in the near future. 

Any such plant additions that are made, generally speaking, cannot 
be used by the systems as designed for the mutual aid corporations, 
and it is just wasted capital. 

It all sums up therefore to added expense and added money require- 
ments to renew such options, and it also manifests itself further in the 
people losing faith in the program and again making it more difficult 
to accomplish the objectives that these people have set for themselves 

Senator YounaG. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Armrrecp. | have just a little more, if I might 

Senator Youna. If there is anything additional that you want to 
have inserted as a part of the record, you may prepare it in the next 
few days. 

Mr. Havueen. There were some things covered in my written 
statement that were not covered in my oral testimony 

Senator YounG. Your written statement will become a part of the 
record, 

ESTIMATED COSTS OF PROJECTS 


Mr. ARMFIELD. I would just like to complete my statement The 
estimated costs of the projects as you see them here are predicated 
upon the labor and material unit costs prevailing in the particular 
area involved. 

The mutual aid corporations in North Dakota as previously men- 
tioned will require $25 million to complete their program during the 
next fiscal year. It is extremely important, therefore, that sufficient 
funds be made available so that allocations can be made in the amounts 
estimated for each particular project. Piecemeal allocations or par- 
tial allocations would not be in the public interest inasmuch as such 
procedure can only result in higher telephone rates. Therefore, in- 
adequate loan funds would necessitate the REA to continue making 
partial allocations for the various projects in North Dakota and else- 
where in the United States. This practice would be financially un- 
sound so far as the borrowers are concerned, and further it would be 
extremely unpopular to those people who would be forced to remain 
without telephone service or with inadequate telephone service for an 
indefinite period. 
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REA BACKLOG OF APPLICATIONS 


It is our understanding that the REA has a backlog of applications 
in the amount of approximately $100 million. It would appear there- 
fore that an appropriation of $ $200 million for the 1954 fiscal year 
would not be out of order to permit the processing of the applications 
now on hand. Such action by this Congress would certainly receive 
widespread public approval in our great Northwest and, further, 
we would like to see this Congress receive the credit for making it 
possible to develop the rural telephone program throughout this great 
Nation. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. I would be glad to 
answer any questions. 

Senator Youne. Have you any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator THyx. No questions. 

Mr. Jackson. Mrs. Erman. 

Mrs. Erman. My name is Mrs. Roland Erman. I live on a farm 
out of Heaton, N. Dak., and I am secretary-treasurer of the Dakota 
Central Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. 


HEATON, N. DAK., TELEPHONE NEEDS 


We have just one telephone in our community and that is in the 
country grocery store in Heaton and, of course, is available only during 
store hours which are from 8 to 6. We have worked on this RTA 
project 3’ years now and have all the groundwork laid and all of the 
engineering approved. Now we are ready for some money to build 
with, and we are most anxious to complete this project so we will be 
connected with the rest of the world. Only then can we be adequately 
insured of protection for health of our families, safety, participation in 
community life; be more closely associated with our churches, schools, 
neighbors, doctors, and more adequately carry out our farming 
activities. 

Without the necessary telephone loan funds appropriated by the 
Congress, we cannot carry out our projects and our omen ‘ted engin- 
eering plans, so we need a total of $2,600,000 to serve our 3,099 poten- 
tial subscribers. 

We, the subscribers, feel that this is a loan, and we are more than 
willing to assume the responsibility of repaying this loan. 

REA has added so much to our rural life and living, and we feel 
we must go a step further and add the telephone. 

We do appreciate and thank you for all the help you have given 
us and we will further appreciate and thank you for the help that 
you can give us in the future. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much for an excellent statement. 

If you could take my place in the Senate for a month or two, I 
think you could talk the Senate into approving the $200 million ap- 
propriation. 

Would you introduce all of your people, Mr. Jackson? If they 
wish to they may make any statement they desire. 

Mr. Jackson. We have three more to testify here, if you have time 
to hear them. 

At this time we will call on Mr. Glenn Pace. 





j 
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Mr. Pacr. My name is Glenn Pace. 1 am a farmer from the 
northeast part of Ward County. 

The question was raised here of the financial position of mutual 
telephone companies. I have taken that up in a copy of my written 
testimony which I wish to have inserted in the record. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF MUTUALS 


Senator YounG. Yes, it has been inserted in the record. 

Mr. Pacer. I am president of a rural telephone company at Velva, 
N. Dak., and, as we told you, we had a snowstorm which we were 
happy to get, but when I left home we couldn’t call anybody, as our 
telephone lines are all down. We do not have the money in our 
mutual telephone company to fix up the lines. That is the condition 
of all the mutuals in that country. And, if they do not get to sell 
out to the RTA, our existing lines are going to be gone, and we are 
not going to have any telephone service. 

The mutual telephone companies in our part of North Dakota are 
badly run down, as they have never charged enough so they could 
have a reserve to rebuild when something happens like this snow- 
storm. A heavy snow, and we are out of service. 

We have had service but now we will probably not have any for 
3 or 4 months. 

Senator Young. We have one of the best friends that agriculture 
has in the Senate to my right here, Senator Russell of Georgia. 

Senator Russe... I appreciate the chairman’s statement. | am sure 
that he made it because | usually agree with him. I am proud of 
the fact that I have been associated with him in several pieces of 
legislation that I think have been helpful to farmers, even though 
we have people in high places who disagree with our program. 

Senator YounG. I believe you are the author of the school-lunch 
program? 

Senator Russeviy. Yes, I have that honor. 

Senator Younae. You were associate author of REA, were you not? 

Senator Russe.iu. Yes, I handled the REA bill on the floor and saw 
conservation work and, of coyrse, | am proud of being in the Young 
Russell bill for 90 percent of supports. 

Senator YounG. I am proud to be associated with you. 

Do you have other witnesses, Mr. Jackson? 

Mr. Jackson. We have Irvin M. Hanson. 


POLAR RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP 


Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Irvin M. Hanson. I am a farmer owning and operating a 
farm 10 miles north of Petersburg, N. Dak. I am a director and 
chairman of the board of directors of the Polar Rural Telephone 
Mutual Aid Corp., Petersburg, N. Dak. ‘This coop is located pri- 
marily in and adjoining the area of the Red River Valley of the North. 

This area has been served for the past 40 years by several small 
mutual telephone companies as well as some small independent com- 
panies. These facilities have deteriorated to the point where they are 
worthless as a means of communication. 
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We went out in this area in March 1952—that is a year ago now 
and a majority of the folks signed and paid their telephone applications 
in 2 weeks or less, and I think we have ¢ approximately 70 percent of 
the people in the area signed up, which shows the interest and need 


for a new and reliable source of telephone service among our farmers. 
OPTIONS TO PURCHASE TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


We have options to purchase four of the above telephone companies 
These will expire very shortly, so the need for funds to cover these 
acquisitions is becoming more urgent day by day. We also have an 
agreement to purchase nine exchanges from the North Dakota 
Telephone Co. 

We feel these acquisitions, along with the new construction we 
undertake, will provide better service for those already having it and 
complete area coverage for those not having service. 

On the basis of the records of Rural Electrification Administration 
repayment, we feel that our project, being in the same area and 
serving REA electric members, many of them the same, will be 
feasible, and these people already understand that this is just a loan 
and must be repaid over 35 years with interest, 

I might also say that the problems have been aggravated a lot in 
later years since the REA lines came through. As long as we did 
not have any interference from induction by these REA lines, in our 
neighborhood, we could get along with the one-wire grounded magneto 
system pretty well, but when the time came that those REA lines 
came through, we got induction and noisy lines, and as a result these 
lines that we are now trying to use are practically worthless whereas 
they were of some benefit before the REA lines came through, 

I think that has been one of the factors in bringing this thing to a 
head. Thank you very much 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Senator Russet. Mr, Hanson, have you gentlemen already sub- 
mitted your application to the agency here for these lines? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Senator Russety. And they have been approved but not imple- 
mented through lack of funds, is that the situation? 

Mr. Hanson. That seems to be the situation. 

Mr. Jackson. We will call on Mr. Douglas to give his testimony. 


UNITED TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP. 


Mr. Dovatas. Iam E. K. Douglas, a retired farmer of Osnabrock, 
N. Dak., a retired rural mail carrier, and director of the United 
Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Being a mail carrier, I feel that I was very, very close to the farmers 
in and around my post office and naturally in my position I found or 
heard many of their gripes, and one of them was concerning telephone 
service. 

TOTAL SUBSCRIBERS 


Now then, the United Telephone Mutual Aid Corp. with 3,700 
subscribers to date, finds itself without available funds to work with 
toward building up lines or acquiring others upon which we have 
options, that is, small companies. 
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Many of these options will expire in 1953. The managers of some 
of these have signified that they are not wilkng to extend their options 
at the time they run out, because they are afraid we will not be able 
to give them any better service for a year or 2, or maybe 5 

We feel that we require approximately $3 million in order to go 
along with our work in that locality which is a part of 7 counties, 
all of some, but approximately 7. 

We are informed that there are no funds available to go ahead 
with this work. Many farmers have signified their dissatisfaction with 
our slowness toward doing anything in the way of getting them 
telephone service. There are many large neighborhoods without 
any telephone connections whatever and they definitely need them 
especially in the time of sickness, accidents or fires, and perhaps in 
time of storm. We feel we can do little about the impatience of 
these farmers, of these potential subscribers if the Congress will not 
provide us funds to go ahead and build satisfactory telephone systems 
for them. 

Therefore we respectfully request this Congress to appropriate 
sufficient funds that may be used toward building a satisfactory tele- 
phone system in our district, and I could not help but smile when 
Senator Young spoke about holding his head out of the window to 
get his instructions. It was almost identical with one that I know of 
personally. 

There were 2 brothers, 1 of them was in the restaurant business 
in our village. Another one lived about 5 miles out in the country 
and he was just a little hard of hearing. He came into town one day, 
went into the restaurant and asked his brother if he could use his 
telephone. George said, ‘“‘ Yes, there it is on the wall.”’ 

So Joe went over and started grunting and groaning and pounding 
the telephone and twisting it on its tail and so forth. “Hello, Maggie, 
how is ma?’ 

George said to Joe, “ Use the telephone - 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Youne. Thank you for your statement. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, the representatives from the 
Minnesota RTA Associations were down here They had to leave 
and they left a statement with me and they also left a copy of the 
resolution. 

Inasmuch as we have a quorum call that we are going to have to 
answer, I wonder if it would be permissible for me to have inserted 
in the record the statement by George Werner. Mr. Werner, who is 
down here and appeared before the House committee, was here up 
until just a few minutes ago, when he had to leave because he had a 
plane reservation at 5 o'clock. 

Senator Youna. I am sorry. We should have taken him out of 
turn. I did not realize that he had to leave. 

Senator Tuyr. rags I ask to have incorporated into the record 
the statement of Mr. George Werner, and also copy of a resolution 
that was passed by members of the Minneseta RTA Association? 

Senator Youna. You certainly may, Senator Thye. They will be 
inserted into the record. 
(Documents referred to follow: 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE WERNER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this is a statement made at the 
request of Minnesota RTA Association. The RTA Association is an organization 
of all of the REA telephone borrowers or applicants in Minnesota regardless of 
their ownership. This association consists of 21 independently owned and nine 
cooperatively owned companies. 

The coordination of efforts of the Minnesota RTA Association and the Minne- 
Independent Telephone Association is evidenced by a copy of a letter from Keith 
W. Voght, secretary-treasurer of the association. 

While Minnesota rates reasonably high in telephones, the quality of service in 
the rural areas is deplorable. These lines have deteriorated rapidly in recent 
years due to a lack of finances. The passage of the amendment to the REA 
act authorizing REA to make loans in rural areas to provide telephone service 
has created a real demand for improvement of telephone service. 

In the past telephone service in rural areas has been provided by small groups 
of farmers banding together and constructing local lines to provide communica- 
tion facilities among themselves. Modern telephone service cannot be provided 
on this basis. 

The present indications are that the only practical method of modernizing our 
telephone service is for the small groups to band together to form areas large 
enough for feasibility either by privately owned companies or on a cooperative 
basis 

\ committee to represent the State of Minnesota consisting of George Werner 
and J. S. Zumwalt was appointed by the Minnesota RTA Association to appear 
before your committee and present a statement in their behalf requesting your 
assistance in making funds available for a program of rehabilitation and construc- 
tion of modern communication facilities. A resolution passed at a meeting of 
this association held in Minneapolis on the 9th day of April 1953 is attached for 
your records, 

We urgently request that sufficient funds be authorized in order that the 
progress of the rural telephone program will not be curtailed during the fiscal 
vear beginning July 1, 1953. 

The rural people have evidenced their willingness to be financially responsible 
for the investment required for modern telephone service by organizing for the 
purpose of helping themselves and their neighbors to obtain such service through 
the utilization of funds made available to REA for telephone loan purposes. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas we the members of the Minnesota RTA Association are in accord with 
the economy program of the Federal administration; and 

Whereas, on the other hand, we believe that a budget of only $50 million will 
make it necessary to curtail worthwhile telephone programs during their con- 
struction; and 

Whereas we feel that additional funds can be made available without affecting 
the economy program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association urge the United States Congress to make addi- 
tional funds available to REA borrowers for the rural-telephone program during 
the next fiscal year. 

Adopted this 9th day of April 1953. 

HarRoup Ericson, President. 

Attest: 

Josmen L. KaczMarek, Secretary. 
SraTe oF MINNESOTA 
County of Benton, ss: 

I, being duly elected and acting secretary of the Minnesota RTA Association, 
hereby certify that I have compared the attached and foregoing copy of the 
resolution adopted April 9, 1953, with the original thereof on file in my office and 
that the same is a true and complete copy of the original resolution adopted by 
said association at a meeting duly called and held on the 9th day of April 1953. 


Joserpn L., KaczMarex, Secretary. 


[SEAL] Joserpu L. KaczMAREK, 
Notary Public, Benton County, Minn, 


My commission expires December 22, 1959. 
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Senator Youna. Are there any more statements, Mr. Jackson? 
Would you want to introduce each of the representatives and they 
may make their statements if they like? 

Mr. Jackson. Arthur Johnson. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Johnson, you are secretary to the North 
Dakota Association? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am secretary of 
the North Dakota Association of Rural Telephone Cooperatives, 
and chairman of the board of the Northwest Mutual Aid Telephone 
Corp. Ido not have a prepared statement. I was not intending to 
testify here but I think there is possibly one thing that has not been 
emphasized which I would like to speak of, if you please. 


NEED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE FUND FOR REA 


Senator YounG. We will be very happy to have you do so 

Mr. Jounson. That is, that if we ask for and do get additional 
appropriations, it seems that it is very advantageous or necessary 
that there also be sufficient administrative funds appropriated for 
REA to carry these projects through when they are submitted. It 
takes quite a while to get them through as it is, and | think getting 
this through in time, taking care of all of the details, and so on, so we 
can keep this thing rolling when the funds are available, will go a long 
way toward getting this job finished. I do not like to take up any 
more of the time. 

I appreciate the opportunity of being here and thank the committee 
for listening to me. 

Senator Young. Thank you. 

Mr. Jackson. We have had the farmers’ testimony and testimony 
from the engineering standpoint. We have with us today, and I 
flgure it is a “privilege, a coordinator who is working with the ee 
Telephone Association in my particular cooperative. He is also ¢ 
REA manager, Mr. George Cornog. 

Mr. Cornoc. My name is George Cornog. I am not going to make 
a long speech, but I want to tell you that we are looking forward to 
having telephones on our farms because we feel it would be a big 
step in helping us in continuing electric service in time of emergency. 

Of course, that becomes more important each day that they use the 
electricity, that they do have continuous service. I think it would be 
a big help for us in serving these people when they have telephone 
service. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know whether the rest of the gentlemen here 
care to say anything or not, but I would like to have them stand and 
take a bow. We have William H. Krueger, Leon Birdsall, Stuart 
Dundas, and Oliver M. Dahl. 

Mr. Dan. May I say, Senator Young, and Senator Russell, that 
I come from just west of the Missouri River, from the narrowest part 
of Sioux County, if you are acquainted with the map of North Dakota. 

Senator Russe.u. I am not as acquainted with North Dakota as is 
Senator Young but I have been from one end of North Dakota to the 
other. 

Mr. Dau. Out in that area the population is scattered. 

Senator Russevu. Incidentally, 1 wish 1 could move a lot of that 
Red River land down to my State. 
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Mr. Dauv. This is not on the Missouri River; this is the Red River 

Senator Russe.ty. The Red River | am referring to. 

Mr. Danv. Out here in the western half of the State the population 
is not of the density it is in the eastern half. I am a director for the 
West River Mutual Aid Telephone Corp., comprising five counties to 
the North and South Dakota State lines. The Bell System is there, 
along the Milwaukee Railroad. The feasibility for the Bell people to 
come out there and give service is nearly impossible. 

Therefore, we feel that under the RTA we will be able to give service 
throughout the area to all of these people. We have a few mutuals 
out there in the West in the county where I live, but it costs too much 
to go out and give adequate service to all. If we had had telephone 
service throughout that county maybe those fellows from South 
Dakota would not have been able to come and get Sitting Bull away 
from us. 

I think laying all jokes aside, the only way we can get telephone 
service out there will be through RTA. 

Thank you 

Senator Russetyt. My folks went through one war between the 
North and South, and I would not encourage another one. We have 
not gotten over it yet, so 1 am not going to get into another one. 

The gentlemen made a fine presentation here. I might say, how- 
ever, that I do not think you could stir Senator Young to any greater 
action than he has shown on this. I am sure that he has told you 
that the Senate made an appropriation in the supplemental bill for 
this purpose, but the House declined to accept it by a very small 
margin. We will put something in that bill that will be pretty sub- 
stantial, and Senator Young will be the chairman of the conferees 
when we meet the House, and I hope we can persuade them if they 
do not put it in there. 

I want to congratulate you, Senator Young, for getting so many 
farmers to come down here. After what has happened to beef and 
cotton, | doubt that I could get that many down here. 

Senator Youna. Thank you, Senator Russell. I want to congratu- 
late you people from North Dakota for your fine statements. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Younc. That will conclude the hearings, and we will stand 
in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., Tuesday, April 28, 1953, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 29, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1953 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
K-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Dworshak, Russell, Hayden, and 
Ellender. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; DONALD A. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAMS; FRED G. RITCHIE, DEPUTY CHIEF, 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS; JAMES M. HUNT, 
CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAMS; R. P. BEACH, BUDGET OFFICER, PRO- 
DUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, AND RALPH §&. 
ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT’ 


1. Conservation aids to farmers 


The agricultural conservation program is authorized under the provisions of 
sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended, and is financed from the appropriation item “Conservation and use 
of agricultural land resources.” 

The size of the program is determined each year by the Congress and is stated 
as an advance authorization in the annual appropriation act. On the basis of 
the amount authorized, allocations are made to the States based upon conser- 
vation needs in accordance with a formula contained in the appropriation act. 

The purposes of the act include (1) restoring and improving soil fertility; (2) 
reducing erosion caused by wind and water; and (3) conserving water on the land. 


To effectuate these purposes, the agricultural conservation program offers assist- 
ance to individual farmers and ranchers in all of the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands for carrying out approved soil-building and 


soil-and-water conserving practices on their farms. 

Assistance is offered only for the practices considered necessary to meet the most 
urgently needed conservation problems of the farm and then only if it is believed 
that farmers would not perform the practices to the required extent without such 
assistance. 

Practices that have been receiving assistance generally fall into four major 


classes: 
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1. Construction practices, such as terracing, leveling land, and building dams 
to protect against erosion or to conserve water. 

2. Establishing protective land uses such as pastures of perennial grasses and 
other protective permanent cover including mineral supplements necessary 
thereto 

3. Growing cover crops, such as winter or annual legumes, for soil protection 
and improvement. 

4. Applying minerals such as lime and phosphate to pasture and hayland sods. 

Assistance is available in the form of 

1. Partial payment of the purchase price of materials and services needed 
by the farmer for carrying out approved practices, or 
2. Partial reimbursement to farmers who have carried out approved prac- 
tices at their own expense. 
Materials and services are obtained through local private sources where prac- 
ticable 
tates of assistance vary by practices and by States and areas so as to make 
the most effective use of available funds. The average rate of assistance for all 
practices is less than one-half the cost of performing the practice. The farmer 
bears the balance of the cost and in addition, supplies the labor necessary to carry 
out the practice 
Appropriated funds 
Appropriated, 1953 : $251, 747, 866 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 . 211, 982, 000 


Conservation and use of agricultural land resources 


On direct On basis of 
appropria- program au- 
tion basis thorization 

Agricultural conservation program 
Appropriation Act, 1953 ‘ $251, 754, 142 | ' $256, 500, 000 
teductions pursuant to 
Sec. 411 . $76 
Sec. 412 6, 200 
6, 276 
Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 251, 747, 866 256, 500, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 211, 982, 000 250, 000, 000 
Decrease - - . —39, 765,866 | 2 —6, 500, 000 


1 Amount of advance authorization contained in 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act 


4 Although the advance authorization in the 1953 Agricultural Appropriation Act was $250,000,000 for the 
crop year 1953, current estimates indicate that only $240,599,240 will be required to meet program commit- 
ments, a decrease of $9,400,760. This amount, together with the decrease of $6,500,000 in the authorization, 
results in a total reduction of $15,900,760 


Summary of increases and decreases (on a basis of program authorization) 


Decrease in conservation aids to farmers in carrying out conserva- 

tion measures in the 1953 crop year program compared with the 

1952 program — $6, 500, 000 
Decrease due to elimination of a reserve for contingencies 

($2,499,521) and a reduction in other program expenses, pri- 


marily in the cost of aerial photography ($808,897) - — 3, 308, 418 
Decrease in program funds used in 1953 for special contacts with 
farmers to adopt more permanent-type practices -----. =5, 516,900 


Decrease in PMA County Committee operating expenses 
Decrease in National and State office operating expenses 





The agricultural conservation program is operated on a calendar (crop) year 
basis. The 1952 program which closed December 31, 1952, is financed from funds 
provided in the 1953 Agricultural Appropriation Act. In that act, the Congress 
authorized the formulation and administration of a 1953 agricultural conservation 
program amounting to $250 million for which program the 1954 budget estimate 
is submitted, as reflected in the project statement below. 
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Proje ct statement 


1953 (fiscal 





1951 (fiscal 1952 (fiscal Z : san 
Project year 1952 year 1953 Inc —- vs moe 
(estimated (estimated — rovan a SoSEE- 
Agricultural conservation program 
Conservation aids to farmers $246, 100, 000 | $219, 832, 100 $6, 500, 000 $213, 332, 100 
Other program expenses and reserve for 
contingencies 1, 657, 047 4, 396, 858 3, 308, 418 OSS, 440 
Program funds used for operating expenses 
for contacts with farmers to adopt more 
permanent-type practices 5, 516, 900 —5, 516, 900 
PMA county committee operating expenses 20, 284, 000 21, 855, 618 350, 442 21, 505, 176 
National and State office operating expenses 4, 898, 043 4, 898, 524 225, 000 4, 673, 524 
Subtotal 272, 939, 090 256, 500, 000 -15, 900, 760 240, 599, 240 
Farmland restoration program in flood-stricken 
areas 30, 350, 000 
otal available 303, 919, 090 256, 500, 000 15, 900, 760 240, 599, 240 
Reductions pursuant to secs, 411 and 412 4-6, 276 
(Adjustments: Difference in amount used for 
advance purchase of conservation materials 
and services from prior fiscal year appropria- 
tion for current program and amount to be 
used for advance purchase of conservation ma- 
terials and services from current fiscal year 
appropriation for ensuing calendar year —1, 089, 090 —5, 341, 912 
Received by loan from CCC —46, 000, 000 | —35, 410, 222 
Repayment of loan from CCC +34, 150, 000 | +36, 000, 000 
‘Total appropriation or estimate. -- ..| 290, 980, 000 251, 754, 142 


Advance authorization for the 1954 agricultural conservation program 


” The revised budget estimates propose an authorization for the 1954 agricultural 
conservation program amounting to $140 million. This is for a program limited 
to assistance on the more lasting or more-permanent-type conservation practices. 

Under the agricultural conservation program and the soil- and water-conserva- 
tion activities of local, State, and other Federal agencies, extensive progress has 
been made in reducing erosion and rebuilding soil fertility. The Nation has 
become aware that the concept of inexhaustible resources is false and that the 
amount of land available for production is very definitely limited. While ap- 
proved varieties of seed, more and better fertilizers, mechanization, and other 
improved farming methods are essential to efficient farming operations, these 
can be most effective only if our basic agricultural resources are used according to 
their capabilities and treated according to their needs. 

The estimates provide for modification of the program in 1954 through elimina- 
tion of payments for recurring annual practices. The proposed advance authori- 
zation for permanent-type practices is at a level somewhat higher than for similar 
practices in 1952, and above that estimated for 1953. It is believed that farmers 
can and should be expected to carry the recurring annual-type practices with their 
own resources as part of a sound conservation farming operation. 

On the other hand financial assistance is especially important and needed for 
the permanent-type practices such as erosion control, drainage, and forestry which 
require a substantial outlay of cash and which do not result in immediate cash 
returns. Although a farmer may recognize the need for carrying out this type of 
practice, he is influenced by the fact that his interest in the land may be for a 
relatively short period of time. The interest of the Nation, on the other hand, is 
for an indefinite period of time. Its strength and welfare depend upon the 
continued productivity of the soil and water resources. 


DECREASES 


The decrease of $15,900,760 in this item for 1954 is composed of the following: 

(1) A decrease of $9,808,418 in conservation aids to farmers in carrying out 
conservation measures consisting of— 

(a) Reduction of $6,500,000 in the advance authorization for the 1953 
program, as compared with the 1952 program. 

(6) Reduction of $2,499,521 due to elimination of a reserve for contin- 
gencies; and 

(c) Reduction of $808,897 in other program expenses, primarily aerial 
photography. 
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2) A decrease of $5,516,900 due to elimination of use of program funds for 
special contacts with farmers to secure the adoption of more pe rmanent-type 
practices. Such contacts will not be necessary in fiscal year 1954 since it is 
recommended that the 1954 program be limited to permanent-type practices 

(3) A decrease of $350,442 in PMA county-committee expenses 

(4) A decrease of $225,000 in national and State office expense due to reducing 
operations to a minimum level. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italies: deleted matter enclosed in brackets 

To enable the Secretary to carry into effect the provisions of sections 7 to 17, 
inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936, as amended (16 U. 8. C. 590g-590q), including not to exceed 
$6,000 for the preparation and display of exhibits, including such displays at 
State, interstate, and international fairs within the United States; [$251,754,142] 
$211,982,000, to remain available until December 31 of the next succeeding 
fiscal year for ecomplianee with the program of soil-building practices and soil- 
and water-conserving practices authorized under this head in the Department of 

culture Appropriation Act, [1952] 1953, carried out during the period July 

[1951] 1952, to December 31, [1952] 1953, inclusive, of which amount $2,500,000 
shall be available for technical assistance in formulating and carrying out agri 
cultural conservation practices and $1,000,000 shall be available for conservation 
practices related directly to flood prevention work in approved watersheds: 
Provided furthe That not to exceed ($26,754,1 12] $26,178,700 of the total sum 
provided under this head shall be available during the current fiscal vear for 
salaries and other administrative expenses for carrying out such program, the 


cost of aerial photographs, however, not to be charged to such limitation; but 
not more than [54,966,000] $4,675,000 shall be transferred to the appropriation 
account Administrative expenses, section 392, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 


1938”; * * * Provided further, That such amount shall be available for salaries 
and other administrative expenses in connection with the formulation and ad- 
ministration of the [1953] 1954 program of soil-building practices and soil- 
and water-conserving practices, under the Act of February 29, 1936, as amended 
(amounting to [[$250,000,000] $140,000,000, including administration, and 
formulated on the basis of a distribution of the funds available for payments and 
grants among the several States in accordance with their conservation needs as 
determined by the Secretary, except that (1) not to exceed $100,000 of such amount 
shall be available, in addition to other pragram funds, for farmland development 
practices in Alaska, and (2) the proportion allocated to any State shall fot be 
reduced more than 15 per centum from the distribution for the next preceding 
program year, and no participant shall receive more than $2,500, and except 
that the payments authorized shall be made without regard to the increases required 
by Section 8 (e) of the Act); * * * Provided further, That not to exceed 5 per 
centum of the allocation for the Agricultural Conservation Program for any 
county may, on the recommendation of such county committee and approval 
of the State committee, be withheld and allotted to the Soil Conservation Service 
for services of its technicians in formulating and carrying out the agricultural 
conservation program in the participating counties, and the funds so allotted may 
be placed in a single account for each State, and shall not be utilized by the Soil 
Conservation Service for any purpose other than tec hnical and other assistance 
in such counties: [Provided further, That not to exeeed 24 per ecentum of the 
allocation for the agricultural conservation program for any y State may be utilized 
in determining the most needed conservation practices on individual farms for 
which Federal assistance shall be given:] Provided further, That such amounts 
shall be available for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, lime, trees, or any other 
farming materials, or any soil-terracing services, and making grants thereof to 
agricultural producers to aid them in earrying out farming practices approved by 
the Secretary under programs provided for herein: * * * 

Other than the usual changes in year dates applicable to the program covered 
by the appropriation and the period of availability thereof, the estimates include 
proposed changes in language of the item as follows: 

The first change would permit the Secretary to allocate an additional $100,000 
to Alaska above what it would receive under the formula contained in the annual 
appropriation act. Alaska is of great strategic value militarily to the United 
States and the population has been increasing very rapidly in the past 10 years. 
It is extremely important in the interest of national defense, that it become more 
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self-sufficient in food and feed production, thus requiring less food and feed ship- 
ments from the States. 

A great increased agricultural production is required to help feed the people 
In order to achieve increased production, a change in land use and development 
of additional farm land is necessary 

The second change inserts language. which will eliminate the necessity of making 
adjustments in small payments pursuant to the provisions of section 8 (e) of 


substantive legislation. The proposed authorization of $140 mill for the 1954 
agricultural-conservation program excludes the amount that would ordinarily be 
required for small-payment increases. Increases in payments to farmers are based 
upon the size of payment—not the size of the farm Because over 90 percent of 
the program payments have been less than $200, nearly all farmers get increases 
regardless of the size of their farming operations. More units of conservation 
can be obtained by direct practice assistance rather than by using the small- 
payment increase to supplement rates of payment 

The third change eliminates the language permitting the use of 2! percent of 
the program allocation for any State contacts with farmers to secure the adoptior 
of more permanent-type praetices. Such contacts will not be necessary in fiscal 
year 1954, since it is recommended that the 1954 program be limited to permanent 


type practices 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Younac. The subcommittee will come to ordet 

Secretary Coke, you are appearing here on behalf of the agricultural- 
conservation program? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. The 1953 fiscal year appropriation was 
$251,747,866, and the revised budget calls for $211,982,000: is that 
correct? 

Mr. Coke. That is right 

Senator YounG. The authorization for the 1954 program is reduced 
from $250 million to $140 million, is that right? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes 

Senator Young. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Coxe. I have a brief statement that I would like to present 
giving largely the information regarding the organization and overall 
policy. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Coxe. It is a pleasure to have the opportunity of again appear- 
ing before this committee with respect to the soil and water conserva 
tion programs of the Department for the fiscal vear 1954. The 
agricultural conservation program is one of the important segments 
of the total effort for achieving necessary conservation of soil and 
water resources. Financial assistance is, however, supplemental to 
research, education, and technical assistance as a part of the total 
public conservation effort. Without question, incentive payments to 
farmers for performance of conservation practices has been a major 
stimulus to initiating conservation work by farmers in all parts of 
the Nation. More and more as we look to the future, there appears 
to also be a need for more adequate credit as a means of further 
stimulating conservation work. 

There is little question, I believe, of the importance to our country 
of adequate conservation and improvement of our soil and water 
resource. It must receive the continuing attention of the farmer, 
the businessman, and all public agencies if the job is to be properly 
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and adequately done. We need, I am convinced, to take not only a 
short-range but a long-range view of this work. While there may be 
temporary periods of crop surpluses in which our conservation efforts 
will need some adjustment, we must also recognize that the future 
peace and prosperity of this Nation necessitates the protection and 
maintenance of our land and water resources. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM UNDER NEW DIRECTION 


Because of the interrelationship of financial assistance with the 
other phases of the job and the continuing necessity for appropriate 
integration of this total effort, Secretary Benson has placed the admin- 
istration of the agricultural conservation program under the direction 
of the Assistant Secretary in the Research, Extension, and Land Use 
Group. ‘The Secretary announced in his memorandum No. 1320 that, 
for an interim period, the facilities of the Production and Marketing 
Administration would be utilized in helping to carry out this work. 

Policies and procedures for the program at the national level are 
the responsibility of ACP. Most of the facilitating services, such as 
budgeting, fiscal accounting, auditing, procurement, and personnel 
are still being supplied to ACP by the PMA organization through 
allocation of funds for that purpose. 

The PMA State, county, and community committees continue to 
have polic, y and program execution responsibility at their respective 
levels. There is no plan at this time for changing this arrangement. 
The program proposed for 1954 has been projected on the basis of 
utilizing the committee system as provided in the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act. 


MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF FARMER COMMITTEEMEN 


Recent adjustments in the committee system at the State and 
county levels, as announced by the Secretary, were designed to make 
more effective use of farmer committeemen to simplifying adminis- 
tration and to promote efficiency. We are confident that these ad- 
justments, when fully achieved, will permit more attention to policy 
matters by committeemen and decrease their involvement with routine 
execution and facilitating matters. It will also result in some econo- 
mies in the cost of operating which are reflected in budget proposal. 
We will give continuing attention to improving the efficiency with 
which this program is carried out. 

The Department has considered it desirable to carefully examine 
the need for financial assistance as a part of the soil and water con- 
servation job. The budget and type of program which we are recom- 
mending for your consideration are in keeping with our analysis. 

Mr. Williams, Chief of the agricultural conservation program, and 
members of his staff are prepared to review with you the status of 
the current program and that proposed for 1954. By way of introduc- 
tion, I wish to point out that Mr. Williams, who took this assignment 
on February 11, 1953, has been with the Department for nearly 18 
years. All of that time he has been engaged in soil and water con- 
servation work, most of it with the Soil Conservation Service, and is 
well acquainted with the many phases and problems of conservation 
throughout the country. 
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RECENT ADJUSTMENTS IN COMMITTEE SYSTEM AT STATE AND COUNTY 
LEVELS 


Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, the State PMA committees as 
well as county PMA committees now would be limited in the number 
of days on which they can meet each year? 

Mr. Coxe. They would be paid for the days for which they actually 
work. 

Senator Youna. But there is a limit on the number of days they 
can serve? 

Mr. WixiuraMs. There is a limit on the amount of funds available 
for that service. Perhaps Mr. Beach could cover that. 

Mr. Bracnu. Mr. Chairman, there will be a limit of approximately 
75 days on the number of days that a State committeeman may work 
during the year unless there is some emergency reason for utilizing 
his services for more than 75 days. In the case of county committees, 
as Mr. Gordon pointed out yesterday, there is no set limit, but 
ordinarily it would be something less than 75 days per committeeman 
over the entire year. 

Senator Younae. And the work would be carried on by the executive 
director? 

OPERATING FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE 


Mr. Beacu. The execution and carrying out of the operating 
functions of the office would be under the direction of the office 
manager in the case of the county and the executive officer in the 
case of a State. 

Senator Youna. In the case of the county committee, a member of 
the committee could resign and be appointed director? 

Mr. Beracu. Yes, sir, if he meets the qualifications, which he 
presumably would. 

Senator Youna. He could not do so on the State level? 

Mr. Beacu. He could on the State level also if he meets the qualifi- 
cations for civil service, that is, if he has civil service status and meets 
the qualifications required for appointment. ‘Those are civil service 
jobs at the State level, but not at the county level. 


VETERANS PREFERENCE 


Senator Youna. The State director would be on civil service, and 
of the course the veterans preference laws would apply? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. If he had a bad State record, how would you 
remove him? 

Mr. Breacu. The only alternative would be to give him an unsatis- 
factory rating and proceed on that basis if he was unsatisfactory, 

Senator YounG. That is not a very easy procedure. 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir. 

Senator Youna. If the law were changed so that one veteran 
could replace another veteran, | think it would be much more work- 
able. As it is, under the veterans preference provision which we 
have now I think it is almost impossible to remove a director in a 
case like this. That is, if he had civil service status with veterans 
preference. I think that is true with most of the Government posi- 
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tions. I do not think it is wise that a director of a State PMA pro- 
gram should have that status. 

Mr. Beracnu. Senator, | micht make one other comment, that 
in all but 11 States of the 48, this situation or a similar one has pre- 
vailed for many years 

Senator Youna. How about the other States? 

Mr. Beacnu. In most States there is no change. In the other States 
where they were utilizing the full-time committee, there is a change 
In other words, in many States they already were using an executive 
officer to direct the affairs of the State office under policy guidance 
from the part-time State committee 

Senator Youna. At the previous meeting I requested that a table 
be prepared indicating just how much each State would receive in 
future ACP payments under the new program. Do you have that? 

Mr. Breacnu. Yes, sir, we have that table here. 

Senator YounaG. Senator Aiken, | know you have some questions, 
as this program 18 very close to you, too. 


PROGRAM FORMULATION 


Senator Aiken. Mr. Coke stated that PMA State, county, and 
community committees continue to have policy and program execution 
responsibility at their respective levels. Can you tell us also what 
part the State, county, and community committees would play in 
formulating the programs? 

Mr. Coker. They would continue to play a considerable part in 
formulating the programs. For instance, in the ACP practices which 
are now being developed, the county committees are reviewing and 
making a determination of the type of practices under the genera] 
policy of permanent-type practices which will then go to the State 
committees for review 

The State committees will then send in their suggestions to us for 
the type of practices for 1954. So in that they do have a voice in 
the practices that are used. 

Senator AIKEN. However, are they restricted in the recommenda- 
tions which they can make? 

Mr. Coxe. They are not restricted in the recommendations that 
they can make. We have asked them to make their recommendations 
on the basis of developing a permanent-type conservation program 
It is obviously impossible in a country of our size to develop any 
one set of recommendations that apply; it must be adapted to local 
conditions, and that, of course, is one of the reasons for taking it 
to the county 

Senator ArkeNn. I asked that question because apparently several 
States in the East, primarily, they have the impression that their 
recommendations are to be restricted to those that are set up in a 
general list by the Government at the Federal level and that they 
are not supposed to go outside of those suggestions 

Mr. Coxe. That ts not the case. During the last 10 days Mr 
Williams and Mr. Ritchie have made a round and held 4 meetings 
around the United States at which meetings the State chairman of 
the PMA committee and the executive officers were present. In 
addition to that, the representative of the land-grant college was 
vlso present. Thev have explained this to them. Could I have 
Mr. Williams explain that? 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Senator AIKEN. Where were these meetings held? 

Mr. WiuniaMms. These meetings were held in Denver for the western 
part of the country, at Chicago for the midwestern area, New York 
City last Friday for the East, and Monday in New Orleans for the 
southeast area. 

Senator ArkEN. Was there a good representative attendance at the 
New York meeting? 

Mr. WILLIAMS There Was good nttendance; all the State chaume 
were represented, as well as the executive officers, as well as the State 
conservationists of the Soil Conservation Service Most of the States 
sent the State extension director to the meetings, too, so it we a vood 
representation. 

Senator A1rkEN. Did they point out the inapplicability of ACP 
Memorandum No. 5? 

Mr. Winurams. It was discussed verv thoroughly, Senator, and 
some of the misunderstanding in some of the tentative wording of th 
guide cleared up many of those questions, and we urged them to give 
every possible consideration to the tvpes of permanent practices that 
should be applicable to their areas. In other words, this was purely 
tentative and not intended to be a complete list of all the possibilities 


PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 


Senator AIKEN. I see I would have partic lar reference to pasture 
improvement, for which there is a great need 

Mr. Wiuutams. Correct 

Senator AIKEN. In most of the Eastern States, particularly the 
Northeastern States I mean, and yet I noticed the program which was 
set up that there were qualifications for pasture improvement which 
made it very difficult for the Northeastern States to comply with the 
requirements; that is, we have a different tvpe of pasture improvement 
which is no less important than the range States have 

Mr. Witurams. That very subject was discussed quite thoroughly, 
Senator, and I am sure that the group understands that they are to 
make whatever suggestions and recommendations they feel are wise 
to have the right kind of program for their areas 

Senator AIKEN. I see. I want them to be free to make these sug- 
gestions and to be sure that the Federal level will give them 
consideration. 

That is all. 

Senator ELLENpDpR. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator AIKEN. Just one more question if I may 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO THE STATES 


[ have just been looking at the table showing the distribution of 
funds among the States in the 1953 program. The amount of 1953 


allocation resulting from needs for permanent type practices and 
tentative 1954 program estimated. Could you just tell us how you 
arrived at the 1954 program estimate? 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes, Senator. As you are aware, the basic law pro- 


vides that the distribution to the States shall be on a conservation 
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needs formula. So, that procedure ane been used for a number of 
vears. A few years ago there was a limiting clause placed in the 
annual Appropriation Act which provides that the Secretary may not 
reduce proportionately the allocation to any State by more than 15 
percent based on the previous vear. That clause, the so-called 15 
percent clause, is still in the proposed language for the appropriation 
bill this vear. 

Senator Young. The amendment that I had offered would prevent 
any drastic drop in the funds to be made available to any State. 

Mr. Wixurams. That was the purpose of it. 

Senator Youne. In other words, some States would have fared 
badly, and others would have done very well without this amendment 

Mr. Wiiurams. The computation is based strictly on conservation 
needs. When there is an adjustment in the practices in 1 year as 
against the previous year, the computation is on the conservation- 
needs basis and might result in a significant adjustment between 
States unless there is some limiting factor in any given year 

Now the calculations, which are tentative, have assumed the appli- 
cation of the full 15-percent adjustment in this preliminary calcula- 
tion. Whether or not that full 15 percent will be taken, there has 
been no firm decision by the Secretary on that, | am sure. He can 
go anywhere from zero to 15 percent under the authority of the 
language in the proposed bill. 

Senator ArkeNn. Actual distribution among the States would depend 
on the abilities of the States to qualify for the practices set up? 

Mr. WiiuiAMs. The distribution of the funds to the States would 
be on the basis of the conservation-needs estimates for the types of 
practices that would be included in the national bulletin for that year 


CONSERVATION-NEEDS ESTIMATES 


Senator Arken. Who makes the estimate? 

Mr. WiittaAMs. These conservation-needs estimates were brought 
up to date in 1950 and were made by the groups in the States, pri- 
marily by the State committees, but assisted by the Extension 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, and other representatives. ‘The 
figures that were used in 1951, 1952, and 1953 would be the same basic 
figures as would be used for 1954 except that if the program is directed 
toward the more enduring or more-permanent-type practices, and 
some of the repeat-type practices are not included in the bulletin, 
then the practices that would be taken into account in the conservation- 
needs estimates would be those that would appear in the national 
bulletin for that year. That would be no different than has been 
done each year. 

Senator Younae. I am not sure that I am clear on the question that 
Senator Aiken raised. Suppose that in Vermont the farmers could 
not qualify under your new provisions for soil conservation. A large 
number of farmers of that State would not receive payments. 

Mr. Witurams. That assumes that the State might not have in its 
program practices which would be commensurate with the State 
allocation. Now, it is conceivable that that might happen, but I 
would doubt very much that it would because the program is formu- 
lated from recommendations from the county and the States with 
respect to the types of practices that are most needed in their States 
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and with the allocation of funds based on conservation needs which 
those same groups originally participated in preparmg, so -L think 
there will be a very direct relationship there 


VERMONT CASH CLPED 


Senator ArkeN, | was just noticing this Cake in Vermont laat 
vear’s program was $1,021,000, of which $158,000) wa pont for 
practices Which are recommended under the 1954 program? 

Senator Youna, Yes 

Senator ArkeN, HLlowever, $519,000 ta tentatively tivured on for 
the State of Vermont The question is whether you reduee any 
substantial part ofthat. On the other hand, lL aee Utah had $1,250,000 
last youl and under the proposed propram for thi vear would vet 
$1,279,000, $20,000 more New Mexico, which had $1,775,000 last 
vear, would wet $1,848,000 this year, actually more than they had a 
year ago Nevada would go up from last year to $427,000 from 
$281,000, and Arizona from $1,446,000 to $1,660,000 

In other words, the Range States under the reduced program would 
actually have quite sizable increases m= ther allocationa for thi 
coming year, Whereas the Hastern States would have very cdraaty 
reductions in the allocations and probably further reductions through 
failure to qualify for the amounts set aside? 

Mr. Winuiama,. Might | make one more comment, and then anak 
Mr. Hunt of our stall to give you a littl: further information with 
respect to the details of the computations? 

Senator ArkEN, Yes 

Mr. WILLIAMS This pont | would like lo nake Arivonn im one 
of the States that has been practically on a permanent-Lype practice 
basis for some little time, Utah has been fauwly high in that regard 
Several of the Western States have had a higher percentage of then 
total conservation needs which have been in the so-called permanent 
practice category than some of the Mastern States 

Now, that is one of the reasons for that madieation Mer. Elunt will 
vive a litthe more information with reapect to how those conservation 
needs were actually developed and the basia of use for them im ealeu 
lating the allocations 


METHOD OF CALCULATING ALLOCATION 


Mr. Hunv, | would like to emphasize again that this tentative 1054 
fiyure 1s ¢ ubject Lo change because the final lat of practices to be im 
cluded in the 1954 program has not yet been determined, ‘This eati 
mate was made on the assumption of a list of practices about the sam 
that went out in the guide that you referred to a little while ago 
The needs for those practices which are in that guide were put into the 
formula to determine this distribution for 1954, applying the minimum 
provision that Mr, Williams mentioned a minute ago; that no Stats 
would be reduced more than 15 percent below it proportionate part 
of the total allocation for the preceding year, which would be 1055 in 
this case 

Now, the second column on the table you have shows the amount 
of the 1953 allocation resulting from the needa for permanent-type 
practices and is in effect the amount of the allocation that the Stats 
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has in 1953, based on the same practices that are used in the 1954 
distribution | believe without exception the 1954 distribution for a 
State is in excess of that part of the 1953 allocation which was based 
on these same practices 

Senator Youna. You would always have to go back and determine 
whether a State would change or could change its practices to comply 
with the requirements and make itself eligible to receive the total 
amount of funds that would be set aside for it? 

Mr. Hunvr. We have followed the principle in the past of basing 
the State allocation on the needs for the practices which are included 
in the national bulletin. It would not be limited to the practices 
which are in a particular State’s program. For example, a State may 
not offer assistance on terracing; but, if there is a need for terracing 
in that State, that need is considered in the distribution of funds for 
that State. That same principle has been used in working up these 
1954 estimates 


SOIL CONSERVATION PRACTICES IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Senator ELLENpDER. Mr. Chairman, I have before me this table. 
and I will take my State, Louisiana, as an example. For the 1953 
program you allocated $4,035,000. The tentative 1954 program calls 
for $2,053,000. Now that would indicate to me that you are about 
cutting the program in Louisiana in half, am I right in that? 

Mr. Wiuurams. The tentative dollar allocation based on the con- 
servation needs formula, dollar level, would indicate approximately a 
50-percent reduction based on the $140 million proposal. 

Senator E.tenpeEr. All right. Now assuming that you will follow 
through as you indicate, what practices are being done away with in 
Louisiana? 

Mr. Wiiurams. We do not know, Senator, what the final decision 
of the local group will be with respect to what practices they will want 
to include in their State program, but under the assumption that it 
would be the permanent-tvype practice program, then the types of 
practices that would probably be left out by the local group would be 
the repeat tvpes of practices which are done over and over. 

Senator ELtenpER. And those that are done over and over you 
would eliminate entirely on the assumption that the farmer should 
not be paid to do what he would ordinarily do? 

Mr. Witurams. That is correc 

Senator ELLENDER. That is your thesis? 

Mr. Wituiams. That is the principle; yes, sir 

Senator ELLENDER. You had a parish in Louisiana, St. Helena I 
think, wherein efforts were made to get more of the farmers to under- 
take soil-conservation practices, and I was informed that during 1953 
about 80 percent of the farmers of that parish applied for permission 
to be in the program. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Wiiurams. I do not know the specifie figure for that particular 
parish 

PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS PARTICIPATING 


Senator ELLENDER. But it is a great deal more than the average 
for the State? What is the average for the State of Louisiana? 
What percentage of farmers in Louisiana are participting in. this 
program, do you know? 
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Mr. Hunt, 1951 is the latest year that we have complete figures 
for, and in that year the percentage of farms that participated was 
32 percent. 

Senator EvtenperR. Thirty-two percent. All right Now you 
have started in my State as you have in other States programs in 
particular parishes or counties, one in each State, as 1 remember, 
with the view of trying to encourage more of the farmers to participate 
in this soil-conservation program. Now what is going to become of 
those farmers who may want to follow what was done in those counties 
where vou had this demonstration where, for instance in Louisiana, 
the average for the State is 32 percent of the farms? In St. Helena 
under this new method that you put into effect last year | understand 
80 percent of the farmers participated in this program 


ENCOURAGING FARMERS TO PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAM 


Now because of the fact that you have worked in St. Helena and 
have encouraged the farmers to participate in these new programs, it 
may be that in all other parishes you are going to have many more 
farmers applying to get into this program, and if such is the case how 
are you going to distribute this money? Are you going to take away 
from one and give it to the other? Are vou going to make it so that 
it will i encourage anvbody to come into the program? In other 
words, in Louisiana you have only 32 percent of the farmers who are 
partic Ipating in this ACP program. You have started out a program 
wherein you have encouraged as much as 80 percent of the farmers in 
one parish to participate in that program, getting into new practices 

Now if all of the other farmers in all the other parishes, other than 
the one that vou have started this program, want to get into this soil 
conservation program, you can readily see that your money will be so 
short that it may not pay those who are now practicing conservation 
to keep on with it 


FARM-BY-FARM CONTACT 


Mr. Wiuutams. I would like to describe to you just the procedure 
that was set up this year. That procedure was announced last sum- 
mer in the issuance of the 1953 program. The procedure of making a 
farm-by-farm contact by the community committeemen to all of the 
farms in the county in an effort to explain to them the opportunities 
under the 1953 program as proposed as well as discussing with them the 
total conservation job to be done. 

That arrangement had two primary objectives, 

Senator ELLenper. Who did that? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. That was done as an administrative provision of 
the agricultural conservation program. 

Senator ELLENDER. What part did the Farm Bureau play in it? 

Mr. Wiiurams. I am not aware that they had any particular part 
to play in it. 

Mr. Ritchie, is that correct? 

Mr. Rircute. Correct. 

Mr. Winurams. This arrangement was worked out by the Adminis- 
trator of Production and Marketing Administration, the Director of 
the agricultural conservation program last year, and as I understand 
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was discussed with representatives of at least the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations if not others with respect to making the 
farm-by-farm contacts. 

The point I want to make is this, that as a result of that activity 
which was done in all 3,000 counties in the United States with some 
degree of intensity—it was not done as well in some counties as in 
others—as a result of that activity and others there were about 25 
percent more farmers nationally who indicated their desire to par- 
ticipate in the agricultural conservation program, that part of the 
conservation job, in 1953, than the indications for 1952. 

The second part of it was that about 10 percent more of the funds, 
as a result of that signup, it appears would be going in the direction 
of the more permanent type work than in 1952. 

Now what has happened is this: In signing up in the farm-by-farm 
contract, while theoretically the farmer signed for his most needed 
work, and that was the objective, to call to his attention the oppor- 
tunities and to let him indicate what his most needed practice was 

Senator ELLenpER. Was he told that it would be curtailed? 

Mr. Witurams. He was told that the funds would be limited for 
the total amount of the work to be done. 

Senator Ettenprer. The stage was prepared, in other words, so 
that he would know in advance that he would be cut back? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. Of course, they did not actually know until 
the signup was complete after the Ist of January, and the county 
committees had made their calculations against the total requests and 
against the amount of available assistance and for what practices 
But there was a ve ry large signup last fall on that process, far greater 
than the funds available for the purpose of financial assistance. So 
that some of the problems that we have had in 1953 with respect to 
that big signup, as well as a smaller amount of money to provide 
assistance for those practices, has been a major problem. 


COMMUNITY MEETINGS PROPOSED FOR 1954 


Now, in the proposal for 1954 we are not proposing the farm-by- 
farm visit by community committeemen to all the farms, but in lieu 
thereof to have meetings in the various communities accessible to all 
the farmers in the counties, participated in by the county extension 
agent, the SCS technician, and the committees to explain not just the 
financial assistance program but the total conservation job that needs 
to be done in that area and the extent to which financial assistance 
may be available. 

Senator ELLENDER. When would that be done? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. During the fall season, beginning in late October 
or November. 

Senator ELLenper. That will be for the 1954 program? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. For the 1954 program. 

Senator ELLenper. All right. Now assuming that you do this 
in the fall for 1954 and you curtail the amounts of money to the tune 
of about—what? Is it $39 million from last year? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is for this program year, the funds requested 
to be appropriated. However, tiiat does not reduce the authorization 
by $39 million. 
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EFFECTS OF REDUCING ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION DURING 1954 


Senator ELLenpEeR. Let me ask you this in that connection. Last 
year as I remember we provided for 1953, $250 million that you could 
contract for? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Advance auihorization. 

Senator ELLtenprEr. That is right. And you had something else 
there. 

Mr. Beacu. Farm land restoration funds carried over amounted to 
$1,590,230. 

Senator ELLenpgr. That was the total amount of money that 
the Congress authorized you to contract for. Now how much will 
you have to contract for for 1954? 

Mr. Breacu. The authorization is for $140 million in this pending 
bill 

Senator ELLtenpER. Give me like figures of what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Bracnu. That is the comparable figure, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that you are actually decreasing the amount 
over what we authorized last year for 1953 by the difference between 
$140 million and $250 million? 

Mr. Beacu. Between $140 million and $250 million. 

Senator ELtenper. So that when you go to the farmers in the 
fall, all you are going to have to contract for ‘will be about $110 million 
less than you had in 1953? 

Mr. Beacu. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose through this experimental process 
that we had in these various farms throughout the United States you 
encourage more farmers to get into the program. Can you not see 
how you are going to thin it out with only $140 million to the point 
where every body will want to get out of it? Answer that. 

Mr. WiuuiAMs. Senator, I wonder if this chart would help to ex- 
plain the matter? 

Senator ELttenper. I do not want to see a chart. In other words, 
you are lopping off $110 million of your contract authority. If more 
farmers make efforts to get into this program, you are going to have 
to thin out the program so that it will not pay anybody to stay in it 
or they will not desire to get into it. Would that not follow? 

Mr. WituraMs. There will either be fewer participants or there will 
be a lesser amount of money per participant. 

Senator ELLENprER. Of course, you are going to have fewer farmers, 
and if you have more you will have to thin it out, that is self-evident, 
correct? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. If you thin it out, what will be the result 
eventually? 

Mr. Wiis. It is a question as to what the effect will be on con- 
servation practices going forward. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. No, you are going to kill the program, that is 
what is going to happen. It is bound to result in that. 


INCREASED AID FOR PERMANENT TYPE PRACTICES 


Mr. Coxe. Could I make a statement? The chart he was atten:pt- 
ing to explain to you with the $140 million shows that this is more 
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money for the permanent-type practices than was in last year’s 
program. 

Senator E.LenpeR. Your entire amount now, unless you gave me 
the wrong figures, last year we said to you—if | am wrong, please say 
so—‘*You can contract up to $250 million,” and this year you say you 
can contract for 1954 only $140 million. 

Mr. Coxe. May I show you this chart? 

Senator ELLENDER. Sure. Explain that 

Mr. Witurams. This chart shows by bar graphs the net amount of 
assistance that has gone to farmers. It does not include the small 
payment increase. This indicates that in 1951, the latest year of 
complete statistics being available, there was a total in round figures 
of $220 million of net assistance to farmers of which $88 million was 
for the so-called permanent type practices and $132 million for the 
repeat type or recurring types of practice. 

Senator ELLenpER. What is the effect of this repeat practices that 
you speak of? You have hailed this program in your opening state- 
ment, Mr. Coke, and have been speaking of Mr. Benson’s plan as a 
great thing, and if it had not been for that program we would have 
never produced the 40 percent more food on the acreage that we had 
available. I can well remember that 10 or 12 vears ago it required 
12 million acres of land to produce the cotton that you can now pro- 
duce on 26 million. 

Now if that is not of advantage to the country | would like to know 
why. Even though these were repeats, as you say, that is what 
caused this vast production, and now you are going to cut it out. 
That is what you are going to do 

Senator YounG. Do you have a copy of that chart for insertion in 
the record? 

Mr. Wiciuiams. Yes, we have a copy. 

Senator Youna. That will be made a part of the record 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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NET ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS UNDER THE ACP—1I95I-I954 
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Mr. Wituiams. Might I jump over to the 1954 column to complete 
this? The $140 million proposal will provide about $112 million of 
assistance to farmers for so-called permanent type practices. That 
is a larger amount than has ever heretofore been available for those 
types of practices. 

Senator ELLeNpER. How much would you give for repeat? 

Mr. Wituiams. That would eliminate entirely the repeat practices. 

Senator ELLENDER. Sure, you are going to the Farm Bureau thesis; 
that is what you are going to. 


FEDERAL AID IN DEVELOPING FARMER CONSERVATION PLANS 


Senator Arken. Mr. Williams, I notice that the 1954 program placed 
empbasis upon urging farmers to have conservation plans for their 
farms developed before requesting cooperation from the Government 
in improving their lands. What do you mean, what kind of plans? 

Mr. Wituiams. Senator, we have not indicated the types of plans. 
We have tried to recognize the total conservation job which consists of 
research, education, technical assistance, financial assistance, and 
credit in some cases. In principle if a farmer has a conservation plan, 
whether that is a plan developed by the extension service or developed 
in the soil conservation district, or however it may have been de- 
velaped, if there is a conservation plan which helps him to plan ahead 
for the job to be done, that would help in getting the total conservation 
job done. 

MAPPING BY EXTENSION SERVICE 


Senator A1KEN. I notice the farmer is urged to have such plans 
before requesting assistance in the improvement of the land. In 
how many States does the extension service map the farm for the 
farmers? 

Mr. WiuraMs. I do not believe that there are many places where 
the extension service is mapping. In a number of States they are 
helping the farmer with the farm plans. 

Senator ArkEN. In other words, if the farmer was convinced that 
he had to have a plan before requesting cooperation from the Gov- 
ernment, he would really have to join the soil conservation district? 

Mr. WriiutamMs. There has been no indication I believe, Senator, 
that any such requirement would be placed in the program. 

Senator ArkeN. Do you know where else he would get his plan at 
a reasonable cost? Of course, if he were a well-to-do farmer, he 
could hire somebody to draw up plans for him, but otherwise is not 
the Soil Conservation Service about the only place? 

Mr. WiiuraMs. The soil conservation district is the major source. 

Senator ArkEN. That would be the cheapest place. How many 
States now require, if a farmer signs up with the soil conservation 
district, to operate his farm under direction? 

Mr. WituiAMs. I am not aware that any do, Senator. 

Senator Aiken. You think they have all repealed those provisions 
of the law? 

LAND USE REGULATION 


Mr. Wiutiams. The land use regulation provision? 

Senator Aiken. That is right. 

Mr. Wiuiams. I think there are only two States in the country 
that have ever taken any action under that provision, and it has 
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always required by law in those States that had the provision in their 
enabling act at least a two-thirds vote of the farmers to impose it 
upon themselves. 

Senator A1kEN. Is my State one of the two States? 

Mr. WituiaAMs. | believe not, Senator. 

Senator A1kKEN. I| believe in the law as it was in the past any farmer 
signing up in the soil conservation district agreed to operate his farm 
as recommended, | think, by the supervisor. I think that regulation 
probably has not been very well observed because it was unworkable 
for one thing. I was just wondering how many States still have that 
law. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. I believe we are talking about two things that are 
related but are not exactly the same thing. 

Senator A1kEN. I am speaking of the mdividual farmer; I am not 
speaking of the requirement that neighboring farmers be required to 
come into the program whether they want to or not. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. The land use regulation provision was contained 
in the original enabling act of several of the States, I do not recall 
the exact number at the moment. Some of the States did not include 
it. 

Senator A1rkEN. You think most of them have repealed it? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No, I think most of them did not use it. 

Senator AIKEN. Just ignored it? 

Mr. WriuraMs. Just ignored it. In other words, that provision 
required two-thirds of the farmers in the area to vote for it. 

Senator Arken. In the first place, they got 5 years behind in 
their planning. In the next place, if the stream was eating into the 
meadow, you could not wait to stop that erosion, stream bank erosion, 
from going on waiting 4 or 5 years to get a plan drawn up under which 
you would then operate your farm virtually under supervision. But 
as you say, that should not have been in the law in the first place, but 
I doubt if it is being observed very generally. 


STATES ENFORCING LAND USE REGULATION PROVISION 


Mr. Wiuurams. I think there are only two States that have made 
effective use of that land use regulation provision. 

Senator A1kEN. I would not want the program to say that a farmer 
who is not well-to-do had to join up with the Soil Conservation 
Service in a State where he would then be required to operate his 
farm under supervision. 

Mr. Coxe. I think this is clear, that insofar as ACP payments are 
concerned no farm plan is required. 

Senator Arken. What I was referring to was memorandum No. 5. 
Some administrators could almost make that compulsory. 

Mr. Coxe. I want to say for the record here that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the people here to require a plan or adherence to 
a plan. 

Senator A1kEN. I want to make this clear, that I helped the soil 
conservation work and soil conservation districts, get underway, but 
[ would not compel anyone to join up. 

Senator ELLenpgER. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Young. Yes, Senator. 
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Senator ELLENDER. | notice from the chart that you have furnished 
us that you have had a gradual increase in vour permanent practices 
and a decrease in your repeats? 

Mr. WiiuiaMms. That is correct. 

Senator Etuenper. If Mr. Benson and the Department are so 
interested in soil conservation and through you in glowing terms have 
said how good it has been in the past, do you not think it would be 
more advantageous to encourage farmers to get into these practices, 
these permanent practices re _ than cut it out as you are attempting 
to do now? In other words, it is my belief that these experiments 
that we permitted to be aaa on in various counties, single counties 
in States throughout the country, were done with the view of trying 
to obtain other practices than those that the farmers were practicing 
in various States 

It was done with the view of encouraging more farmers to join 
those that were in the plan and just about the time you are going to 
do that, here you cut it out almost entirely, and my guess is that if 
you continue it in that direction instead of having this dark column 
which is 112—what is that, 112 percent? 

Mr. Wiuurams. $112 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. $112 million? 

Mr. Wriurams. Yes, sir. 


CURTAILING PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. Next year when you come with this chart 
it is going to be down a lot, and I say that for two reasons. The first 
reason is that those who may have received repeat practices may 
not have been willing to keep on with the permanent, and on the 
other hand, if more farmers make application and you spread it out 
too thin, nobody will want to keep the program up. Those are 
things that I fear, Mr. Coke, and it strikes me it is shortsightedness on 
the part of the Department to curtail these ACP payments. Instead 
of cutting it out and judging what has been done in the past, you 
ought to look to the future and try to instill in the farmer the necessity 
or the good that will flow to him by getting new practices, more 
permanent practices. That is what you ought to do. 

Mr. Coxe. Of course, that is what we think we are trying to do 

Senator ELLenper. But you are not if you cut the money out 
That is self-evident. 

Mr. Coxe. According to our calculations we will have more money 
for permanent practices than we had in past years. 

Senator ELLENDER. Sure, because you cut out. Of course you will 
because you are cutting out the other entirely, and you are adding a 
few million dollars more to what was spent last year. You watch the 
results now if the Congress goes along with you, and I do not think 
the Congress will. It is my considered judgment that the best program 
ever started in agriculture was this soil-conservation program. It has 
been a savior to our country, and I am very much disappointed that 
the Department under this new administration is curtailing it to such 
an extent that in my opinion it will defeat it. 

You can just as well mark it off within the next 3 or 4 years if you 
continue as you propose. 
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Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, judging from the sentiment ex- 
pressed in this committee and in AR around the Senate, I think it is 
at least possible that Congress will want to increase the authorization 
next year from $140 million to probably $200 million or maybe even 
$250 million. I was wonde ‘ring if it would be possible for you to work 
out a program, for example, at $200 million allowing a modified pro- 
gram for recurring items? 

Mr. Coxn. We can work out a program for any level that the 
Congress says would be desirable. 


RECURRING PRACTICES 


Senator YounG. Recurring practices are prohibited, are they not? 

Mr. Coxr. Under the general policy as we have indicated, it would 
e for permanent-type practices 

Senator Youna. Could you work out a program, say, based on 
$200 million allowing at least some money for recurring items? 

Mr. Coke. Surely. 

Senator YounG. Some modified program 

Mr. Coxe. You set the figure, and we can work it out. 

Senator ELLENDER. | wonder if they can do this: Let us break down 
these recurring practices. How much is spent, for instance, for 
fertilizer in these recurring practices? What other recurring practices 
have you aside from fertilizer? 

Mr. WituraMs. There are a number of them; contour cultivation, 
cultivating on the contour, for example, is a recurring practice 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose you give us a breakdown of these 
recurring practices that you are seeking to eliminate with the money 
spent in each category? 

Mr. Coxr. We can do that. 

Mr. Witurams. We can supply that 

Senator ELLENDER. Also suppose you let us have any results that 
you may have obtained in the past year or so in your advocacy of 
new practices that che farmers may undertake in order to be amenable 
to the amount of money that would be at their disposal should they 
join the program. 

Mr. Wruurams. Yes, si 


(The information requested follows:) 


The practices which were included in the 1953 program, which are not included 
in the tentative list of practices being considered for the 1954 program are shown 
in the following table, together with the estimated amount of ACP assistance 
excluding the funds required for small payment increases) under the 1951 pro- 
gram, and a projection of the estimated amount which will be used for such 
practices in the 1953 program. This latter estimate is based on farmers’ inten- 
tions and committee approvals under the 1953 ACP and is subject to change 
based on the amount of such ap — als which farmers are able to complete 


It is assumed that the same relative change from 1951 to 1953 will occur for each 
individual practice. 
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1951 ACP assistance for practices which are not included in the tentative list of 
practices for 1954, and the estimated 1953 ACP assistance for such practices 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Estimated 


Net ACP net assist 
Practices not included in tentative list of practices for 1954 assistance ance to be 
in 1951 used under 

ss the 1953 

program 


Estimated portion of minerals used in connection with ‘‘recurring’’ practices 


























Liming materials 27, 859 16, 621 

Phosphate materials 31,117 18, 56 

Potash material 8, 545 5. OOR 

Minor elements 534 $18 
Applying fertilizer to coffee groves (insular 361 215 
Green manure and cover crops 26, 251 15, 662 
Contour farming and cross-slope farming 

Intertilled crops 2, 326 1, 388 

Close-sown crops 618 360 
Field striperopping 2, 881 
Protecting summer fallow 6, 339 3, 782 
Subsoiling 

Regular 1, 402 Rt 

Rotary 15 ) 
Contour listing, furrowing, pitting, etc., and deep plowing sandy cropland 1, 880 1,122 
Crop residue management 

Stubble mulch 692 41 

Leaving stalks or stubble 243 14 
Vegetative barriers planted to control erosion (insular ’ 

Mulching blow land to control wind erosion 189 113 
Deep plowing irrigated cropland 7 { 
Controlled application of irrigation water 1 2 
Reseeding range land by deferred grazing 187 111 
Estimated portion of pasture seeding which was reseeding 15, 379 9,175 
Crazing-land management 185 110 
Small-pasture management 3 2 
Fencing to protect woodland and permanent cover on pasture 1, 647 ORS 
Supplemental-water storage developed for livestock water RO 5 
Stock trails 70 4 
Fireguards to protect range land 58 sb 
Mowing weeds on pasture and range (insular) 6 0 
Increased acreages of legumes and grasses for seed 
Maintaining a stand of trees in windbreak ~ 
Firebreaks constructed to proteet woodland 2 
Weed control by tillage 1 780 
Weed control by chemical l 67 
Mulching materials applied to orchards and vineyards a 
Coffee pulp applied to coffee trees (insular) 
Applving sugarcane-mill refuse (insular 104 
Applyi hredded pineapple to pineapple flelds (insular 7 
Orgar rY n insular l 
Nitrogen (1951 farmland-restoration program only 0 
eeding hay crops (1951 farmland-restoration program only) 0 
Maintainir 1 per nent cover in orchar« nsular @) 
Removal of brush prior to ditching 2 I 
lota 132, 463 78, 6 
rt pr in tl grour reports from State Estimates, by practices, were 
not inelu these re ul t distr ; the same relationship with re et toa tance 
as existe Ni 

Pon I « 

For the past several vears farmers have been encouraged to utilize the assistance 
available under the ACP for the permanent-type practices Reports on the oper 
ation of the program indicate that the trend toward using more of the ACP 
assistance for the permanent-type practices has resulted in a considerable increase 

e amount of assistance for these permanent-type practices in the last few 
veal Under the 1951 program approximately $88 million of ACP assistance 
Was sed for permanent-tyvpe practices such as structural practices and lone 
enduring vegetative practices) as compared to $107 million estimated 1 
inder tl 1953 program for such practice The proposed program for 19 
would provide about $112 million net assistance to farme1 or ich practi 
The followir table shows, by States, the amounts of ACP funds us 
permanent-tvpe practices under the 1951 ram, the amount of funds availa 
inder the 1954 program based on the t ive distri t1o Liv State ’ 

- a f tanee whicl vuld he required ach State i : i 
nereme e permane tvpe practices needed could be acco ished 4 
inder e ACP 
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Estimated 1941 net ACP assistance for permanent-ly pe practices, tentative 
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196 


4 


program allocation, and annual portion of conservation needs for permane nt-type 


practices 


State 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 

M assachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


North Atlantic 


Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansas 
North Central 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
(reorgia 


Florida 
South Atlantic 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


South Central 


Montana 
Idaho 

W yoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


West 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Insular 


Total 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Estimated 

1951 net ACP 

and region assistance for 
permanent 

type practices 


$31¥ 
135 
$32 
140 
2 
Wo 
1,473 
145 
1, 670 
4, 333 
1, 9Ol 
1, 689 


Se bo SS bO tw OS 





, 733 
490 
1, 204 
2, 968 
3, 274 
4, 551 
31, 432 
78 
371 
OSH 
424 
1, 658 
1, 328 
1, 382 
607 
6, 834 
l 
l 
] 
1, 652 
1, Wot 
3 
12, 998 
27, 388 
1, 552 
1. 163 
421 
1, 063 
1, 648 
1. 048 
228 
1, 333 
3, 952 
10 
248 


rentat 
1954 progr 


4m 


illocation 


Sots bo tO OO 


407 
628 
a 
444 
2n90 
7 
393 


264 
246 


166 
650 


Annual 
portion of 


conservation 


net 


is 


for 


permanent- 


type 


ract 





ces 


HS) 


44 
, 039 


141 
024 


TOR 


200 


193 
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STATE PARTICIPATION IN THE ACP INCREASING 


Senator ELLENDER. It is mv considered judgment that if vou put 
on a program of that kind to encourage more permanent practices, Lo 
eo in richer fields, as it were, fields that will really mean conservation, 
that you are going to need the amount that vou are asking for and 
more. There is no question in my mind that if vou could encourage 
say, my State, where only 31 or 32 percent of the farmers in 1951 
participated in the program, that you could encourage more of the 
farmers in my State, more of the farmers in other States to participate 
in that program Do vou get the point? 

In other words, by inviting them to do permanent practices that 
will mean a further and more permanent conservation of their soil. 

Now, in that connection, I wonder if we could have furnished to us 
a table indicating percentagewise the number of farms in each State 
that have participated in this program? 

Mr. Wiuurams. We would be glad to supply that 

Senator ELLENDER. You have 1951 all ready? 

Mr. WiuurAMs. 1951 is the latest year of actual statistics: 1952 
and 1953 are still estimates 

Senator Eruenper. If you cannot give it accurately, give us an 
estimate from information vou have, and put it as an estimate of what 
was 1952 and 1953 

Mr Wau LIAMS. We would be clad to supply that 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, just to determine whether or 
not there was an increase or decrease in the number of farms 

Mr. WixiuraMs. It was about a 25 percent increase in 1953 over 1952 
according to what we now know 

(The information referred to follows:) 





Portion of total farms which par pated in the 1951 agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, and portion of total farms requesting assistance in 1952 and 1958 
tion Portion of tota Portion Portion of total 
total r equest of total farms request- 
State ts ao Ing assistal State : < s ing assistance 
I 
pating pating 
in 1951 1952 1953 n 1951 1952 1953 
Percent | Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
Maine $5.7 ~ 6 QGeor 57.1 1.5 49.9 
New H I 3 1.1 * Fl la $1) 4 
Vermor 8.8 7 Kentuck 62.9 72 82. 4 
Massachuset ] 1.4 lennessec 18.2 ) a3 0 
Rhode Island 1 4 4 lat 9. 1 
Conner it 8 ’ ) Mi 42 12.2 70.4 
New Y k 69 ! Ar is ) ] 4 
vw J ‘ 0 Low wa 5 2 
Petr i Okla : 4 99 4 7.2 
oO} J 3.1 is Pe 0.58 29. 0 5. 7 
ndian 4 ) Monta 45. 2. 4 f ’ 
Il] ‘ l Idaho 24.8 2i.38 19 
Mich 418.7 ‘ a W vor 44 9 69.0 
\ 1 ¢ 0 73.8 Color 42.4 8.0 fi 
\ 1 rhe | ua } “ N *W V 1 ‘ 22 2 2 J 
low 4R_0 ) 4 or 4.4 27.1 
\ ’ I al x 41.0 61.1 
\ h Dal g g ) ; ( 4.2 19.8 
3onth Dak 66, 8 . W 1.9 
\ rask 7 4 81.7 oO ) 6. ( 
K 4 3 t ; ( ) 15,2 
Delawa 17.3 ( \laska 7.9 
Marvliand $1.8 46.0 ‘ Hawaii ») 
\ inia 47.5 s 66.8 ! rto R y 
West V 46.5 19. ) \ in Isl 1 11.4 
North ¢ is 17.7 7 
Car : 11.9 0 { I I 12 1.4 (4. 4 
Normally some farms requesting assistance at the beginning of the program are unable to participat 
‘ lack of equipment, inadequate funds, adverse weather, et 
b 
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Senator ELLENpDER. You see, Senator, what you are doing with an 
increase in the number of farms, we are having a decrease in the 
program, and you are going to spread it out so thin that it will choke 
the program off. 

I presume, Mr. Chairman, that the justification is already in the 
record. We provided last year, as 1 remember, two-hundred-and- 
fifty-two-million-and-some-odd dollars. How much will actually be 
needed for the 1953 program? Do you have an estimate of that? 


BASIS FOR DETERMINING APPROPRIATION NEEDS 


Mr. Beaca. The amount that we are asking for in the appropriation 
is $40,454,000 less than what the original 1954 budget estimate 
provided. That will still provide the assistance under the $250 
million authorization as it was originally planned. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, we have a ceiling there of $250 
million? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. But your actual figures will be about 200 and 
what? 

Mr. Beacu. The actual amount that we need to have appropriated 
is $40 million less than that. I can explain why if you would like me 
to do it. 

Senator ELLENpER. That is what I want in the record. 

Mr. Beacn. One of the reasons is that there was an underearning 
on the 1951 program. In other words, all the funds were not used in 
the 1951 program to the extent of about $13,800,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why was that? 

Mr. Beacu. I cannot explain exactly why it was; it was just 
simply an occurrence for which I have no explanation. Possibly Mr, 
Williams could explain it. 


1951 UNUSED FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean to tell the committee that you 
had $13 million in the bank that you did not use for the 1951 program? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir. Practically all of it was allotted out to the 
States, and the States were canvassed after the end of the calendar 
year 1952, which is the end, of course, of availability for application of 
the funds. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes. 

Mr. Beacu. Early in January we obtained the information as to 
how much was actually used. Part of that is due to smaller require- 
ments for payment increases than we had anticipated. In other 
words, when we make the allocation to the States initially of the 
funds available for the program 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say you made allocations, you mean 
to say on what Congress authorized you to contract for? 

Mr. Beacu. That is a right. The farmers did not earn the use of 
the money. 

Senator ELLeENDER. When you made your actual estimates in 1952, 
there was $13 million and what? 

Mr. Beacu. About $13,800,000, but that is not quite the way to 
express it. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Why? ‘That is what I am trying to understand. 
I wonder if we cannot make it plain. In other words, in 1950 we said 
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you contract for so much. I mean rather for 1951. It was not until 
1952 that you could come in and say ‘These are the actual flgures’’? 

Mr. Breacu. Yes, sir. When we got the actual flgures for 1952, we 
found that farmers had not used $13,800,000 of the money that was 
made available to States for the carrying out of the contracts under the 
1951 program as authorized by the Congress 
Senator EiLenper. That was still authorized money and _ not 
‘tually appropriated? 

Mr. Breacnu. It was actually appropriated ; yes, sir 

Senator ELLENDER. It was appropriated? 

Mr. Beacn. And actually made available to the States. 

Senator ELLENprER. It was appropriated in 1952 for 1951? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. 

Senator ELLenpur. Why did we not find that out before? Why 
could we not have found that out before? 

Mr. Breacnu. Because the farmer has until December 31, 1952, to 
determine whether he wants to make claim for practices actually 
carried out, 

Senator ELLeNpER. On the 1951 program? 

Mr. Beacn. The 1951 program; yes, sir. It was only in January 
that we could ask the farmers, the States, to give us the statistics of 
what those were. 

Senator ELLENDER. We are still talking about the 1951 program? 

Mr. Beacu. 1951 program; yes, sir. 

Senator ELyenper. Now the 1951 program you had $13 million 
left. Now let me repeat that because | cannot follow you. In 1950 
we gave you authority to contract for—do you know what the amount 
was? 

Mr. Beacu. The authorization for the 1951 program was $285 
million. The actual appropriation for this program was $260 million 

Senator ELtenper. Now you proceeded to allocate that sum? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, si 

Senator ei To each State? 

Mr. Beacu. Except for the small payment increases; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. When did you gather your figures together to 
get the accurate amount that was due to the farmers for 1951? 

Mr. Bracu. Only at the close of the calendar year 1952, 1 year 
after the expiration of the calendar year 1951. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where did you get your information to get 
your appropriation? 

Mr. Bracu. Ordinarily the actual amount of appropriation is in the 
same amount as the authorization that was granted in the preceding 
year. Just for example this year, ordinarily we would expect to ask 
for an appropriation of $250 million because the authorization that 
Congress granted last year was $250 million. 

The reason we are not doing that is primarily because of two things. 
One is the savings in the 1951 program and the other is the change in 
the nature of the 1954 program. 

Senator Ellender. I understand your reason, but the question I 
am asking you is in 1952 when you came for your actual appropriation 
for 1951, how did you get the information that you needed so much? 

Mr. Bracn. We had no knowledge other than that the program 
would be carried out as authorized by the Congress in the full amount. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Is that the same thing now? 
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Mr. Breacu. The same thing now except for these factors that | 
have mentioned 
Senator ELLenprER. I understand. That is past history, 


1954 APPROPRIATION FOR PURCHASE OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Bracn. No; there is future history also. There is a change 
in the amount of the 1954 appropriation that will be required for 
advance purchases of conservation materials and services as a result 
of the reduction in the authorization for 1954. In other words, the 
change in the nature of the program and types of practices will 
require less use of the 1954 appropriation for those advance purchases 
than otherwise would have been the case 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean fertilizer and materials that you 
use for repeat? 

Mr. Buacu. Yes. The major point being that the appropriation 
finances portions of 2 calendar years, a portion of the past vear, and 
a portion of the current one. 

Senator ELLYNDER. You are coming to us and asking now for how 
much money to pay for 1953? 

\ir. Beacn. We are asking for the (otal of $211,982,000 

Senator E.uenper. Where do you get your information that this 
would be the firure? 

Mr. Breacn. If you will let me take you right on through it, I can 
explain the whole thing to you. 

Senator ELLeNpER. No, no. I understand why about the leftovers 

Mr. Bracu. That is the major part of it, Senator Ellender. We 
know the authorized program is $250 million; we have to carry out that 
program, 

Senator ELLENDER. That was authorized for 1953? 

Mr. Beacu. That includes, of course, the amounts for administra 
tive expense as Well as for program payments 

Senator ELLenper. | understand. 

Mr. Breacu. We have set aside and will have available the money 
to make payment to the farmers. 

Senator ELLenpER. Up to that amount? 

Mr. Beacu. Up to that amount. 

Senator ELLENDER. All right. 

Mr. Beacu. The reason we have it is because we have this money 
that we did not use in 1951. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. That amounted to how much? 

Mr. Bracu. $13,800,000. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. Is that all? 

Mr. Breacu. All we know of now. 

Senator E.tenper. If you add that to the $211 

Mr. Bracu. We have also to add the reduction from the 1952 
program for purchase of advance materials and that was $6,021,797. 

Senator ELLeENDER. I see. 

Mr. Beacu. Now, we have a reduction in the amount that will be 
used out of the 1953 program from the 1953 appropriation for ad 
vance purchases of conservation material. 

Senator ELLENDER. You know that for a fact 
Mr. Breacu. We know that based on this contemplated program 
Senator ELLENDER. You say what? 
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Mr. Beacu. Based on the contemplated program for 1954? 

Senator ELLENDER. Not in the past? 

Mr. Breacn. No, sir. It is $11,297,394. 

Senator Youna. Let me interrupt a minute. If Congress increases 
the authorization for next year— 

Mr. Beacu. That would change these figures. It would not change 
the $13,880,000. 

Senator ELLenpeErR. Just that figure, of course? 


REIMBURSEMENT OF ADVANCES BY CCC 


Mr. Beacu. Yes. We also are taking out of the 1953 appropriation 
an amount that was included in it in the or iginal estimate for individual 
farm contacts which amounted to $5,800,000. That was contem- 
plated in the original estimate. So that we end up with $25,400,018 
that we can use to pay off advances made by Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the fiscal year 1953 instead of 1954 as we originally 
contemplated. 

Senator ELLENDER. But the only amount you are sure of is the 
$13 million plus? 

Mr. Breacu. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. The rest you may come to us for in a future 
appropriation? 

Mr. Beacu. That is right. Now, there is also another amount and 
that is the amount which we are not including in the 1954 appropria- 
tion for advance purchases of conservation materials for the next year. 
In other words, we are reducing it in 1954. 

Senator ELLENDER. I get you. 

Mr. Breacn. That reduction comes down to a net of $28,617,000. 
You add all those figures together and you come up with a reduction 
of $40,454,000 in the amount of the approproation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who is in charge, was in charge, of this pro- 
gram last year? 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wituiams. Charley Mays was Director of the ACP Branch, 
and Mr. Geissler was Administrator of Production and Marketing 
Administration. 

Senator ELtenprR. Was any effort made to do what is now being 
done in regard to using what was not paid out in the past but appro- 
priated? 

Mr. Breacu. Yes, sir; we have done that during that past 2 years. 
We have utilized the amounts that were available to us to reduce the 
amount of appropriation if necessary. 

Senator ELLENDER. You found a good deal more than you did in 
the past? 

Mr. Bracu. That was an unusually large amount, yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why was that? 

Mr. Bracu. I cannot explain it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can anybody explain it? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Mr. Ritchie, do you want to discuss that 1951 
program here, the underearnings? 

Mr. Rircuie. Well, I think it can - attributed to the fact that 
you can never tell any particular year what: the farming plans, 
weather and so forth, how they will affect what the farmers will do. 
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Senator ELLENDER. But you are doing it this year. 

Mr. Rircnre. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. As a matter of fact, you are going into 1954? 

Mr. Rrrcuiz. They have to contemplate that they will carry out 
the practices that they hope to carry out during the year. In 1951, 
an unusually high proportion of those plans faile d to be « ‘ompleted. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is on your actual recovery, I can under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Rrrceute. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. The point is why was not the same method used 
to curtail the appropriations or authorizations for, say, 1953? 

Mr. Beacu. Sir, it was. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you did not go as far as you are going this 
time? 

Mr. Bracu. We know, for example, that we will have some under- 

earnings for the 1952 program. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why could you not get them now and not the 
vear before? 

Mr. Beacu. We know right now that there will be underearnings 
on the 1952 program but we will not know what they are until the end 
of the calendar year 1953. Wedo not bank on them until we have the 
figures. In other words, if we went up to the Congress and asked for 
a reduction in the appropriation in antic ipation of those underear nings 
and those underearnings did not come in, you see where we would be. 

Senator ELLENDER. You would have to come in and increase your 
appropriation for next year. 

Mr. Buacu. We possibly would have to ask for a supplemental. 

Senator Younc. Would you give me that last figure? 

Mr. Bracu. $28 million, Mr. Chairman, was the net amount by 
which we would reduce advance purchases of conservation materials 
and services out of the 1954 appropriation for the ensuing program 
vear. 

Senator Younc. What purchases are those under the recurring 
items? 

Mr. Bracu. They would be primarily related to recurring type 
practices and that is the reason for the reduction. If the program 
were changed as we pointed out a moment ago, this figure would 
change also. The only real sure figure we have is the amount of 
underearnings on the 1951 program cost and, if any, savings on the 
expenses. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Youna. I have heard comments with respect to the high 
administrative costs of this program. Do you have the adminis- 
trative costs for the 1950? 

Mr. Beacu. We have the 1951 costs expressed in terms of work 
performed or almost any way you want to have it expressed. If you 
like, we can supply that table. 

Senator Younc. Would you insert it please and give us some of 
the figures? 

(The table referred to follows: ) 
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COST OF ADMINISTERING PROGRAM 


Mr. Beacu. The figure I have here now is for the 1951 program 
which is the latest completed program. The total average cost per 
county committee for administering the ACP program, and _ this 
includes all the county and community committee work, is $6,596 
per committee. The actual adminisirative cost per acre is 4 cents, 
4.6 cents per acre. The administrative cost per farm was $10 and 
54 cents in total including National, State, county, and community 
expenses. 

Senator Youne. What was the total administrative cost? 

Mr. Bracu. The grand total administrative cost for the program 
as a whole was $24,876,043. That was the actual amount obligated 
for the 1951 program. 

Senator Young. Do you plan to reduce administration costs? 

Mr. Bracn. That will be reduced; yes, sir, by a reasonable amount. 
The actual amount in the 1954 estimate is $26,178,700. That is a 
larger figure than the figure for the 1951 program. This is the esti- 
mate of the total expense, whereas the figure I gave you for 1951 was 
the actual obligation. We did not quite use all the limitation we had 
in 1951. We will probably use something less than the $26 million. 

Senator Younc. What was the administrative cost per farm? 

Mr. Beacn. $10.54 and that is the total for all National, State, 
and county expenses 

Senator Arken. What was the appropriation for 1951, total 
appropriation? 

Mr. Beacn. Just a moment, s 

Senator ELLENDER. $250 million? 

Mr. Beracr. $282,500,000 for the fiscal year 1951, of which 
$26,000,000 was placed in reserve pursuant to section 1214 of the 
General Appropriation Act, 1951. 

Senator Arken. The reason I asked that was I was wondering how 
far down you could go in appropriations before administrative cost 
would make the program impractical. 


Mr. Beacnu. Yes, sir. 


REVISED 1954 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator ELLeNpeR. Now, from information that you have avail- 
able on your 1953 program, vou are $9,400,760 under the amount 
that you could have contracted for. That appears on page 84? 

Mr. Beacu. Of the House notes? 

Senator ELLENDER. Page 84, that is correct. 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir. Sir, that is the difference between the 
original budget estimate 

Senator ELLenperR. I understand and the data that you now have 
available. Now, this amount may, of course, increase; I mean may 
decrease? 

Mr. Bracnu. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, you may be wrong on your 
estimate. Now, under your present program, I want to be sure of 
having it in the record, under your present program you are asking 


for only $140 million rather than the $250 million that we asked for 
last vear? 
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Mr. Beacu. In the way of advance authorization that is correct. 
Senator ELLENDER. That is what I am talking about, in other 
words, contract authorization. 

Mr. Breacu. For 1954, $140 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. | just want to be sure of that. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, if that is true, look on the same page in 
your justification. I notice here where you have adjusted appropria- 
tion 1952 and base for 1954, you have $251,749,866 on ne ct appro- 
priation and on the basis of program authorization $256,500,000 and 
just beneath that $250 million. Where does your $1: 10 willien come 
in? 

Mr. Beacnw. Your $140 million is the advance authorization for 
the 1954 calendar year program. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by revised budget estimate? 

Mr. Bracn. The budget estimate is for the 1953 program only. 

Senator ELLENDER. Fou mean actual payment? 

Mr. Breacn. Yes, si 

Senator ELLENDER. ‘Wherein in this justification are you asking for 
the one hundred forty? 

Mr. Bracnu. It only shows in the language. 

Senator ELLENDER. Only the language? 

Mr. Bracn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Page 87, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. Page what? 

Mr. Roserts. It is in the language of the bill which is shown on 
page 87 of the justification notes. It is the advance venom ition to 
the Department to formulate a program of that amount for the 1954 
crop year. 

Senator E.tenper. I understand. So that what you are really 
doing is substituting for the $250 million you had in last year’s appro- 
priation and placing in lieu thereof $140 million? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russe. I am not quite clear to this table that was fur- 
nished in response to the request that was made at the time Secretary 
Benson was before the committee as to distribution of the fund for 
1954, based on need. Do you have that table before you? 

Mr. Bracn. We passed that table to the chairman, sir. 

Senator Russexii. This table, as I understand the first two columns, 
it gives the figure that will actually get to the hands of the farmer in 
1953 program in the first column, is that correct? 


ALLOCATION TO STATES 


Mr. WituiAMs. The first column, Senator, under the 1953 program 
is the allocation to the States for the present program year. The 
second column is that part of this year’s allocation attributable 
the so-called permanent type practices. The third column is the 
tentative 1954 program estimate of distribution based on the $140 
million program proposal. 

Senator Youna. With the 15 percent provision? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. With the use of the 15 percent provision, that is 
correct. 
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Senator Russetyt. What I really wanted was figures that would 
indicate how this $140 million for 1954 would be allocated as between 
the several States if it were distributed wholly on the basis of need. 
According to your middle column, the second column there, there 
was $56 million allocated under the law that we are appropriating in 
the year 1953. That a not the total amount of your permanent type 
practices, that is your 15 percent, is it not, $56 million in the second 
column? 

Mr. Wituiams. That is the proportionate part of this year’s alloca- 
tion that was attributed to the permanent practices. In other words, 
total needs were used for the 1953 distribution with the 15-percent 
provision applicable thereto. Of that total distribution, the perma- 
nent practice part of it, the permanent practice part of the conserva- 
tion needs, is represented by that second column. 

Senator Russge.y. I am very much opposed to the reduction that 
has been proposed for 1954, but if you are not carrying out that $56 
million worth of permanent practices now, you are going to get on the 
basis of permanent practices, why do you need more than $56 million? 

Mr. Wixurams. Mr. Ritchie will discuss that further. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PERMANENT PRACTICES 


Mr. Rrrenre. That figure in that column is the portion of the $250 
n sw authorization that goes for need for permanent practices. 
There is a higher proportion in the needs for the recurring- and annual- 
type aoa tices. We are actually using for 1953 an estimate as shown 
on that chart. The estimated use for 1953 for permanent-type 
practices is about $107 million in terms comparable to the $56 million 
share. In other words, a higher proportion of the funds for 1953 are 
being used for permanent-type practices than their relative need in the 
total picture. 

Senator Russe.u. | understand that under the 1953 pregram you 
are calculating $107 million on the basis of need. 

Mr. Rrreniz. We are using 

Senator Russetit. What is the $56 million figure? Where does it 
come from? 

Mr. Rirenis. It means that when you take the ratio of the perma- 
nent needs to the total needs and apply those against the allocations 
under an authorization of $250 million, that the part of the 1953 
allocation that is made up by the needs for permanent-type practices 
is $56 million. 

Senator Russeiy. I suppose I am a little obtuse but I still do not 
understand it. You have $107 million here that you are going to allo- 
cate for permanent-type practices in 1953. 

| do not understand how you single out this $56 million figure. 

Mr. Witutams. Senator, I believe the difference is between the 
allocation and the estimated use. This chart is the best estimate we 
could make on the indicated signup for this year. 

The type of practices for which approvals were given by county 
committees, indicates that about $107 million will be actually going 
into the so-called permanent-type practices. 

Senator Russevu. Yes. 

Mr. Wixurams. Whereas the allocation to the States computed 
last year for the 1953 program, the actual allocations are in column 
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1, and in column 2 the portion of the allocation which was attributable 
to the permanent practices is represented by that $56 plus million 
In other words, in 1953 it now appears that instead of $56 plus million 
going into permanent-type practices the actual use will approximate 
$107 million. 

Senator Russe. In other words, according to your contention that 
we are spending about $51 million more in 1953 than we should use 
if you are going to apply it altogether to permanent-type practices? 

Mr. Witurams. If it were spent entirely on the basis of all the 
practices in the conservation needs, which includes repeat types as 
well as permanent type. That was the basis of the allocation for 
1953. Now, of that total list, there is a certain volume of that which 
was the permanent-type practices and they figured into the allocation 
for this vear. The proportional part is represented by this $56 plus 
million. 

Senator Russe... Proportionate part of what? 

Mr. Wiiurams. Of the total allocation to the States based on con- 
servation needs. 

Senator Russeiu. I am sorry but I just do not have it vet. Where 
did you get the $107 million figure? 

Mr. Witurams. The $107 million figure is the estimated figure, 
based on the signup that has taken place since last fall. The report 
that we have had from the State committees indicate that the number 
of signups and the indicated types of practices for which farmers 
have signed up, indicates that approximately $107 million will ac- 
tually go into the permanent-type practice on the’ basis of county 
approvals 

Senator Russeiu. Did you not get your 1953 allocation resulting 
from needs for permanent-type practices from the same reports? 

Mr. WiturAms. No. Yousee, those estimates were made long before 
the signup. These estimates were made last vear of the allocations to 
the States on the basis of conservation needs for the 1953 program, 
they were made well in advance of the signup period this vear 

Senator Young. Could you not prepare a more understandable 
chart? 

Mr. Wiiu1Ams. We would be happy to try, Senator. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I might suggest that in modifying 
the tabulation, if the committee wishes, we could insert the figure 
Senator Russeuu requested, namely, include in the statement not 
only the figures which show the basis for the computation under the 
formula, including the 15-percent limitation carried in the bill, but 
also the State allocation of the $140 million based on need without 
regard to the 15-pereent limitation. 

Senator Russexiv. This fiscal 1953 does not have anything to do 
with $140 million. Do you mean that is what you propose to project 
into 1954? 

PROPOSED 1954 DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Roserts. I was saying that in making up this tabulation we 
might include a column which would show the distribution of $140 
million proposed for the 1954 program based on need without regard 
to the 15-percent limitation. 

Senator Russeiy. That is right. 
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Mr. Roserts. That is what I thought you wanted, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russety. You have been in the Department for some years, 
Mr. Roberts, and you recall that when we had this question up in 1947, 
the dismemberment of ACP program, we cut it down to $150 million 
and that was taken from the Department tables showing distribution 
based purely on need? 


Mr. Roserts. Yes. 


COMPARISON WITH 1947 PROGRAM 


Senator Russeuu. I assume that since you have had a change of 
administration you probably changed your way of figuring but I want 
to see what your figures are so that I can compare them with what we 
had in 1947 when this program was undergoing drastic revision and 
it is proposed to revise it today. I want to see how those figures 
compare. I want to see how you would distribute the $140 million if 
you distributed it all together on the basis of need. In other words, 
we have a kind of dual thing here. The Farm Bureau is urging to 
cut these appropriations, at least the hierarchy of the Farm Bureau, 
and they say it ought to be distributed on need. Now, the proposal 
that the Department makes, they accept the Farm Bureau’s figures 
but they did not accept that proposal of distributing on the basis of 
need. 

They came back with the old 15-percent limitation on need. I 
think that we are at least entitled to know what is being done to the 
farmers in the several States in the distribution of these funds before 
we take up this bill and I want to insist that we get a comprehensive 
chart that an average Senator can understand that would show how 
these funds would be distributed if you distributed the whole $140 
million on the basis of need. 

This chart does not show it. 

Mr. Roserts. These people have the figures. We misunderstood 
the request when Secretary Benson was here. We understood that 
the request was for the distribution of the $140 million based on the 
Department’s recommendation in the revised budget 

But the figures are available and these people can provide it 

Senator Russe. Yes. 

(The information requested is shown in column (3) of table II on 
p 671: 


GUIDE FOR DEVELOPING COUNTY AND STATE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Russet. We had some testimony when the hearing was 
opened on this bill about some instructions or advice or something of 
that nature that was sent down to the several States to serve as a 
basis for their preparation of your so-called permanent type practices 
under the 1954 estimate. I would like to have a copy of whatever 
you sent down to the States furnished for the record. 


Mr. Wrtuiams. Yes, sir. 
The information requested follows: 
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UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
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GvuIDE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTY AND STATE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 1954 
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Approved for the Administrator: 
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Transmitted herewith is ACP Memorandum 5, Development 1, issued by the 
Chief, Agricultural Conservation "Program, which asks for county and State 
recommendations for the 1954 National Agricultural Conservation Program 
Bulletin, and which sets forth a guide for tentative development of State and 
county programs for 1954, 


Initiated by: Distribution Page | 
Agricultural Conservation \ \pril 10, 1953 
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Agriculture— Washington Except Insular 
Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF ACRICULTURI 


ACRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROCRAM 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 
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ACP Memorandum 5 Development 1 


GuIDE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTY AND STATE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 1954 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM, NATIONAL BULLETIN, AND TENTATIVE 
STATE AND CouNTy PROGRAMS 


I. CENERAI 


In keeping with the President’s program for reduction of expenditures to the 
minimum consistent with efficient operation of essential programs, the Department 
has requested the Congress to authorize a 1954 agricultural conservation program 
of $140,000,000, limited to practices of a permanent nature 

ACP assistance is an important part, but only one part of a coordinated effort 
to help landowners and operators to attain soil and water conservation objectives 
The total effort includes research, education, technical assistance, ACP financial 
assistance, and such indirect aids as credit. The best judgment of local groups 
is vital to the successful integration of ACP with other parts of the total conser- 
vation effort. We hope all groups will lend every support to helping the program 
achieve its maximum accomplishment. 

It will not be possible to obtain local recommendations after the scope of the 
1954 program as authorized by the Congress is known. Therefore, consideration 
and development of local recommendations should be undertaken immediately 

State PMA committeemen are to reproduce this memorandum in its entirety 
and make it available to the representatives of each ageney or organization 
participating at the State and county levels in the consideration of reeommenda- 
tions for the 1954 National Bulletin. 


Il. NATIONAL PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


The primary objective of the 1954 agricultural conservation program is to 
provide assistance needed for enduring or permanent type soil and water con- 
servation practices that contribute to the accomplishment of the basie conser- 
vation objective of the Department, namely, ‘‘The use of each acre of agricultural 
land within its capabilities and the treatment of each acre in accordance with its 
needs for protection and improvement.” 

Permanent type practices may be defined as those enduring mechanical and 
vegetative soil and water conservation measures, the benefits of which will con- 
tinue through a period of several years when they are (a) properly applied; and 
(b) properly used and maintained. 
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Certain basic program provisions for application nationally, are necessary 
However, the program must meet local needs Maximum participation by State 
and county groups in the development and administration of the program is 
essential 

It is not necessary to offer financial assistance on all desirable permanent type 
conservation practices Assistance should be at the minimum required for 
necessary performance 

Maximum community benefits should be obtained and, therefore, pooling agree 
ments will be encouraged to solve conservation problems which affect more than 
one farm 


Ii! BASIC OPERATING POLICIES 


For 1953 certain operating policies were prescribed for the broad program of 


soil and water conservation practices For 1954 a modified type of program is 
likely Consequently, basic operating policies necessarily will have to be changed 
substantial] Administrative weaknesses of past programs must be avoided. 


Chere are set out below some basie operating standards on which we desire 
your opinion for 1954: 

1. All farmers and ranchers should be given a reasonable opportunity to request 
assistance considered by them as needed for eligible practices on their farms 

\ well planned series of community meetings participated in by all concerned 


agencies to give farmers full information on the total conservation problem and 
all the means available to meet it, seems essential to farmer understanding of the 
progran \ well publicized enrollment period ending sufficiently in advance of 
the oper r of the program, to allow careful consideration of all requests, seems 


essential for equity of treatment of farmers 
2. Full use should be made of any conservation plans developed for the farm 
It is most desirable that farmers carefully consider the conservation problems 
on their farms, as shown by such plans, before requesting assistance Adherence 
to such plans should be encouraged 
3. A plan for best use of program funds should be formulated and each farmer’s 
request given reasonable consideration in light of it 


It mav be desirable to budge t funds for pooling agreements for spec fie indi idual 


practices or groups of practices, and by seasons or other predetermined periods 
of the program vear 

On the basis of a planned budget assistance could be approved seasonally 
While anticipated underearnings in the early part of the vear could be reflected 
in the budget for the vear as a whole, commitments in exeess of funds are not to 
he mace Consequently. safeguards must be used to assure that comparable 
assistance will be available for practices to be performed during each season 


1. Assistance will be given only for practices for which it is requested by the 
farmer before performance of the practice is started 
Kivery farmer must request assistance before beginning a practice if any assis 


ance is to be given him on it To the extent practicable every farmer should be 
notified of the assistance for each approved practice before performing it After 
necessary determinations of need and practicability have been made, tentatively 
approved assistance could be changed in keeping with the actual needed extent 


of the practice and insofar as unobligated funds permit 


5 Assistance should be approved for practices on a definite guaranteed 
basis only, and on an individual-practice basis only 

Conditional, minimum or factored-on assistance would not likely influence the 
extent of performance of conservation practices under the type program expected 
to be authorized for 1954 If necessary fewer practices for the farm should be 
approved but with substantial assistance for them Farm allowances would not 
be an appropriate means of budgetary control under such a program 

6. Performance reporting date by seasons or periods is necessary 

Each practice approval should have a specified expiration date by which the 
practice should be carried out and performance reported. If due to reasons 
beyond the control of the farmer the practice could not be performed by the 
expiration date the approval could be extended. 
7. Forms.—We believe that a uniform request for assistance should be used in 
all States This form likely should be similar to Form ACP-201: Request for 
Assistance 

\ uniform notice of approved practices and performance report, similar to Form 
ACP-—202-3 (copy attached), seems well suited for 1954. This form could be 
modified to be also the farmer’s request for payment, thereby eliminating a 
separate application for payment form 
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Form ACP-242 seems essential in connection with determining need and prae- 
ticability, and for reporting pertormance 

A budgetary control ledger for posting obligations ageinst the county alloca- 
tion and for posting recoveries (by cancellations of approvals and by performanc 
of less than approved extent) in order to reflect currently the unobligated balance 
of county funds seems essential. 





IV. TIME SCHEDULE FOR DEVELOPMENT AND INITIATION Of} 4 PROGRAM 


There follows a time schedule for the steps necessary betore the 1954 program 
opens. State PMA committees, State conservationists of SCS, and FS r pre 
sentatives for each State should make plans now that will insure completi this 
work on time. 

Time schedule 


By April 20, 19538: PMA State committees to supply copie of this guide to 
other *tate agencies 

By April 30, 19538: PM \ State committees to release tt uide to county 
PMA committees along with a time schedule concurred in by SCS and FS at the 
State level, for developing county group recommendations on the 1954 nationa 
program and for the developing of a tentative 1954 county handbook 

By June 1, 1953: ¢ ounty group re commendations to be submitted by county 
committees to State committees, along with tentative 1954 county handbo« 

By June 15, 1953: State group recommendations on national program to be 
submitted to ACP. Tentative State 1954 handbook to be developed coneur 
rently by State group 

By July 15, 1953: ACP to release 1954 National ACP Bulleti 

By August 15, 1953: All 1954 State handbooks to be submitted to ACP in 
Washington by this date. State group clearance of county handbooks to begin 
immediately after receipt of approved 1954 State handbook 

By November 1, 1953: Joint announcement of county programs by PMA 
SCS, and FS; immediately followed by meetings at courthouse, schools, ete., 1 
explain program to farmers with all agencies participating Immediately there 
after start acceptance by PMA county committeemen of far 
assistance 

By December 10, 1953: Closing date for accepting farmers’ req 


December 10, 1953, through December 31 1953: Considerat \ yunty 
committees of all requests, establishment of necessary budget and issuance of 
approvals 

By January 1, 1954: Official opening of county program n all States and 


counties. 
December 31, 1954: End of 1954 program 


V. LEADERSHIP IN AND SCOPI oO} PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The program, as finally developed, will have a major influence on the conserva 


tion activities of all other local agencies All agencies must be afforded the maxi 
mum opportunity to participate in the formulation of the program at all stages 
Plans for the State and county meetings must be developed joint o that a 


agencies can devote adequate time to them 
Since State and county groups will be developing their recommendations for 
the national ACP and their tentative local programs tor 1954 at the same time 


the agency pattern outlined in section 2 of the 1953 national bulletin is to be fol- 
lowed in all respects in both of these activities The State PMA committee 


shall also invite the State soil-conservation committee (board or commissior 
to have a representative participate in the program discussions of the State group 


VI. CONCURRENT DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAI ACP RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
TENTATIVE STATE AND COUNTY PROGRAMS 


Tentative State and county programs shall be developed concurrently with 
the development of county and State recommendations for the national bulletin. 
Since substantial changes are to be made in the national program for 1954, the 
1953 national bulletin does not seem to be an adequate basis for initiating such 
work. We have set out in section VII herein the conservation practices we believe 
come within the authorities requested of the Congres However, recommenda- 
tions should include any other permanent type soil and water conservation prac- 
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tices on which financial assistance is believed needed to meet local conservation 
problems. Likewise, if you believe some of these practices should not be included 
in the national program recommendations to that effect should be submitted. 

All the proposed national maximum credit rates should be reviewed as to their 
adequacy and any recommendations thereon submitted. 

State recommendations are to be forwarded to ACP in an original and four 
copies. ACP will make any distribution of these copies among other agencies in 
Washington. 

Two factors should be given primary consideration in developing tentative 
county and State programs for 1954: (1) The program is to be limited to permanent 
type practices on which financial assistance is needed in the area to permit the 
achievement of needed conservation, and (2) the necessary supplementary activi- 
ties such as technical services, construction services, supplies and other facilities 
necessary to obtain the initiation of the performance of such practices must be 
made available. 

VII. 1954 NATIONAL ACP PRACTICES PROPOSED 


A. Restrictions on practices included in the 1953 program 


For the 1954 program, assistance for the following measures (which were set 
up as separate practices under the 1953 program) is proposed only as a part of 
the cost of a related conservation practice. 

1. Mineral elements (1953 practice B—5).—Assistance for liming materials and 
commercial fertilizers (including nitrogen) will be authorized only as a part of a 
per-acre rate for establishment of a permanent vegetative cover or permanent 
pasture, and then only for the minimum quantities required for the successful 
establishment of the cover. 

2. Restoring severely eroded farmland to productive use (1953 practice A—8).—See 
proposed 1954 permanent vegetative cover practices. 


3. Riprap or revetment (1953 practice A—7).—See proposed. 1954 erosion control 
or water storage practice. 
1. Removing stone walls or hedgerows (1953 practice A-8—-b).—See proposed 1954 


terracing and contour stripcropping system practices. 

5. Clearing land (1958 practices B-6 and F-6).—See proposed 1954 permanent 
vegetative cover, permanent pasture on noncropland, or planting forest tree 
practices, 

6. Site preparation to facilitate natural reseeding of forest trees (1953 practice 
F—7).—See proposed 1954 practice for improving a stand of forest trees. 


B. Maximum rates of assistance 


For most practices the maximum rate of assistance proposed is 50 percent of the 
average cost of the items noted. No maximum amounts per unit are proposed 
nationally. These may be established for use in States or counties, where prac- 
ticable and needed. 

For practices of establishing permanent vegetative cover, including permanent 
pasture on noncropland, the rate of assistance in county handbooks shall be a 
specified amount per acre and shall cover all eligible required items of cost except 
grading, shaping, and filling. Where there are very substantial variations in 
costs among counties or between townships or areas within a county, it will be 
necessary to set the rates on a county, township, or area basis. Separate rates 
(but not separate practices) may be set up for earth moving and land clearing 
where authorized. 

Credit rates in county programs are to be expressed in dollars and cents for 
specific units of each practice. The State handbook should generally express 
maximum credit rates in the same manner as they are stated in the national 
bulletin, thus being the maximum rates for the State within which specific county 
rates will be approved by the State group. 


LAND CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


A. Practices for the prevention of erosion 


A-1. Constructing terraces to detain or control the flow of water and check soi 
erosion on sloping land.—Necessary protective outlets or waterways must be 
provided. Assistance for outlets or waterways may be authorized under practice 
A-5. Assistance may be authorized for removing stone walls or hedgerows only 
where such removal is necessary to the establishment of an effective terrace 
system. 

Mazimum assistance —(1) 50 percent of the average cost of construction of the 
terraces 
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(2) 50 percent of the cost of removal of stone walls or hedgerows, as determined 
by the county committee. 

(This practice covers 1953 practices A-1 and A-8-b. When assistance is 
authorized for the removal of stone walls and hedgerows, the 1954 wording would 
require the completion of both the removal operations and the establishment of the 
terrace system within the 1954 program year 

A-2. Constructing diversion terraces, ditches, or dikes to intercept runoff and divert 


excess water to protected outlets Necessary protective outlets or waterways must 
be provided. Assistance for outlets and waterways may be authorized under 
practice A—-5 

Mazimum assistance.—50 percent of the average cost of earth moving 

(This practice is the same as 1953 practice A—2, except for changes in wording 
which are intended to point out more clearly the purpose of the practice. This 


practice is primarily for controlled disposal of excess water to prevent erosion and 
should be distinguished from practice D—6, which is primarily for making effective 
beneficial use of water.) 

A~3. Constructing outlets, chutes, drop spillways, or drop inlets for channel 


0 
gully protection and to dispose of excess water without causing erosion Vazimum 
assistance. 1) Fifty percent of the average cost of materials, other than riprap 
or revetment materials, used in the permanent structure, excluding forms 

(9 


2) Fifty percent of the average cost of riprap or revetment, including installa- 
tion. 

(This practice.covers 1953 practices A-5 and A-7. No separate rates of assist- 
ance are provided for pipe, log dams, wire-bound mulch, and wire dams as was 
done in practice A—5 under the 1953 program. However, assistance may be 
authorized for such materials under the 1954 practice at not to exceed 50 percent 
of the average cost of the material 

A-4. Constructing erosion control or sediment retention dams to prevent or hea 


qullying and to retard or reduce runoff of wate) Necessary fencing and seeding or 
sodding to protect the structure and to provide filter strips shall be specified in 
the State handbook. No assistance will be given for fencing materials. Assist- 
ance for seeding or sodding dams may be authorized under practice A—8 
Maximum assistance.—(1) Fifty percent of the average cost of moving earth 


in the construction of dams, wings, and walls 

(2) Fifty percent of the average cost of materials, other than riprap materials, 
used in the permanent structure, excluding forms 

(3) Fifty percent of the average cost of riprap, including installation 

(This practice covers 1953 practices A-6 and A-7. No separate rates of assist- 
ance are provided for pipe, rock, or rock and brush dams, and wire diversions as 
was done in practice A—6 under the 1953 program. However, assistance may be 
authorized for such materials under the 1954 program at not to exceed 50 percent 
of the average cost.) 

A-5. Establishing permanent sod waterways to dispose of excess water withou 
causing erosion.—The maximum and minimum widths of the waterways for which 


assistance will be allowed must be specified in the State handbook Minimum 
seeding rates, eligible seeds, and proportions of grass and legume seeds in eligible 
mixtures, minimum requirements for cultural operations in preparing the land 


for seeding and other steps essential to successful establishment of the practice 
must be specified in the State or county handbook 

Maximum assistance.—(1) Fifty percent of the average cost of establishing the 
vegetative cover, including seedbed preparation, plus 50 percent of the average 
cost delivered to farm of the minimum application of approved liming materials, 
shown by soil tests to be needed, and commercial fertilizers required for establish- 
ment of the cover. 

(2) Fifty percent of the average cost of grading, shaping, or filling 

(This practice covers 1953 practices A-4 and B-5. Assistance for liming 
materials and commercial fertilizers (including nitrogen) is limited to the minimum 
application required for establishment of the cover. The cost of seedbed prepara- 
tion may be considered in determining the assistance for the practice. Liming 
materials may be approved only where shown to be necessary by a soil test.) 

A-6. Establishing a permanent cover of perennial legumes, or perennial grasses, 
or a mixture of legumes and perennial grasses in orchards and vineyards for control 
of erosion.— Minimum seeding rates, eligible seeds, and proportions of grass and 
legume seeds in eligible mixtures, minimum requirements for cultural operations 
in preparing the land for seeding, and other steps essential to successful establish- 
ment of the practice must be specified in the State or county handbook. Volunteer 
stands and acreages cut for hay are not eligible. 


32382—53——42 
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Vaximum assistance Fifty percent of the average cost of establishing the 
vegetative cover, including seedbed preparation, plus 50 percent of the average 
cost delivered to farm of the minimum application of approved liming materials, 
shown by soil tests to be needed, and commercial fertilizers required for establish- 
ment of the cover. 


This practice covers 1953 practices A-13 and B-—5 Assistance for liming 
materials and commercial fertilizers (including nitrogen) is limited to the mini 
mum application required for establishment of the cover The cost of seedbed 


preparation may be considered in determining the assistance for the practice 
Liming materials may be approved only where shown be a soil test to be 


necessary 


\ 7 Establish ing a permane nt cove of pe nnial legume or grasses, or mixtures 
of equm2s and perenni li grasses on severeiy ¢ od d aban lon 1 cropland or on cull 
vated land so s ibject lo erosion, o7 with soils so shallow. alkaline, or incapab e of 
drainaq that the Use hould he change l from cultivacion to permane nt cove Mini 


mum seeding rates, eligible seeds and proportions of grass and legume seeds in 
eligible mixtures, minimum requirements for cultural operations in preparing 


the land for seeding, and other steps essential to successful establishment of the 


practice must be specified in the State or county handbook \pplicable only 
on lands unsuited for cultivation. Not applicable on lands where strip or placer 
mining operations have been carried out or on land where sod has been removed 

Maximum assistance 1) Fifty percent of the average cost of establishing the 


vegetative cover, including seedbed preparation, plus 50 percent of the average 
cost delivered to farm of the minimum application of approved‘liming materia] 
shown by oil tests to be needed, and commercial fertilizers required for estab 


lishment of the cover 





2) Fifty percent of the average cost of grading, shaping or filling 





9 4 








his practice covers 1953 practices A—3 (for vegetative cover use only), A-14 
B-2 (for erosion control only), and B-5, when required for establishment onl 
and extends eligibility to soils so shallow, alkaline, or incapable of drainage that 
their use should be changed from cultivation to permanent cover. Liming 
materials may be approved only where shown to be necessary by a soil test 

A-8. Hstablis] nq permanent egetation to stabilize and protect qullies, dams 
( es ( dive or itches. ad ye ditches ind field bo Minimum 
seeding rates, eligible seeds, and proportions of grass and legume seeds in eligible 
mixtures, Minimum requirements for cultural operatio! n preparing the land 


for seeding, and other steps essential to suecessful establishment of the practice 





must be specified in the State or country handbook \ssistance may be given 
inder this practice for establishment of filter strips to minimize siltation of diver 
sions and ponds. Consideration should be given to choice of plants favorable to 
wildlife On diversion filter strips and field borders the maximum and minimum 


widths of strips for which assistance will be allowed must be specified in the State 
handbook 

Marimum assistance Fifty percent of the average cost of establishing the 
the average 
cost delivered to farm of the minimum application of approved liming materials, 


shown by soil tests to be needed, and commercial fertilizers required for establish- 


vegetative cover, including seedbed preparation, plus 50 percent of 


ment of the cover 

Th Ss practice covers 1953 practices \ 18, B mi for erosion control only 
B-—5 when required for establishment only, and seedings under A--6, C—2-e, D-6 
and E-1l-a. Liming materials may be approved only where shown by a soil 
test to be necessary 

A—9, Jnitial establishment of improved permanent pasture for runoff and erosion 


, , 
control on noncropland by seeding, sodding or sprigging perennial grasses, perennia 


lequmes, or mixtures of legumes and perennial grasses This practice is applicable 
only on noncropland suitable for and to be used permanently for pasture, where 
the present vegetative cover is inadequate for runoff and erosion control This 


practice is not eligible on land occupied by a merchantable stand of timber or 
pulpwood or which, if cleared, would be suitable for cultivation 

Assistance will be limited to the initial establishment of an improved stand of 
perennial pasture grasses, perennial legumes, or mixtures of legumes and perennia 
grasses, This practice is eligible only on land where it is determined that com 
plete seedbed preparation, as for a new pasture, and a full seeding are necessary 
maintenance of improved pasture will not qualify 

Ninimum seeding rates, eligible seeds, and proportions of grass and legume 
seeds in eligible mixtures, minimum requirements for cultural operations in pre- 
paring the land for seeding, and other steps essential to successful establishment 
of the practice must be specified in the State or county handbook 
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Mazimum assistance.—(1) Fifty percent of the average cost of establishing the 
pasture including seedbed preparation, plus 50 percent of the average cost de- 


livered to farm of the minimum application of approved liming materials, shown 
by soil tests to be needed, and commercial fertilizers required for establishment of 
the pasture. 

2) Fifty percent of the average cost of necessary land clearing 


(This practice covers 1953 practices B-3, B—5 when required for establishment 
only, and B-6, but is limited to initial establishment and only on noneropland 
When assistance is authorized for clearing, the 1954 wording would require the 
completion of both the clearing and seeding within the 1954 program year 
Liming materials may be approved only where shown by a soil test to be neces- 
‘ary 

\ 10. Initial establishme nt on cropland oO} pe reé nnial legun es or perenn il grasses 
orn mriures of legumes and pe ennial grasses tow prove so l sir ire, pe ie thilit 
or water holding capacity, as a part of a crop rotation. This practice 1s applicable 
only in counties, or parts of a county where it is determined ths 
perennial legumes, or mixtures of legumes and perennial gra 
erally used in crop rotations for soil improvement 

(Assistance on the individual farm will be limited to cropland needing such plant 
ings for improvement of soil structure, permeability, or water holding capacity and 
on such land to an ecreage which together with the acreage of such plantings on 
the farm at the beginning of the 1954 program will not exceed 25 percent of the 
cropland on the farm. 

Minimum seeding rates, eligible seeds and proportions of grass and legume seeds 
in eligible mixtures, the minimum requirement for cultural steps essential to sue- 
cessful establishment of the practice, and the minimum period req iired for 
maintaining the plantings must be specified in the State or county handbook 





perennial ¢ 





are not how gen- 


Vaximum assistance Fifty percent of the average cost of seed or other plant- 
ing materials, plus fifty percent of the average cost delivered to the farm of the 
minimum application of approved liming materials, shown by soil tests to be 
needed, and commercial fertilizers required for establishment 

This is a new practice and includes seedings for hay or pasture and applica- 
tions of lime and fertilizers required for the establishment Liming materials 
may be approved only where shown by a soil test to be necessary Che practice 
does not include winter legume cover or annual green manure seedings 

A-11. Establishing an imp oved egetati e cover on rangeland seeding adapt d 


perennial grasses, perennial legumes, or other range forage plants necessary to 
provide adequate soil protection on rangeland and in accordance with the pro 





visions of an approved range-management plan. Minimum seeding rates 
eligible seeds, and proportions of grass and legume seeds in eligible mixtures 
must be specified in the State or county handbook. Seeded areas shall not be 


grazed until the stand is well established, and no assistance will be given if it is 
determined that the area seeded is overgrazed. 

Maximum assistance.—Fifty percent of the average cost of establishing the 
improved vegetative cover, including seedbed preparation 

(This practice is the same as 1953 practice C—1—e except for the requirement 
with regard to a range-management plan It does not include fencing 

A-—12. Establishing contour stripcropping on nonterraced land (Guidelines 
be established and all cultural operations performed as nearly as practics 





the contour. The types of eligible protected and protective crops and uses 
must be specified in the State handbook. ‘The crop stubble or crop residue must 
be left standing over winter, or a winter cover crop established, or necessary 
protective tillage operations carried out, on acreage devoted to row crops No 
assistance will be given under this practice for any acreage for which assistance 
was given for establishing contour or cross-slope stripcropping under a previous 
program. Assistance may be authorized for removing stone walls or hedgerows 
only where such removal is necessary to the establishment of an effective contour 
stripcropping system. 

Maximum assistance.—(1) Three dollars per acre in the stripcropping system 

(2) Fifty percent of the cost of removal of stone walls or hedgerows, as deter- 
mined by the county committee 

(This practice covers 1953 practices A-8—a, A-8—b, and A—9-—a, using the rate 
for A-9—-a. No assistance will be given for contour or cross-slope farming row 
crops or drilled or close-sown crops. When assistance is authorized for the re- 
moval of stone walls or hedgerows, the 1954 wording would require the completion 
of both the removal operations and the establishment of the stripcropping system 
within the 1954 program year. 
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A-13. Establishing field stripcropping to protect soil from wind erosion.—The 
maximum and minimum widths of the strips and the types of eligible protected 
and protective crops and uses must be specified in the State handbook. The 
crop stubble or crop residue must be left standing over winter, or a winter cover 
crop established, or necessary protective tillage operations carried out, on acreage 
devoted to row crops. No assistance will be given under this practice for any 
acreage for which assistance was given for establishing field stripcropping under a 
previous program. 

Vaxrimum assistance.—Two dollars per acre 

This practice is the same as 1953 practice A—-10 except that assistance is limited 
to acreages on which field stripcropping is being established under the 1954 pro- 
gram to protect soil from wind erosion 

A—14. Planting orchards, vineyards, bush fruits, or perennial vegetables on the 
contour to prevent erosion—Marimum assistance.—(1) Five dollars per acre for 
orchards, vineyards, or asparagus. 

(2) Three dollars per acre for bush fruits or perennial vegetables other than 
asparagus, 

This practice is the same as 1953 practice A—8-f.) 

A-—15. Stream bank or shore protection, channel clearance, enlargement, or realine- 
ment, or constructing floodways, levees, or dikes, to prevent erosion or flood damage to 
farmland—Channel clearance is limited to small watercourses. Levee or dike 
construction is limited to structures of low height along small watercourses or 
to protect farmland from overflow or backwater. This practice shall not be 
approved in cases where there is any likelihood that it will create an erosion or 
flood hazard to other adjacent land, or where its primary purpose is to bring new 
land under cultivation. 

Varimum assistance Fifty percent of the cost of the clearing, earthmoving, 
and protective measures. 

This practice is the same as 1953 practice A—-16 except for changes in wording 
which permit the construction of small levees or dikes along areas subject to 
overflow or backwater and includes 1953 practice A—7. 


B. Practices for the establishment and protection of farm woodland 


B-1. Planting, interplanting, or replanting trees or shrubs on farmland for wind- 
breaks, shelterbelts, erosion control, or watershed protection.— Assistance will not be 
given for planting orchard trees, or for plantings for ornamental purposes. If 
shrubs are used, those that benefit wildlife should be given preference wherever 


practicable. Plantings must be protected from fire and grazing. 
Assistance may be authorized for clearing land occupied largely by scrubby 
brush of no economic value to permit planting of desirable tree species Phe 


eligible clearing methods and the maximum average slope on which the clearing 
may be carried out must be specified in the State handbook. Technical assistance 
must be utilized to determine the suitability of the land for clearing and the 


measures necessary to prevent erosion, Necessary erosion-preventive measures 
must be carried out. 

Maximum assistance —(1) Fifty percent of the average cost of trees and plant- 
ing, including land preparation, 


(2) Fifty percent of the average cost of land clearing. 

This practice covers 1953 practices F—1 and F-6. The 1954 wording would 
require the completion of both clearing and planting within the 1954 program year, 
when assistance is authorized for clearing.) 

B-2. Improving a stand of forest trees.—Assistance may be given only for (1) 
thinning, (2) pruning crop trees, (3) release of desirable tree seedlings by remov- 
ing or killing competing and undesirable vegetation, and (4) site preparation for 
natural reseeding. 

The minimum stand of desirable species which must be present in order for the 
acreage to be eligible must be specified in the State handbook. No assistance 
will be given for any area from which merchantable products are harvested in the 
process of carrying out the practice, unless the county committee determines that 
the primary purpose of the operation was the improvement of the residual stand 
of trees. The area must be protected from fire. Where seedlings are present or 
needed the area must be protected from grazing. Assistance for site preparation 
will be limited to areas which have a sufficient number of desirable seed trees for 
natural reseeding, which will not restock unless brush, dense litter, and other 
material on the forest soil is broken up or removed so that soil is exposed, and on 
which the seed trees will be left until the area is restocked. Where necessary, 
erosion-preventive measures must be carried out. Approved technical forestry 
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standards must be utilized. No assistance will be given under this practice on 
any acreage on which assistance under this practice was given under a previous 
program. 

Maximum assistance.—Fifty percent of the average cost of approved timber 
stand improvement measures. 

(This practice covers 1953 practices F-2 and F-7 


C. Practices for the protection of established vegetative cover 


C-1. Controlling competitive plants and shrubs necessary to provide adequate 
vegetative cover for soil protection on rangeland.—Eligible plants and control 


measures must be specified in the State handbook No assistance will be given 
if it is determined that the area is overgrazed. The practice must be performed 
in accordance with the provisions of an approved range-management plan. On 
areas where it is determined that the control of competitive plants will reduce 


the vegetative cover to such an extent as to induce erosion, the practice will not 
be approved unless followed by seeding. 

Vazximum assistance.—Fifty percent of the average cost 

(This practice is the same as 1953 practice C-l-e, except that it is applicable 
only to rangeland.) 

C-—2. Constructing or deepening wells for livestock water to obtain proper distri- 
bution of livestock to prevent overgrazing.—Adequate storage facilities must be 
provided. Pumping equipment must be installed, except for atresian wells. 
Assistance will not be given for wells constructed at or for the use of headquarters. 
On rangeland the practice must be performed in accordance with the provisions 
of an approved range-management plan. 

Mazimum assistance.—Fifty percent of the aver: 
including installation of the casing. 

This practice is the same as 1953 practice C-—2-a 

C-3. Developing springs or seeps for livestock water to obtain proper distribution 
of livestock to prevent overgrazing.—On rangeland the practice must be performed 
in accordance with the provisions of an approved range-management plan 

Mazimum assistance.—(1) Fifty percent of the cost of excavating earth, rock, 
and gravel. 

(2) Fifty percent of the cost of materials used in the permanent structure, exclud- 
ing forms. 

This practice is the same as 1953 practice C-2—b 


» cost of drilling and casing, 





C—4. Constructing, enlarging, or sealing dams, pits, or ponds for livestock water to 
obtain proper distribution of livestock to prevent overgrazing Necessary fencing and 
seeding or sodding to protect the dam and to provide filter strips shall be specified 
in the State handbook No assistance will be given for fencing materials or for 


cleaning or maintaining an existing structure. On rangeland the practice must 
be performed in accordance with the provisions of an approved range-management 


plan. Assistance for seeding or sodding dams and filter strips may be authorized 
under practice A-8 
Mazimum assistance.—(1) Fifty percent of the average cost of earth moving 





(2) Fifty percent of the average cost of materials other 
materials used in the permanent structure, excluding forms. 


iprap or revetment 


3) Fifty percent of the average cost of riprap or revetment, including installa- 
tion. 

This practice covers 1953 practices C-2-c, A-7, and C-—2-f except that no 
assistance is authorized for fencing. Assistance for seeding or sodding dams may 


be authorized under practice A-8. 

C—5. Installing pipetines for livestock water to obtain proper distribution of 
livestock to prevent overgrazing on rangeland.—The practice must be performed in 
accordance with the provisions of an approved range-management plan 

Marimum assistance.—Fifty percent of the average cost of pipe 

(This practice is the same as 1953 practice C—2—d 


WATER CONSERVATION AND DISPOSAL PRACTICI 


D. Practices for the conservation of agricultural water 


D-1. Reorgani zing farm irrigation systems to conserve water and prevent 210 








The reorganization must be carried out in accordance with a written plan approved 
by the responsible technician. No assistance will be given for cleaning a ditch, for 
repairs or replacement of existing structures, for maintenance, or for structures 


installed for crossings or other structures primarily for the convenience of the 
farm operator. 
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mum assistance ] Fifty percent of the average cost of moving earth 


el, or rock in the construction or enlargement of permanent ditches, dikes, or 

















2) Fifty percent of the average cost of materials used in the permanent struc 
tures, excluding forms, in the construction or installation of siphons, flumes, drops 
r chut weirs, division boxes, turnouts, permanently located pipe, and similar 
tructures needed 
3) Fifty perce of the avera nstallatic if perma 
entlv located ain lines and st lf 
This practice is the ame as that 1 assistance 
authorized for portable pipe 
D-2. | } and for mor ficient e of wlio ater or to prevent i 
N i tance W be given for floatir r carrving out this practi ‘ v land 
f ‘ tance for leveling, other than by benchland plowing, was nder 
4 pre rar Not applical nectl A ul land for which water 
i t ‘ 
] fa Fifty percent of the a e cost of earth m« ; 
I prac eis the same as 1953 pract D—h—a Noa ce is authorize 
f restoratio f vrade as ant rized 1953 practice [)—5-—1 
1-3. Const toy er 0 1 ’ tay pit or ponds to 10alLo ’ 
Necessary fenci i seeding or sodding to protect the structure and to provide 
fiite t i m™ fied in the State handhboo Noa anit I He give 
for fer r materials or for cleaning or maintaining existing structures \ssistance 
for seed . iding dams and filter strips mav be thorized ler practice 
A O ASSI i ill be ive for the excavation of pits for the interceptior 
of nde re 1 water 
VJ nu f ( ] rift percent of the average ¢ t of earth movins 
2) Fi percent ol average cost ol iterial ‘ er than riprap and re 
vetment 1 eria ised in the permanent ture, excluding for 
Fift perce t ot the ave ige cost of riprap or revetment ineludi installa 
tl 
l To er 1953 practice [)—f \—-7. and 7. except at no a 
s Anice ( ror Tene \ ance Tor edi r i 4 i 
he authorized r practi \-8 
D-—4. 7 fio } la Dp t ere ar 0 of f 1 
I r f ited to ditenhe that are proper! cated and construct 
t 1 pal} fa I g irri tor te Where turn ts, drop ite b 
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{ ethed h is lined 
VJ ” ma ; Fift percent of the average « t of nig ate il 
I} pra e is the ame as 1953 practice D-—8 Assistance f turnouts 
dre et iv be authorized or inder practice D-—1 1 par f rgani 
t i r irrigation Syst 
D-5. | } p pitti 0 f ) Dp aorartU 
la prevent se tard noff, and improve water 7 tratior Che operatior 
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7 , if ai f average cos 
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stance will be limited to construction or enlargement of per- 


manent ditches and structural work necessary to the proper functioning of the 


ditches No assistance will be given for cleaning or maintaining a ditch or for 
structure stalled for crossings or other structures primarily for the convenience 


due consideration 





of the farm operator In the installation of drainage 
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shall be given to the maintenance of wildlife Assistance for seeding or sodding 
flumes and ditch banks may be authorized under practice A-8 

Maximum assistance (1) Fifty percent of the average cost of earth moving 

(2) Fifty percent of the average cost of materials used in the permanent str 
tures, excluding forms 

(This practice is the same as 1953 practice E—l—a, except that assistance for 
seeding, sodding or sprigging if required may be authorized under practice A-8 

E-2. Installing underground drainage systems to dispose of exc ule \ 
ance will be limited to installation of tile or other approved underground condu 
and structural work necessary to the proper functioning of the system No 
assistance will be given for repairing or maintaining existing drains 

Maximum assistance.—Fifty percent of the average cost of material delivered 
to the farm and 50 percent of the average cost of installatio: 

(This practice is the same as 1953 practice E-1—b 

E-3 Shap ng or land grad na to pern Lt effective irface ra Le \ tance 
will not be given on any acreage on which assistance was given for this practice 
under a previous program or for maintaining existing structure (ssistar 
will not be given on any acreage where the shaping or grading is performed by 
normal farm tillage equipment 

Maximum assistance.—Fifty percent of the average cost of eart! 

(This practice is the same as 1953 practice E—1—« 

SPECIAL PRACTICI 

F. Practices to meet pecial conservation need 

F-1, Special conservation practice To permit further local adapta fa 
county program to the conservation needs in the county, the Chief, ACP, up 
recommendation of the State and county committees and designated repr 
atives of the Soil Conservation Service and Forest Service at both the cour 
and State levels, may approve for use in the county practices included in tl 
section for which there is need locally but which are not lected for use 


the State 

Mazximum assistance. The maximum assistance for the practice f fort 
this section 

(This practice is the same as 1953 practice G—1 

Senator Russetut. Have any of the States responded as yet to 
those? 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Senator, this past week we have met in a 
series of meetings, as we discussed a little earlier here today, with 
groups all over the United States—the chairman of the PMA com 
mittees, the executive officers, the directors of extension and SCS 
representatives at four locations—Denver, Chicago, New York City 
and New Orleans—discussing the suggestions that had been sent out 
in that tentative guide for 1954 program and pointing out to them that 
the suggestions contained there for the formulation of the programs 
at the State and county level required that the same groups that gave 
consideration to that matter last year were expected again to give 
consideration to the type of program that they wanted in the States, 
and to make recommendations with respect to what the 1954 program 
ought to be and that this guide was simply to make suggestions upon 
which they could base their suggestions and that it did not mm any wa) 
limit the types of suggestions or recommendations that they might 
want to make either with respect to the national program or with 
respect to their own county or state program. 


PERMANENT TYPE PRACTICES OF THE ACP PROGRAM 


Senator Russe.iu. Could you outline briefly for the committee you 
concept of permanent practices of this program? 

Mr. Witurams. I would be very glad to do that In fact, I have it in 
my tentative statement. 
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Senator Russeiu. You can refer to any notes you have. 

Mr. Wruiuiams. I believe there are three principles involved, 
Senator. ‘The first would be enduring and permanent type mechan- 
ical and vegetative practices whose benefits will continue through a 
period of several years when (a) they are properly applied where 
needed to obtain the conservation objective and (b) where they are 
adequate ‘ly maintained. 

The second principle is, practices needed for conservation purposes 
but which would not likely be initiated in an area by farmers without 
financial assistance. 

Third, practices which although essential to the public welfare 
will not return sufficient short term economic benefits to the farmer 
to provide the necessary encouragement to him to install them. 

Those are the three broad principles that we have thought about 
with respect to a so-called enduring type of conservation work 

Senator Russeuu. Is that substantially what you told the State 
committees? 

Mr. Wiuiutams. This is exactly what I told the State committees. 


FORMULA T SED IN DISTRIBUTING ACP FUNDS TO STATES 


Senator Russe.y. Now, in noticing your figure here in column 
3 of this chart, this table, that you gave us, that in the distribution 
of funds in the 1954 program you have it broken down by States. 
What basis was employed on that? 

Mr. Witurams. This is in accordance with 

Senator Russeii. Did you use permanent type practices as a yard- 
stick or did you use part of the distribution heretofore had or just 
how did vou arrive at this figure? 

Mr. Wiiurams. The conservation-needs formula was used but the 
tvpe of practices that were taken into account in this tentative alloca- 
tion were the so-called permanent types of practices 

Senator Russeiu. I am not familiar with farming practices all over 
the country but these figures are rather interesting to me. I notice 
here in the State of Illinois where their representatives insist that 
they do not need any program at all, and have for several years, 
that it is just a handout and they take a much less percentage 
cut than in the State of Vermont. Some of the Vermont farmers 
think that they need a conservation program and for that reason | 
cannot understand what formula you use to apply this distribution. 
Illinois gets a reduction percentagewise and a number of other States. 
[ have driven through Illinois. North Dakota, for example, they insist 
that they do not need it. It is all a lime and phosphate job in Tilinois 
vet their figure stands up very well when you go to estimate your 1954 
figure for permanent type practices. I would like to have the written 
formula that you used to produce this tentative 1954 program inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. WriuraMs. Yes, sit 


(The information requested follows 
| 


DISTRIBUTION oF ACP FuNnps AMONG STATES 


The Appropriation Act for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1948, directed that the funds available under the 1948 ACP for assistance to 
farmers be distributed among States: ‘“* * * in accordance with their conserva- 
tion needs as determined by the Secretary: Provided further, that the proportion 
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allocated to any State shall not be reduced more than 15 per centum from the 
1946 distribution * * *’. This same formula was included in the appropriation 
acts for fiscal years 1949 and 1950. For fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953, the same 
formula was included except that the provision for minimum allocations was 
changed to read as follows: ‘““* * * except that the proportion allocated to any 
State shall not be reduced more than 15 per centum from the distribution for the 
next preceding program year 7 wr 

The conservation needs estimates which have been used in applying this formula 
with respect to each of the programs, 1948 through 1953, were determined by the 


Secretary. The method used in determining such needs has been the same each 
vear; howe ver, some changes in the estimates have been made from time to tim 
to reflect more accurate and more up-to-date information. Estimates used for 


allocating 1948 program funds were obtained in the fall of 1947 and were based 
on several previous studies, together with the latest technical information avai 

able at that time. The figures have been revised several times since then to reflect 
later information and improve their accuracy A complete review of the data 
was made prior to allocating funds tor the 1950 program and revisions were mad 
at that time. Some additional revisions to more accurately reflect current needs 





were made in 1951 prior to allocating 1952 program funds. The basic method t 
obtain the conservation needs estimates is as follows 

First, an estimate of the amount of each conservation measure included in the 
national ACP was obtained for each State These estimates are expressed in the 
unit of measure applicable to the practice, such as acres, miles, cubic yards, et 
These estimates were obtained through State committees who prepared the 
estimates in consultation with technical committees in each State Kivery 


effort was made to obtain estimates which representatives of all agricultural! 
agencies in the State agreed was a reasonable figure based on the 9 st and best 


information available. After these estimates of the amount of eac onservatior 
measure were obtained for each State, it was necessarv to convert the quantitie 
which were expressed in various units of measurement, into a common unit which 


could be used as an overall measure of the total conservation need with respect 
to the practices included in the national ACP. This was done by converting the 





units of the various practices into a “credit value’’ expressed in dollar The 
rate of ACP assistance authorized in the national program was multiplied by the 
extent needed to obtain this ‘‘credit value.’’ For practices which last more than a 
single year, it was necessary to determine the portion of the total need whic} 
should be considered as the need for a single year Bi ter at pp 
uniformly by States. The summation of thes« { al figur 
therefore represent annual needs expressed terms o of a ta 
1954 agricultural conservation program 

The tentative distribution of funds for the proposed 1954 program is based o1 


the conservation needs data which were used in allocating funds for the 1953 
eA 
t 


program. However, since the proposed program for 195 
assistance for the annual and recurring type practices, the needs for the permanent- 


would not provide 





type practices (as tentatively set up) were the only needs considered in arriving 
at the State distribution for the 1954 progran In other words, the list of prac 
tices tentatively considered as being in the permanent classification was segregated 
from the practice needs for all practices used in 1953. This principle is In line 
with the policy which has been used in previous years to consider the needs for 
only those practices included in the national program. The annual assistance 
needed (which is that part of the total assistance needed as used for the 1953 
program, represented by the permanent-type practices) was used as the basis for 
distributing the proposed 19: 54 program funds. These data are shown in colum1 
(1) of the following table. 

Allocations determined on this basis and with comparisons are also shown below 
For comparison the second column shows the allocations which each State would 
receive, using the conservation needs for the permanent-type practices (as tenta 
tively being considered) without regard to a minimum provisio1 The third 


column shows the State distribution based on these same conservation needs, 
except that the minimum provision was applied to prevent any State’s propor- 
tionate part of the 1954 allocation from being reduced more than 15 percent fron 
that State’s proportionate part of the 1953 total. For example, if a State in 1953 
received 5 percent of the national total, that State’s proportionate part of the 
1954 total would not be reduced more than 15 percent, irrespective of its con- 
servation needs. Its 1954 minimum allocation would therefore be 4.25 percent 
(5 percent minus 15 percent of 5 percent) of the 1954 national tota 
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lg cullural conservation program, conservalion necds for permanent ‘ype praciices 
and indicated 1954 allocation 


{In thousands of dollars] 
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OPERATIONS OF PMA STATE AND COUNTY COMMITTEES 


Senator Russexv. I notice in the press that there is a movement 
underfoot or perhaps it has already been adopted of putting in each 
agricultural county some kind of permanent employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to direct various programs there including this 
conservation program. 

I assume that would be under your direction, would it not, if that 
is done? 

Mr. WruuraMms. No, sir, it would not, Senator. The State com- 
mittees who are appointed by the Secretary and county committees 
who are elected as has been done in the past are under the admini- 
trative direction of Mr. Gordon, Administrator for the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

Senator Russeiu. Certainly if you bave charge of this program 
you have been fully advised as to what is proposed. They would not 
leave you in the dark as to how they propose to administer it in the 
county? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That is correct. 

Mr. Bracu. Senator Russell, I think there may be some misunder- 
standing in what you said there. There are 11 States in which it 
was the custom to use county committeemen full time. The change 
that was made was to place all county committeemen on the same 
basis, in other words, utilize them only on a when-actually-employed 
basis. 


Senator YounG. Let me get that straight There were 11 
States 
Mr. sACH. In which that was the custom 


lenatex YounG. Do you mean in which county committeemen 
were employed full time? 
Mr. Beacu. All or most of the time 


FULL-TIME COUNTY COMMITTEEMEN 


Actually there were 1,144 county committeemen out of 9,096 
working full time. The change is to place those 1,144 on a w. a. e. 
basis and have the chairman operate the county offices through an 
administrative officer, so to speak, that is to employ a manager to 
replace him insofar as office work is concerned. 

Senator Youne. Do you mean to say that all of the States with = 
exception of three have an executive director on the State level and 
county level both? 

Mr. Beacu. Not with the exception of 3; with the exception of 

Senator Youna. All but 11 have State and county directors? 

Mr. Beacu. Either that or in some instances they use a larger 
portion of the time of the county or State committee, but let me put 
it this way, that only in 11 States did they use a full-time committee. 
Only in those same 11 States was it true that they used a full-time 
county committee. Of the total of 9,096 committeemen, only 1,144 
were on full time. 

This takes them off and puts them on a w. a. e. basis. For example, 
in most counties in Iowa they used a three-man committee that worked 
on a full-time basis. 
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Senator Russety. Do you have those? 

Mr. Beracu. Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska 
essentially the Midwestern States. 

Senator Russert. You mean that the other States have a State 
director? 

Mr. Beacn. They either used a larger portion of the time of the 
State committee or they had an executive officer in the State. For 
example, California had an executive officer operating in the State 
office 

Senator Russe.y. I may have one in my State, but I never heard 
of him 

Mr. Breacu. In many of the States the chairman operated full time 
and the committee did not. That probably is true in your State. 

Senator Youna. You are talking about a different goal now. You 
intend to put in a State director, and he cannot be a PMA com- 
mitteeman 

Mr. Beacu. He is not a State director, Senator Young, purely an 
executive officer managing the mechanical operations of the State 
office. The State committee will be still as it was in the past, the policy 
determining body for the State office. It will act as a board of direc- 
tors, and this man will act as office manager. 

Senator Youna. It is more of a change than you indicated here 
Now you plan to install an executive director and no PMA commit- 
teeman can serve? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir; a PMA committeeman can resign and serve 
as director if he is qualified. He can do the same thing at the State 
level if he can qualify. 

Senator Youne. How many people in a rural State could qualify 
who know something about agriculture on the farming level? 

Mr. Beacu. Quite a large number of them have, sir. They have 
had civil-service examinations. 


AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEEMEN 


Senator Russevy. Just what authority will these county people 
have when you put them in? 

Mr. Beacu. The office manager? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Mr. Bracu. He will be simply the administrative officer for that 
office. He will actually do the supervising of the clerical assistants 
if they have them, and supervise the field employees in carrying out the 
duties assigned by the county committee. He will supervise all the 
work and be hired and fired as the committee sees fit. 

Senator Russeiu. He will be employed by the county committee? 

Mr. Beacn. Yes, he will be hired by the committee. 

Senator Russe.u. Do you think that is going to effect economies in 
the administration? 

Mr. Bracu. It will effect economies in the counties where we have 
had three full-time committeemen doing administrative and clerical 
work at the county committeeman rate of pay, which is $8.10 a day. 
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Senator Russevut. Have you had any counties where all three com- 
mitteemen have been drawing that rate of pay? 

Mr. Bracu. In Iowa and other States there have been three full- 
time committeemen, and they actually reported to the office on a 
full-time basis. 

Senator Russe. I agree that that is an abuse. 

Mr. Beacu. That is one of the reasons for making the change, to 
avoid having that happen. 

Senator Russevu. I am a little apprehensive about this change. I 
recall a great many pronouncements have been made about the fact 
that we were going to keep the program close to the local farmer. 
The farmer is in the community, and we are going to have local 
autonomy on the part of the farmers. It seems to me that the way you 
are laying the program out you are abandoning that now, and you are 
going to concentrate more of your power here in Washington on this 
program. 

Mr. Beacu. Senator, there is no intent whatsoever as far as I know 
to change the operation of the program at the State and county level 
one bit from what it has been in the past. 


CIVIL“SERVICE STATUS 


Senator Youna. | think if you were to require the county level to 
have a civil-service worker 

Mr. Beacu. He is not civil service, however. 

Mr. Coxe. Not the county level. 

Mr. Breacu. He will not be civil service at the county level 

Senator Young. On the State level then. You are eliminating 
most farmers from the possibility of directing the State program. 

Mr. Breacu. No, sir. 

Senator Younac. You would eliminate a rood percentage of them 
in my State. 

Mr. Beacnu. The direction of the program is by the State committee 

Senator Youna. We had executive directors many years ago for 
these programs. I was a county AAA committeeman at one time 
myself. By one means or another at that time the executive director 
would run the program. 

Senator Russe.ty. That is exactly correct. They usurp every 
prerogative of the county committee before they are through. They 
do it in devious ways. 

Mr. Beacu. I would like to make one point clear. The clerk is 
subject to removal by the county today or tomorrow. He has no 
rights except those given him by the county committee. He does 
not participate in making county office policy under this system. 

Senator Youna. With respect to the civil service and veterans’ 
preference, it would be a sizable job for the State to remove any 
director. 

Mr. Breacu. It would be more difficult to remove him as executive 
officer, but he could be reassigned in the office to other functions. 

Senator Russetu. There ought to be some way to get rid of him 
instead of making work for him. 
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Mr. Coxe. You see, this does not change the method of operation 
basically in 37 of the States. It is the same system, no change at 
all. It is only in these 11 States where the change has come about 
This is true all through the South. You have had basically this system. 

Mr. Beacu. With one exception, and I think that is what was 
bothering Senator Russell, that the State chairman was acting as the 
State director. That will not be done under this system. 

Senator Youna. That is a big change, the State chairman cannot 
act as director 

Mr. Beacu. He will be directing the office, but he will not have to 
be bothered with the auditing of travel vouchers, and so forth. 

Senator Youna. There are only a certain number of days that he 
can work? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, 75. 

Senator Youna. He will be paid for not more than 75 days. 

Senator DworsHak. At the county level will there be a conflict 
between the proposed new office and the county agent? 

Mr. Beacu. The county office will operate as it has in the past 
except that instead of having county committeemen doing the clerical 
work they will have a man hired to do that job, doing it under the 
direction of the county committee 


ACP PERMANENT-TYPE PRACTICES, 1941, COMPARED WITH 1953 


Senator Russeiu. Is anyone here familiar enough with that 
program in years past when we appropriated $500 million as we did 
for several vears to know the percentage of that that went into 
permanent practices? 

Mr. Huntr. We have not worked it out, Senator, prior to 1950, 
the years shown on the chart. In other words those percentages for 
1950 and 1951 are based on the practices that have been included 
in the tentative guide that has been sent out to the States. It has 
not been worked out for prior years as yel. 

Senator Russe.ty. The reason I asked the question, back in those 
days, when the dollar was worth something approaching 100 cents, 
not 53, why, they found enough practices of one kind or another, or 
claimed to have, to spend half a billion dollars for several years, and 
I wondered why the interest in the program amongst the farmers had 
died off so completely so that now they want $140 million according 
to the contention of the Department. 

Mr. Hunt. I might say this, that our indication is in recent years 
that a larger proportion of the total assistance is going into the per- 
manent-type practices, and a smaller proportion into the recurring- 
or annual-type practices. That trend has been evident for a number 
of years. As to how the distribution was, back, say, in 1940 and that 
period, I have not worked that out. 

Senator Russe.iu. | do not want to unnecessarily burden the staff 
down there getting up a lot of figures, but if they have already been 
prepared and are available down there, I would like very much to 
have them submitted. 
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Mr. Hunt. We would be glad to do that 
(The information requested follows :) 
Under the ACP for 1941 (the last year for which approximately $500 milliot 
was appropriated under the “Conservation and use of agricultural land resources’ 


item, 1942 fiscal vear), two types of assistance were provided to farmers I 
Assistance for carrying out conservation practices, and (2) commodit adjust 
ment payments which were based on compliance with acreage allotment Che 


total assistance to farmers under both of these categories was $456,454,000 

which $123,960,000 was utilized under the first category for assistance with re 
spect to carrying out conservation measures Of this $123,960,000, 24 percen 
was utilized for permanent-type practices This compares with a timated 
57 percent of the 1953 ACP assistance which will be used for these 


nrac 
pI 


Senator Russet,. Has the Department made any poll of the 
county committees who are supposed to have been elected by the 
farmers themselves as to their views on the amount of funds that will 
be necessary to carry on this program? 

Mr. Coxe. No, sir; they have not 


DISTRIBUTION TO STATES BASED ON THE 1947 FORMULA 


Senator Rt SSELL That is one phase of the local control of the pro- 
gram that has not been followed out. I do not find the tables that 
were submitted in 1947, and as I think back on it, I believe, Senator 
Young, those tables were submitted after we conclud d the he arings, 
and I remember it took us a long time to mark up the bill 

Senator Youna. Yes 

Senator Russe.u. But there are undoubtedly copies of them some 
where in the Department, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir 

Senator Rt SSELL. We can probably trace the m through the Legis- 
lative Reference Section 

Mr. Roxperts. We can check that, Senator Russell, and see if we 
cannot put into the record not only the old ones but the present 
proposal. 

Senator Russeuu. Also if there had been any change in the formula 
that was applied in reaching the basis of need when those tables were 
prepared in 1947 and the formula as applied to your 1954 funds. | 
would like to get some information on that 

(The information requested follows: 

The table referred to which compared State distributions based on the 1947 
formula used for 1948, appeared on page 9103 of the Congressional Record of 
July 25, 1951, and is as follows: 
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TABLE I Conservation and use of agricultural land resources— distribution of funds 
on basis of a $300,000,000 appropriation under 1947 formula and the formula 
prescribed by Congress for the 1948 program 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Based on 1948 Basis of 1948 


Basis of 1047 


























State and region without as formula with 
minimum formula minimum 
Maing 1, 006 1 OW 
New Hampshire 445 415 
Vermont 1, 620 1, 349 
Massachusetts 640 663 
Rhode Island 111 100 
Connecticut 524 3 
New York 7, 222 5 6, 550 
New Jersey 1, 131 l 1,073 
Pennsylvania 7, 848 6, 721 
Total, North Atlantic 15, 792 18, 338 
Oh 6, 6OR 7.999 6. 582 
Indiana 6, 388 6, 535 6. 103 
Illinois 10, 764 10. 000 10.034 
M ichigar 5 6, 534 5, 
Wiscon 7. 413 7, 329 
Mi esota 5 8, 277 041 
lowa 9 181 1). 409 0 O89 
M issour 9,113 10, 097 R R06 
Nort Dakota 3, 254 7, 210 5. 07 
South Dakota 4, OR2 6, 866 6, 225 
Nebraska 5, 208 8, 482 $1 
k nsa { 0. 716 ) . 
h ¢ 9 8 RO, 5 
elaw U 4x 438 
Ma 1,513 XEN 17 
Vir 676 4, 839 », 176 
West \ \ 132 422 2,114 
R ( y s 3 6, 937 7,f 
South Caro 4 ' 4, 132 4,29 
a 17¢ 6, 658 7,920 
I ia 2,853 2, 700 2 
Total, South Atlantic +0, O59 2.0 
Kentuck 6, 770 8. O5F 6, O7F 
ler € om § O46 6, 875 7. 350 
Alabama 4, BOL 6, 161 %. 340 
Mi 8, 90) 6, GRE 7,91 
Ark 6, 434 5 BAO 5. 936 
Lou 6, 406 4, 046 5. 412 
Oklahoma. . 10, 699 8, O64 
Ka 29, 361 21, 394 
rota uth Centra 67, 432 77, 108 
Montana 2, 468 4, 464 
Idaho 2, 195 2 2,114 
W yoming 1, 486 2, 127 1, 928 
Colorado 3, 834 4, 246 8, 757 
New M co 1, 474 2, $34 2, 345 
Arizona 1, 140 1, S5¢€ 1, 511 
Utah 1, 143 1, 320 l 
Nevada 229 aS 1 
Washington 2, 600 3, 55 2 
Oregon 1, 870 s, 130 2 
California 3, SHS 6, 794 6 
Total, Western >, O82 29, 275 
Alaska 25 4 7 
Hawaii 100 213 1s3 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 1, 657 1, 241 1, 469 
rotal, all States 248, 000 2 248, 000 2 248, 000 
Reserve for administrative expenses, small payment increase 
and allotments to cooperating agencies 52, 000 52, 000 52, 000 
Grand total > ouee " _ “ on oiam 300, 000 00, 000 300, 000 
Approximation based on pro rata adjustment If complete detail is worked out, slight variations 
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TABLE I] Distribution of funds under $140 million appropriation on the basis 
of (1) 19 listribution; (2? 1948 distr bution; (3) conservation needs for pe rmanent- 
type pract " 

pern inent-ty pe practices with the 14 pe cent provision, and the actual 1948 allo- 

r 


ces only without the 145-pnercent provision, /) conservation needs for 


ations for comparison (Continued 


[In thousands of dollar 





( puted State distribution of $116,503,000 
I conservation 
i ermanent 
type practices Actual 
sllocatic 
—" nd reg Basis, 1947 | Bas 1948 under 1948 
. mae SCG tribu listrit With prograt 
t “ t nit 
: . provision 
percent 
nur 
luctior 
l 4 
Montana 24 2 09 06 0038 1.9 
I 077 1. 44¢ 1, 30 12 
W 2 Wo 2. 278 19 Q29 
Color 09 17 2. 92 2 619 62 
New Mexi 5 ] 2 2. j 1, 84 1,012 
A ; s l 1. 669 f 
Uta 62 ) AR 1, 279 486 
Ne 4 22 l 427 
Washi 1, 674 ) 1, 24 1,2 1, 2 
Ore 1, 474 230 2 7 1,82 l 
Cali 200 SO4 5 ) 4, 798 2, 658 
W 7 4, 954 41 j 12, 631 
S R( 1 ) | 20 115. 899 OF, 2 
Alas Lf ‘ 
Haw 64 we ) 
Puerts 449 {RR 634 
Virgin I ) ) 
I r 2 ) 5S 604 729 
50) 116, 5 116, 50. 116, 107, 000 


1 Amounts available for net assistance prorated on basis of distribution made in applicable year. 

3 Included with Puerto Rico, 

The formula which has been used to make the tentative 1954 distribution is 
basically the same as the formula referred to which was used in preparing the tables 
in 1947 with respect to the 1948 ACP. Conservation need is the basic factor in 
the formula used then and now; however, the legislation applicable to the 1948 
program directed that the 15-percent (minimum) provision apply to the 1946 
distribution, whereas the latest legislation, which is applicable to the 1953 pro- 
gram, provides that the 15-percent (minimum) provision apply to the preceding 
year. This change is reflected in the 1954 figures and the tentative 1954 distri- 
bution in table II, column (4), was computed with the 15 percent provision 
applied to the 1953 distribution (the 15-percent provision limited the reduction 
to 15 percent from the distribution for 1946 during the years 1948, 1949, and 1950, 
but in the 1951, 1952, and 1953 appropriation acts the language was changed to 
make the 15-percent provision applicable to the preceding year 

Kach vear it has been the policy to include in the distribution formula the needs 
for the practices in the national program for that year. It is not contemplated 
that this policy will be changed for 1954 and pending the final determination, 
after recommendations from States are received and reviewed, the tentative 1954 
allocations have been computed on the basis of the practices listed in ACP Memo 
No. 5, dated April 10, 1953. 










Senator Russeiit. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to drag this out 
indefinitely. I could discuss this program with these gentlemen 
indefinitely, but they could not convince me. 

Senator Young. Does that complete your presentation? 
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Mr. Wixir1ams. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I would 
like to present if I may. 

Senator Youna. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Wixuiams. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we appreciate the opportunity of presenting information concerning 
the current and proposed agricultural conservation program. Because 
this is the first appearance before this committee of ACP as a separate 
agency of the Department as well as the first for me as Chief of ACP, 
I believe it desirable to rather carefully review the status of the 
program. 

ACP PRIOR TO 1953 


Since its beginning in 1936, the agricultural conservation program 
has been reviewed each year and its annual activity directed to the 
problems considered uppermost by administering officials. Factors 
influencing this continuing effort to develop a more effective program 
have been an ever-increasing understanding by farmers and non- 
farmers of the problems of conserving soil and water resources; the 
rapidly changing technology of farm operations; and an increasing 
knowledge acquired through research on how our soil and water 
resource problems may be better solved. 

While in early years, it had the dual purpose of income supplement 
and conservation accomplishments, since 1944 the program has been 
limited specifically, by the Congress, to soil and water conservation 
objectives. In the past few years more and more questions have been 
raised by Congress, the public generally, by farmers themselves, and 
by the departments and agencies of State and Federal Government 
as to what is the proper role of ACP in meeting our conservation 
problems and how it can be directed most effectively. 

In hearings before this and other committees of the Congress, the 
officials responsible for the administration of the program on a national 
basis have been urged to direct the program to the most needed and 
more lasting or permanent types of conservation practices and to limit, 
insofar as practicable, the assistance given under the program to 
conservation work which the public reasonably could not expect the 
farmer or rancher to perform without program assistance. 


EFFORT TO IMPROVE QUALITY OF PROGRAM 


There has been a continuing effort through the years to improv: 


both the quality of the program practices and the effectiveness of 
program administration s the interest not only of farmers but of all 
the people of the Nation. To insure quality practices, technical 
services are require il. The Congress has prov ided for this by author- 
izing the transfer of up to 5 percent of the program fund in each county 
to the Soil Conservation Service to cover the cost of technical services 
needed for the agricultural conservation program. ‘This provision is 
being utilized more and more. It now appears that at least 2,200 
counties will enter into agreements to use funds in this manner for 1953. 

At one time the technical services available through the Soil Con- 
servation Service and other agencies were being supplemented by 
employees of the county PMA Committee. In 1951 such employees 
were placed under the supervision of the Soil Conservation Service. 
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They are now being used only where the needed technical service 
cannot otherwise be supplied by Soil Conservation Service emplovees 

With the increasing emphasis being given to permanent-type prac- 
tices, the hel upon SCS has continued to increase. It has been 
necessary for SCS to substantially supplement this transfer, especial] 
in 1952, w ith | s regular program facilities. In 1953 an even greater 
demand for techaiien! assistance is expected 

This transfer arrangement has accomplished, with a high degree of 
success, at least two objectives: (1) The development of closer working 
relations of conservation agencies at the county level, and (2) the 
formulation and carrying out of a more technically adequate agricul- 
tural conservation program. A great deal of roemng, and supervisory 
work has been necessary on the part of both SCS and ACP to attain 


these objectives. The ver) substantial progress in closer working 





relations of county and State committees, soil-conservation districts. 
SCS technicians, Forest Service representatives, extension workers 
and others by joint consideration of programs, workloads, and sehed- 
ules are now well acc pted and will be, we believe, maintained in a 
truly ec ope rative spirit. 

We wish to point out, however, that the county by county arrange- 
ment for transfer of funds has solved a great deal of time and paper 
work to execute the individual agreements. This has been repetitive 
work because the ae ern e cover only 1 program year. 

[t now appears that with the type of program projected for 1954—a 
permanent practice program—that the SCS may need at least the full 
amount of the 5 percent transfer to meet the nee d for technical serv ices. 
Also there is real need for a greater degree of flexibility between 
counties in the use of technical services to efficiently meet the ACP 
workload. 

PROGRAM FOR 1953 


‘T’o more nearly achieve the objectives of the Congress. the Depart- 
ment is carrying out in 1953 a conservation program consistent with 
the advance authorization provided in the Appropriation Act for 
fiscal year 1953, with two major objectives: 

1) The achievement of a greater total quantity of conservation on 
more of our farms and ranches; and 

2) The utilization of available program assistance on what the 
farmer believes to be the most urgently needed conservation work 
that he is in position to undertake on his farm and for which he needs 
program assistance during 1953, 

To faciitate achiever nent of the e objectives, the Congress author- 
ized for 1953 the utilization of up to 2% percent of the county program 
funds for expenses of PMA committeemen at the county and com- 
munity levels in bringing to individual farmers on thei fari is certain 
basic aids and information. 

It is now apparent that this method met with considerable success, 
where the farm-to-farm approach was properly carried out, by cre- 
ating more interest in total conservation; by encouraging more far- 
mers to undertake conservation work; and by cetting farmers to 
voluntarily utilize available program assistance on the most urgently 
needed conservation. Karly reports show that 25 percent more 
farms than in 1952 have indicated a desire to participate in the 
program in 1953; and that 10 percent more of the program funds 
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are being directed to the more permanent-type conservation wo! 
This is an mdication of substantial progress toward the objectives 
which the Congress has established. 

For a broad program of many types of conservation activity the 
1953 method was deemed to be one form of an effective administrative 
plan. However, there are now apparent many problems inherent to 
this type of approach as used for 1953. These problems must be 
recognized and considered in reaching conclusions on the future course 
of program activities both for the ong pull and for the immediate 
future. 

LOOKING FORWARD TO 1954 


In planning ahead for direct financial aid to farmers for conserva- 
tion work in 1954, several things have influenced the judgment on 
the wisest course that may be undertaken at this time. 


First of all, the maintenance of the financial strength of the Nation 


is paramount. The problems of a balanced budget must be given 
consideration in the formulation of policies on conservation as well 
as for policies on other governmental activities. However, we con 


sider it unwise that unnecessary chances be taken by disregarding 
conservation problems on our farms and ranches when the welfare 
of the country is at stake. We cannot, however, assume that the 
administration of this financial aid program has been perfected. The 
program should be studied and reexamined continuously from the 
standpoint of the type of assistance being offered, and whether the 
farmer can and should be expected to carry out some of the practices 
included with his own resources. 

Therefore, we have subjected the program to a most critical exami- 
nation of the degree to which its activity can be reduced without risk 
of substantial loss of our national resources. Substantial changes for 
1954 are contemplated. 


TYPES OF CONSERVATION PRACTICI 


First, it is being recommended that a sionificantly lowered total 
authorization for the 1954 program be granted by the Congress with 
the understanding that program assistance be confined to the more 
lasting or permanent-type conservation practices. We suggest for 
your consideration that the following principles guide the determi- 
nation of the type of practices eligible for financial assistance: 

(1) Enduring (permanent-type) mechanical and vegetative practices 
whose benefits will continue through a period of several years when 
they are (a) properly applied where needed to attain the conservation 
objective, and (6) adequately maintained. 

(2) Practices needed for conservation purposes but which would not 
likely be initiated in an area by farmers without financial assistance. 

(3) Practices which although essential to the publie welfare will not 
return sufficient short-term economic benefits to the farmer to provide 
the necessary encouragement to him to install them 

There is a reasonable association between the more lasting conserva- 
tion practices and those for which farmers generally need assistance 
most. ‘The more permanent-type practices often require rather heavy 
outlays and the benefits from them are realized over many vears 
rather than in a short time. The more often repeated practices by 
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their very nature are likely to be ones which pay off through increased 
production within a fairly short time. It is not enough, however, to 
speak of a program as being properly directed if it is restricted to 
permanent-type practices. 

We recognize a further obligation. Although a practice may be 
relatively permanent, we should not use program assistance on it over 
and beyond the amount essential to the adequate performance of the 
practice on the individual farm. We believe that this concept is right 
for the interest of the general public and it is right for the farmer. 
Errors of judgment have been made in the past and may be made in 
the future in the application of this principle, but it is becoming more 
and more accepted. 

Even though preliminary consideration has been given, we have 
not vet made a determination of the individual practices to be included 
in a program confined to more lasting or permanent-type practices. 
It is our plan, and we have initiated this approach, to obtain to the 
maximum extent possible, recommendations and guidance from repre- 
sentatives of each agency or organization participating at the State 
and county levels as to the measures which should be included under 
this type of program. After those recommendations are received in 
Washington they will be studied and considered carefully, not only by 
ACP but by SCS, Forest Service, and other agencies, in formulating 
the national program for 1954. 

We do not feel that we can emphasize too strongly the sound public 
policy that there is no inherent right of an individual farm or a par- 
ticular farmer to any exact portion of the program funds for conserva- 
tion. The requests for assistance for each farm and by each farmer 
should be weighed in relation to those from all farms and all farmers 
within the administrative area. The local administrative group must 
ultimately make judgment decisions on the wisest investment of a 
limited fund. These judgment decisions should be kept in the hands 
of those whom the farmers within the local administrative area con- 
sider to be the most able and fair judges of these matters. 


REDUCTION IN ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS PLANNED 


Second, in order that the administrative cost of the reduced pro- 
gram can be kept as low as possible, thereby making available to 
farmers a maximum of the appropriated funds, we have concluded 
that, without prejudicing the concept of local authority and adminis- 
tration of this program and without denying a degree of effectiveness 
of the farm-by-farm visit approach, a more satisfactory alternative 
administrative process may be adopted by achieving in 1954 the objec- 
tives toward which the Congress has pointed over the years. Thus, 
the proposed budget revisions for 1954 do not contemplate a farm-by- 
farm contact by community committeemen. 


NEW METHOD PLANNED IN AN ENDEAVOR TO ACHIEVE FARMER 
UNDERSTANDING 


Rather, it is proposed that meetings be held prior to the opening 
of the 1954 program, at points of convenience to every farmer in every 
county. Representatives for the program and all of other concerned 
agricultural interests in the community and the county should en- 
deavor to achieve farmer understanding of: 
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(1) The total conservation problem. 

(2) The considered role of the program in meeting that problem. 

(3) How the various agricultural interests and agencies of the county 
will be able to assist farmers in achieving conservation in 1954, and 

(4) A full explanation of the 1954 program. 

At that or subsequent meetings and for a period of sufficient dura- 
tion, reasonable opportunity will be afforded the farmer to make 
known to the local administrative group what he considers to be his 
most urgently needed conservation work of a more permanent nature 
which he can undertake in 1954 only if he obtains financial assistance 
through the program. 

At this time he will also indicate the amount of financial assistance 
which he considers essential to his performance of that work. By 
this process, we hope to intensify rather than to diminish farmer 
understanding of the seriousness of our conservation problems; of 
the objectives of thc Congress for solving them; and of the program 
policies and principles necessary to make it most effective to that end. 

One more important aim will be to make known to farmers, well 
in advance of the time for performance of the work, the exact total 
amount of assistance which they will receive. In other words, we 
have in mind for 1954 a method of operation by which the farmer 
will be told for a particular practice the exact amount of assistance 
he will receive for carrying out the practice rather than to attempt 
to promote additional ‘performance by holding out to him a possi- 
bility of sharing in funds that might become available through nonuse 
on other farms. 

Frequent and careful readjustment of the program commitments 
within the county will be necessary. We anticipate that commit- 
ments will be made to the individual farmer for a spec ified period 
during which they will not be withdrawn. However, a farmer to 
whom funds are committed for work early in the year will not, by 
failing to do that work, thereby withhold from other farmers the 
opportunity to utilize those funds in undertaking at a later date 
urgently needed additional conservation. 

The agricultural conservation program permits farmers in any 
locality who have a common conservation problem affecting more 
than one farm to join into what is known as a pooling agreement 
under which they combine the agricultural conservation program 
assistance otherwise available for their individual farm practices into 
a joint fund together with their own resources to meet a common 
problem. For 1954 it is our intention to more strongly emphasize 
this facility and to give more encouragement than ever before to 
farmers to utilize the program funds available to them for the work 
on these joint projects. 

It will be noted that two additional items are proposed to the Con- 
gress for inclusion in the authorization of the 1954 program. Wording 
is proposed which would permit the Secretary to announce a 1954 
program without the commitment of increases in small-sized pay- 
ments that would otherwise be required by the provisions of section 
8 (e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 


ELIMINATION OF SMALL-~PAYMENT INCREASES 


It is our belief that the original intent of the Congress, as borne out 
by legislative history, was that those payment increases only be used 
as income supplements for small farmers. The provision actually 
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applies to all small payments earned without regard to whether earned 
onasmall or large farm. At this time approximately 90 percent of all 
payments earned by farmers under the program are less than $200, 
and therefore are required by law to be increased. It is apparent that 
the payment increases are not restricted to small producers as undoubt- 
edly was contemplated by section 8 (e) of the act. 

Should the Congress not include the proposed language in the 
Appropriation Act to relieve the Secretary from paying these increases, 
the program authorization would need to be increased $11 million to 
$151 million to maintain a level of activity consistent with the prin- 

iples on which our plans for 1954 have been developed. 


ALLOCATION TO ALASKA 


Another proposed new item of the authorization language would 
permit the Secretary to allot to Alaska $100,000, an amount which 
he deems necessary for the purpose of aiding Alaska in the develop- 
ment of an agricultural resource more nearly adequate for sustaining 
its population. This would be in addition to the amount that other- 
wise would be distributed to Alaska on the conservation needs principle 
established heretofore by the Congress. 

Improvement of the agricultural resource of Alaska to be more in 
keeping with the strategic position of Alaska in the defense of the 
Nation is a very desirable undertaking. This item would permit 
orderly development of suitable agricultural lands in Alaska without 
diverting to those purposes Alaska’s share of the appropriation for 
protection and improvement of its existing agricultural resource. 

If there is apprehension that the projected 1954 program constitutes 
a reversal of the congressional policies heretofore in effect, let me 
again emphasize that the Department’s position in this matter is 
taken with the view to more firmly, assuredly, and rapidly achieve 
the objectives heretofore set forth by the Congress. We believe that 
the indicated changes in the program, its administration, and its 
level will further the objectives of a sound, efficient financial assistance 
program for soil and water conservation. 

Senator Youne. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Witurams. Thank you. 


STATEMENTS OF MR, HARDIN, ON BEHALF OF THE EAST FORK 
ASSOCIATION, TRINITY RIVER, TEX., AND FORREST L. PARK, 
ON BEHALF OF THE TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Youna. Mr. Hardin, do you have a prepared statement? 
Mr. Harpin. Yes, sir; I have. 
Senator Youne. Do you want to place it in the record? 
Mr. Harpin. Yes, sir; I would like to place it in the record, and if 
I could, I would like to make just a few remarks. 
Senator Youna. It will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows.) 
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STATEMENT BY East Fork Association, Trinity River, Tex. 


I. THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FLOOD PREVENTION 


PROGRAM 


A. Eleven watershed surveys have been approved and authorized by Congress 
for flood prevention work bv the Department of Agriculture 

B. We hope there will be many more authorized and that we may 
a very few years to have every watershed in the United States authorized 

C. The previous statements are based on these facts 

1. That the people of the United States realize that soil and water conservation 














are the most vital domestic problems confronting them today Chat without 
planning for the conservation of the soil and water resources we now possess, but 
are losing so fast, planning for the future of the United States would not be sound. 

2. That once realizing our floodwater and soil-erosion problems, the people of 
the United States have found the permanent solution in the Department of 
Agriculture’s two-phase program (land treatment and flood prevention), and 
they want and expect the program to be carried out, not in the next 50 vears, 
but largely in the next few years. Fifty years from now will be too late 


Il. THE TRINITY RIVER, TEX., FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM 


A. The Upper Trinity is 1 of the 11 watersheds authorized by Congress for 
carrying out the USDA flood-prevention program his was authorized in 1944 

B. Need for flood-prevention program 

1. There is more than one-half million acres of flood plain land in the watersheds 
of tributaries of the Trinity River above the major reservoirs being built by and 
proposed for construction by the Cory s of Engineers. 

2. These tributary flood plains are sul 
4 or 5 times a year 

3. Annual flood damage on these tributary areas averages more than 
$10,400,000. 

4. Approximately 75 percent of this annual flood damage could be prevented 
by completing the upstream flood-prevention work, including needed land 
treatment. 

5. By such work the agricultural production in these tributary watersheds 
would be increased by more than 20 percent 


ject to frequent flooding, an average of 


6. The rate of sedimentation of major reservoirs would be reduced approxi- 
mately 50 percent 

7. Land treatment and upstream flood-prevention work ‘ally should 
precede, or at least keep pace with, the construction of major de ream reser- 
volrs, Since four major re servoirs above Fort Worth and Dallas are under 
construction by the Corps of Engineers, and we on the way to comopletio1 
additional funds should be provided to accelerate the progress of flood-prevention 


work in the tributary watersheds 


C. As initiated, this Trinity program was to be completed in 15 year 

1. To date 8 years have elapsed. During that period only $6,876,198, or 12.3 
percent of the 1949 estimated $56,124,000, has been appropriated 

2. Over one-half the scheduled 15-year pe I passed a ( ‘ 





of the authorized funds have been appropriated 


3. The soil of the Trinity watershed is flowing into the Gulf of Mexico at an 


increasing rate. We who live in that area are seeing our future go with our soil 
It isn’t a very pretty picture and, without sufficient appropriatior we are power- 
less to do anything about it. 

4. The Trinity program has not had a char to do the job for which it was 
intended. 

D. Large engineering projects are being constructed, great cities built, and 


industries developed—all for naught without protection and conservation of the 
water and soil. 

E. The Trinity has only been approved in part. The remainder of the Trinit 
needs immediate authorization by this Congress and appropriate action thereafter. 





III. THE EAST FORK OF THE TRINITY RIVER WATERSHED 


A. Organized groups of farm operators, landowners, and businessmen have 
worked with the East Fork Association since its fi I 
tion districts in the East Fork of the Trinity 
prevention and land-treatment program in that 
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1. In addition to the East Fork Association, 14 creek watershed associations 
have been organized in order to get to the foundation of the problem. 

2. Some 50 or more meetings have been held within the last year as a part of 
the educational program. 

3. Groups and individuals have worked constantly with the local soil-conserva- 
tion districts to secure local cooperation. 

4. Voluntary easements have been secured for 31 detention reservoir sites at no 
cost to the Government. More could have been obtained if additional construc- 
tion money had been available for use 

B. The work of these organizations within the East Fork watershed has made 
it possible to increase the application rate of land-treatment measures through 
wider farmer-district cooperation and to get detention reservoir sites much more 
rapidly than was thought possible a few years ago. Owners of flood-plain lands 
are working together with the upland farmers toward a common goal—the re- 
claiming of some 67,400 acres of flood-plain land and prevention of erosion on the 
hillsides 

C. The East Fork Association, representing 840,000 acres on the East Fork 
of the Trinity River, has been named by the Fort Worth Press in their “‘save 
the soil and save Texas awards program”’ as the association which is doing most 
for agriculture 

LD. These references to the East Fork Association and the cooperating creek 
associations are presented to inform you that the whole area is aware of what 
is happening and that it is doing its part locally to complete the program 


IV. ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE IN THE TRINITY RIVER WATERSHED 


‘Twenty-nine creek watershed flood-prevention work plans developed, covering 
approximately 60 percent of the upper Trinity River watershed. 

Forty-two structures built or under construction. 

Ten gully stabilization structures completed 

Thirty-one sediment control structures completed 

One and sixth-tenths miles of floodway completed 

Application of land treatment practices and measures has been accelerated 
throughout the entire upper Trinity watershed. 


V. CAN THE TRINITY USE FUNDS FAST ENOUGH TO COMPLETE THE 15-YEAR PROGRAM 
ON SCHEDULE? 


A. At present there are 87 sites completely cleared at no cost to the Federal 
Government or progress sufficiently advanced to be available for construction 
in the 1954 fiscal year. The estimated appropriation necessary to build these 
structures is $4,779,000. 

B. This 4 million plus is a conservative estimate. Since January 1953 the 
East Fork Association has put on an extensive educational effort, and several 
additional sites for which no easements have been secured are available if needed. 
More landowners would sign voluntary easements if they could see construction 
possibilities within the near future. 


VI. FLOOD DAMAGE AND BENEFITS FROM FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM 


A. Average annual flood damages in the East Fork: ; ‘ 
Amowat (ave- 


Type of damage: age annual 
Crops and pasture ; $1, 090, 465 
Flood-plain scour 6, 529 
Ponding 3, 613 
Other agricultural 309, 640 
Roads, bridges, railroads 201, 246 
Urban property 25, 000 
Indirect damage 170, 000 
Deposition on bottom lands 1, 426 
Swamping 984 
Sediment on small reservoirs 268 
Sediment in Lavon Reservoir 64, 442 


Total average annual floodwater and sediment damage 1, 873, 974 
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B. Estimated average annual benefits from the completed program in the 
East Fork watershed: 
Amount (aver- 
Type of benefit: age annual 
Reduction of flood damage________- Se . $1, 729, 499 
Increased net income from more intensive use of prote eted flood- 


plain lands___- 897, — 
Increase crop yield from land treatment on upland___- 5, 951, 195 
Total average annual benefits ; 18, 377, 851 


C. Average annual benefits are estimated to be $7.29 for each $1 of cost. 


VII. FUTURE OF THE EAST FORK OF THE TRINITY WATERSHED 


This area is fully cognizant of its water and soil problem. 

B. This area is in the center of one of the fastest growing areas of the United 
States. 

C. Looking to the future we have a bright picture providing we can complete 
the flood-prevention program within the next 7 or 8 years and prevent the loss 
of our soil and water resources. 

D. We are requesting a national appropriation of $15,500,000 for flood- 
prevention work, of which the Trinity River watershed should receive $3,926,000 
as was set up in the original 1954 budget. 

E. We request that the Soil Conservation Service be appropriated the full 
$66 million set up in the original budget for 1954, for their regular operations in 
providing assistance to soil-conservation districts. 

F. Without these funds for building a permanent agricultural flood-prevention 
and sediment-control program, we shall in a few years be asking for many times 
this amount for our “‘breadlines.”’ 


INTEREST IN FLOOD-PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Haron. Sir, I am representing the East Fork Association, a 
watershed association which is a portion of the upper Trinity River 
down in Texas that has been authorized for flood-prevention work. 
This rubber relief map is 840,000 acres in the area that I represent. 

Mr. Park who will talk to you for just a few moments, represents 
the whole upper Trinity, this being just a part. 

Gentlemen, we are interested in this particular flood-prevention 
program. This area of ours, these 840,000 acres, we are very for- 
tunate in having both the upstream program and the downstream 
program. We have an engineering program down here at Lavon 
Reservoir, which protects some 55,000 acres below it. Then there 
are some 65,000 or 70,000 acres above it, and down the side laterals 
that the large reservoir does not furnish any flood protection at all, 
and it is in that upstream program and these side streams that we 
are particularly interested in, this being of course one of the 11 areas 
in the United States authorized for this particular type of appro- 
priation. 

We are here interested in reporting to you, sir, that we have enough 
of this program in effect in our little area to where we know the 
benefits of it. For instance, on one particular subwatershed that is 
about half-way completed here, last week a man harvested 1,500 
bales of alfalfa, the first cutting that he has ever had off of it, because 
those 7 small lakes prevented the flooding that normally takes place 
on his land. That is the type of protection that we know can be 
had with this upstream program because we saw last week where he 
got that particular benefit. Of course, what we are interested in is 
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the whole area, the whole Trinity on down and in the whole United 
States, because we know this sir: that this is the basic problem, 

Our defense efforts, our big cities that are growing, Fort Worth 
and Dallas in our particular area—100 years from now at our present 
rate of soil erosion there will be no agri ulture to furnish the markets 
in Dallas so they cannot exist 

We know that this same condition will exist all over the United 
States We are fully cognizant this is a tremendous program. It 
needs to be all over the United States and it needs to be right now 
because, as | say, 50 or 100 vears from now your topsoil is going to be 
gone at the present rate of erosion, but we realize that we cannot do 
it all We are interested in having other areas hay ine“demonstrational 


! 


plots like we have started so those people will not have to vo so far to 
see this work, because eventually the Congressmen that made this 
possible will realize that the soil-conservation program in our area has 


the answer to this practice: the land treatment upon the hillsides and 
the flood contro! along the valley. 


RECOMMENDED APPROPRIATION 


We think, sir, to cut this short, that we will need and we recommend 
for vour consideration $15,500,000 for flood-prevention work in the 
United States, which according to the original 1954 budget, the upper 
Trinity, if we get our proportionate share of it, would get $3,926,000 
and also the $66 million set up in the original budget for the regular 
operations of the Soil Conservation Service to the soil-conservation 
districts 

As I stated, sir, we have seen enough of this program in our own 
area to realize the benefits from it It micht be asked: Can vou use 
this money? We have eve ry vear that this has been available to us 
furnished more sichts and been ahead of the program by the local 
people contributing local funds and local lands and whatever the local 
needs were, far ahead of the appropriations that might be matched to 
be used there. 

We are in a position this year, by July 1, to use a good deal more 
than we are recommending here but we realize that there has to be a 
certain amount of conservation of finances as well as soil and water, 
and we do not want to stretch the point bevond what we really know 
that we can do up in the upper Trinity. We hope that vou gentlemen 
can seriously consider at the appropriate time funds available for use 
in flood prevention, of course not only in the upper Trinity and the 
Kast Fork area that we are in, black land area there is very rich and 
productive, but all over the United States wherever possible 
® Senator Youna. There is real interest in this program wherever I 
have been 

Mr H ARDIN. Sir, I only wish that it were possible for you to see 
this situation that we had there last week that I spoke about where 
this man has this low flatland where two creeks come together every 
year and just a little rain will overflow it and put it under water. 

It did not cover both of those streams but just hié in that one place 
and he is the happiest man you ever saw because he harvested his 
alfalfa 

Senator Russeiu. The Trinity flows through Dallas? 


Mr. Harpin. Yes, one part. 
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Senator RusseLut. They had some dramatic floods over there a few 
years ago. Mr. Hardin, you realize that the Trinity was one of the 
first units ever authorized, one of the first ever authorized in a conser- 
vation program of this nature. We only authorized 10 or 11 all over 
the Nation. 

Mr. Harpin. Eleven. 

Senator Russeiy. They have conducted innumerable surveys and 
people are anxious for them everywhere. Some of my friends say | 
am a fanatic about it. When I recall the cost of that program I must 
recoil because it has been estimated to cost over $3 billion to put in all 
over the United States. 

We have been operating like the cat eating the grindstone, we have 
made small appropriations. When you consider the total amount 
that has been appropriated to date, the Trinity has not fared badly. 

Mr. Harpin. Sir, what I’m interested in is that we can continue 
this program because, regardless of the cost, and I know it is tremen- 
dous, what is the United States going to do 70 years from now if we 
do not have any topsoil here? 

Senator RusseLty. We have other programs of conservation too, of 
course. 

Mr. Harprn. But they are not complete. 

Senator Russeiy. The soil conservation districts are giving you the 
basis of a national conservation program at a much lower cost than 
constructing these installations. 

Mr. Haron. That is right 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator DworsnaKk. Is there any local contribution on these proj- 
ects or are the funds provided by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Harpin. For the actual construction of the dams themselves, 
that is the Federal contribution. The local contribution its clearing 
the right of way at no cost to the Government, the roads that we cover 
up, the power lines that we have to have moved and protection all 
around, 

Senator Dworsuak. Where there is no reservoir or dam, does the 
Federal Government pay 100 percent of the project cost? I say where 
you have some conservation development which does not involve a 
dam structure of that kind, does the Federal Government make the 
complete contribution or is there local participation? 

Mr. Harpin. There is local participation. I do not exactly under- 
stand your question unless you refer to the land treatment part of it. 
That still is one of our permanent practices. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, you say in your statement that the 
Trainity River watershed should receive $3,926,000 as was set up in 
the original 1954 budget. Would any of that be reimbursable to the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Harbin. No, sir; that is all construction work, that figure. 

Senator DworsHak. How much money would be provided by local 
units in matching? 

Mr. Harpin. A good deal more than that, sir, in value of inundated 
land and the cost of the counties and the State in clearing rights- 
of-way. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are the Federal funds used exclusively for 
building small dams? 
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Mr. Harprn. In that particular case; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. I mean in this total amount of $3,900,000? 

Mr. Harpin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. All of that money would be spent on dams and 
comparable structures? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, sir. Some 87 are ready for construction. 

Senator DworsHak. In the upper watershed? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, sir. All of those are up above these four reser- 
voirs, the Lavonne, Garza-Little Elm, Grapevine, and Benbrook. 

Senator DworsHaKk. Were they built under this project? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir; those are engineer projects. <A great deal of 
the advantage from this is to prevent filtration into this. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Park? 


TrINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Park. I represent the Trinity Improvement Association which 
represents the whole Trinity watershed of which the east fork is 
about one-fifteenth. 

Senator Younge. I believe you have a statement. 

Mr. Park. You have my statement? 

Senator Younc. We will insert that in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Forrest L. Park, ENGINEER, TRINITY IMPROVEMENT 
AssociATION, Fort Wortu, TEx. 


This statement is made in behalf of the local interests of the East Fork of 
Trinity River, Tex., by the Trinity Improvement Association which has been 
recognized since 1930 as the overall representative of the residents of the watershed 
of the Trinity River. 

The Trinity Association stands wholeheartedly behind the East Fork residents 
in these efforts to conserve and develop their basic natural resources, soil and 
water. 

For well over a hundred years the East Fork people have been producing and 
sending out of their area, largely unprocessed, the agricultural crops, which to 
date have constituted their only production of much value. 

They have practically no mineral resources; there is yet little manufacturing 
in their area. 

The local interests of the East Fork are determined to safeguard their agri- 
cultural potentialities against further erosion. They plan on developing their 
water resources in every practical way and to build a balanced economy based on 
stored water. 

Consequently, they have been working for several years with the soil conserva- 
tion districts, which entirely blanket their watershed, to properly treat and get 
under the best usage every acre of their land. 

Also, they have made real progress on getting adequate flood prevention and 
sediment control measures on their smaller creeks. 

Since the Corps of Engineers will this year complete Lavon Reservoir, prac- 
tically in the center of the East Fork watershed, that 800,000-acre area presents 
perhaps the best location in the country to show how the Nation’s soil and water 
resources can be conserved and developed under the 1935 Soil Conservation Act 
and the 1936 Flood Control Act. The comprehensive Trinity program (see 
attached 1952-53 Progress Report) is apparently the only major project in the 
United States on which local interests have done so much to help themselves with- 
out either Federal or State assistance, except since World War IT. 

Under these laws and with the experience of the last 15 years, there is offered 
an almost ideal plan to fully conserve, adequately control, and properly develop 
- water resources of the 1,250 square miles of the East Fork of the Trinity 

tiver, Tex. 
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The people of the East Fork stand ready to do their share; all that is needed 
is the financial support which they have just now requested of this committee. 
The Trinity Improvement Association and all its affiliates back them 100 per- 
cent. ‘ 

As stated last week by Mr. Fritz G. Lanham, our Washington representative, 
in his testimony before this committee, the Trinity Improvement Association is 
urging the appropriation of $10 million for flood-prevention measures on the 
Trinity River project authorized by the Congress in the 1944 Flood Control Act. 
This is the largest of the 11 flood-prevention projects which the Congress has 
authorized to date and is being carried out on about a 50-50 division of costs 
between the Federal Government and the local interests. 

It is not moving nearly as fast as it should; in fact, it will take 50 vears or more 
to do the job at its present rate. The $10 million request of the Trinity Associa- 
tion would include funds allocated to the Soil Conservation Service and Produc- 
tion and Management Administration and Extension Service funds for ‘‘measures 
primarily for flood prevention.”” From this sum the needs of the East Fork area 
can be adequately met and the entire Trinity program of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture more nearly advanced to the status warranted by the progress 
of the Corps of Engineers’ flood-control works on the Trinity River, Tex. 

Senator HaypeEn. I was curious to know what type of construction. 
Are they earth-filled dams? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. What kind of equipment do you use? 

Mr. Harprn. Bulldozers and other small equipment. Contracts 
on eight structures down here were let this month and the contract 
on those averaged about $8,000 under the estimated cost of them. 

Senator YounGc. What is the average cost of those? 

Mr. Harpin. I would say it has averaged approximately $35,000 
per structure. 

Mr. Park. I think that is rather high, $20,000 to $25,000. 

Senator HaypEN. It means you have an earth-filled dam and then 
you have to have a spillway? 

Mr. Harpin. Sodded spillway. You have a big pipe 24- or 26-inch 
pipe to control flooding but it is a soil dam and sod spillway and the 
only concrete is around this outer structure. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE SUPERVISION OF FUNDS 


Senator DworsHak. Does the Department of Agriculture supervise 
the expenditure of all the funds under this program? 

Mr. Harpin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Park. You asked about the local funds; in my statement 
there is a printed chart which shows the local interests have spent 
$140,900,000 for water development. Nine-tenths of 95 percent of 
that was before World War II. It is only since World War II that 
we have had the Corps of Engineers or the USDA assistance. 

Senator DworsHak. Prior to the war, did the local interests provide 
all of the funds required? 

Mr. Park. We built the levees, 57 organized levee districts, and 
about as many unorganized levee districts. 

Senator DworsHak. You are merely expanding this program by 
getting Federal assistance. You have for many years been promoting 
this conservation in the upper watershed? 

Mr. Park. We regret that we found that we could not handle the 
job in some cases. 

Senator DworsHak. But you did initiate this program how long 
ago? 
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Mr. Park. The first of that money was spent about 1908 or 1909 
in Texas. 

Senator DworsHak. When did the Federal Government start in? 

Mr. Park. Since World War II. The authorizations were in 1944 
and 1945. I might say that that $141 million is in terms of 1951 
dollars. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your presentation? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpin. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youne. The committee will stand in recess until Friday 
at 10 o’clock. 

Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Wednesday, April 29, 1953, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, May 1, 1953.) 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1954 


FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, BPC. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m. pursuant to recess, in room F-39 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Dworshak, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LIBRARY 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH R. SHAW, THE LIBRARIAN, LIBRARY; 
MISS LOUISE 0. BERCAW, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, LIBRARY; 
WILFORD W. FINNEY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, LIBRARY; 
AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Youna. The subcommittee will come to order 

Mr. Shaw, you are appearing in behalf of the appropriation for the 
library? 

Mr. SuHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. Your appropriation for fiseal 1953 was $681,169 
and the revised budget for 1954 calls for $673,800 or a slight reduction 

Mr. SHaw. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Suaw. Just a very brief one, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Young. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. SHaw. The Department of Agriculture Library under the 
organic act establishing the Department is responsible for serving 
agriculture in the country as a whole as well as the Department itself 
The organic act states that it shall be the responsibility of the Secretary 
to collect all information about agriculture that he can obtain by 
means of books, experiments and so forth, and the book part of it is 
the library’s responsibility. 

The budget before you represents a reduction of $7,369 as compared 
with 1953, and a reduction of some $26,000 as compared with the 
original budget for 1954. 

$2382—53——-44 687 
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Senator Youne. How would that budget cut be absorbed? 

Mr. Saw. There are two things in here, Mr. Chairman. One is 
an increase for books which is urgently needed and that is offset by a 
different method of operating our field branch libraries so that we 
have a net reduction which actually is through increased efficiency, 
largely, rather than a cut in service. ‘ 

Senator Youne. You think that, with the increased efficiency, you 
can give the same service? 

Mr. Suaw. Substantially. There is a slight reduction in service 
at the locations where we had libraries before, but the great bulk 
of the service was mail-order service and that we are providing for 
by contracts with the State agricultural colleges. We experimented 
with that for the last 3 years at the University of Nebraska where 
we had maintained a branch library at Lincoln. 

Instead of that we have the university giving the service. That 
costs us about half as much as maintaining our own branch and 
provides about 95 percent of the service. We are going over to that 
for all of our general branches which will save $26,000, and this will 
provide the funds for our urgently needed book fund. We have run 
an average of $45,000 a year for the last 10 years. Books have more 
than doubled in price in the last 5 years. 

Book budgets for all sorts of Government libraries have about 
tripled and this means that we have been developing great gaps in 
our agricultural research service which is depended upon by the 
agricultural colleges as well as the food industry. 

By changing the branches, we can make enough savings to bring 
our book funds to the 1948-49 purchasing power. 

Senator YounGc. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Suaw. No, sir. 

Senator Younc. | would not think that you would have any trouble 
maintaining the budget request. I hope you are not cut further. 

Mr. Suaw. I hope so, too. 

Senator Younes. Thank you. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you. 


Commopity EXcHANGE AUTHORITY 


STATEMENTS OF J. M. MEHL, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; R. R. KAUFFMAN, ASSISTANT ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; D. B. BAG- 
NELL, CHIEF, COMPLIANCE AND TRADE PRACTICE DIVISION 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; D. A. CURRIE, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; AND RALPH §. 
ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Commodity Exchange Authority administers the Commodity Exchange 


Act of September 21, 1922, as amended 


Che major objectives of the act are: To prevent commodity price manipulation 
and corners; prevent dissemination of false and misleading crop and market 
information affecting commodity prices; protect hedgers and other users of the 
commodity futures markets against cheating, fraud, and manipulative practives; 


insure the benefits of membership privileges on contract markets to cooperative 
associations of producers; insure trust-fund treatment of margin moneys and 
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equities of hedgers. and other traders and prevent the misuse of such funds by 
brokers; and provide information to the public regarding trading operations and 
contract markets 

The basic act was designated as the Grain Futures Act and conferred limited 
authority with respect to futures trading in grains only By amendment of 
June 15, 1936, its short-title designation was changed to “Commodity Exchange 
Act,”’ its regulatory provisions strengthened and extended to cotton, millfeeds, 
butter, eggs, potatoes, and rice. By amendment of April 7, 1938, wool tops were 
added to the commodities subject to the act; and fats and oils, cottonseed, cott 
seed meal, peanuts, soybeans, and soybean meal were added by the act of October 
9, 1940. 

At the present time futures trading is conducted in 20 commodities on 18 
exchanges. During the 1952 fiscal year trading in 
12.6 billion bushels of which wheat accounted for 4,342 million bushels Trading 
in cotton futures aggregated 95 million bales. Trading in 10 of the 20 commodities 
was greater during the year than during the previous year. It is estimated that 
futures trading in all commodities amounted to $49 billion during the 1952 fiscal 
year, over twice the value of all transactions in stocks and bonds on all registered 
securities exchanges 

Federal supervision over futures trading is carried out by licensing commodity 
exchanges, registering futures commission merchants and floor brokers, reviewing 
exchange rules and regulations; compiling, reviewing and releasing information 
on futures trading; auditing brokers’ books and records to assure segregation of 
customers’ funds; examining brokers’ financial statements; anal: 1 ap- 
praising futures trading, cash-futures relationships, deliverable supplies, and price 
movements; establishing and enforcing limits on speculative trading; and investi- 
gating and aiding in the prosecution of violations. 

These functions are performed through a central organization in Washington 
and five field offices, located in the commodity markets at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, and New York. On November 20, 1952, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority had 125 employees, 39 of whom were stationed in 
Washington, D. C., and 86 in the field offices. 


on- 





| grain futures aggregated 
} 





VZIng ant 


Appropriated fund 
Appropriated, 1953 $725, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 700, 000 


Salaries and er penses 


Appropriation Act, 1953, and base for 1954 $725, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954- 700, 000 


Decrease (resulting from deferring the establishment. of specula- 
tive limits on additional commodities 25, 000 


Project statement 





1082 (oct 1954 re 
Project 1952 ae Decrease | vised 

tee ate 
1. Licensing. --. ectaled $43, 518 $43, 500 $43. 500 
2. Supervision. of futures trading. - . 49, 313 390, 000 1), 000 
3. Audits sou i i 135, 462 143, 000 143, 000 
4. Investigations ; 104, 273 118, 500 LES, 5OK 
5. Establishment and review of speculative limits 26, 748 0, 000 25, 00K 5 OM) 

Unobligated balance. .. ceedniiait 1, 486 

Total appropriation or estimate. .........- i 660, 800 725, 006 J 1). 000 
(1) A decrease of $25,000 for establishment of speculative limits due to defer= 
ring in 1954 the establishment of limits on additional commodities. The Com- 


modity Exchange Act contemplates that limits on speculative trading and posi 
tions shall be fixed on all commodities and it is contemplated that preliminary 
work in preparing basic data leading to the establishment of such limits on addi- 
tional commodities will be carried on as much as possible under existing funds. 
However, in the absence of pressing demands by farm or trade groups it is believed 
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at the Commodity Exchange Commission would be justified in deferring the 
position of limits on additional commodities unless newly arising conditions 


ould necessitate such establishment during 1954. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimate includes a proposed change in language as follows 
To enable the [Security] Secretary to carry into effect the provisions of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended (7 U. 8S. C. 1—17a), [$725,000] $700,000 
This change is for the purpose of correcting the word “Security,” inadvertently 
earried in the 1953 appropriation act 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Younc. We will now hear the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. Your appropriation for fiscal year 1953 was $725,000 and 
the revised budget for 1954 is $700,000? 

Mr. Menu. That is correct. 

Senator YounG. Or a cut of $25,000. 

Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Ment. I would be glad to make a short statement, Senator 
Young 

As you know, all of our work has to do with the administration of 
the Commodity Exchange Act. This involves Federal regulation of 
futures trading in about 20 agricultural commodities and during the 
last fiscal year; that is, the fiscal year ended July 1, 1952, the volume 
of trading in these commodities in terms of dollars amounted to 
$49,179 million. That is more than twice the volume of trading in 
stocks and bonds on the registered securities exchanges of the United 
States 

As a regulatory agency, the Commodity Exchange Authority is a 
rather small one; we have 125 emplovees in the field and Washington. 
\'\ e have five field offices located in ( ‘hicago, New York, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, and Minneapolis. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The basic portions of the Commodity Exchange Act, as you may 
recall, have been in effect for about 30 years. Known first as the 
Grain Futures Act of 1922, it was amended in 1936, again in 1938, 
and in 1940. 

Originally, it covered only grains such as wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, and flaxseed. In 1936, it was amended and extended to 
include cotton and rice, millfeeds, butter and eggs, and potatoes. 
In 1938 wool tops were added. In 1940, sovbeans, soybean meal and 
soybean oil and cottonseed, cottonseed meal and cottonseed oil, pea- 
nuts, peanut oil, tallow, and lard were added. 


OBJECTIVES OF ACT 


The purpose of regulating futures trading, of course, is primarily to 
prevent corners, manipulation, and the dissemination of false and 
misleading crop and market information for the purpose of influencing 
prices. 

Senator Youna. I believe you have done a good job in that field 
but I also feel that there is a great deal that can still be done. For 
example, are you satisfied with the work that has been done with the 
grain exchanges in Chicago and other places? 
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Mr. Meut. I do not know that we would ever be satisfied, Senator, 
but we think we have noted a gradual improvement in the years and 
a growing appreciation on the part of the exchanges themselves 

Senator Young. Of course, some of them do not like any inter- 
ference whatever. 

Mr. Menu. That is right. But I think it is fair to say that an 
increasingly large number who are in the business and who realize 
that it is a business greatly affected by the public interest are trying 
to look beyond mere day-to-day trading and size up their own insti- 
tution from the standpoint of the public interest. 


INVESTIGATION OF OAT IMPORTS 


Senator Youne. Did you conduct the investigation of Cargill & Cot 
on their importation of oats? 

Mr. Meut. Yes, we did, Senator, and we know of your interest in 
that. As a matter of fact, we conducted two investigations and | 
believe there has been a little confusion on that. 

We first investigated the importation of oats in the 1951 crop year. 
We did not make nearly as extensive an investigation at that time as 
we did in 1952. The 1951 investigation did not develop anything 
that we considered would be proof of manipulation. Of course, that 
is our sole interest and is our responsibility under the Commodity 
Kxchange Act. 

Now, 1952 was another situation entirely. As I remember, we 
started that investigation in May, and it was concluded in October 
If vou are interested, Senator, I have with me this morning the man 
who had immediate charge of that entire investigation. He is familiar 
with the details. I would be glad to have him tell you about it, Mr 
Bagnell. 

Senator Youna. Yes, we would be interested in hearing that 
That report was turned over to the Justice Department for prosecu- 
tion; was it not? 

Mr. Merut. Yes, with recommendations for criminal prosecution 
It is still in the hands of the Department of Justice. 

Senator Youna. In substance, what they did was to import oats at 
what appeared to be at a loss and they imported about 50 percent, as I 
understand, of lower grades of oats which they mixed with better 
grade American oats. 

Mr. Meat. I do not know about the lower grade oats 

Senator Youna. I understand they mixed it with better grade 
American oats, and were able to slough them off that way. On top 
of that, they sold short on Chicago futures. 


MANIPULATION OF CHICAGO OATS FUTURES 


Mr. Menu. That is correct. That is what we pin our case on 
manipulation of the Chicago oats futures. 

Senator Youne. What | would like to ask either one of you gentle- 
men is how are they able to sell short, apparently beyond legal limits, 
and get away with it. 

Mr. Ment. That is the question in the case. I would like to have 
Mr. Bagnell develop that for you. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 
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Mr. Bacnetu. They have a Canadian subsidiary called Cargill, Ltd. 
It is wholly owned by Cargill, Inc. They entered into purchase con- 
tracts from this subsidiary for cash oats under which the subsidiary 
agreed to sell cash oats. 

On their report, to us, they showed that their short sales on the 
Chicago futures market were hedges against cash contracts for oats. 
If they had bought these oats from an independent concern, not their 
subsidiary, they would have had a perfect right under the law to have 
then sold futures as a hedge against this purchase of cash oats in any 
amount, the 2-million bushel limit does not apply to hedges. They 
used this wholly owned subsidiary to make these futures transactions 
have the appearance of hedges. They report on every day on which 
they made a trade and report every week their cash position. Those 
reports showed that they were hedging, which would permit them to 
hold any amount that they wanted to. 

We went behind it and found that the so-called purchase contracts 
were with the wholly owned subsidiary and we have taken the posi- 
tion that those contracts are the equivalent of buying from them- 
selves and that consequently their short position on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was purely speculative in fact. Then they bought 
oats on the Winnipeg exchange or rather from the Canadian Wheat 
Board through this wholly owned subsidiary, brought those to Chi- 
cago, delivered some sizeable quantities. 

Senator Younec. Apparently they imported at a loss? 

Mr. Baaneuu. I think in 1952 we can prove that those oats could 
not have been imported economically at the prices that they paid. 

Senator Youna. And by breaking the market with further imports 
they could profit on their short sales? 

Mr. BaGneuu. Exactly. By delivering these oats, the futures 
market went down and they were able to cover their short position and 
the profit was made in the futures operation. 

You mentioned this grade proposition. There is a little confusion 
on that. The Canadian grading system is such that oats that are 
deliverable on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange are actually usually of a 
higher grade than oats that are deliverable on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

They imported some oats that were graded in Canada as tough 
which would make them nondeliverable in Chicago. But some of 
those oats dried out and by the time they got them unloaded in 
Chicago they were deliverable. They did not have to do much 
mixing. The so-called inferior oats developed into deliverable oats 
in Chicago usually without any mixing process. 


GRADE REGULATIONS FOR OATS 


Senator YounG. We have the same grade regulations on oats 
today as we had 30 years ago, do we not? 

Mr. Baane tu. I do not know, but it is possible. 

Senator Youne. One of the members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, Mr. Jost, appeared before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. He isa handler of corn and oats, chiefly oats, and I thought 
he gave some constructive testimony. He said we ought to change 
our trading laws to conform to better qualities of oats which are 
produced in this country. For example, he said a few years ago the 
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average oats that were received at terminal markets were rarely 
above 32 pounds to a bushel. Now we produce a great amount of 
oats that weigh 40 pounds to a bushel better, the same as the Canadians 
have done. The Canadians have changed their grading law and we 
have not. 

Have you made a study of that, or is that not within your authority? 

Mr. BaGNeELL. No, sir. 

Senator Younae. That is a subject that I think the Agriculture 
Department would want to look into. 

Mr. Ment. I think that would come within the Grain Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administration. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. When did this Cargill case occur? 

Mr. BaGNne.u. The 1951 case came to our attention in the summer 
of 1951. 

Senator ELLENDER. Under what circumstances? 

Mr. Baaenetu. In August 1951, we received a letter from Senator 
Jenner, I believe. 

Senator ELLENDER. Jenner. 

Mr. BaGne.u. Senator Jenner, who mentioned that at the time 
he had reports of oats being imported uneconomically. That is the 
1951 case. We found that price relationships were such that we did 
not think we could show that those oats were being imported for 
manipulative purposes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Could you have developed that yourself with- 
out it being brought to your attention? I mean without Senator 
Jenner or anybody else informing you? 

Is it not your business to watch that? 

Mr. BaGNneELL. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why did you not get it on your own? 

Mr. BaGne x. In 1952, when we had a case we did; that was 
initiated by our action. 

Senator ELLENDER. Was that case because, probably, of the prior 
notice that you got from Senator Jenner? 

Mr. BaGne.u. I do not think so, Senator. 


EFFECT OF MANIPULATION 


Senator ELLENDER. What was the effect of the manipulations, if 
you call them that, by the Cargill people on the market? Who 
gained and who lost in that operation. 

Mr. BaGNe.tit. We would say that the effect was that it put the 
price of oats down below what they would have been, and Cargill 
profited on short sales. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that the farmers are the ones who suffered 
the losses? 

Mr. BaGne.tu. Whoever sold oats during that period 

Senator YounG. Senator, could I interject one thing there? 

Senator ELLENDER. Sure. 

Senator Youne. Now because we have a price support on our oats 
and oats selling at 10 or 12 cents below support levels, the Government 
also lost? 
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Mr. Bacne tu. I might say that the same thing is going on again 
this year 

Senator ELtenper. Is there not anything you can do about it? 

Mr. BAGNELL. We are doing everything we can. We have it in 
the Department of Justice for criminal prosecution 

Senator ELLeNDER. What became of the cases in 1952 that you 
discovered? 

Mr. Bacneuu. That is in the hands of the Justice Department 

Senator ELLENpDER. And they are doing it again this year? 

Mr. Bacneuu. They are doing it 

Senator Youna. The Cargill people are carrying on the same 
operation 

Vir. BAGNELL. Substantially. We have no cease and desist author- 
itv, Senator. We can only bring criminal or administrative charges 

Senator ELLeENDER. [t strikes me, with all due respect, that you 
are more or less useless. | mean if vou cannot stop a thing like that, 
farmers will lose and the manipulators have gained Under what 
category does that come? I notice here that among the major objec 
tives of the act, the first is to prevent commodity manipulation and 
eorners 

Does it come within that? 

Mr. BAGNELL. Yes 

Senator ELLENDER. What are vou doing to prevent it 


” 


LIMITATIONS OF CRIMINAL PROSECUTION 


Mr. Baanetyi. We are trying to criminally prosecute the person 
that did it in the hope it will top it 

Senator ey LENDER When did the 1952 case come to vour notice 

Mr. Baangeuti. May 1952 

Senator ELLenpER. When did you file charges 

Mr. BAGNELI We have not filed chara s, we turned it over to the 
Department of Justice in October 

Senator ELLENDER. Why so late? 

Mr. Baane tu. It Is an extremely extensive and complicated 


9” 


problem Senator, to work up a case that you can present to a jury o1 
errand i! with regard to manipulation This thing involved some 
}) million ishels of oats through a Canadian concern, and its Amer- 
ican parent organization. We have a relatively small organization. 
We worked on it quite energetically, [ can assure you. 

Senator Youna. If Cargill Co. is convicted, what would be the 


penalty 


Mr. Bacnetu. The law provides for criminal prosecution mvolving 


a fine, depending on how many counts the United States attorn: can 
put in and I think it is a maximum of $10,000 per count 
Senator Youne. If they make a pront ol millions of dollars, that 


would not matter. 
Senator ELLENDER. Then no matter what the farmers lose, thev de 


not get anvthing Whatever is paid as a fine roes in the ‘J reasury or 
may he to local courts there ¢ 


DIFFICULTY OF DENYING TRADING PRIVILEGES 


Mr. BaGcnetu. There is, I think, a more effective penalty, however, 
in that if the Department of Justice approves, We have a right to take 
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administrative action which would deny them the use of these futures 
markets 

Senator ELLeENpER. You would certainly do that immediately. 
You cannot do it before conviction? . 

Mr. BaGneuu. No, sir 

Senator ELLeNpDER. There is nothing you can do? 

Mr. BaAGNeLL. No, sir. We have to have an administrative hearing. 
The law set this up, Senator 

Senator ELLENDER. I guess Congress is guilty 

Mr. Baaneuu. I do not mean that but we have to have an admin- 
istrative hearing. After the Department has found that they should 
be denied trading privileges, orders are issued to that effect, which 
they can appeal to the circuit court of appeals and to the Supreme 
Court 

Senator EL.LeENDER. This matter came to your attention in 195] 
through notification by Senator Jenne 

Senator Youna. | think I called the 1952 case to your attention, 
too. 

Mr. BaGnetu. You wrote us a letter 

Senator ELLENDER. Were you not suspicious in 1951 of what was 
happening? 

Mr. Baanetu. We had been suspicious for a long time and have 
observed them as closely as we could. 

Senator ELLENDER. You were for a long time and it took you all 
that time and there has still nothing been done and they are doing 
now what was done in 1950 and 1951? 

Mr. Baanetu. They are doing it now. 

Senator Youna. | proposed to have legislation drawn up. 

Senator ELLENDER. What good is a commission? Why should we 
spend $700,000 here? 

Senator Youna. I agree that something should be done 

Senator ELLeNpDER. It is to protect the farmer, | presume that is 
what it is done for so that everybody will get a square deal. If you 
can only report and do nothing about it, | think something ought to 
be done to give you some kind of power so that you can stop these 
things. 

Mr. BAGNELL. We frequently feel the need of it. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Senator Youna. Could you not even bring an injunction against 
Cargill Co.? 

Mr. BaGne.i. Not under the Commodity Exchange Act. 

Senator Young. Under any other act? 

Mr. BaGneti. The Department of Justice might have some relevant 
injunctive powers. 1 would not know anything about that 

Senator Younc. Was not Cargill Co. denied the privilege of oper- 
ating on the futures market at one time? 

Mr. BaGaneti. We brought charges against Cargill for cornering 
corn in 1937. It was found that they had done so. A subsidiary 
company was also involved there and that company along with one 
of its officials were denied trading privileges. 
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CASES OF MANIPULATION 


Senator ELLENDER, How many cases have you found, say, in the 
last 5 years, of manipulation of the market in an attempt to corner 
it and what has become of the cases? Has anybody ever been prose- 
cuted? 

Mr. Bacneuu, Oh, yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Lately? 

Mr. BAGNELL. Sir? 

Senator ELLenpeErR. In the last 5 years? 

Mr. Baenetu. Yes. On manipulation, we have had 2 cases 
involving manipulation of eggs and 1 of those cases, a criminal case, 
is pending now in Chicago and an administrative action also is pending 
on the same matter. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you had any convictions in the last 
5 years? 

Mr. Baaneuu. We have had no actions concerning manipulations 
in eggs in the last 5 years except this one. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is still pending? 

Mr. Baeneuu. The circuit court decided for us and the Supreme 
Court has not yet heard the case. 


FALSE MARKET INFORMATION 


Senator ELLENDER. How about the dessemination of false and 
misleading market information? 

Mr. BaGnetu. We had one case on that about 2 years ago. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many have you had in the last 5 years? 

Mr. Baene ut. I recall only the one. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I wonder if you would kindly put in the record 
the number of cases that you found in the various categories, how 
many were convicted, how many were turned loose, how many are 
pending, and how many are in process? 

Mr. BaGne.tu. We would be glad to do that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Broken down in that way. 

Mr. BAaGNELL. Yes, indeed. 

(The information requested follows:) 


TYPE AND DISPOSITION OF APPARENT VIOLATIONS OF THE CoMMODITY EXCHANGE 
Act DurRING THE PERIOD Juty 1, 1947, THrovauH Aprit 30, 1953 


The Commodity Exchange Authority investigated 230 situations relating to 
futures trading during the period from July 1, 1947, to April 30, 1953. These 
investigations were the result of observations of price movement and market 
activity by the Commodity Exchange Authority, indications of possible irregu- 
larities discovered from examination of the records of futures commission mer- 
chants and floor brokers, reports received pursuant to the provisions of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, and complaints from persons alleging various types of 
violations. 

Of the 230 investigations, 116, or almost exactly half, resulted in findings that 
there was no indication of violation of the Commodity Exchange Act. The 
remaining 114 investigations revealed apparent violations of the law ranging from 
minor deviations, such as persistent errors in reports and failure to keep records 
as required, to cases involving manipulative activities, cheating, and defrauding 
customers, and the like. The type and disposition of these cases were as follows: 
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Type of violation Num 
ber 
2 { 
Price manipulation or attempted manipulation 7 
Dissemination of false and misleading information 2 
Exceeding speculative limits 18 
Cheating, fraud, or deceit in the handling of cusomters’ accounts s $ 
Improper trading techniques, such as bucketing, offsetting, and 
‘wash sales”’ 
Failure to properly segregate and account for margin funds 20 
Failure to file required reports (including erroneous reporting 37 } ) 2 
Failure to keep required records 5 | } 
Failure to register as floor broker or futures commission merchant 1 
1 
aici conietitacbiaitindinnss ia 114 
DISPOSITION 
(1) Administrative action resulting in denial of trading privileges and/or revocation or suspe1 n of 


registration as futures commission merchant or floor broker 
(2) Criminal action resulting in conviction. 
(3) Stipulations of compliance 
(4) Formal warnings. 
(5) Pending at end of period 


In connection with the 69 cases disposed of by formal warnings, this procedure 
was followed in instances where the violations appeared not to be willful and not 
to involve such abuses as manipulation or cheating or fraud. This procedure was 
in line with the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Aet. The one in- 
stance of dissemination of false and misleading information, which is shown as 
being disposed of by a warning, was that of a well-known trade publication which 
printed an erroneous statement concerning Government purchasing activity ina 
certain commodity. This statement was apparently printed in good faith and 
was immediately retracted upon the Commodity Exchange Authority’s bringing 
the true facts to the attention of the publisher. 

The 14 items shown as pending on April 30 included the following: 

(1) Alleged manipulation of egg market in December 1947 Administrative 
action completed and Secretary’s order upheld by United States Court of 
Appeals. Matter now pending appeal to Supreme Court. 

(2) Alleged manipulation of egg market in October 1949. One criminal 
indictment and two criminal informations now before United States district 
court in Chicago 

(3) Alleged cheating and defrauding of commodity customers. Case has 
been tried twice in Chicago, 1 hung jury and 1 guilty verdict reversed and 
remanded by circuit court of appeals. Case awaiting third trial. 

(4) Alleged willful falsification of records for purpose of concealing trading 
activities and avoiding reporting requirements. Referee’s report now 
before judicial officer recommending suspension of trading privileges 

(5) Alleged exceeding speculative limit. Hearing completed. Record 
in the hands of the hearing examiner. No report vet issued 

(6) Alleged manipulation of egg market in July 1952. Complaint issued. 
Hearing not yet held. 

(7) Alleged willful failure to file reports. Complaint issued. Hearing 
not vet held. 

(8) Alleged manipulation of oats in 1952. Investigation completed and 
report in hands of Department of Justice with recommendation for criminal 
prosecution. 

Six additional matters are pending which may result in formal action upon 
completion of investigations. These include evidence of misuse of customers’ 
funds, possible manipulation, improper trading practices, and exceeding the 
speculative limit by means of false records and fictitious trading 

In addition to the cases resulting in criminal charges, administrative action, 
stipulations of compliance and warnings, the Commodity Exchange Authority 
disposed of a considerable number of items by cooperation with the contract 
markets. Conferences are held with officials of all the larger markets on the 
occasion of the discovery of trading practices which are obviously undesirable 
and possibly abusive. In many instances it would have been possible to sustain 
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arges under the Commodity Exchange Act It was found, however, that 
here were no indications of cheating, fraud, or manipulation and consequently 
the practices were discussed with the exchange officials with the result that 
corrective rules and regulations were established by the exchanges and existing 
les more adequately enforced by the exchanges. The number of technical o1 
minor violation lisposed of by such means exceeds those in connection itt 
it tr Commodity Exchange Authority took some form of direct action. 


AMENDMENT OF STATUTE 


Senator ELLENpER. Because I believe that all bureaus like yours 
ought to justify their existence If perchance you are unable to 
correct such things as Senator Young has brought to your attention 
in respect to the Cargill case, it strikes me that you are more or less 
iseless in that respect and the law ought to be amended so as to give 
vou a little power to prevent this 

Here you have been suspicious of these people since 1951; vou have 
been watching them. You reported them in 1952 for certain viola 
tions of the law according to your interpretation of it and here it is 
1953 and they are again doing the same thing? 

lr. BaGNe i. That is correct 

Senator EL.uenper. The sufferers, of course, are the farmers in 
North and South Dakota and others who produce oats. They suffer 
without any apparent recourse because if the market is manipulated 
and these speculators make all the money, they get the benefit, and 
the man that produces it gets what Paddy got, and that is nothing 

Senator Youne. Do you have any recommendations as to how the 
law could be tightened up to make it effective to stop this operator, 
Cargill Co., or others, from making millions in profits, such as this 
deal we have been discussing? 


CEASE-AND-DESIST ORDERS 


Mr. MEHL. Senator, about the only thing that I can think of that 
would be effective would be authority to issue cease-and-desist orders, 
Even in that case, we would have to have pretty conclusive evidenc: 
of manipulation. The fact that they were importing Canadian oats 
in itself would not be evidence of manipulation, of course 


1951 IMPORTATION OF OATS 


That is what was involved in 1951. Everyone knew that they were 
importing Canadian oats; everyone would know this would have an 
effect on our prices. I believe that the 1951 investigation started 
first as the result of a communication from Senator Jenner to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to stop importations. I believe he was 
advised that this was not possible at the time 

Of course, that is outside of our jurisdiction. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Meuu. Then he requested that the Commodity Exchange 
Authority make an investigation and we did make an investigation 
in 1951. But, as Mr. Bagnell has indicated, at that time we could 
not prove that those oats were brought in at a loss and we could not 
prove that it was manipulation 


it 


ut 
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1952 INVESTIGATION 


In 1952, in that situation, it was called to our attention first by our 
Chicago office which said that there were threats of heavy deliveries 
on the May oats, as | remember; on May 9 

At about the same time we got another letter from Senator Jenne 
so that our investigation started at that time, May 9. As Mr 
Bagnell said, there were thousands and thousands of transactions 
that had to be investigated, taken off, and assembled to make 
story. I think Congress was reluctant—strike that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Put it in there 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE REQUIRED 


Mr. Ment. Very well. I think Congress was reluctant both in 
1922 and also in 1936 when the Commodity Exchange Act was 
greatly expanded. | think Congress was reluctant to give any 
agency or even a Cabinet officer power to summarily deny anyon 
trading privileges on an exchange, because it could wreck someone's 
business. 

So there is set up a rather elaborate procedure for appeals In 
other words, if we are proceeding administratively, the Commodity 
Exchange Authority has to make a case after hearing and decision 
by a judicial officer acting for the Secretary and from that order, if 
he upholds us, there is an appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals and 
from there to the United States Supreme Court. So that there is 
about 2 vears involved to get a decision and yet it is a serious question 
whether any one person in a bureau or even in the Department should 
have the right to say, “I think from the evidence we have that yo 
are manipulating prices and therefore you are put out of business.” 

That is what it really amounts to. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose the court should find that a company 
has been manipulating, has been grossly violating the law, do they 
still keep their license to do business? 

Mr. Ment. Not after final decision. 

Senator ELLENDER. You can put them out of business’ 

Mr. Ment. Yes. 

Senator ELnENDER. Like Cargill Co.? Let’s say in the Cargill 
case where you found they have been manipulating and they have a 
big corner. Suppose you found .they have been violating the law, 
and if Cargill is found guilty, can they be 

Mr. BaGnetu. They can be denied trading privileges on the futures 
market. 

Senator ELLENDER. By whom? 

Mr. BAGNELL, dy the judicial officer of the Department of Agri 
culture. 

Senator ELLENDER. I notice you have Federal supervision ove 
futures trading by licensed commodity exchanges. Would it com: 
within that category? 

Mr. BaGne i. In addition to that, Senator, any person, even 
though he is not a dealer and has no license, if we can prove a violation, 
we can say, ‘You cannot trade on the futures market.’ 

We notify the market to that effect and he, in effect, is put on the 
blacklist. If any commission merchant takes his business from that 
day forward, that commission merehant is guilty 
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REGISTRATION OF BROKERS 


Senator ELLENDER. Is the license of futures trading on commodity 
exchanges in your hands? 

Mr. BaGne.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Is there any fee attached? 

Mr. BAaGNELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELteENnpER. How much? 

Mr. Baanguu. Ten dollars. 

Mr. Menu. Not for the licensing of the exchanges, Senator 
licensing of brokers. There is no fee for licensing an exchange. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the difference? Ido not quite get you? 

Mr. Meut. The commodity exchange as such 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand. 

Mr. Meuu. The brokerage firm must be licensed. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much do you charge? 

Mr. Menu, $10. 

Senator E,tenprerR. No; your receipts? 

Mr. Meu. $17,684 in 1952. 

Senator ELLENDER. What becomes of that money. 

Mr. Ment. It goes back to the Treasury. 

Senator ELLENpER. You do not use any part of it for any purpose? 

Mr. Menu. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER..Your sole source of revenue is what you get 
from the appropriation? 

Mr. Ment. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younae. Are you through, Senator? 

Senator ELLENpDER. I had something else, Senator. 


CRIMINAL PENALTY 


Senator Youna. If the Cargill Co. is convicted, you say there is a 
small fine; how much? 

Mr. Baanewu. The criminal conviction would carry a maximum, I 
think, of $10,000 per count: It would depend on the number of 
counts. Under the administrative provision, they could be denied 
trading privileges, which I think would be a tremendously stronger 
deterrent. 

Senator YOuNG They could set up another subsidiary and keep on 
in business the same as ever, could they not? 

Mr. BaGne.t. I do not think they could do that. 

Senator YounGc. What is your recommendation to correct the situ- 
ation? I believe much like Senator Ellender: What is the use in 
spending $700,000 a year if you cannot do anything after you have 


findings, as in this case? 
PREVENTIVE EFFECT OF SURVEILLANCE 


Mr. Meut. Gentlemen, I do not know whether your memory goes 
back as far as mine on that, but prior to 1922 and even before 1936, 
when the act was greatly strengthened, there were frequently recurring 
corners, manipulations, as you know. 

While we cannot hang up any great record for prosecution, in 
numbers of people prosecuted, I think that it is obvious just from a 
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comparison of what has happened since we have legislation that the 
existence of this act 

Senator ELLENDER. It acts as a deterrent? 

Mr. Ment. It acts as a deterrent, and the fact that we receive 
reports daily on the large traders and so on and do maintain sur- 
veillance of these markets does have a very substantial preventive 
effect. Of course, we cannot guarantee that someone is not going to 
violate the law any more than the police department can guarantee me 
that my house is not going to be broken into. 

Senator ELLENpDrER. | appreciate your position; but, as I indicated 
awhile ago, even when you do have cases that are apparent it takes 
too long for you to be able to do something about it. In the meantime 
these people are making the money and those who produced the com- 
modity are losing it. Furthermore, those who lose on it cannot recover. 
What is a little fine of $10,000 when a man might make a million, as 
Senator Young pointed out? 

Mr. BaGnetu. The fine would be very small in comparison, but the 
prevention of trading would be a blow. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I think you ought to suspend them. Here you 
have a case where they are in court now and they are doing the same 
thing today. 

Mr. Baane.u. As a matter of fact, we had two instances of that. 
There was another case involving eggs where, at the very time we 
were having a hearing on the previous year, they were leaving the 
hearing room to go and manipulate the market. 

Senator Youna. With reference to recommendations, I still have 
not gotten any. 


POWER OF SUBPENA; CEASE-AND-DESIST ORDERS 


Mr. Ment. I believe, Senator, that the authority to grant cease- 
and-desist orders on perhaps a showing to a Federal court would be 
helpful to us. Another thing that would be helpful would be subpena 
power. We have no power of subpena in connection with investiga- 
tion. It is only after we start an action that we can subpena witnesses. 
Those two things, I think, would be helpful; but we would have to 
exercise care in the use of that cease-and-desist power. [ mean, we 
would have to be sure that we had a case, because the loss of trading 
privilege for a large commission firm, for example, would be practically 
tantamount to putting them out of business. Even a suspension for a 
few days would require them to transfer all their accounts to some 
other house. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why should they not go out of business if they 
violate the law the same as you do with a man who murders and you 
put him in the penitentiary? 

Mr. Ment. That is right. 

Senator ELLEenpeER. I firmly believe that, in futures trading, when 
anybody violates rules and regulations of the law, something should 
be done about it. 

Mr. Ment. All I am talking about is due process, and I think you 
might have that even if we had authority to issue cease-and-desist 
orders. 
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VIOLATIONS OF SPECULATIVE LIMITS 


Senator Youna. In the justification, you say that during 1952 
there were 28 individual violations of speculative limits on which 
corrective action was taken as compared with 10 in the previous year. 

What did these 28 cases involve, what commodities? 

Mr. Menu. Let me go back a little bit. Under the experience of 
the Grain Futures Act between 1922 and 1936, we found that when 
any individual trader bought or sold as much as—take wheat, for 
example —2 million bushels of wheat futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade in | day that 8 times out of 10 the prices that day moved in 
the direction of the trading and as the size of the trading increased, 
the probabilities of a similar movement in price increased. So that, 
in 1936, a special commission, consisting of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General, was 
riven power to establish and directed to establish limits upon the 
amount of speculative trading that any person might do on any 
1 day, and on the size of speculative position that he might hold. 

In 1938, limits were fixed on grain. In 1940, there were limits on 
cotton, in 1951, on soybeans and eggs; and, effective April 1 this year, 
limits were established on lard, cottonseed oil, and soybean oil 

Now, then, limits have been in effect on grains for some time. In 
order to make a ease on that, we have to show that it was willful, 
ind there are times when they exceed the speculative limit by minor 
amounts in which we know they have overlooked the limit—maybe 
they have had a new clerk come in We are satisfied that we could 
not make a case even if we wanted to because we could not prove 
ntent; it is pretty plain that it was an oversight. In those cases, we 
ssue a warning letter, and if it happens again we usually follow it up. 
If we still cannot prove that it was intentional, we enter into a stipula- 
tion ol compliance in which the trader who deviated admits the facts 
n that case and agrees that if another violation occurs these facts 
will be available as proof and admitted in court. 

Senator Youne. In 1952, you state you had 28 individual viola- 


tions Now, was anvone convicted who was involved in those cases? 


NATURE OF VIOLATIONS 


Mr. BAGNELI None of those 28, Senator, were large, and in no 
nstance did we feel that it was a deliberate attempt to violate the 
imit. We got stipulations of compliance in several instances, as Mr. 
\ieh! has indicated. The limit, for example, in wheat is 2 million 
bushels. Some of those are where a man would buy two million ten, 
simply where he would overlook the fact that he had overstepped the 
line. None of them involved what we thought was manipulation in 
any sense 

Thev were not big enough to affect price. 

Senator Younae. What commodities? 

Mir. BaGNeLL. Wheat was in some of them, cotton, and corn, I 
remet ber offhand, and sovbeans. | do not believe anybody vot off 
in oats except this one, the Cargill case that we were talking about. 

Senator Younc. When you get into a tough case, do you have the 
authority to hire an outside lawyer who is specially qualified in this 
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Mr. Baene.u. We have not done that in recent years. Some time 
back, oh, back in the early 1930's, we did hire a special attorney. 
But we have an attorney in the Solicitor’s Office who has become 
thoroughly familar with these cases and puts in his full time, practi- 
cally, with us. 

We have had very little difficulty in that respect. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


LICENSING ACTIVITIES 


Senator ELuenpsr. I noticed here that you are asking for $43,518 
for licensing. Is that to collect the licenses? 

Mr. Menu. May I ask Mr. Kauffman to discuss that item? 

Mr. Kaurrman. That item, Senator Ellender, covers the expense 
first of issuing annual registrations to all floor brokers, the brokers 
who actually execute the transactions on the trading floors on the 17 
exchanges 

Senator Ettenper. How much do you collect on that service? 

Mr. KaurrMan. From them and brokerage firms we collected last 
year $17,684. Of course, they are not registered for their benefit, 
but to increase the effectiveness of regulation. That $43,500 item 
also covers all activities incident to examining the rules of the 17 
contract markets and everything which is done by the License and 
Rules Division. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much of this money is actually spent for 
the collection of the $17,000? In other words, it strikes me that the 
amount you spend under licensing here, is over twice as much as 
you collect. 

Mr. KaurrmMan. Well, of course, we have a very nominal expendi- 
ture for collecting it. The fees accompany the applications each 
year—for the renewal of the registrations. 

Congress has imposed a maximum fee of $10 on these registrations. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much work is attached to this licensing 
division of the exchange other than collecting license? 

Mr. Kaurrman. To start with, it involves examination of the 
application each year. The applications come in in December 

Senator ELLENDER. What purpose does that serve, to examine the 
application? 

Mr. KaurrMan. To see that the information required by the 
Secretary of Agriculture is set forth in the application. 

Senator ELLENDER. Such as? 

Mr. Kaurrman. That includes obviously the name and business 
address of the applicant in the case of a floor broker, the exchanges 
in which he has membership, the commodities in which he executes 
transactions, the names of clearing members of the exchange through 
whom he clears trades 

Senator ELLENDER. Could those be put in a letter to you? 

Mr. KaurrMan. It might be put in a letter. It would be much 
easier for the applicant to put it in the application, and, under an 
arrangement which has been in effect for some years, if there has been 
no change affecting the answers to the items of the application during 
the course of the year, he merely puts in the name and address and 
certifies that the answers on file are current and correct, and he does 
not have to fill in the other items. 
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A brokerage firm, of course, files a more comprehensive statement. 
Again, if it is a small firm and there have been no changes during the 
course of the year in the addresses of its branch offices, names of 
branch managers, and things of that kind—— 


DENIAL OF LICENSE 


Senator ELLENDER. Could you deny the issuance of a license? 

Mr. Kaurrman. The statute confers only one ground as basis for 
denial of an application where the required information is furnished 
and that gound is that if a previous registration of the applicant has 
been suspended and the period of suspension has not expired or a pre- 
vious registration has been revoked. 

Senator Ettenper. Well, if that is true, why all this other material 
that you request of an applicant? Why go into all the detail and 
make it cost $43,518? In other words, if you cannot deny it except 
on one ground, why not relegate your investigation to that one thing? 


PURPOSE OF INFORMATION REQUIRED 


Mr. Kaurrman. The information is very valuable incident to the 
administration of the act, Senator Ellender. The information supplied 
there is very helpful to the Compliance and Trade Practice Division 
and also to the Segregated Funds Division. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you be more specific? 

Mr. KaurrMan. May I ask Mr. Bagnell to cover that? 

Mr. BAGNgELL. On the violations end of it, this application of futures 
commission merchants includes among other things a financial state- 
ment. The law requires that all customers’ money be kept intact and 
segregated for the benefit of those customers. 

From an examination of the financial statement, we are pretty well 
able to see which of the six- hundred-some-odd registrants pay careful 
attention to their responsibility for customers’ money. 

The application also includes a complete list of the branch offices 
and managers of those offices. We have over the years accumulated 
quite a bit of information on these people as individuals and we do 
use that information constantly. 


AUTHORITY OF CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Senator Youna. Let me ask a question at this point. Does the 
Chicago Board of Trade have the authority to revoke the license of a 
company like Cargill from doing business? 

Mr. Baeng.u. No, sir; the Chicago Board of Trade can expel its 
members but Cargill is not a member. 

Senator Youne. Cargill is not a member? 

Mr. Ba@ne.t. No, sir. 

Senator Youne. How do they do business if they are not members? 

Mr. Baanetu. They do business through members and pay non- 
1aember rates. Anybody can do business on the board of trade. You 
can go to any a up on 15th Street and make a trade. 

Senator Youna. The worst criminal can do business? 

Mr. Baie: if you are fresh out of Leavenworth you can still do 
business. The commission house is in position of doing business with 
the public, Senator, anybody can go in and trade as a nonmember and 
pay nonmember rates. Commission houses have various practices as 
to screening customers. Some get pretty good credit checks and may 
tell a man they do not want his business. 
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Senator YounaG. Even in an honest poker game among friends if a 
shark gets in, they usually get rid of him some way. 

Mr. BaGNnELL. You know that commissions are nice things to earn 
and you can usually find a house that will take an account. 

Senator Youna. I do believe that there should be some way of 
prohibiting people with bad records from doing business on those 
exchanges. 

Mr. Baane.u. If we have found any individual guilty of violating 
the act, we can prevent his trading through a commission house. 
They cannot take his business any more, but there would have to be a 
specific violation of the act. 

Senator Youna. Do you have any further statement? 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Meut. No, except that when we were discussing limits I told 
you the history of the established limits. That brings us to the re- 
duction of $25,000 in the 1954 revised estimate. In the first place, 
we had intended to move to establish limits next on wool tops and 
the meals—soybean meal and cottonseed meal. We were running 
behind a little in our program and we decided that this work might be 
deferred until 1955. 

Senator Youne. How much money did you ask the Bureau of the 
Budget for? 

Mr. Meat. For $725,000. 

Senator Youna. That is all you asked for? 

Mr. Meat. That is right. 

Senator Younec. How much did your particular department ask of 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Menu. $725,000. 

Senator Youna. You feel that is sufficient money to carry on your 
work? 

Mr. Ment. Well, I think it is. You could spend $1.5 million, you 
understand, doing things that you might think were justified but we 
have tried to be realistic about the thing and have tried to keep our 
organization fairly small. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


I think with 125 people we are doing a fairly good job. 

Senator ELLeNpER. How many of those 125 are in Washington? 

Mr. Ment. 37. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why so many here? 

Mr. Meat. Well, 12 of them, I guess, are on what you call house- 
keeping services, or budget and finance and personnel and that sort 
of thing. 

Senator ELtenper. 12 of them? 

Mr. Ment. I think that is right. 

Mr. Currie. Ten in Washington and two in the field. 

Mr. Ment. Our largest office is Chicago. We have about 39 
people there, and New York is next with about 31, then New Orleans 
with 7. In Kansas City we have 5 and Minneapolis 4. 


FIELD WORK PERSONNEL 


Senator ELLENDER. How many of the 125 do field work; that is, 
go out and examine and keep up with what is going on? 
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Mr. Ment. We have only 11 investigators—I think that is correct 
and 16 accountants. The accountants that we have are primarily 
on the project of enforcing that provision of the law which requires 
commission merchants to segregate and give trust-fund treatment to 
customers’ funds. 

But, when we run into a case, Mr. Bagnell calls on those accountants 
and directs their activities in making an investigation, getting evidence 
in the form that the Solicitor’s office or the attorneys who handle the 
case would want. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 

Mr. Menu. But if you will notice there our largest project is on 
supervision of futures trading, $390,000. 

Senator ELLEenper. I see that. 

Mr. Menu. That involves processing of the daily reports that come 
to us, first of all from the clearing members of the exchange, 

Senator ELLENDER. Do those reports come to Washington? 

Mr. Ment. They go to the field offices. 

Senator ELLENDER. What does your Washington office do outside 
of the 10 that do the housekeeping? 

Mr. Ment. Maybe that was an unfortunate term, Senator, but 
those 10 are administrative services. We have four divisions. Mr. 
Bagnell in his Division has three people in Washington, himself, an 
assistant, and a secretary. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is that Division? 

Mr. Meut. Compliance and Trade Practice Division. That comes 
under that project 4. 

Senator ELLENDER. Investigations? 

Mr. Ment. Yes. He has three employees in that Division. The 
Segregated Funds Division has two employees; just the chief account- 
ant who directs the field work and a stenographer. Then, there is the 
License and Rules Division with three people. Some of this charge of 
$43,000 for licensing which you inquired about, Senator Ellender, 
some of that is charged to this project because of the time which people 
in the field may give to mterviews and answering questions and 
helping applicants fill out applications and so on. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 

Mr. Ment. The next one is the Trading and Reports Division, in 
which we have 15 Washington employees. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SPECULATIVE LIMITS 


Senator ELLeNpER. I notice here that your entire cut has come from 
No. 5 which is ‘Establishment and review of speculative limits.”’ 

Mr. Meut. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. What would you do with that $30,000 should 
this committee agree to restore it? 

Mr. Ment. We are not asking for restoration, you understand. 

Senator ELLENDmER. That is what I am asking you; what would you 
do with it if we gave it to you? 

Mr. Ment. If you gave it to us, we would move as rapidly as we 
could to establish limits on those commodities on which limits have 
not yet been established. The first would be—unless something de- 
veloped in the meantime—on wool tops and the meals. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean establish what? 

Mr. Menu. Speculative trading and position limits. 
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Senator ELLENDER. What does that mean in common language? 
Mr. Ment. Well, it means, for example, the number of bales of 
cotton that 1 person or 1 firm might sell or buy for speculative account 
| during one business day and also upon the size of the position, long 
or short, which 1 person or 1 firm might have. The limits do not 
apply to hedges. I do not know whether you were here when | 
explained 

Senator ELLENDER. I have been here since you took the stand, sir. 

Mr. Menu. We had discovered back even before we had this 
authority, that quite aside from manipulation or corners that when 
1 person or 1 firm bought or sold over a certain amount in 1 day the 
chances were 8 out of 10 that the market would move in the direction 
of the trading. 

In the case of the board of trade, which was a very broad market 
we found that in the case of wheat and corn that did occur. So in 
1936 Congress gave this authority, not to the Secretary who is 
responsible for the administration of the act generally, but to the 
special commission. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, of all the commodities that come under 
your supervision in which the speculative limits have not been placed, 
how many of them are there? 

Mr. Kaurrman. They have not been fixed on butter, wool tops, 
grain sorghums, rice, potatoes, bran, shorts, cottonseed meal, and 
soybean meal. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I do not see any necessity for butter because 
the Government seems to have a corner on that. 

Mr. KaurrMan. I agree with you on that, at this time. 

Senator ELLENDER. Cheese does not come into that. 

Mr. Kaurrman. We have no authority with respect to futures 
trading in cheese. 

Senator Youne. I think it might interest you to know Senator 
Ellender, that a vice president of the Cargill Co. was appointed to 
one of Secretary Benson’s grain advisory committees. 

Senator E,tenper. Is that right? 

That is all I have. 

Senator Youne. Any further questions? Does that complete 
your statement? 

Mr. Mest. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Mr. Ment. Thank you, gentlemen. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF C. M. FERGUSON, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION 
WORK, EXTENSION SERVICE; L. M. SCHRUBEN, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, EXTENSION SERVICE; JOSEPH 
C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OFFICE OF BUDGET AND 
FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PurroseE STATEMENT 


The Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, inaugurated the present nationwide 
system of cooperative Federal-State extension work in agriculture and home 
economies. Its function is to take the research results, farm situation, and 
program facts of the Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges 
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and experiment stations to rural people in terms of local, ready-for-use application. 
The activities of the entire cooperative extension organizations are directed toward: 

1. Maximum net farm income and farm stability through the application of 
advancing science and technology. Emphasis at present is on maintaining opti- 
mum production, balanced individual farm production plans, increased production 
efficiency, and improved marketing methods, thereby putting each farm to the 
extent possible on a sound economic basis. 

2. Conservation of resources for the benefit of the individual farmer, the 
Nation, and future generations. 

3. The improvement of family living through better housing and home facilities, 
use of labor-saving equipment and methods, farm and home safety measures, and 
other means 

4. The improvement of health through better nutrition and more effective 
utilization of health facilities and services 

5. The improvement and use of educational and recreational facilities for the 
home and the community. 

6. The development of a better understanding of, and more effective partici- 
pation in community, State, national, and international affairs to the end that 
constructive policies may be determined. 

Funds for payments to States are distributed to each State, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii, partly on the basis of prescribed amounts and partly on the basis of 
rural population, the farm population, and, within limitations, as the Secretary 
may determine. The cooperative extension service derives its finances from 
Federal, State, county, and local sources. These funds are used within the States 
for the employment of county agents, home demonstration agents, 4-H Club 
agents, State specialists and others who conduct among rural people the joint 
educational programs adopted for local application 

The Federal Extension Service maintains its central office in Washington and 
carries on its functions through the State extension services in cooperation with 
the 51 State and Territorial land-grant colleges, and a network of county exten- 
sion offices in more than 3,000 counties 

On November 30, 1952, there were approximately 12,600 State and county 
extension workers attached to the State organizations, and 249 Federal employees, 
183 of whom were in Washington. 


| Appropriated, | Revised bud get 


1953 estimate, 1954 
Appropriated funds: r 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico $31, 877, 156 $31, 880, 329 
Salaries and expenses és 899, 428 1, 030, 000 
Total appropriated funds 32, 776, 584 32, 910, 329 


Summary of appropriations, 1953 and estimates, 1954 


l j 
Total esti- | Revised | Increase 





Item | mated avail- | budget esti- (+) or de- 
| able, 1953 mates, 1954 | crease (—) 
Pa yments to States | 
Capper-Ketcham Act édctuneatas -eaue-------| $1,480,000 | $1, 480, 000 
Bankhead-Jones Act, title IT | } 
Section 21 . FRi54 | 12,000, 000 12, 000, 000 | 
Section 23 - 12, 496, 827 12, 500, 000 +$3, 173 
Additional extension work--....-.-..- - ated] 555, 000 | 555, 000 
Alaska . eum ‘ s 99, 858 59, 858 
Puerto Rico J ; 0 ee eee 541, 221 | 541, 221 | 
Housing Act of 1949, title V: Section 506a 33, 050 | 33, 050 | 
Cooperative agricultural extension work (permanent) | 4, 711, 200 | 4, 711, 200 
Total, payments to States__........... jaa | 31,877,156 | 31, 880, 329 | +-3, 173 
Salaries and expenses enane : ° . 899, 428 1, 030, 000 +130, 572 
Total J —— snide J — | 32, 776, 584 32, 910, 329 +133, 745 
Deduct permanent appropriation: Cooperative agricultural 


extension work PSS wikis nite . - en —4,711,200 | —4,711, 200 


Total, direct annual appropriations. .--.........- shoéamtid 28, 065,384 | 28, 199,129 +133, 745 
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Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for cooperative agricultural 
extension work 

Appropriation Act, 1953_- . $27, 169, 129 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 412 —3,173 


165, 956 
169, 129 


Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 

Revised budget estimate, 1954 

Increase (to round off estimate to the amount authorized by sec. 23, 
title II of the Bankhead-Jones Act) _- 





a , +3, 173 


Project statement 





Project 1952 : Soa I ease | (octis — 
1. Capper-Ketcham Act, act of May 22, 1928 $1, 480, 000 | $1, 480, 000 $1. 480. 000 
2 Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 21, title II, act of June 29, 
1935 12, 000, 000 | 12, 000, 000 2. 000, 000 
3. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, title II of the act, ap- 
proved June 29, 1935, as amended by the act of June 
6, 1945 12, 250, 000 12 ), OOF 2 uM 
Administrative expenses, Federal Extension Service 236, 593 246, 827 | +$ 250, 000 
4. Additional extension work (act of Apr. 24, 1939 555, 000 555, 000 000 
5. Alaska: 
Act of Feb. 23, 192$_. 13, 950 17, 300 00 
Act of Oct. 27, 1949 42, 150 42, 558 42, 558 
6. Puerto Rico 
Sec. 3, act of Mar. 4, 1931, extension of Capper- 
Ketcham Act to Puerto Rico 31, 348 32, 131 32, 131 
Act of Aug. 28, 1937 408, 000 408, 000 4108, 000 
Act of Oct. 26, 1949 71, 302 101, 090 l 090 
7. Housing Act of 1949, title V, sec. 506a 33, 050 33, 050 33. 050 
Unobligated balance... 13, 407 
Total available or estimate 27, 135, 000 | 27, 165, 956 +3, 173 27, 169, 129 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 412 +3, 173 
Total appropriation or estimate 27, 135, 000 | 27, 169, 129 


PAYMENTS TO STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Federal funds available for fiscal year 1953 for cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work within the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, including the 
permanent appropriation under the Smith-Lever Act ($4,711,200), and funds 
allotted to the Department of Agriculture for State and private forestry coopera- 
tion ($88,180) and for carrying out the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act ($431,600), total $32,150,109. 

Payments to the States and Territories are made directly to a designated officer 
in each State and Territory and the funds are disbursed by them in accordance 
with budgets and programs of work submitted by the State directors of extension 
and approved by the Director of the Federal Extension Service on behalf of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Some offset by States and Territories is required by 
law before the funds become available. At present extension work is being 
financed about 38 percent from Federal sources and about 62 percent from State 
and local sources. The funds are used by the States for carrying on extension 
work with rural people. Paid workers are being assisted by a network of volun- 
tary neighborhood leaders who cooperate in carrying out extension programs 

The use of these funds is indicated in greater detail in the following tables. 
Table 1 indicates the sources of funds allotted for cooperative extension work in 
the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for 1953 including allotments for 
State and private forestry and agricultural marketing. Table 2 shows estimated 
direct payments to the States and Territories for 1954, indicating those which 
require offset by State, county or local funds, those where such offset is not 
required and the basis of allotment. Table 3 indicates the various classes of 
field agents employed with extension funds. 
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TABLE 2 Statement of direct payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
indicating those requiring offset by States and Territories, those not requiring such 
offset, and basis of distributions, as estimated for 1954 


Amount requiring offset 
Amount to and basis of allotment 











Total i aid 
Item estimate, me pax - 
1954 — B ' 
oluse Asis 0 
Amount allotment 
1. Permanent annual appropriation (Smith- $4, 711, 200 $500, 000 $4, 211,200 | Rural popu- 
Lever Act lation 
2. Capper-Ketcham Act 2 1, 480, 000 980, 000 500. 000 Do 
3. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 21, title II 1 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 Farm popu 
lation 
4. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, title IT, of the 12, 250, 000 12, 250, 000 Do.4 
wct approved June 29, 1935, as amended by 
the act of June 6, 1945 
§. Additional extension work 555, 000 555, 000 Specified by 
law 
6. Alaska 
Act of Feb. 23, 1929 (extension of Smith- $17, 300 10, 000 7,300 | Rural popu- 
Lever Act to Alaska lation 
Act of Oct. 27, 1949 (Public Law 417 42, 558 
(Extension of Capper-Ketcham Act s 20, 000 S88 Do. 
to Alaska 
Extension of Bankhead-Jones Act, 7 20, 808 Farm popu- 
title IT, see. 21, to Alaska lation 
Extension of Bankhead-Jones Act 852 Do 
title II, see. 23, to Alaska 
7. Puerto Ric« 
Act of Au 28. 1937 (extension of Bank- 408, 000 408, 000 Specified by 
head-Jones Act, see. 21, to Puerto law 
Rico 
Act of Mar. 4, 1931, sec. 3 (extension of 8 32, 131 20, 000 12,131 | Rural pop- 
Capper-Ketcham Act to Puerto Rico ulation 
Act of Oct. 26, 1949 (Public Law 406 101, 090 101,090 | Farm popu 
extension of Bankhead-Jone Act, lation 
ec, 23, title IIT, to Puerto Rie 
8. Housing Act of 1949, title V. sec. 506a (Public 33. O59 33. 050 Discretion of 
Law 171 Secretary 
Total, direct Federal payments 31, 630, 329 14, 546, 858 17, 083, 471 


$10,000 to each State, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
2 $20,000 to each State and Hawaii 
§ $20,000 to each State, Hawaii (balance on farm population basis 
4 Except $500,000 to be allotted by Secretary of Agriculture on basis of special needs 
§ $10,000 to Alaska (act of Feb. 23, 1929) (balance on rural population 
6 $20,000 to Alaska (balance on rural population 
7 $20,000 to Alaska (balance on farm population 
§ $20,000 to Puer'o Rico (balance on rural plpulation 





TABLE 3 Extension field agents employed June 30, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 








June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
State supervisors 767 764 724 788 
Subject-matter specialists 
Full-time specialists 1, 507 1, 649 1, 697 1, 694 
Part-time specialists 426 459 551 512 
Total specialists 1, 933 2, 108 2, 248 2, 206 
Total wit adquarters at colleges 2, 700 2, 872 3, 0382 2, 994 
County workers 
Agricultural agents 4, 687 4, 866 4,910 4, 866 
Home d onstration agents 3, 064 178 3, 261 3, 285 
Boys’ and girls’ club agents ! 627 731 652 645 
Negro extension agents 732 773 787 803 
lotal county workers 9,110 9, 548 9, 610 9, 599 
Total 11, 810 12, 420 12, 642 12, 593 
Number of agricultural counties in the States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico-.. a ‘ 3, 106 
Number of agricultural counties now having 1 or more agents tale 3, 056 


1 These are special 4-H Club workers. In the majority of States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico’ 
4-H Club work is conducted by county agents, county home-demonstration agents, and assistants 
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Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1953___- $905, 000 
Reductions pursuant to 

Sec. 411 $34 

Sec. 412 5 538 


5, 572 


Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 899, 428 

Revised budget estimate, 1954 gins 1, 030, 000 
Inerease (to strengthen essential national leadership and partici- 
pation by the Department in the nationwide cooperative 

extension program) _ - 130, 572 


Project statement 


Project 1952 1953 (« ti Increase or | 1954 revised 
mated decrease estimated) 
1. General administration and business service 
National leadership and direction of extension 
program ‘ $57, 150 $44, 682 +$74, 388 $119, 070 
Business services 153, 158 147, 565 +-5, 572 153, 137 
2. Review and analysis of State budgets, projects, and 
plans, and examination of State expenditures from 
Federal payments 38, 49 44, 729 44,729 
3. Planning and coordination of State and county ex 
tension work 155, 685 165, 994 +50, 612 216, 606 
4. Development of technical subject matter for use by 
State extension forces 150, 471 151, 383 151, 383 
5. Field studies of extension work, and the training of 
extension workers 98, 4 98, 702 ‘ 98, 702 
6. Preparation and distribution of visual material and 
extension literature to Department and State 
extension forces 150, 316 153, 436 153, 436 
7. Program development and coordination of extention 
agricultural economics 87, T2¢ 2. 9 92, 937 
Unobligated balance 16, 510 
Total available or estimate 908, 000 899, 428 +130, 572 1, 030, 000 
Reductions pursuant to 
Sec. 411 +-34 
Sec. 412.. 7 +-5, 538 
Total appropriation or estimat : 908, 000 905, 000 
INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $130,572 to strengthen essential national leadership and 
participation by the Department in the nationwide cooperative extension pro- 
gram. 

Need for increase—The Extension Service, as the educational arm of the 
Department, is charged with the responsibility of getting into practical use on 
the farms and in the homes, the results of research and advancing technology 
emanating from the extensive and increasing research programs of the Depart- 
ment and other sources; of developing and maintaining a thorough understanding 
on the part of farm people of the Department’s various operating programs of 
direct significance to them; and assisting in a major way in the orientation of 
farming operations and production throughout the Nation with production and 
conservation needs. These responsibilities are continuously becoming more 
important and significant. 

The Federal Extension Service performs coordinating, supervisory, and leader- 
ship functions for the total cooperative extension service involving the work of 
approximately 12,600 State and county employees and a total budget of approxi- 
mately $80 million in 1953. The funetions of this Service are strategically most 
important in maintaining the operations of the entire system as an integrated 
unit on an efficient, modern, and productive basis. The form of organization 
and manpower of the Federal Extension Service has not kept pace with the prob- 
lems at hand and the growth of the Service in the States. The increase proposed 
is essential to permit a reorganization of the Federal Extension Service whieh 
will strengthen the national leadership in the cooperative program and to improve 
the administration, coordination, and effectiveness of extension work. The fol- 
lowing facts demonstrate the urgency for doing so. 
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The United States has a rapidly increasing population, and relatively limited 
areas of additional land which ean profitably be used for intensive agricultural 
production. The only other available means of meeting these expanding needs 
is through more widespread and effective application of scientific farming prac- 
tices as revealed by research. This necessitates that all farmers be made aware 
of applicable research findings and practical application thereof to their own local 
farm situations. Likewise farmers need advice on ways and means through 
which their agricultural production can be harvested, stored where necessary, 
and marketed in such ways as will result in the maximum conservation of these 
products and their most efficient delivery to the consumer. Technology changes 
almost daily and an aggressive extension educational program is necessary to 
keep farmers abreast of these changes. The highly dynamic nature of the 
Nation’s economy results in many other types of problems and essential adjust- 
ments for which the Extension Service has an obligation to render educational 
assistance. To perform this highly important function of assisting farm people, 
through education, to be effectively aware of the constantly changing conditions 
demanding the application of new technology, the Extension Service program is 
conducted in the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Thus, with the very broad and diversified program involved, the problems of 
effective leadership, adequate supervision, effective liaison and integration of the 
educational program with the research and action programs of the Department are 
of tremendous scope and importance. More adequate liaison between the Federal 
Director of Extension and other agencies of the Department, on the one hand, and 
the State extension services on the other, are essential for the full and effective 
coordination of program objectives vital to the Department with the educational 
programs of the Extension Service. Personal, high-level liaison permitting across 
the table discussions between representatives of the Director of Extension and the 
51 State and Territorial extension services, is essential to keep activities in balance 
and the educational effort attuned to latest research findings and departmental 
programs. Without such effective liaison and leadership, misunderstandings due 
to lack of factual information can hardly be avoided and the Extension Service, as 
the educational arm of the Department, cannot operate at peak efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

These same factors make necessary strong leadership in the Extension Service 
in the program field. The rapidly expanding body of research information must 
be furnished the States and counties promptly if it is to be effectively used; 
methods of getting this information to farm people and of assisting them to make 
effective use of it must be constantly evaluated and more efficient methods de- 
veloped wherever possible; program content must be adjusted to keep pace with 
changing problems and requirements; coordination of al! functioning clements in 
the program field must be maintained and further developed wherever possible to 
insure maximum effectiveness. A proper balance must be maintained in the 
allocation of extension resources and efforts between the needs of 4-H Club age 
youth, the needs of farmers and the needs of homemakers, 

Another measure of the present inadequacy of the Federal Extension Service 
resources is shown by the following comparison: In fiscal year 1952 the total exten- 
sion budget for the States and Territorise amounted to $79,999,104 of which 

$32,090,980 (40 percent) was provided by the Federal Government and $47,908, 124 
(60 percent) by the cooperative State and local sources. This represents a total 
increase of 111 percent compared with fiseal year 1945. The staff employed in 
and by the States and local interests numbered approximately 12,600 in 1952 
(administrative personnel, extension specialists, county agents, home demonstra- 
tion agents, and 4—H Club leaders) an increase of approximately 35 percent over 
1945. On the other hand the staff of the Federal Extension Service has decreased 
See exhibits A and B attached. 

Plan of work.—To maintain State and national extension programs on an 
effective and productive basis fully coordinated with other agricultural programs 
the following are urgently needed: 

Four experienced and highly capable field representatives to— 

(a) Serve as liaison between the Director of Extension Work and State exten- 
sion directors on administration, organization, policy, and relationships; 

(b) Maintain close and effective working relationships between the Extension 
Service and agencies of the Department; 

(c) Maintain such relationships with other agencies of Government whose 
operations are of direct significance to farm people. 
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One Assistant to the Director: To aid the Director’s office and to represent 
it when necessary in interagency planning and program development conferences 
and to handle general administrative problems as assigned by the Director. 

One Assistant Director: To be in charge of all program divisions, to guide and 
coordinate programs, from the planning stage through operation, evaluation, 
and adjustment. 

Three leaders, under the Assistant Director for Programs; one to be in charge 
of each major phase of program activities as follows: 

(a) General agriculture. 

(b) 4-H Club. 

(c) Home economics. 

One Negro leader: For the Federal office to work with the 837 State and county 
Negro extension agents employed in 16 States. 

This leadership is of vital importance to provide the necessary guidance in the 
nationwide program, to insure programs being rapidly adjusted as appropriate 
to meet changing conditions, to provide for necessary coordination of effort, 
and to insure the most efficient efforts possible from the use of resources available. 
Also with the addition of this personnel, members of the current technical staff 
will be in a position to use a higher proportion of their time on truly productive 
work by doing more essential field work and preparing more educational materials 
needed in carrying out extension programs. 


(a) 
Percentage Chance In Extension Personnel 
1946 - 1952 
1946 ® 1008 
Percent 
1% 


State Personnel 
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Funds Allotted For Extension York 
1946 - 1952 


All funde allotted 
to States 


Funds allotted 





oo 


vithin State °°" 
of 


ad 
ooo Federal funds 


allotted to States 


Federal funde allotted 
to Washington Office 





1947 1948 1949 1950 19681 


1982 


Jones Act, sec. 23, title II (act of June 29, 1935), as amended by the act 


of June 6, 1945 
1953 
pursuant to sec. 412 


Base for 1954 
tevised budget estimate, 1954 


Increase 


title II, 


to round off estimate to the amount authorized by sec. 23, 


of the Bankhead-Jones Act 


$250, 000 
3, 173 
246, 827 
250, 000 
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Project statement 


4 ] re 4 
Project 1952 din ed 
‘ ted) ated 
Federal administration under Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, 
title LU $236, 593 $246, 827 $250, 000 
UWnobligated balance 3 407 
Reduction pursuant to see. 412 +3 ] 
Total allotment 250, 000 250, 000 250. 000 


Under section 23 title II of the Bankhead-Jones Act (approved June 6, 1945 
2 percent of the amount appropriated thereunder is available for expenses of the 
Federal Extension Service. The budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 include a 
amount of $12,500,000 for this act of which the amount required for the Federal 
Extension Service is $250,000. 

The status of program as discussed under the appropriation ‘“Administratio1 
and coordination of extension work”’ also applies to the work under this allotment 
In addition, the funds are being used to expand and improve 4-H Club work 
with rural boys and girls, and work with older out-of-school youth; to develop 


more effective programs in nutrition, food conservation, and homemaking; to 
promote more efficient marketing and distribution of farm products; and to 
organize effective activities in connection with problems of rural healt! 
Cooperaiiwe agricultural exiension work (permanent annual Smit Leve 
approp7 a on 
Permanent appropriation, 1953 $4, 711, 200 
sudget estimate, 1954 t, 711, 200 
Project statement 
aca . ) r 154 
Project 1952 : te 
Payments to States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for cooperative 
agricultural extension work (Smith-Lever Act). $4, 711, 20 $4, 711, 206 $4, 711, 200 
This permanent specific appropriation for cooperative agricultural extension 
work was provided for under the Smith-Lever Act, approved May 8, 1914 (7 


U.S. C. 341-343, 344-348), as amended by the extension of this act to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii by the act of May 16, 1928 (7 U. 8. C. 386-386b) and to Puerto 
Rico by the act of March 4, 1931 (7 U. 8S. C. 386d-386f). Under the provisions 
of these acts $10,000 is appropriated annually to each State, Hawaii, and Puerto 
tico without requirement of State or territorial offset, and the remainder of 


the appropriation is distributed on the basis of rural population. The Smith- 
Lever Act is the basic act under which cooperative extension work is conducted 
by the Department and State colleges of agriculture. The general statement 


for cooperative extension work applies also to the work performed under this 
appropriation, 

Senator Youna. Mr. Ferguson, you are here on behalf of the 
Extension Service? 

Mr. Ferauson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Youne. Your budget for fiscal 1953 was $32,776,584 and 
your budget estimate for fiscal year 1954 revised budget is $32,910,329? 

Mr. Frrauson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Is tnere a revised budget or were both budgets the 
same? 

Mr. Frrauson. They were the same, sir. 

Senator Youne. Approximately the same amount you had last 
year with an increase of about how much? 

Mr. Frerauson. $130,000. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Frereuson. I would like to make a brief statement, Senator. 


299e9 - 
ov2052—v 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


I think your committee is quite familiar with the organization and 
operation of the Extension Service and its cooperative program with 
the colleges. We feel that putting research to work is the job of the 
Extension Service. We feel we have responsibilities to shorten the 
route from the laboratory to the field, the feed lot, the home and 
market channels. 

Research findings have only academic value until they are actually 
applied in practice. The application of the sciences of agriculture and 
engineering to farming in this country, it seems to me, is the thing 
that has made American farming stand out in its tremendous efficiency, 
particularly in terms of high produc tion per man hour. 

The problem as we see it is not only one of getting more research 
done but getting more research findings more quic kly adopted by 
farmers. Our research people strive to solve may problems of agri- 
culture and every day new scientific facts come to light. It is the job 
of the Extension Service to take these findings and help the farmer and 
his family to weave them into a complex job of farm management. 

Senator ELLENDER. I suppose that is why we say that the Exten- 
sion Service is purely educational more or less. 

Mr. Frerauson. Yes, I would say so, Senator. I would say that 
today farming, Senator, is a business. 

Senator ELLENpDER. A big business. 


COMPLEXITY OF MODERN FARMING 


Mr. Ferecuson. And complex. It requires a great breadth of 
knowledge, many skills and high management ability in both produc- 
tion and marketing. It is highly capitalized; $17, 000 per worker is 
about the average capitalization on American farms. 

Increases in costs and declining prices are narrowing the margin 
between success and failure. Competition for labor has forced farm- 
ers into greater mechanization, into larger units and higher capital 
outlay. It has increased his credit needs and complicated his manage- 
ment pattern. 

The successful farmer today must be highly skillful in business 
management, in the proper use of his land, water, and other resources, 
in using and maintaining expensive machinery. He must have a 
working knowledge of the che mistry of feeds, fertilizers, insecticides, 
fungicides, and weedkillers. He must keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in plant and animal breeding. The place of purebreds, cross- 
breds, hybrids, and artificial insemination on this farm may spell the 
difference between success and failure. 

We feel that market information is also an essential tool in the 
operation of a modern farm. 

The Extension Service approaches this problem through the farm 
family, asa unit. We believe the farm family holds a unique place in 
our society. The farm, the home, and the family are inse parable. 
Every meal is a meeting of the board of directors. Here decisions are 
made that affect the economic, cultural, and social well-being of every 
member of that family. 

These decisions influence the part every member plays in making 
that farm home an integral part of the life of the community in which 
he lives. 
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4-H CLUBS 


Extension people are working today with over 2 million boys and 
girls in 4-H Clubs. These young people, aided by over 309,000 
volunteer leaders, are not only learning to apply science to farming 
and homemaking but they are learning to become better citizens of 
a free world. They learn the dignity of work and the satisfaction 
of ownership and accomplishment. They learn something of the 
thrill of competition and the basic elements of democratic procedures. 

Homemakers, over 3% million of them, were helped last vear to 
apply research to human nutrition, to family health, to better clothing, 
to more attractive homes and related problems. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Ferguson, I would like to say for the record 
that I was not too enthused about 4-H Club work years ago. I 
really became enthused with the accomplishment of it when my 
youngest boy became a member. He purchased a steer on a loan 
program. It was not too good a steer, either, but he did a grand job 
of feeding and learned a lot about feeding. 

The other two boys came out of the service, and he talked them 
into feeding cattle. They are excellent feeders now. 

Mr. Ferguson. That is a nice testament. I raised two boys myself 
in 4-H Club work. In fact, I served as a local adviser. I think 
once you have been close to these youngsters you get a deep appreci- 
ation of what they are learning in clubwork. 

I would like to say in connection with the homemakers that over 
3% million of them were helped last year to apply research to human 
nutrition, to family health, to better clothing, to more attractive 
homes and related problems in homemaking. These families are served 
by Extension workers through community programs conducted in 
close cooperation with farm, civic, and church organizations to have 
a better understanding of public affairs. 

We hope that they will have, through this work, a better under- 
standing. 

COOPERATION OF VOLUNTEERS 


I would like to point out that the audience is large. There is 1 
professional county extension worker for each 5,600 rural people. In 
order to spread the influence of their assistance, extension workers have 
enlisted the aid of volunteer local leaders and demonstrators in many 
areas of subject matter. I would like to pay them a high compliment 
for their work. It is estimated that volunteer leaders give a total of 
3% times as many man-days to extension work as do the professional 
workers with whom they cooperate. 


MEANS OF EDUCATION 


The Extension Service has been criticized for not doing enough 
man-to-man on-the-farm work. The tremendous size of our job has 
forced us to do more group work. Demonstrations, tours, meetings, 
the press, radio, and now television are employed in an attempt to 
reach a greater audience than is possible through individual contacts. 

Extension people work closely with other agencies of government, 
the college teachers, the research workers, trade organizations, the 
press, radio and television stations, providing them with information, 
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bulletins, letters, articles, recordings, and other aids all designed to 
speed the job of putting research to work. 

In addition to this mass effort, people made over eight million 
calls at county offices to confer with extension agents last year. [| 
bring that out because I have mentioned the mass media and I do 
not want to leave you with the thought that we work only through 
mass media. 

Agents worked on individual farms and homes on over 3% million 
occasions. These programs grow out of the expressed needs of farm 
people as they work through local, county, and in many cases State 
committees. In some States, these committees are required by law; 
in others, they are voluntary groups. These groups meet with exten- 
sion workers to study their local situations, evaluate new research 
findings in the light of solutions which might be applied to their 
situation. 

Last year, in Ohio, while I was State director there, the State 
extension advisory committee, consisting of 1 representative from 
each county, spent 2 days at the university. During that time they 
reviewed the problems that were facing Ohio agriculture and they 
formulated recommendations to the Extension Service. 

We feel that guidance of this kind keeps extension programs down 
to earth and helps direct them into effective channels. I assure you 
this committee was not a rubber-stamping device for the director 
because they changed his thinking at several points. 












































LAND-GRANT 





COLLEGE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





On accepting the position of Direetor of Extension Work with the 
Department, I immediately asked the Land-Grant College Association 
for an advisory committee to help us develop the kind of program and 
the kind of staff which could help the colleges do better the tre- 
mendous job that lies ahead. 


MEMBERS 





This committee consists of Director Williams, of Kansas; Director 
Sanders, of Louisiana; Director Varner, of Michigan; and Miss Seud- 
der, of New York. It is in the process of studying State-Federal re- 
lations. They have set forth in a preliminary, tentative statement 
the following functions which they believe should be strengthened by 
the Federal office. The first function they felt the Federal office 
should strengthen is administrative management, by including fiscal, 
financial, personnel and operations in both the Federal office and in 
the States. 

FUNCTIONS 





They feel that we should organize and direct all the educational 
activities of the United States Department of Agriculture; that we 
should cooperate with other departments of Government in activities 
of common interest; that we should maintain working relationships at 
the national level with nongovernmental organizations; that we 
should keep the Congress thoroughly informed of the programs, 
progress, and problems of the Extension Service; that we should pro- 
vide maximum service to the States in developing and maintaining 
effective working relationships with the land-grant colleges and with 
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related Federal and State agencies and with other organizations and 
groups; that we should help them improve their administrative and 
supervisory techniques; that we should help them with their problems 
of program development, program adjustment, execution and ap- 
praisal, and in the development and training of State extension staffs. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, since you mentioned the amount of the 
budget, this concludes my statement unless you have some questions 
that you would like to raise regarding the amount in the budget. 

Senator ELLENDER. May I ask a question, Mr Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. I notice that the amount appropriate d last year 
was $32,776,584 and the budget estimate for this year is a little i 
excess of that, $32,910,329. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator ELtenper. Are we to understand that all of the States will 
obtain the same amount this year, this coming year, as they obtained 
this past year? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. Of course, as you know, there is 
a bill 

Senator ELLenprrR. I understand. 

Mr. Fereuson. Of which you are one of the authors. 

Senator ELLenpER. I am a coauthor. 

Mr. Frereuson. That legislation is of course necessary, Senator, in 
order to keep this thing on the basis upon which we now have it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Frereuson. This budget is predicated on the basis that the 
allocation of the funds, the apportionment of the funds, would be the 
same as they are this year. 

Senator ELLENDER. As they are this year? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 


SCATTERED SOURCES OF EXTENSION SERVICE FUNDS 


Senator ELttenper. In addition to accomplishing that, if this bill 
is passed, we also have provisions in that bill which would cause quite 
a lot of savings in accounting for these various funds? 

Mr. Ferauson. That is right. 

Senator Ettenper. As I understand, judging from the table, how 
many funds do you have to distribute, different funds? 

Mr. Fercuson. Under how many different acts? 

Senator Etunenper. Under how many acts? 

Mr. Frerauson. A total of 10. 

Senator Eittenper. Ten different acts. And, under those 10 dif- 
ferent acts, each is separately audited and allocated and if the act 
that Senator Aiken and I are sponsoring passes it will mean that all 
of these funds can be combined and singly audited? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. 

Senator Ettenper. Assuming that that act will go through, how 
much savings do you contemplate? 

Mr. Frrevson. It is a little difficult to tell at the moment. We 
have asked the Office of the Budget and Finance to come over—you 
see, I am relatively new on this job. Mr. Schruben has not been in 
his position very long. We have asked the Office of Budget and 
Finance to come over and make a complete study of our operations 
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and see what we can do to simplify and reduce our operations, par- 
ticularly in light of this anticipated legislation. 

We think there are some savings that can be made. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you say they will be substantial? 

Mr. Fercuson. I would think so, yes. 

The big savings I would think would be made in the States. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. I see. 

Mr. Ferauson. Because every State budget officer has to struggle 
with these, well, with the acts that apply. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, they have to make reports to you as to 
the use of the money coming from each of these 10 acts? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Senator ELLeEnpER. Whereas it could be done as a whole; is that 
right? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right and they have to set their budget 
up in line with the regulations under each of the acts at the present 
time. It takes a tremendous amount of work. 

Senator ELLenpER. As I understand you as a member of the Benson 
team, you are fully in accord with this legislation? 

Mr. Ferauson. Wholeheartedly in accord with it, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that it should be enacted at an early date? 

Mr. Fercuson. We certainly hope it will become a law. 

Senator YounG. Do you have a chart or table showing the source 
of the funds that you have to distribute? If you have it, I would like 
to have it placed in the record. 

Mr. Frercuson. Yes; we will have one. 
(The chart referred to appears on p. 710:) 
Senator Younae. Senator Dworshak? 








FARM FORESTRY EXTENSION WORK 

Senator DworsHak. I would like to get some information on an 
item that we discussed under extension forestry when we had the 
forest officials before the committee several days ago. You will recall 
that in the cooperative farm forestry extension work there was a de- 
crease of $19,500. The explanation was that this decrease was to be 
effected “by eliminating the cost of leadership and supervision of this 
activity from this appropriation. Necessary supervision of the pro- 
gram in 1954 will be provided by the regular staff of the Federal Ex- 
tension Service in consultation with the Forest Service.”’ 

What is your opinion on this service? I notice that you have about 
$550,000, over half a million, in your budget, for extension forestry 
operations. It seemed to me that, with the importance of this pro- 
gram, States like Idaho which have important operations under the 
various categories, that you are placing in jeopardy much of that pro- 
gram by failing to provide leadership and coordination at the national 
level. 

What is your opinion of that? 

Mr. Frereauson. Senator, your figure is substantially correct. We 
have budgeted for fiscal year 1954 $88,180 under the Clarke-McNary 
Forestry ‘Act, and in addition $109,794.22, of other Federal funds 
appropriated for extension work to forestry. In addition to that the 
States and colleges are putting in $259,659, and $5,575 nonpublic 
moneys have been contributed. It is our feeling that the States have 
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good sources of subject matter applying to forestry problems in each 
State. That is, each State has State foresters and departments of 
forestry, State experiment station foresters, they have schools and 
departments of forestry in the colleges, regional forestry experiment 
stations, State organizations, and so forth. 


ASSISTANCE IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT TO STATES 


Generally, the States are not asking for assistance in the field of 
subject matter from our Federal office. They are asking us for 
assistance in prograin development and in organization and extension 
methods and program evaluation. This suggestion was made and 
recommended in the interests of economy. 

Senator DworsHak. Who recommended it? 

Mr. Frerauson. The Department. 

Senator DworsHak. The Forest Service officials testified the other 
day that they thought it was a very vital part of the program and 
they wanted to continue it. Does the Extension Service recommend 
the discontinuance of it? 

Mr. Ferauson. We thought we could handle it with the talent 
we had in the States with the assistance of our people here in program 
development. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not have anybody in your Extension 
Service at the Washington level who knows anything about forestry 
extension work, do you, if you eliminate these two positions? 

Mr. Fercuson. It is our feeling, Senator, that the subject matter, 
the know-how, was very high in the States. 


Senator DworsHak. I noticed on page 997 in the House hearings 
that this testimony is found, volume 3: 


Technical subject matter in agriculture is developed by a staff of 13 subject- 
matter specialists in agriculture and home economics who are responsible for 
providing essential technical material and so organizing it that it can be used 
effectively by State extension workers. Subjects covered are animal husbandry, 
poultry, meat technology, agronomy, forestry, soil conservation, dairying, 
horticulture, entymology, plant pathology, agricultural engineering, cotton 
ginning, and rural electrification. 

In other words, you are eliminating any supervision at the Wash- 
ington level for forestry although you plan to maintain it for all 
these other programs? 

Mr. Fereuson. At the present time, we have no subject-matter 
specialists in dairy production or livestock production or in soils. 
We do not have any specialists in most of the major crops. There 
are some areas in which we feel there is a need for specialists’ assist- 
ants, particularly where there is not too much subject matter available 
in the States, and I would say that marketing is one of those areas in 
which we need it. 

TOTAL FOR EXTENSION FORESTRY 


Senator DworsHak. But you are asking for a total of $550,000 
for extension forestry, and yet you do not think you need any super- 
vision at this level. Is that the figure you are asking for? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is the amount the States are spending on 
forestry from all sources. The special item refers only to the Clark- 
MeNary item in the forestry budget. 

Senator DworsHak. Where are you going to get it? 
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Mr. Fercuson. We feel that the supervision can be provided in 
the field of program development. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have any forestry experts in your 
office? 

Mr. Fereuson. No. 

Senator DworsHak. Then how are you going to provide that 
supervision? 

Mr. Frrevuson. It is our feeling that the States are concerned 
more seriously with the problems of program-development methods, 
technology of teaching, extension methods, and that sort of thing. 

Senator DworsHak. Where are they going to get suggestions and 
leadership for those programs if you make the States rely upon their 
own resources in that regard? 

Mr. Fercuson. It is our feeling that the States are well equipped 
in subject matter. 

Senator Dworsuak. You think in the other program also? 

Mr. Fereuson. In some they are. 

Senator DworsHak. Why do you not eliminate it in all others at 
the national level? In the States to the west where we have a large 
portion of our area encompassed within the United States forests, 
forestry means a lot to us just like a lot of other phases of agriculture 
are important to other areas and I am wondering why you specifically 
select that item for elimination and 1 am for economy wherever we 
can get it but 1 am wondering why you pick out forestry and pass up 
these other activities. 

Mr. Frerauson. Just the feeling that we felt we had a lot of help 
in the States, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. Why is it that the forest people the other day 
suggested that that item be continued? They were in favor of it but 
it was essentially an extension activity. 

Mr. Frerauson. It is appropriated to the forestry service and they 
make an allotment to us. 

Senator DworsHak. But you suggested that it be eliminated 
although the forest officials the other day urged that it be retained. 
So there is a lack of agreement on that question; you people think it is 
not necessary and the Forest Service which is directly concerned with 
the management of our Federal forests, thinks that program should be 
continued; is that right? 

Mr. Freravuson. Substantially right. 

Senator Yaune. Mr. Ferguson, in the committee print here that I 
have before me which gives a breakdown of the appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture I note that there is one figure of 
$28,199,129, total appropriation for Extension Service. 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Then there is another item, $4,711,200, cooperative agricultural 
service. Do those two items make up your budget? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Will you explain that last item, ‘Cooperative 
agricultural extension work’’? 

Mr. Ferauson. The $4,711,200 item? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 
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Mr. Fereuson. That is the permanent appropriation. That is 
under the Smith-Lever Act. 

Senator Youne. Where do the funds come from? They do not 
come out of the section 32? 

Mr. Wuee er. It has nothing to do with section 32; those are two 
separate lines on the table. 

Senator Youna. That is where | made my mistake. Are there any 
further questions? 

PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Senator DworsHak. I have just one question. 

I notice that vou are asking, well, how many additional personnel 
are you asking for next year? 

Mr. Ferauson. We are asking for four experienced and highly 
capable field representatives who can represent the Director of Exten- 
sion and work with college presidents, deans, and directors of extension 
in the land-grant colleges on matters of administration, organization, 
policy, and programs. 

Senator DworsHak. Why do you need those four? You just got 
through telling us you thought the States were doing a pretty good job 
on these and now you want more supervision at the national level? 

Mr. Ferauson. That would be quite a different type of work, 
Senator. These people would be working with the deans and the 
presidents, would not be in subject-matter area; they would be in the 
field of administration, policy and program development 

Senator DworsHak. Has the Extension Service in various States a 
need of this additional service? 

Mr. Ferauson. They are the ones who are asking for it, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. They are? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. You think they should have it? 

Mr. Frereuson. Yes. 

Senator DworsHaAk. You have been deficient in that area for some 
time now? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes; I think that request goes back to a report of 
a committee of the Land-Grant Colleges Association made by the 
executive committee of the Land-Grant Colleges Association in 1949. 

Senator DworsHak. What would be the cost of those four addi- 
tional employees? 

Mr. Fereuson. I do not have those broken down separately, 
Senator. 

SALARIES FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHak. What would be the average salary of the 
persons employed for that purpose? 

Mr. Ferauson. $10,800. 

Senator DworsHak. $10,800. So you need about $43,000 for these 
4 jobs? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. What other additional personnel are you 
asking for? 

Mr. Ferauson. We are asking for an Assistant to the Director to 
represent the Director’s office when necessary in interagency planning 
and program development conferences and to handle general admin- 
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istrative problems as assigned by the Director. We are asking for an 
Assistant Director in charge of all program divisions to guide and 
coordinate programs from the planning stage through operation, 
evaluation, and adjustment. 


Senator DworsHak. Is that a new office? 

Mr. Fercuson. It is a new office. 

Senator DworsHaKx. Who has been doing that work in the past? 

Mr. Fercuson. It has not been done. 

Senator DworsHak. It has not been done? 

Mr. Ferauson. We think that is very badly in need of being done. 

Senator DworsHak. Who made that recommendation? 

Mr. Ferauson. That recommendation came in part from the Land- 
Grant College Association committee in working with the Department. 

Senator DworsHax. Would you enumerate the other additional 
jobs? 

Mr. Fercuson. Three leaders, one in charge of general agricultural 
programs, one in charge of 4-H programs, and one in charge of home 
economics. We have not yet had people heading up these three 
units in the Washington office. 

Senator DworsHak. What would be their primary jobs, coordina- 
tion with the States? 

Mr. Fereauson. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Program? 

Mr. Ferauson. Program development, helping the States in that. 


NEGRO EXTENSION SERVICES 


And the other position, Senator, is the Negro leader. We feel there 
is a definite need to add to the Federal staff a strong leader here who 
will help the States where we have Negro extension services. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you not had that service in the past? 

Mr. Frereauson. No, we have had two field agents, one located at 
Hampton Institute in Virginia and one at Tuskegee. We believe that 
the thing to do is to bring the leadership for this work into the Federal 
office. 

Senator DworsHak. You add that one? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. What would be the net gain? 

Mr. Ferauson. Well, the net gain, from the standpoint of manage- 
ment? 

Senator DworsHak. Of the one more job. 

Mr. Ferauson. We would have that work coordinated here at the 
Federal office. 

Senator DworsHak. What other jobs do you ask for? 

Mr. Ferauson. That is the extent of it. 

Senator DworsnHak. The total is what? 

Mr. Ferauson. The total funds are $130,000. 

Senator DworsHak. How much travel? 

Mr. Fercuson. $12,000 for the new positions. 

Senator DworsHAk. What is the total personnel in your agency? 
Mr. Fercuson. Here at the Federal level? 

Senator DworsHak. No; the total Extension Service. 
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Mr. Fercuson. The total extension field staff, Mr. Schruben? 

Mr. Scurusen. Two hundred and forty-eight. 

Mr. Fereuson. I think the Senator is asking about the total 
Extension Service. 

Senator Dworsuak. Confine it to the Federal office. 

Mr. Frereuson. Here at the Washington office, about 188. That 
includes secretarial help and professional help also as well as staff 
members paid from allotments from other agencies. 


TRAVEL 


Senator DworsHax. How many people are on travel? 

Mr. Ferguson. Most of the professional people are on travel status. 
Seventy-nine general letters of authorization have been issued since 
July 1, 1952. 

Senator DworsHak. They handle the fieldwork? 

Mr. Frerevuson. Yes. Then, of course, the foresters, who are 
under the payroll of the Federal office, but are actually out in the 
States. We have approximately 12,600 State and county workers. 

Senator DworsHak. Are they all on full time? 

Mr. Frereuson. Yes, in practically all instances. 

Senator Dworsuak. They are under the various extension services 
of the State? 

TOTAL COUNTY AND STATE WORKERS 


Mr. Frercuson. That is right. 9,000 county workers. We will 
have to give that figure more accurately here. I’m not sure of that 
accuracy there. (Information requested—12,593 State and county 
and 9,599 county workers.) 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that with any increase in that personnel, 
the 12,000 figure? 

Mr. Frerauson. Yes, that figure, Senator, as to the number here of 
total field workers, extension agents, that is, the county workers and 
State specialists, has increased from 11,810 in 1949 to 12,593 in 1952. 

Senator DworsHak. What does that increase the amount to—to a 
thousand, or what? 

Mr. Ferauson. Not quite a thousand. 

Senator Dworsnak. In a 4-year period? 

Mr. Ferauson. In a 3-year period. 

Senator DworsHak. How do you justify that? 

Mr. Frereuson. Well, that has come about due to the increase 
in county and State support for the Extension Service, the county 
funds and State funds. 

Senator DworsHak. All of those funds are on a certain basis? 

Mr. Frereauson. The States and counties are appropriating more 
at the present time, considerably more than necessary to meet Federal 
appropriations matching requirements. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all I have. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Ferguson, do you have a chart showing the 
income groups between Federal, State, local and so on? Is that 
the chart you supplied? 

Mr. Frerauson. Yes. 
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Senator Younae. I would like to state for the record that I said 
earlier in the hearings that the vice president of Cargill & Co. was 
appointed to one of Secretary Benson’s advisory committees. He 
was appointed with 37 others to the loan advisory committee on 
February 27. His name is Robert Woodworth, of Minneapolis 
Undoubtedly Secretary Benson was not aware of the pending case 
discussed earlier in this hearing. 


1958 BUDGET 


Senator ELLeNpER. Mr. Ferguson, I hand you herewith the com- 
mittee print of the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill, 1954, 
and at page 3, under Extension Service, I notice that the total amount 
for 1953 was $28,065,384. The original budget, that is, the so-called 
Truman budget, was $28,199,129, and the revised budget is in the 
same amount. Now, if you would refer to page 359 of our explanation 
notes, the totals for 1953 were $32,776,584, and for 1954 $32,910,329 
Can you tell me why that difference shows up? 

Mr. Ferauson. That difference is the permanent appropriation 
under the Smith-Lever Act. I think probably Mr. Wheeler can 
explain. 

Senator ELLENDER. Let’s put it in the record because we are going 
to have to deal with this over here. 

All right; go ahead. It is under permanent appropriations. 

Mr. Fercuson. Well, that is right. 

Senator ELtenper. Why would it not be put under Extension 
Service so you can reconcile the two figures? 

Mr. Wueeter. I might explain that this table, which was made up 
in cooperation with the staff, follows the usual pattern of segregating 
in one category the annual appropriations which the Congress has to 
act on in this bill, and then putting on the same table, for your in- 
formation, the various permanent appropriations that are made 
automatically each year without your action each year. 

Senator ELuENpDER. That is the same as our interest, the interest 
that must be paid on our national debt—it is in that same category, 
I guess? 

Mr. Wueeter. I thought you had to appropriate the interest each 
year. 

Senator ELLENDER. We never see it, It is a permanent appro- 
priation. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was not aware of that. We have several per- 
manent appropriations. One is section 32 with which you are familiar. 
Then there is the permanent appropriation under the Smith-Lever 
Act, of $4 million for payments to States, which is handled by the 
Extension Service. 

Senator Exiitenper. All right. That explains the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the two places I read from. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes, thank you, Senator. 
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FarMERS’ Home ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF DILLARD B. LASSETER, ADMINISTRATOR, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; C. C. BARNARD, CHIEF, 
BUDGET DIVISION, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; HOW- 
ARD BERTSCH, DIRECTOR, FARM OWNERSHIP DIVISION, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION ; HENRY SMITH, DIRECTOR, 
PRODUCTION LOAN DIVISION, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION, AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Farmers’ Home Administration, established on November 1, 1946, pursuant 
to the Farmers’ Home Administration Act of 1946, approved August 14, 1946, is 
now authorized to perform the following activities: 

1. Make direct farm-ownership loans to farm tenants, farm laborers, shar¢ 
croppers and other individuals for the purchase, enlargement or development of 
family-size farms. Loans, at 4 percent interest amortized over 40 years, aré 
made in amounts up to the normal value of a farm as improved based on long 
term earning capacity values. 

2. Insure 40-year farm-ownership loans made by private lenders up to 90 percent 
of the normal value of the farm and necessary improvements at 3 percent interest 
plus a 1-percent insurance change (one-half of 1 percent available to the insurance 
fund and one-half of 1 percent available for administrative expense Insured 
loans are for the same purposes and to the same classes of individuals eligible for 
direct farm-ownership loans. 

3. Make production and subsistence loans to farmers and stockmen for farm- 
operating expenses and for other farm needs, including the refinancing of indebt 
edness and family subsistence. Loans are made up to $7,000 for | to 7 vears at 
5 percent interest with a limit of $10,000 on the total indebtedness of any farmer 

1. Make loans for the construction, repair, or improvement of water facilities 
in the arid and semiarid areas of the 17 Western States. These loans are made 
at 3 percent interest for periods up to 20 years to individuals and groups to provide 
domestic or irrigation water supply. Engineering assistance is given in planning 
and installing farmstead and irrigation facilities. 

5. Make loans and grants to farm owners for the construction, improvement 
alteration, repair or replacement of dwellings and other farm buildings. Also 
loans for the enlargement or development of farms to farm owners receiving loans 
and grants for farm dwellings and other farm buildings Loans are made 
for periods up to 33 vears at 4 percent interest under authority of title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 as amended. 

6. Make emergency loans to farmers and stockmen in areas where a production 
disaster has caused a need for agricultural credit not readily available from 
commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, or other responsible sources 
Also make loans to bona fide fur farmers needing credit, unobtainable from con 
mercial banks, cooperative lending agencies 01 other responsible sources, in ordet 
to carry on their present fur-farming operations. Production disaster loans are 
made at 3 percent and fur loans at 5 percent interest rates for periods consistent 
with the anticipated ability of the borrower to repay. 

The total outstanding principa! indebtedness on fur loans may not exceed S4 
million at anv one time. The authority to make loans to fur farmers expires on 
June 30, 1953. 

Supervisory assistance in planning and carrying out sound farm and home 
operations is provided all borrowers on the basis of their individual problems 
and needs. No loans are made to anyone who can secure adequate credit from 
other sources at reasonable rates 4 local county committee of 2 of whom 
must be farmers) is required to approve each applicant and each loa In the 
case of farm ownership loans, they certify to the normal longtime es 
value of the farm; and, in the case of farm housing loans, certify 
market value. 

On July 1, 1952, the Administration was servicing the accounts of about 
385,000 individual borrowers with outstanding indebtedness of $665 million 
principal and interest. 
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The Farmers’ Home Administration maintains its central office in Washington 
with program activities decentralized to 40 State offices (a few of which service 
two or more States), 1,606 county offices, and 4 area finance offices. The Farmers’ 
Home Administration, on November 30, 1952, had 6,314 full-time employees, 
303 of whom are in Washington, and the balance in the field, and 9,439 State and 
county committeemen who are part-time employees paid an average of 8 to 10 
days a year. 









Appropriated,| Budget esti 
1953 mate, 1954 












Borrowing 


suthorizations 
Farm ownership and farm housing $38, 000, 000 $35, 500, 000 
Production and subsistence 120, 000, 000 117. 500. 000 
W ater facilities 6, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
A ppropriated funds 
r t farm-housing progran 97, 562 
ind expenses 

















29, 340, 042 7. 600. 000 











193, 437, 604 7, 600, 000 










mated unobligated balance available from prior-year appropriation, 


Loan authorizations (authorization to borrow from Treasury) 






Appropriation Act, 1953 $164, 000, 000 
tevised budget estimate, 1954 160, 000, 000 










Decrease t, 000, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1954 













Farm-ownership and farm-housing loans x tf $2, 500, 000 
Production and subsistence loans ron 2, 500, 000 
Water facilities loans__- 2 re +-1, 000, 000 








Project statement (on the basis of available funds) 





| 
} 1953 (esti- | Increase or 1954 revised 
or, eG ono 
Project 1952 |} mated) decrease (estimated) 














Loan authorizations 


1. Farm ownership and farm housing loans $40, 063, 371 | $38, 000,000 | —$2, 500, 000 $35, 500, 000 
2. Production and subsistence loans... . 109, 998, 343 120, 000, 000 —2, 500, 000 117, 500, 000 
3. Water facilities loans 4, 999, 308 6, 000, 000 +1, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 








Total loans 155, 061, 022 164, 000, 000 —4, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance. 3, 552 














lotal available or estimate 
Prior year balance available 


155, 064, 
2, 064, 


164, 000, —4, 000, 160, 000, 000 














Total appropriation or estimate 





153, 000 164, 000, 





INCREASES 





AND DECREASES 






A net decrease of $4 million in borrowing authorization, as follows: 
(1) A decrease of $2,500,000 in the authorization for farm ownership and 
farm housing loans, to be applied to farm housing loans. 

Explanation of decrease—The amount of $38 million available in 1953 is being 
allocated evenly between the two types of loans with $19 million available for 
each. The decrease of $2,500,000 for 1954 is identified as a reduction to 
$16,500,000 for farm housing loans. This is generally in keeping with the policy 
of curtailing Federal Government housing activities, both urban and rural. The 
number of applicants receiving loans will be reduced by about 420 to an estimated 
total of 2,830 loans in 1954 compared to 3,250 in 1953. 

(2) A decrease of $2,500,000 in production and subsistence loans. 

Explanation of decrease-— Most borrowers receiving production and subsistence 
loans are operating under a farm and home plan involving major changes in the 
farming operation. Loans are made for periods up to 7 years. Supplemental 
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advances are used in many cases to supply capital for livestock and equipment 
is such additions are needed to complete the changes in the farm organization. 
Supplemental advances are also used in many instances to supply operating 
expenses during the reorganization period. Borrowers are encouraged to seek 
his supplemental financ‘ng from other lenders when lenders can be found who 

ill supply the eredit on reasonable terms. Borrowers are also required to 

finance, with other lenders, their entire operating loan indebtedness whenever 
his can be accomplished. These two features, plus the fact that recent changes 

legislation have resulted in new borrowers being more adequately financed 
ith the initial advance probably will reduce the need for supplementary loan 
advances in 1954. If this proves to be true, the entire decrease for 1954 can be 
ibsorbed in supplemental loans and no change in the number of new borrowers 
issisted will result. 

3) Increase of $1 million for water facilities loans to provide an additional 
60 loans to individuals and 10 loans to groups unable to obtain satisfactory 
redit from other sources, 

Need for increase —The demand for water facilities loans continues to increase 
throughout the arid and semiarid areas of the 17 Western States During the 
fiscal years 1948-52 the number of applications for water facilities loans received 
from individuals and groups as well as the number of loans made, together with 
estimates for 1953 and 1954, are as follows: 


INDIVIDUALS 


Number of 
ieee ipplicatior 
Number of for consider Number of 
ation during new loans 
year, includ I I 


ing prior ye 


ipplication 
received 


luring yea! 


Fiscal year 


carryover 


} (estimated 
(estimated) 


GROUPS 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 (estimated) 
1954 (estimated) 


It has been possible to serve only a small portion of the applicants with the 
loan funds available. In the fiscal year 1952, only 40 percent of the individuals 
and 30 percent of the groups applying for loans could be assisted with funds 
available. 

In the past 5 fiscal years the average size of loans has increased substantially 
The primary reason for this trend is the increased cost of installation of all types 
of water facilities. The average size of initial water facilities loans made to 
individuals and groups during the fiscal years 1948—52 is as follows: 


Average size of loan 
Fiscal year 


Individuals Groups 
' 
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The primary reasons for the continued increase in demand for water facilities 
loans are: 

A. Lack of credit from normal sources Credit from normal sources in the area 
is not generally available to farmers for the installation of needed water facilities 
Farmers who need to make such installations generally do not have sufficient 
equities in their real and chattel property to meet the security requirements of 
banks and cooperative credit sources. 

Also many farmers are unable to meet the repayment terms of banks and coop- 
erative lenders. When a water facilities installation is needed it is usually neces- 
sary to do some major land development and to make a major reorganization of 
the farming operations. In these instances it is several years before the farm 
unit is fully developed and the operating costs during this period are higher than 
normal As a result, farmers are unable to meet the repayment terms of other 
credit sources. However, with farm units properly developed and organized 
these farmers can repay the costs of water facilities installations over a reasonable 
period of time. In addition, commercial banks and other lenders hesitate to make 
loans for installation of facilities without assurance that the borrowers will have 
adequate engineering advice and assistance in the planning and the installation of 
the facilities. Such technical services are often not available to farmers and are 
not provided ty these lenders 

B. Adverse weather conditions Prolonged drought in large areas of the 17 
Western States has caused an increased demand for the installation of both irri 
gation and farmstead water facilities. Many dry-land farmers in these areas have 
suffered substantial crop and livestock losses and are unable to obtain credit from 
the normal sources to install necessary water facilities. With the installation of 
such facilities they will be able to establish new farming enterprises, improve 
present enterprises and follow recommended practices so that their income will be 
stabilized and increased 

In addition, floods in certain areas of the West have seriously damaged many 
present water facilities installations As a result, many requests are being re- 
ceived from individuals and groups who are unable to obtain credit from local 
sources to repair or rehabilitate existing facilities 

C. Increased demand from new settlers on reclamation projects With the 
relatively large number of farm units that have become available on reclamation 
projects in recent vears and of those that are now becoming available, there is an 
increasing demand for water facilities loans from new settlers on such farms 
Secause of the high investment required to become properly established in 
farming, and because a large number of these individuals are veterans or young 
farmers who have not had an opportunity to acquire substantial equities in farm 
property, they are unable to obtain the necessary credit from normal sources to 
provide farmstead water for the family and livestock and to install secondary 
ditches, pipelines, sprinkler systems, and to do the land development which 
will permit them to utilize water from the main canals for irrigation purposes 

D. Increcsed demand for group faci'i ies There has been a heavy demand from 
water associations in the intermountain area of the West for credit to repair, 
expand, and rehabilitate existing irrigation facilities to more adequatelv serve the 
needs of the members. Likewise, there has been an increased demand for credit 
from groups to establish domestic facilities which will provide water for the family 
and livestock. The establishment or expansion of livestock enterprises to 
accomplish the most desirable organization of farm enterprises within presently 
irrigated areas are often dependent upon the installation of domestic water 
facilities In some dairv-producing areas, adjustments to complv with health 
standards for the marketing of milk in metropolitan centers can be made only 
after the installation of communitv domestic water facilities. Furthermore, 
large numbers of farmers can be served by these group facilities, often at a reduced 
cost per farm 

In some instances it is possible to provide domestic water on a group basis 
where the cost on an individual basis would be prohibitive. This greater demand 
from groups is reflected in the increased number of application shown above and 
it is expected that this trend will continue in 1954. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 
in italics; deleted matter enclosed with brackets): 

To earry into effect the provisions of titles I, II, and the related provisions of 
title IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended (7 U. 8. C 
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1000-1031) [[, the Act of August 23, 1951 (Public Law 123)]; the Farmers’ 
Home Administration Act of 1946 * * *; the provisions of title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (42 U. S. C. 1471-1483), as amended by the Housing Act of 1952 
(Public Law 531, approved July 14, 1952), relating to financial assistance for 
farm housing [(42 U. 8. C. 1471-1483)]; the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 
[rust Liquidation Act, approved May 3, 1950 (40 U. S. C. 440-444); and the 
Act to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to convey certain mineral interests, 
approved September 6, 1950 (7 U. 5. C. 1033-1039), as follows: 


LOAN AUTHORIZATION 


For loans * * *: Title I and section 43 of title IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, and title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
excepts grants under 504 (a)), * * *, for loans in reclamation projects and to 
entrymen on unpatented public land (sums available for loans under title V of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, to remain available until expended ails 

The proposed changes in language indicated above are for the purpose of incor- 
porating reference to the act approved July 14, 1952 (Public Law 531), amending 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949 which extends authorizations to borrow from 
the Secretary of the Treasury through fiscal year 1954; and correcting citations 
to substantive legislation. 

Salartes and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1953 350, 000 
Reductions pursuant to: 
Section 411_ 
Section 412 
_ 958 


Transfer from farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund 233, 000 


Total available, 1953, and base for 1954 29, 573, 042 
tevised budget estimate, 1954: 
Direct appropriation " 27, 600, 000 
Transfer from farm tenant-mortgage insurance 
fund 285. 000 


Total available, 1954 27. 5. 000 
Decrease ; , 042 
SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1954 


Decrease in appropriation for administrative and operating costs 

based on elimination of home management technical assistance, 

reduced loan activity and increased efficiency 042 
Increase in transfer from farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund ir 

connection with making and servicing additional insured mort- 

gage loans 52. 000 


Project statement 
Project 


Administration of loan, grant, and insured 
mortgage programs 182, 401 $29, 57 
Unobligated balance 121, 099 
Total available 29, 603, 500 
Deduct transfer from: ‘“‘Farm tenant-mortgage 
insurance fund”’ 208, 000 


Subtotal 29, 395, 500 
Reductions pursuant to secs. 411 and 412 


Total appropriation or estimate 
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INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) A net decrease of $1,688,042 in this item for 1954 consisting of the following: 

(a) A decrease of $1,740,042 in direct appropriation for salaries and expenses 
based on the elimination of home management technical assistance ($760,000), 
and reduced loan activity and increased efficiency of operations ($980,042). 

The Farmers’ Home Administration in recent years has employed a limited 
number of hore economists in State and county offices to assist county supervisory 
employees in integrating family living into the total supervised credit program 
and to assist individual borrowers families in the solution of problems in food 
production and conservation, family money management, and other problems 
relating to the farm and home. It is proposed to discontinue this specialized 
assistance in 1954 at a savings of approximately $760,000. 

General reductions in personal services and other costs are proposed in 1954 at 
a savings of $980,042. This reduction would be applied through a reduction of 
personnel at all administrative levels. Larger precentage reductions would be 
realized in the national, area finance and State offices than in the county offices 
The approximate reduction in average employment by levels below the 1953 
budget is as follows: 9.4 percent in the national office, 6.4 percent in the area 
finance offices, 4.7 percent in the State offices and 4.6 percent in the county offices 
The proposed reductions will increase the workloads in each of these offices 
considerably but the increased workload probably can be absorbed throug! 
increased efficiency and through the elimination or consolidation of some func 
tions 

Some individual county offices will be eliminated and the territories served 
consolidated with adjoining offices. However, it is proposed that such consol 
idations be held to a minimum in order to avoid creating offices with such large 
areas that promptness of service to applicants and borrowers is seriously retarded 

(6) An increase of $52,000 by transfer of receipts from the Farm Tenant 
Mortgage Insurance Fund to provide a portion of the cost of insuring loans and 
servicing loans outstanding in 1954 

It is estimated that about 1,090 loans will be insured and that about 7,200 
insured loans will be outstanding and require servicing during the fiscal year 
1954. The Farmers’ Home Administration Act provides that the Government 
is responsible for the collection and servicing of insured mortgages and the remit- 
tance of collections to the mortgagees. Provision is made for fees for inspection 
and appraisal and for an initial charge and a charge each year thereafter of % of 1 
percent, to be used for administrative expenses relating to mortgage insurance. It 
is estimated that such collections in 1953 will provide $285,000 to be used for these 
expenses in 1954 This is an increase of $52,000 over the amount available in 1953 

The appropriation language for the item “Salaries and expenses’’ provides 
for a transfer to this appropriation of not to exceed a specific sum each year, 
representirg appraisal fees and one-half the mortgage insurance charges available 
for administrative expenses in connection with the farm tenant-mortgage insurance 
progran The General Accounting Office audit report on the Farmers’ Home 
Administration for the fiscal year 1951 points out that ‘‘the administration (FHA 
is of the opinion that the costs greatly exceed the amount of the income, but 
these expenses have not been segregated in its records, and, therefore, we have 
been unable to determine that the collections have been used in the manner 
prescribed by law 

\s has been discussed with the appropriations committees on several occasions, 
it was the Department’s opinion from the beginning that these fees would not 
cover the total expenses of the mortgage insurance program, and authority has 
been provided in the appropriation item each year for meeting such expenses. 
By merging the proceeds from the fees with the appropriated funds it has been 
possible to avoid the administrative costs of segregating the transferred funds 
in the accounting records. It has been consistently evident to the Farmers’ 
Home Administration that these costs exceed the amount transferred, and it is 
not believed that an accounting segregation would be necessary or desirable. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration will continue to analyze the costs of each 
of its several loan programs for management purposes and believes that this 
should be adequate assurance that the mortgage insurance fees transferred to 
the salaries and expenses appropriation are not in excess of the costs of that 
program. 

CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in language as follows (new language 
in italics 
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SALARIES AND BXPENSES 


‘‘For the making, servicing, and collecting of loans and insured mortgages, * * * 
the extension of financial assistance under the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
and the administration of assets transferred under subsection 2 (f) of the Act of 
May 3, 1950 * * *,.” 

This change is for the purpose of incorporating reference to the act approved 
July 14, 1952 (Public Law 531) amending Title V of the Housing Act of 1949 
which extends authorizations to borrow from the Secretary of the Treasury for 
loans through fiscal year 1954. 

Grants 


Appropriation act, 1953_ “ ‘ j None 
Budget estimate, 1954_- None 
Note.—On an available funds basis, it is estimated that $97,562 will be available in fiscal year 1953 and 


there will be no available balance for 1954 
SUMMARY OF DECREASES, 1954 
(On the basis of available funds) 


Decrease in funds available for farm housing improvement grants 
1952 actual obligations and 1953 estimated obligations are from 


the unobligated balances of the 1951 appropriation) — $97, 562 


Project statement, on the basis of available funds 





195: 1954 
Project 1952 esti Decreas revised 
mated eat 
navea 
1. Farm housing improvement grants $97, 562 $07, 562 
Prior year balance available 7 62 17 ‘ 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Unobligated balance and savings +80, 000 80, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate 


FARM TENANT-MORTGAGE INSURANCE FUND, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


This budget schedule covers an account established pursuant to sections 11 (a) 
and 12 (e) (2) of the Farmers’ Home Administration Act of 1946, approved August 
14, 1946 (Public Law 731) which authorized the appropriation of not to exceed 
$25 million for the establishment of such fund. The sum of $1 million was pro- 
vided in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1948, for the establish- 
ment of the capital fund. This amount is supplemented by initial and annual 
charges collected from insured mortgagers and by such initial fees for inspection, 
appraisal and other charges as the Secretary of Agriculture finds necessary. 
One-half of the initial and annual charges collected from insured mortgages as the 
premium for insurance and such amounts as are appropriated under section 11 (a 
are available for payments with respect to insured mortgages under sections 12 
and 13 of the act. Pursuant to the authority contained in the act, moneys not 
needed for current operations are being invested in direct obligations of the United 
States. The other one-half of the initial and annual charges, together with such 
fees for inspection, appraisal and other charges as the Secretary may determine 
are available for administrative expenses in carrying out the provisions of the act. 
It is estimated that receipts derived from these sources during the fiseal year 1953 
available for administrative expenses in 1954 will amount to approximately 
$285,000. 

It is estimated that assets of the capital fund, including receivables and the 
amount of $1 million originally appropriated, at June 30, 1953, will be approxi- 
mately $2,563,000. 

There was a steady increase in the number of farm ownership loans insured 
zach year from the beginning of the program in October 1947 through the third 
quarter of the fiscal year 1951. However, the actual number of loans insured in 
1952 and estimated number for 1953 and 1954 refleet the current lack of invest- 
ment capital as illustrated by the following table: 
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Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 
Number | Amount Number Amount Number A mount 
Initial 1, 131 $10, 660, 677 1, 090 $10, 900, 000 1, 090 $10, 900, 000 
Subsequent 38 112, 27 32 100, 000 32 100, 000 
Total 1, 169 10, 772, 950 1,122 11, 000, 000 1, 122 11, 000, 000 


DISASTER LOANS, ETC., REVOLVING FUND, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Public Law 38 (81st Cong.), approved April 6, 1949, abolished the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation and established a revolving fund of approxi- 
mately $45 million with the Corporation’s assets to be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in making and servicing the following types of loans: 

(1) Disaster loans to farmers and stockmen in areas designated by the Secretary 
who have suffered a production disaster as a result of floods, storms, freezes, 
drought, insect infestation, or other similar causes, and who are unable to obtain 
from commercial banks, cooperative lending institutions, or other established 
sources the credit needed to replace or repair the property damaged or destroyed 
by the disaster and to continue their farming operations. These loans bear 3 per- 
cent interest 

2) Fur loans, pursuant to the provisions of title II of Public Law 860 (80th 
Cong.) to bona fide fur farmers actually engaged in breeding or production of fur- 
bearing animals in captivity and who are unable to obtain necessary credit from 
other sources to enable them to continue their fur-farming operations. These 
loans bear 5 percent interest and are scheduled for repayment within a maximum 
period of 5 years. Authority for making fur loans expires June 30, 1953, and not 
more than a total of $4 million may be outstanding for all such loans made. 

3) Orchard loans, authorized by Public Law 665 (8Ist Cong.), approved 
August 5, 1950, which amended Public Law 38, to owners or operators of estab- 
lished farms in any area or region where, beginning in 1941, the former Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation had made credit available and the Secretary finds 
a continued need for such credit which is not readily available from other estab- 
lished local sources. No orchard loan may be made in excess of $10,000 and the 
total amount outstanding for all such loans to any borrower may not exceed 
$20,000. These loans bear 5 percent interest and are repayable within a period 
not to exceed 5 years, depending on the purposes for which funds are advanced, 
the useful life of security offered and the individual borrower’s repayment ability. 
Orchard loans may not be made after August 4, 1953, and the total amount out- 
standing at any one time for all such loans may not exceed $2 million. Loans are 
being made under this authority in the Wenatchee-Okanogan area of the State of 
Washington. 

Obligations by activities for the fiscal year 1952 and estimates for 1953 and 1954 

are as follows: 









Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 


1. Disaster loans ! $31, 675, 160 $49, 250, 000 $35, 000, 000 
2. Loans to fur farmers 948, OR1 750, 000 

. Salaries and expenses 1, 358, 880 2, 516, 300 2, 316, 300 
4. Other 59, 319 50. 000 50, 000 





Total accrued expenditures 34, 041, 440 52, 566, 300 37, 366, 300 


Includes orchard loans. 


The number and amount of disaster, fur, and orchard loans made from April 6, 
1949,! the beginning of the program, to June 30, 1952, are as follows. Also at- 
tached is a statement providing a breakdown of this information by States: 


i Orchard loans were not authorized until Aug. 5, 1950, 
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lype of loan 


Disaster loans 
Fur loans 
Orchard loans 


1 Orchard loans were not authorized until Aug. 5, 195 


Loan status: The status of these loans as of June 30, 1952, is as follows: 


Disaster loans 
Fur loans 
Orchard loans 


Total 


1952 program Adverse weather conditions, particularly in Texas, Oklahoma 
Arkansas, portions of Mississippi, Tennessee, and Georgia, unprecedented 
heavy flood damage along the Mississippi, Missouri, and Kai 
tributaries, and similar disasters in other scattered areas of tl 
calendar year 1951 resulted in serious damage to crops al 
result of these losses there was widespread need among f 
these areas for credit not available through established sources to 
continue their operations. Some of the areas affect d by these 
had experienced serious production loss Aas ¢ sul rT exce 
heavy insect infestations, or other similar catastrophes duri 
preceding years, thus aggravating the pligh f farmers and stock 
areas. In recognition of the widespread damage caused by Midwest floods « 

1951, the revolving fund, established pursuant to Public Law 38, was i 
by $30 million, through the enactment of Public Law 202 (82d Cor 

The damage caused by production disasters in large areas of the Nat 
in a heavy demand for disaster loan assistance during the fiscal 
total of 17,610 initial and 3,541 subsequent disaster loans were made 
year in the aggregate amount of $31,433,631 under the provisions of P 

Outlook for 1953 and 1954.—Serious drought conditions during the summer anc 
fall of 1952 caused heavy production losses throughout most of the Souther 
States and in areas of the Midwest and New England. A large number of farmers 
and stockmen throughout the affected areas already have been assisted through 
disaster loans in planting temporary fall and winter grazing crops and in purchasing 
feed to carry their present livestock herds, and it is apparent that many others 
will require credit assistance not available through established sources for the 
cost of reseeding permanent pastures damaged by the drought and to meet 1953 
farm operating expenses. As of January 1, 1953, the following areas have been 
authorized as eligible for assistance under the provisions of Public Law 38 because 
of the serious drought conditions: Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, North Dakota, 


50 counties in southern Missouri, 7 counties in southern Illinois, 22 counties in 


northwest Florida, 21 counties in southern Indiana, 32 parishes in Louisiana, 
73 counties in Kansas, 3 counties in Virginia, and 1 county in Pennsylvania 
Serious drought damage also has occurred throughout South Dakota, and it is 
anticipated that a large portion of that State will be designated as a disaster area. 
Other agricultural areas of the country have experienced destructive rains and 
floods, and assistance through disaster loans has been made available in these 
localities. 
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With such widespread damage to crops during the 1952 calendar year, it is 
probable that the demand for disaster loan assistance during the 1953 fiscal year 
will exceed the demand for any previous year since the inception of this program 
On the basis of present information, it appears that as much as $50 million may 
be required to meet the needs of eligible farmers and stockmen in the designated 
areas for disaster loans during the 1953 fiscal year. 

While estimates are included for 1954 activity, they are based generally on 
past performance and without any knowledge of what production disasters might 
develop which would require new loans during this period. 

Salaries and expenses.—Since April 1949 the Farmers’ Home Administration 
has been administering the production disaster and fur loan programs authorized 
by Public Law 38, approved April 6, 1949. These emergency programs are 
operated through existing offices of the Administration, with regularly employed 
personnel administering the programs with their other activities unless the addi- 
tional workload becomes great enough to be detrimental to their regularly as- 
signed responsibilities. In many instances, the designation of a disaster area 
results in relatively few loans and the added workload created by such loans can 
be absorbed without difficulty. In this manner the services of regularly employed 
personnel are utilized to the fullest possible extent and payments for personal 
services from the disaster loan revolving fund are held to a minimum. In such 
instances, however, the absence of disaster activity would not permit a reduction 
of personnel paid from the regular salaries and expenses appropriation without 
reducing the performance on other statutory functions assigned to this Adminis- 
tration. In other instances, a substantial additional workload is created and 
then additional personnel are employed, generally on a temporary basis, and paid 
from the disaster loan revolving fund. 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Youna. You are the Acting Director, Agricultural Credit 
Service? 


Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Farrington is not here. I am Administrator, 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Senator Youne. Your total budget for 1953 was $193,437,604 and 
the revised budget for 1954 is $187,600,000; is that right? 

Mr. Lasseter. That is right. That is a reduction of about $6 
million. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Youna. Do you have a prepared statement? 
Mr. Lasseter. Yes. 
Senator Youne. Why don’t you insert the statement in the record 
and then give us a recapitulation? 
Mr. Lasseter. All right, fine. We would like to insert this in the 
record. 


Senator Youna. Yes; it will become a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to report to you on the activities of the Farmers’ Home Administration and to 
obtain your suggestions for making our services to farmers increasingly effective. 
I am entirely in sympathy with the objective of making every possible reduction 
in Federal expenditures and fully agree that necessary activities must be carried 
out with increased efficiency and effectiveness and with a minimum of cost. In 
this connection, it is important to recognize that 85 percent of the 1954 budget 
for the Farmers’ Home Administration represents a borrowing authorization from 
the Treasury which will be repaid with interest. Compared to 1953, the 1954 
budget represents a reduction of $4,000,000 in borrowing authorizations for loans 
and $1,740,042 in the appropriation for salaries and expenses. 
» Before discussing the different types of loans made by this organization, I 
would like to say a few words about the overall policies we are stressing and the 
relationship of current economic conditions to our overall program activity. 
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There are three points in present policies which I feel are particularly important, 
ill of which are based on the oe mise that well-managed and efficiently-operated 
farms aid in conserving the Nation’s soil resources and in stabilizing our agricul- 

iral economy. 

The first is our stress on adequate land resources. In keeping with the 
iandate of Congress, I feel that we would be remiss in our obligations to farm 
families and to the entire economy if these credit resources were used to maintain 
families on submarginal farms. We are insisting that field employees make sure 
that each borrower own or have under lease a farm that has at least the potential 
apacity for production necessary for an efficient operation. If farm enlargement 
r land development is necessary before these requirements can be met, we 
sist that the resources and plans for such enlargement and development be 
present before the loan is approved. 

2. Secondly, we are stressing the making of operating and farm development 
oans which will assure an adequate volume of business and an efficiency of pro- 
iction comparable with other successful family-type farms in the community. 
Chis emphasis on adequate volume of farm business and efficient farm organiza- 
on, implemented by passage of Public Law 123 (82d Cong.) has resulted in 
izable increases in the amount loaned each borrower. Consequently, we are 
not able to assist as large a proportion of applicants with the same amount of 
funds as heretofore. However, the highly satisfactory results that are being 
\btained by borrowers who receive loans for enough capital to make efficient use 
f their available land and labor resources leads us to believe that this policy is 

correct. 

3. The third point is the emphasis being given to farm and home planning and 
management with farm ownership and production and subsistence loan borrowers. 
One of the unique features of the Farmers’ Home Administration program is the 
combination of credit and technical assistance in the better management of 
individual farms. Such technical guidance is aimed specifically at assisting 
ndividual families to reorganize or adjust their systems of farming, adopt im- 
proved farm practices, and to make other adjustments and improvements that are 
essential to the efficient operation and management of their farms. The tech- 
nical guidance extended individual families is based on information developed by 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture, colleges of agriculture, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, and experiment stations. We are endeavoring to strengthen 
the effectiveness of this type of work. 

Another point that I would like to mention that affects the income and progress 
of farmers and the capacity of the Farmers’ Home Administration to serve farm 
families is the change in costs of farming that have occurred in the last decade. 
The average farmer today is faced with the necessity of meeting increased costs of 
production items and with the necessity of using more of such items as farm power 
and machinery, fertilizer, and pesticides in order to farm successfully. The 
index of prices paid for produc tion items in 1952 has more than doubled since the 
period 1935-39 and has increased 39 percent since 1946. In addition to the in- 
crease in costs, farmers are now using from 2 to 3 times more machinery, fertilizer, 
and pesticides. As a result, total production costs are greater than the change in 
price index would indicate. 

Because of these trends, the size of loans made by the Farmers’ Home Admin 
istration has steadily increased. Sound credit principles require that we make 
loans large enough to enable borrowers to develop a volume of business and effi- 
ciency of production that will compare with the operations of successful family 
type farmers in the community. For example, the average initial adjustment 
loan for equipment, livestock, fertilizer, and similar needs has risen from $1,700 
in 1951 to about $3, 000 in the fiscal year 1953. As a result, we have not been 
able to assist as large a proportion of applicants with the same amount of funds 
as before. 

There has continued to be a heavy flow of applications for all types of loans. 
Farm ope rators, particularly veterans and young farmers, are seeking credit both 
for this year’s operations and for making adjustments in their farm business that 
will result in more efficient operations. A large number of young farm families 
are seeking credit to start farming. 


FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 


In the farm ownership program we are continuing to emphasize loans to the 
owners of inadequate farms for enlargement and development. With the re- 
sources available in 1952, we were able to make 2,681 initial loans as compared to 
4,178 loans in 1951. This reduction in the number of loans was due to the fact 
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that most investors, who might normally make insured mortgage loans, have 
found more desirable investment opportunities. The number of initial loans wil 
be further reduced in 1953, and it is estimated that only about 2,400 of the 46,000 
families who have applied for loans can be assisted. 

Direct loan funds for the present fiscal year were essentially exhausted by 
October 1952. Reports from our field offices indicate that direct loans whic! 
would otherwise be processed before June 30, 1953, for 2,764 farm families and 
totaling $30,000,000 were being deferred because funds were exhausted. This 
means that the $19,000,000 proposed for 1954 will be inadequate even to meet this 
accumulation of loans in process without meeting any of the need represented by 
loan requests received during the balance of this vear and during 1954. 

Veterans receive preference for farm ownership loans and for several years 
about 95 percent of the initial loans made from direct loan funds have been made 
to veterans. Since applicants must be unable to secure credit from any othe: 
source before they can qualify for these loans, essentially all nonveteran appli 
cants, as well as the many veteran applicants whose needs cannot be served by 
the Farmers’ Home Administration because of limited funds, must 
operate inefficiently with their present inadequate land resources 

Farm ownership borrowers continue to make remarkable progress in retiring 
their loans and in strengthening their economic position. Although the first of 
these loans were made less than 15 years ago and were amortized for a period of 
10 years, over 40 percent of them have already been paid in full many 
before maturity. 
secure tl 


continue t« 


year 
Consistent with the intent of the program, farm families wh« 
ese loans are successfully being graduated to conventional credit sources 
For the year ending March 31, 1952, 22 percent of the borrowers who paid their 
loans in full had improved their operations and their financial condition to the 
extent that conventional credit sources advanced funds to refinance their loans 
During the same period, those borrowers with unpaid balances paid 129 percent 
of the amount due. Their cumulative records show repayment of 122 percent 
of the amount due. 

An analysis of the 1951 operations of those borrowers who had received their 
loans in 1941 and whose accounts were still active shows that in this 10-year 
period they had increased their gross farm income after adjustment for pric 
changes from $2,802 to $5,179 and their net worth from $1,386 to $9,517. Pro- 
duction per acre, after adjustment for price change, was increased from $23.96 to 
d38.94, 


FARM-HOUSING 





LOANS 


Farm-housing loan funds were used more rapidly during the 1953 fiscal year 
than in any previous year. On January 30, 1953, 91 percent of the funds availabl 
for the 1953 fiscal vear had been obligated. The comparable figure was 67 percent 
for 1952 On December 29, 1952, we were advised by our field offices that loans 
which would otherwise be processed before June 30, 1953, for 4,300 farm owners 
and totaling $27 million were being deferred because funds were not available 
The $16,500,000 authorization for 1954 is $2,500,000 less than the $19 millior 
available for 1953 and will result in about 420 less loans in 1954. Title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 authorized loans totaling $275 million during the first 4 years 
Borrowing authorizations have been limited so that only $83 million has been made 
available to farmers during that period 

About three-fourths of the farm-housing funds have been used to build, repair, 
or modernize farm homes. New 


homes have been built at an average cash cost 
of $6,377. 


This low cash cost is largely a result of borrowers making extensive 
use of salvage and locally produced materials and utilizing substantial amounts 
of farm labor to do the construction work. These homes are modest in desigr 
but adequate to meet the requirements of decent living. Almost all of them 
included such conveniences as electricity, running hot and cold water, and baths 

In addition to enabling farm families to obtain better homes, farm-housing loans 
are being used to construct or alter farm service buildings in order to adapt 
building facilities to the changing requirements of modern agriculture and to 
utilize more efficiently and productively the family labor and land resources 
During the past fiscal year, farm-housing loans have been made to construct 
2,094 new farm service buildings and to repair, enlarge, or alter 894 additional 
buildings 

Preference in the use of farm-housing funds is given to veterans. During the 
1952 fiscal year, 1,764 or 41 percent of the recipients of farm-housing assistance were 
veterans. For the first half of the current year, 44 percent of the families had 
veterans’ preference. 
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An extensive need exists for better housing on farms. The 1950 Census of 
Housing shows that almost 21 percent of the farm homes are in such dilapidated 
condition that they need major reapirs or else need to be replaced. In contrast, 
ess than 6 percent of the urban homes were classified as dilapidated Although 
some improvements have occurred in rural housing during recent years, it is still 
generally below urban areas in value, convenience, comfort, and adequacy 

Farm-housing borrowers have demonstrated that they are abie to pay for the 
better homes and farm buildings acquired through the farm-housing program, 
Of the 14,548 borrowers who had payments due on December 31, 1952, 95 percent 
had paid the amounts that had matured on their loans and 28 percent had paid 
an average of $215 more than had matured on their loans, We consider this a 
noteworthy repayment record, particularly in view of the fact that these families 
were unable to obtain the credit they needed for their buildings from other sources 
on reasonable terms. 


PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS 


Production and subsistence loan authorities are being used to implement p 
rram policies by providing operating credit and technical guidance to eligi 
operators of family-type farms. Such loans are extended to farm families for 
purchase of livestock and machinery and for meeting other operating costs essen- 
tial for making adjustments and improvements in their farming operations which 
vill result in the most efficient use of the land and labor resources available to 
them 

The policy of adequately financing borrowers has resulted in making g 
and fewer loans out of funds available for this purpose. Within the $110 millior 
authorization for production and subsistence loans available durit 
year 1952, the Farmers’ Home Administration was able to mak 
loans, This number represented only 34.5 percent of the applica 
loans. It is estimated that about the same number of new loans 
during the 1953 fiscal year from the $120 million available. The initial } 
and subsistence loans being made in the fiscal year 1953 are expected 
approximately $3,050 as compared to $2,680 in the fiscal year 1952. Thi 

the average size of loans is not the result of a change in the type of applic: 
being assisted but, on the other hand, is due to emphasis of assisting borrowe 
acquire larger resources currently necessary for successful farming. 

The demand for production and subsistence loans continues strong 

fiscal year, it is expected that not more than 35 perce . of the applicants 
assisted with the loan authorizations avail: - le. Funds for new lo 
hausted in most States by the latter os of February, even thougl 
peak lending season is not reached in many areas until March. 

The estimate of $117,500,000 for pana uc 0 and subsistence loar 
is $2,500,000 less than the amount atalmbis 1 his year. While this amount 
permit meeting only a small portion of the total demand for such loar 
expected that approximately the same amount of funds for new loa: 
available as in 1953. This probably can be accomplished through (1 i 
creased emphasis being given to requiring borrowers who are making satisfactory 
progress to obtain credit for their annual operating needs from private and 
cooperative sources whenever possible, and (2) the emphasis given to the require- 
ment that borrowers refinance their total production and _ subsistence-loan 
indebtedness when they have progressed to the point that they can obtain satis- 
factory credit from other sources. It is also contemplated that the need for 
supplemental advances will be reduced somewhat in 1954 because it has been 
possible under recent legislative changes to more adequately finance new borrowers 
when the first advances are made. 

As of December 31, 1952, approximately 50 percent of the total funds available 
for production and subsistence loans this year had been advanced to veterans, 
It is the continuing policy of the Farmers Home Administration to give prefer- 
ence to veterans in processing applic ations. 

Constant attention is being given to servicing and collecting of outstanding 
loans, and I am glad to report that borrowers who have obtained operating loans 
continue to make a good record in the repayment of their loans. 

Collections on production and subsistence loans equaled 92.5 percent of the 
amount matured on such loans as of December 31, 1952. The extended drought 
throughout much of the country during 1952, together with the price-cost squeeze 
with which farmers are faced, will probably result in somewhat reduced collections 
this fiscal year. 
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These loans have proved to be a practical and effective approach to some of th 
basic and difficult problems that exist in strengthening family-type farms and ir 
adjusting farm units to changing economic conditions. Evidence of the influence 
of production and subsistence loans is the progress of 25,460 families who paid 
their loans in full during 1952. After adjustment for price changes gross farn 
income of these borrowers increased from $2,536 for the year before they received 
their loans to $3,986 in the year when the loans were paid. The average net 
worth increased from $3,560 to $6,655. This progress was made over an averag« 
period of 3.6 years, during which borrowers were indebted for such loans. 


WATER FACILITIES LOANS 


The only increase being requested in loan authorizations for 1954 is an addi- 
tional $1 million for water-facilities loans. The demand for these loans has beer 
unusually strong. The number of applications received through January 31 was 
up 38 percent over the same period in fiscal year 1952. In addition, there was a 

carryover of 976 applications from individuals and 93 applications from groups 

from last year. It is expected that not more than 25 percent of the total appli 
cants will be served from the funds available this fiscal year. Some of the factors 
contributing to the strong demand are: 

1. Inability of applicants to obtain loans from commercial banks and coopera- 
tive lenders for irrigation purposes. Equities in real estate appraised on an unde 
veloped basis, in most instances, are not large enough to enable applicants to 
qualify for loans. Private sources of credit ordinarily do not offer satisfactory 
repayment terms for such loans 

2. The need for installing, repairing, or expanding community water systems 
There is a rapid trend toward providing household and livestock water in farm 
areas through the installation of community water systems. 

3. The settlement of new reclamation projects. The need for additional credit 
facilities in these areas is particularly acute. Young veteran families settling on 
new reclamation projects do not have the security required to obtain from normal 
sources the credit they need to make large investments in domestic water wells, 
secondary farm ditches, pipelines, sprinkler systems, and to do land development 
Facilities of this type are essential in order to get these farms into full production. 

4. Adverse weather conditions in some States. The severe drought conditions 
for the past 2 crop-years in the Southwestern States and in the Plain States have 
increased greatly the demand for loans to develop and improve facilities for both 
domestic and irrigation purposes. 

Water-facilities borrowers continue to make an excellent record in the repay- 
ment of their loans. Principal repayments on water-facilities loans equaled 99.5 
percent of the amount matured as of December 31, 1952. The installation of 
water facilities through these loans is making a significant contribution in the 
fuller use of farm resources. This is evidenced by the progress of borrowers who 
paid their loans in full during the years 1950, 1951, and 1952. Those borrowers 
who invested an average of $3,163 in irrigation facilities increased their gross farm 
income, after adjustment for’ price changes, from $5,968 to $11,717; their net 
worth from $10,646 to $26,600; milk production, 26 percent; and the yield of small 
grain, 67 percent per acre. This progress was made in an average period of 4.5 
years while these borrowers were indebted for water-facilities poans. 


DISASTER LOANS 


During the 1952 fiscal year, disaster loans in the amount of $31,433,000 were 
made to farmers who needed emergency assistance in order to continue with their 
normal farming operations. They were made to farmers who suffered losses 
through floods, droughts, or some other such catastrophe. These loans are made 
only in areas designated by the Secretary and are restricted to those farmers who 
have suffered substantial losses through the disaster and cannot obtain needed 
credit from any other established source in the area. The principal activity under 
this program during the 1953 fiscal year has been in 25 States in which farmers 
suffered losses because of extensive drought. It is expected that the demand for 
these loans during the remainder of this fiscal year will be heavy. Experience 
in administering this program in widely scattered areas during the past 4 years 
indicates that most borrowers have been able to recover their losses sufficiently 
within a year or two so that they can return to their normal sources of credit. 
As of December 31, 1952, the repayments on disaster loans represented 87.8 
percent of the principal maturities. 
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DEBT SETTLEMENT ACTIVITIES 


We are continuing to make progress in closing the accounts of borrowers in- 
debted on rural rehabilitation and emergency crop and feed loans eligible for settle- 
ment under Public Laws 518 and 731. During the 1952 fiscal year the accounts of 
82.873 borrowers were settled, and the accounts of an additional 27,897 borrowers 
had been settled during the first 6 months of this fiscal year. A high percentage 
of the loans which have been settled under Public Laws 518 and 721 were made 
during the 1930’s. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The revised 1954 budget estimate for ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’ contains a direct 
appropriation reduction of $1,740,042 below the amount available in 1953. About 
&760,000 of the reduction will be realized through the elimination of home manage- 
ment personnel which has been available in some State and county offices. We 
are now employing a limited number of home economists whose duties are to 
assist in integrating family living with the total = rvised credit program. This 
type of assistance is confined to those areas of the Nation where borrower families 
are most in need of home management guidance. In view of the urgent need for 
economy, it is proposed that this specialized assistance be discontinued in 1954. 

In addition to the elimination of the home-management personnel, about 
$980,042 will be saved through the reduction of positions at all levels of operation 
During the current fiscal year, action was taken to eliminate about 100 position 
in order to confine personal-services expense to the funds available. The proposed 
reduction in 1954 will result in a reduction of about 435 additional positions 
below the budget for 1953. We have not yet completely identified all of the 
positions to be eliminated in 1954. However, it appears that th reentage 
reduction in average annual positions below the 1953 budget by levels after the 
reduction in home-management personnel would be about : follows: The 
national office would be reduced by about 9 percent, the ar i I 
6.4 percent, the State offices bv 4.7 percent, and the cour ty 
Our objective will be to make personne] reductions in thé 
lower grades so that the average grade and salary will not 
of the reduction in positions. 

1 am hopeful that our continued studies of personnel requiremet 
program of shifting personnel from time to time to meet changin: 
will permit us to absorb the proposed reductions without seriously 
standards of performance. Some of our county offices 
increased workloads but others are now serving such large areas that 
in the number of borrowers will mean inadequate attention to loan mak 
servicing. 

I am proud of the accomplishments which have been realized from our 
ment-improvement programs and full advantage of these programs will be taken 
in reducing personnel. The Farmers’ Home Administration leads all other 
agencies of the Department in particips ation in the employee-suggestions program. 
Much of our increased efficiency is directly related to the splendid participation of 
employees in these programs, 


SUMMARY OF LOAN COLLECTIONS 


Attached to my statement is a table summarizing the collection status of 
all types of loans as of December 31, 1952. As I have previously indicated, 
collections continue to be good on all of the active programs. While the record 
is slightly less favorable than a year ago, | am convinced that the policies being 
followed are sound and that only a small percentage of principal losses can be 
expected on any of our current programs. 

Collections continue to be made on the old rural rehabilitation and emergency 
crop and feed loans which were made by predecessor agencies. In approximately 
6 years since the creation of the Farmers’ Home Administration, we have collected 
over $246 million on loans made under these discontinued programs. During the 
last fiscal year, over $10,200,000 was collected on these loans, and in the first 6 
months of this fiscal year, $3,680,000 was collected. 
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Mr. Lasseter. Compared to 1953, the 1954 budget represents a 
reduction of $4 million in borrowing authorizations for loans and 
$1,740,042 in the appropriation for “Salaries and expenses.”’ Eighty- 
five percent of the total represents a borrowing authorization from 
the Treasury that will be repaid with interest. We hope it will all 
be repaid. 

LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Senator Younc. Do you have less requests for loans now than 
you had a year ago? 

Mr. Lasseter. No, sir. 

Senator Youna. More? 

Mr. Lassrrer. Yes, sir. I don’t want to make this too localized, 
but I think you know that we have a tremendous pressure from 
North Dakota. 

Senator Younc. If I remember correctly, 97 percent of all the 
loans made in North Dakota were to war veterans? 

Mr. Lasseter. One hundred percent in North Dakota the last 
fiscal year. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Lasseter. That is on the direct-farm ownership real-estate 
loans. 

Senator Youna. On the others, what is it? 

Mr. Lasseter. Well, about 45 percent for the operating loans in 
North Dakota. 

Senator Young. I would like to have the record show that your 
Department is about the only place that the farm veteran might look 
to for help to get started farming. 

Mr. Lasserer. We are very proud of our veterans’ program, 
Senator, and the service we have been able to perform for those 
veterans. 

COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES 


Senator Younc. How much money did you ask the Department of 
Agriculture for in your program? 

Mr. Lasserer. This year? 

Senator Youna. Before it went to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Lasseter. Do you mean the old budget or the new budget, the 
present administration? 

Senator Younc. How much money did you originally request from 
the Department of Agriculture? Your request first goes to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and then to the Bureau of the Budget; does 
it not? 

Mr. Lasserer. That is right. 

Senator Youna. Give us both of those figures. 

Mr. Lasseter. Do you want to go all the way back to last summer? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. That is just about the same question as we are 
asking of the others. 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, sir. For the farm-ownership loans and farm- 
housing loans the figure is $100 million. For production and sub- 
sistence loans the figure is $150 million. For water-facilities loans 
the figure is $10 million. That is a total of $260 million. That was 
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our estimate last summer. The Department estimate was for farm- 
ownership and farm-housing loans, $45 million; production and 
subsistence loans, $128 million; water-facilities loans, $7 million. 
That is a total of $180 million. The President’s budget was, for 
farm-ownership loans and farm-housing loans, $38 million; production 
and subsistence loans, $120 million; and water-facility loans, $7 
million, a total of $165 million. 

Now, the present revised budget carries, for farm-ownership loans, 
$19 million; for farm-housing loans, $16,500,000, a total of $35,500,000; 
(that is two and a half million off of the old budget, you see); produc- 
tion and subsistence loans, $117,500,000 (there is another two and a 
half million off); water-facility loans, $7 million (it remained at $7 
million, which is, of course, a $1 million increase over what we have 
this year. That is the only increase in the whole budget). 

Now, ‘‘Salaries and expenses.’”’ The Bureau estimate was $34,440,000. 
The Department estimate was $30 million. The original budget was 
$29,400,000. The present revised budget is $27,600,000. We have 
this in table form, and I will be glad to submit it into the record, sir. 

Senator Youna. It will be received and made a part of the record. 

(The table requested follows:) 


Comparison of loan estimates for fiscal year 1954 


Department estimate Budget estimate 
Bureau 


estlmate 


Supple- 


mentary 


Revised 


Under ceiling 


000, 000 $22, 000, 000 $8, 000, 000 $19, 000, 000 $19, 000, 000 
000, 000 3, 000, 000 0 19, 000, 000 16, 500, 000 


000, 000 5, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 35, 500, 000 


000, 000 128. 000, 000 22 000, 000 000, 00K 117. 500. 000 
000, 000 7, 000, 000 1. 000, 000 7, 000, 000 7. 000. 000 


1uthor 
000, 000 000, 000 31, 000, 000 165, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 
440, 006 30, 000, 000 1, 156, 000 29, 400, 000 27, 600, 000 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator ELLenpEr. I notice in this estimate that your salaries and 
expenses account has been cut almost $2 million. 

Mr. Lasseter. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. Will you be able to carry on as in the past 
with this cut? 

Mr. Lasserer. Senator Ellender, my problem is, of course, to carry 
on with what I have and to do the very best with what I have. 

Senator ELLenper. I understand that, and you have done a good 
job, a splendid job. 

Mr. Lasseter. Thank you. 

Senator Youna. I would like to say at this point, Senator Ellender, 
that I support your views completely. You have operated your 
department, Mr. Lasseter, on a nonpolitical basis, at least in my 
State. 

Senator ELLenper. That applies all over the country. I have not 
heard one single derogatory word of any kind against Mr. Lasseter. 
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Mr. Lasseter. Thank you very much. I try to do that. In 
completing my answer to your question, Senator, I assure you that 
| am going to do the very best I can to do a good job with these funds, 
although I asked for more. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Well, in view of the fact that you have done 
such a good job in the past and the fact that we are containing it to 
the tune of almost $2 million, will you be able to keep up that good 
work with the $2 million cut? 

Mr. Lasseter. Only time will tell that, Senator. I know I can be 
frank about this. I have only one fear, and I told the House com- 
mittee the same thing, that I have the responsibility for many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money, and it is quite 
conceivable that I will reach a point where I will not have a sufficient 
staff to protect the interests of the taxpayers in that outlay of their 
money. 

Senator Youna. How much do you have in outstanding loans? 

Mr. Lasserer. We had about $750 million principal and interest 
outstanding on July 1, 1952. We will have very nearly $800 million 
principal and interest outstanding on June 30, 1953, from all programs. 

Senator ELLENDER. On loans? 

Mr. Lasserrer. On loans; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpDeR. And it is your group that collects the interest? 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELttenper. And collects the principal? 

Mr. Lasseter. Principal and interest. 

Senator ELLenperR. And oversees all this vast sum? 


Mr. Lasseter. Without the supervision and guidance given bor- 


rowers, Senator Ellender, this money would not be collected by any 
means in the proportion that it is. In other words, to lend this 
money in the spring and wait and go back in the fall to get it, our record 
would be a very, very sorry one. 


CROP AND FEED LOANS 


Senator Youna. How much of that $800 million in outstanding 
loans is represented by old feed loans? 

Mr. Lasseter. We have almost eliminated the balance on that 
program, Senator. Those loans were made on an annual basis and 
were generally for a small amount, just enough to carry the man 
through to the fall without any supervision. There was no supervi- 
sion. We find now that the worst mistake we make is when we make 
too small a loan. To do that is to just let a man subsist without 
giving him a chance to get out of his uneconomic operation. 

Senator Youna. I was speaking of the old feed loans. 

Mr. Lasseter. You mean left on the books? We have written 
off a good deal of that, as you know, but there was $28 million prin- 
ciple outstanding on December 31, 1952. 

Senator ELLENDER. Some of it was dealt back to Congress? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes. We were directed to close the balance out 
as fast as we could and not to work a hardship on any of those people. 
Some of those loans go back as far as 1918. 
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REPAYMENT RECORD 





Senator ELLENDER. What is the status of your most recent loans? 
Mr. Lassrerer. We will take since the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion—I think that is the best cutoff date—since the Farmers Home 
Administration, which goes back to 1946. Mr. Barnard will tell us 
what the records are there. 

Mr. Barnarp. On the production and subsistence loans, the record 
is 92.5 percent principal repayments to maturities. On water facilities 
loans it is 99.5 percent repayments to maturities. 

Senator Young. I think that is an excellent record. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you written off that 7 percent of the 
arrearages on production and subsistence loans? 

Mr. Barnarp. No. That is just delinquent. 

Senator Dworsnak. In arrears? 

Mr. Lasseter. We cannot write anything off for 5 years. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you think most of them will pay out on 
that? 

Mr. Lasserer. I am optimistic about it. Generally, they do. 
There is this about our loans: the statute of limitations doesn’t run 
against them. We constantly collect loans that are 16, 18, or 20 
years old. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the chief cause of these loans? Is it 
due to the fact that the borrower has not made a good crop, or what is 
it? Is it bad management on his part? 

Mr. Lasseter. | would say, offhand, that the borrower did not have 
a good crop. It has been my experience that when the farmer makes 
a crop he will pay. I think it must be a crop failure. Of course, we 
may have selected an applicant who could not make a go of farming. 
Sometimes the human element enters into it, but I would say generally 
it is because the crop did not yield enough. 

Senator Dworusak. The farmer has hard luck and is unable to 
repay the loan to your agency. Is it customary in that case to help 
him out again? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes. If he has an operation that shows some prom- 
ise and is a man of good character and good background we do not cut 
him off. 

[ will tell you another thing about this matter of being delinquent. 
When a man does not pay a bank, they often will renew the loan. 
Sometimes they will extend it another year. The Farmers Home 
Administration does not renew. So that any failure to pay on the due 
date is a delinquency. In other words, there is no bookkeeping magic 
whereby we just put off payment to another year and do not call the 
borrower delinquent. For this reason our delinquency shows up 
probably worse than it is. 

Senator Dworsuak. In most cases you don’t have any security for 
these loans? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, sir; crop liens and chattel mortgage liens. We 
try to get full security. Very often, of course, if we were able to 
secure complete security, I mean the equivalent of bank security, we 
ought not to make the loan. The bank will make it, but we are not 
doing that, and the people in the field know that. 

Senator Youne. Your program probably keeps many people off 
of the relief rolls? 
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Mr. Lasseter. I would certainly think so; yes, sir. I have found 
that some people who might have headed toward the relief rolls if they 
had not been given this opportunity have been quite successful. If 
you could attend some of their meetings you would be surprised to 
hear what their net worth is now compared to what it was when they 
started. It makes me feel like a very poor man myself when I hear 
some of them report. In fact, some of those out in Black Canyon, 
Idaho, Senator Dworshak are illustrative. As you know, a few vears 
ago we sent some extra money out there, and it is just miraculous 
what those boys have done with those loan funds. 


FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 


Senator ELLENpER. Mr. Lasseter, you gave us two categories in 
which the delinquencies have been shown to be 7 percent and less 
than 1 percent. What are the others? What is the situation as to 
other loans? 

Mr. Barnarp. On the farm-ownership real estate loans, which are 
loans for the purchase of a farm or the enlargement or development 
of a farm already owned, the record is that the individuals who still 
owe us a balance have made payments that are 123 percent of the 
maturities. In other words, payments are 23 percent ahead of the 
amortized 40-year schedule. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those are new farm owners given a chance to 
purchase and have paid off? 

Mr. BarNarp. Over a third of those loans that were first made in 
1938, all of which run for 40 years, have been paid in full. 


DELINQUENCIES 


Senator ELLeENDrER. Have you any that are delinquent? You have 
given us the overage. Are there any actually delinquent? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. The actual delinquencies, I think, are 
about $3 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. $3 million. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lasseter. Out of the $402 million loaned, we have written 
off as loss about $1 million, which would be less than a quarter of | 
percent. 

Senator DworsHak. How many farms are being purchased each 
year under this program? 

Mr. Lassrerer. Under this program, how many were there last year? 

Mr. Barnarp. About 1,100. 

Senator DworsHak. They are apportioned for the States? 

Mr. Barnarp. The program is for development and enlargement 
as well, and the 1,100 is just loans for farm purchase. ‘There were 
about 1,560 loans for development and enlargement. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are there any other categories? 


FARM HOUSING LOANS 


Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. The farm housing loans, which are made, 
based on the Housing Act of 1949. The record there is payments of 
111 percent of maturities for those people that still owe balances. 

Senator ELLENpER. How much have you got that is actually 
delinquent? 

82382—53——48 
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Mr. Barnarp. About 5 percent, I think is right. 

Mr. Lasserer. As of our cutoff date. Our figures sometimes show 
borrowers worse than they actually are because they don’t pay on a 
certain given date. The report works its way up to Washington 
and by that time a lot of those delinquent pay up, so it is not accurate 
as of today. 

Senator ELLtenpeR. As you indicated a while ago, those that you 
mark off as delinquent still pay. 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenperR. Well, now, do you have many that were 
marked as delinquent, let’s say, last year that have paid up since 
that time? 

Mr. Lasserer. That is happening all the time. It is a continuing 
process and it is very hard to say at any one time how much we may 
lose. 

Mr. Barnarp. As an illustration, on production and subsistence 
operating loans, I said the maturities were 92.5 percent, which raised 
the question of 7 percent delinquencies. We maintain a reserve for 
losses on our books just like any business will do. We estimate that 
we will lose 4 percent principal when we get all through. Of course 
counting the interest, collections will exceed the amount advanced. 





INTEREST 





RATE 





CHARGED 


Senator Dworsuak. What rate do you charge? 
Mr. Barnarp. Five percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. You would really make a sufficient amount out 
of principal to offset the losses that you sustain. Do you figure that 
to be the correct figure? 

Mr. Barnarp. Illustrative of that are the rural rehabilitation loans. 
Those were loans, discontinued in October of 1946, which were made 
by the Farm Security Administration and the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration starting in 1935. We have already collected, in principal and 
interest, over 100 percent of the advances. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does that complete your list? 

Mr. Barnarp. No. There is one more, Senator. On the disaster 
loans, which are made under Public Law 38, the repayment record is 
88 percent of maturities, which is not as good as the others, but it is 
a lot higher risk loan. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. Now, what was the amount involved in 
that category? 


DISASTER LOANS 


Mr. Barnarp. On the disaster loans, so far—and they were first 
made in April of 1949—through December 1952 we have loaned $95 
million. 

Senator ELLENDER. $95 million. 

Mr. Barnarp. It is a revolving fund. 

Senator Evienper. I understand. Of that whole amount you 
have had much delinquent? What percentage—12 percent? 

Mr. Barnarp. The amount delinquent is about $10 million. We 
have no authority to write those off; so, we have not actually recog- 
nized on our books any losses. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you anticipate recovery there? 
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Mr. Barnarp. There, again, we have a reserve on our books that 
may be indicative. 

Senator Etitenper. All right. What is your estimate on that? 

Mr. Barnarp. That reserve is $5 million against the amount out- 
standing; so, the estimate of the loss there would be about 6 percent 
of the advances. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 

Mr. Barnarp. It certainly would be that large, I believe 

Senator ELLENDER. Around $5 million. 

Senator Young. Are those 1-year loans? 

Mr. Lassrerer. We try to have it that way. Sometimes it depends 
upon the type of agriculture. Sometimes they cannot possibly repay 
the loss of an orchard and the complete crop and get started again 
in one year. So, we just have to extend it over several years. We 
try to make that a 1-year loan if we can. 


LOANS TO VETERANS 


Senator Young. Do you have charts with vou showing the number 
of loans to veterans and other loans? Senator Ellender raised some 
cood questions. 

Mr. Barnarp. I don’t think I have it in a way that would be 
suitable for the record. I could make it available for the record later. 

Senator Youna. Yes, please have it prepared and make it a part 
of the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Initial loans to veterans and nonveterans during the fiscal 


Veterans 


Type of loan 


Num- 
ee Amount 


Direct farm ownership 1, 465\$15, 364, 461 85| $954, 448 
Farmhousing 1,749, 8, 922,324) 2,366.11, 818, 447 
Production and subsistence 11, 473) 32, 513, 265)13, 041 31, 391, 985)2 
Water facilities 458; 1,325, 81 692, 2, 184, 595 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsnHak. I would like to ask some questions about 
personnel. What is the total personnel of your agency for the current 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Barnarp. In all of the activities, including the disaster loan 
activity, we have on the rolls right now about 6,200 permanent and 
temporary. 

Senator DworsHak. 6,200; and if this proposed reduction is made 
what would that cut your personnel to? 

Mr. Barnarp. About 435. 

Senator Dworsnak. It would cut out about 435. What kind of 
positions would those be? 

Mr. Barnarp. All down the line. The largest percent reduction 
would be at the national office. 

Senator Dworsuak. How many do you have here? 
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Mr. Barnarp. After the cut it will be about 272. 

Senator DworsHak. Would you take all of the cuts from here? 

Mr. Barnarp. No; I think it would be about 25 or 26 here. It is 
about a 9 percent reduction in the national office. 

Senator DworsHak. The rest would be in the counties and other 
regions? 

Mr. Barnarp. In the area finance offices where we keep the fiscal 
records, it would be about 8 percent, and the State offices, as dis- 
tinguished from the county offices, would be about 7 percent, and the 
county offices would be about 5 percent. 

Senator DworsHak. The President suggested that we make a 
10-percent cut in personnel throughout all the departments; so, that 
does not appear to be too drastic. 

Mr. Barnarp. No; not relating to the 10 percent. 

Mr. Lasserer. We have been reducing personnel every chance we 
get. 

Senator DworsHak. What was the total personnel you have had 
in the past? 

Mr. Barnarp. In the history of the organization, at least the prede- 
cessor agencies that we took over, it was as high as 20,000. 

Senator DworsHak. When was that? 

Mr. Barnarp. 1942. 

Senator DworsHak. What agency? 

Mr. Barnarp. Farm Security Administration and Emergency Crop 
and Feed Loan Division of Farm Credit. 

Senator ELLeENpeR. They carried on a bigger program then? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes; but not relatively bigger, not in relation to 
the 20,000 figure and the 6,200 figure. 

Senator ELLenpeR. I remember that I gave a helping hand in 
trying to consolidate them, as you remember. 
with Mr. Lasseter. 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes. 


I worked very closely 


1 think, Senator, you would like to know 
this: of course, in 1946 the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Division 
of Farm Credit and the old. Farm Security Administration were 
merged under Farmers Home Administration. Since then we have 
taken on the farm housing program and the insured mortgage program 
and the cost of the Farmers Home Administration now, as compared 
to those two agencies then, is about 80 percent of those costs. In 
the meanwhile there have been at least three pay raises that we had 
to absorb. So we have done a fairly good job of reducing personnel. 





ELIMINATION OF COUNTY PERSONNEL 





Senator Dworsuak. You have eliminated some of your county 
personnel? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, we have had to do that. We have not had 
the money. Out in the Far West in the Black Canyon for example 
we have had to handle the loans from a rather distant point. | 
don’t like to do it, but I had to do it. 

Senator Dworsuak. That has not seriously embarrassed or retarded 
the program, has it? 

Mr. Lasserer. I could not really say so. It ran the travel expenses 
up. This year our home supervisors will have to go. We are going 
to have to reduce all of those. They are the women who work in 
the homes with the borrowers. 
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Senator Dworsnak. That work is being carried on through the 
county extension service, isn’t it, to some extent? 

Mr. Lasseter. Well, no, sir. They work with groups. 

Senator DworsHak. They do not have home extension agents? 

Mr. Lasserer. Not under us. 

Senator DworsHak. No; under the Extension Service? 

Mr. Lasseter. They have them, but they work with groups 
These that I am speaking of are ladies that are with us that work 
mostly in the deep South where the living standards have been too 
low, and they work with families rather than with groups. I will say 
that without the assistance of the Extension county agents and home 
demonstration agents our job would certainly be in a worse condition 
than it is, because they are a tremendous help to us. Our adminis- 
trative costs would go up if we didn’t have their help. 


WATER FACILITIES LOANS 


Senator Younc. How many water facility loans were there? 
Could you give that figure? 

Mr. Lasserer. I may have it in my statement here, but [ would 
like to call attention to the fact that that is where we have the 99.5 
percent collection record. That is the best collection record we have 
and probably —I don’t want to exclude any other program —it is about 
as good a return for the dollar as any program we ae | get 

Senator Young. How long have you been in that business? 

Mr. Lasseter. Ever since I have been here. That was started : 

a result of the old Pope-Jones Act of 1937. 

It has been a very popular program out in the West, in the 17 
Western States. It is one of the most satisfactory programs with 
which, from my own standpoint, I have been connected 

Mr. Barnarp. I think you asked the number of loans we were 
going to make? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Barnarp. In 1954 with the increase of $1 million to a total of 
$7 million, we estimate that we will make 1,200 initial loans to indi- 
viduals and 60 initial loans to groups plus a few supplemental loans. 

Senator Young. What do you estimate you will make this year‘ 

Mr. Barnarp. Well, with $6 million in fiscal year 1953 we estimate 
that we will make 1,070 loans to individuals and 50 loans to groups, 
plus around 125 supplemental loans to previously indebted individual 
borrowers and 4 group loans to previously indebted groups. 


LOAN LIMITS TO INDIVIDUALS 


Senator DworsHak. What is the maximum limit to individuals on 
loans? 

Mr. Barnarp. There is no maximum limit. 

Senator DworsHak. What do they average? 

Mr. Barnarp. They average right now about $3,800. 

Mr. Lasseter. There is, on that point, Senator, a maximum on the 
group loans, which is now $100,000. Of course, that has excluded, 
frequently, our making a good many loans in the West because of that 
limitation of $100,000. 
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Senator ELLENpER. Are these loans for equipment to pump wate: 
from wells? 

Mr. Lasserer. They are for boring of the wells as well as fo 
pumping. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about building small dams? 

Mr. Lasserer. Oh, yes; including diversion ditches and bringing 
water from high points. 

Senator ELLeNnpeER. I notice you have indicated it as water facilities 
loans, but it also is for leveeing and any method for retaining the water 
for use on the farm. 

Mr. Lasseter. That is right. They could proceed to even build a 
pond. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes. 

Mr. Lasseter. I will tell you about one development, very briefly, 
with which we are confronted. In west Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota, we have had a tremendous pressure in 
applications during the past 6 months for wells in places where they 
fear this continued drought. Incidentally, our reports from west 
Texas are very bad concerning the lack of rain. But they have found 
underground streams, particularly in South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas whereby, with a loan, they can tap the stream and get sufficient 
water for irrigation. That has been the outstanding development in 
that program in this fiscal year. 


METHOD OF LOAN ALLOCATION 


Senator DworsHak. Do you make your allocation of loans of these 
various categories to the States according to an accepted formula, or 
do you go where the need is greatest? 

Mr. Lasserer. Well, we get an estimate, Senator, as to what the 
need will be, but before the end of the year we do a lot of transferring 
back and forth to most effectively use the funds. I believe we tried 
to transfer some money to South Dakota this year. I don’t know of 
any other State where there has been any dec ided shift in our alloca- 
tions. But it is flexible and we have to put it where there is the most 
pressure of need as it is possible to determine that need. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your testimony? 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes. 

Senator Younc. That is all. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Friday, May 1, 1953, the committee 
recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, May 4, 1 153. 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
: Washington, Dil. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Young and Mundt. 

Present also: Senator McClellan. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Farm Crepir ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF I. W. DUGGAN, GOVERNOR, FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION; CARL COLVIN, DEPUTY GOVERNOR, FARM 
CREDIT ADMINISTRATION; R. L. FARRINGTON, COOPERATIVE 
BANK COMMISSIONER, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION; M. 
H. UELSMANN, ACTING INTERMEDIATE CREDIT COMMISSIONER, 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION; A. T. ESGATE, PRODUCTION 
CREDIT COMMISSIONER, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION; 
J. L. WILKINSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
ACCOUNTS DIVISION, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION; HAR- 
OLD HEDGES, CHIEF, COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND SERVICE 
DIVISION, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION; AND JOSEPH C. 
WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Farm Credit Administration, established pursuant to Executive Order 
6084, dated March 27, 1933, is charged with the responsibility of supervising 
and coordinating the farm credit system, which provides agricultural credit 
through the following institutions: The Federal land banks and national farm 
loan associations, Federal intermediate credit banks, production credit corpora- 
tions and production credit associations, banks for cooperatives, and the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation. Its objective is to provide a dependable source of 
long-term and short-term credit at all times to farmers and farmers’ cooperative 
associations on a sound credit basis through coordinated cooperative credit 
facilities, and to obtain loan funds from the investing public without the necessity 
of the Government guaranteeing the securities issued. A fundamental principle 
of the Administration is the encouragement and development of agricultural 
cooperative institutions, with complete farmer ownership the ultimate objective 
of the institutions it supervises. 'The Administration provides research and service 


one 
foe 
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facilities to farmers’ cooperative associations, as authorized and directed by the 
Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and Central Bank for Cooperatives 
are in Washington, D. C.: Farm Credit district offices are at Springfield, Mass 
Baltimore, Md., Columbia, 8. C., Louisville, Ky., New Orleans, La., St. Louis 
Mo., St. Paul, Minn., Omaha, Nebr., Wichita, Kans., Houston, Tex., Berkeley, 
Calif., and Spokane, Wash. 

On November 30, 1952, the Administration had 373 full-time employees, of 
whom 252 are in Washington. The 121 field employees are registrars, appraisers, 
and examiners. 

Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriated, 1953 $2, 751, 171 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 2, 545, 500 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriation Act, 1953 
Reductions pursuant to 
pec. 411 


Sec. 412 


Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 
d budget estimate, 1954 


Decrease 
SUMMARY OF DECREASES, 1954 


yn in the supervision and examination of and facilities and 
services to farm credit banks and corporations 185, 95 


Decrease in research and technical assistance, including facili- 
ties and services to farmers’ cooperatives 19, 


Project statement 


and examination of and faciliti 


farm-credit banks and corporatior $2 213, 990 


1. Research and technical assistance, including f 


i ser s to farmers’ cooperatives $22, 795 


gated balance 5, 105 


rotal available or estimate 2, 641, 890 
tions pursuant to 
411 


419 
tle 


i] appropriation 


DECREASES 


The decrease of $205,671 in this item for 1954 consists of the following 
A decrease of $185,951 in supervision and examination of and facilities and services to farm credit banks 
and corporations. The estimates provide for the minimum level under which the statutory supervisory 
functions of Farm Credit Administration can be satisfactorily maintained. ‘The reduction will be accom 
plished through reduction in personnel and related travel and other objects of expense. These funds are not 
general fund appropriations, and the reductions will have no effect on net Treasury expenditures 
> A decrease of $19,720 in research and technical assistance, including facilities and services to farmers’ 
cooperatives. The 1954 estimates provide for reducing this activity $19,720 below the 1953 level. Projects 
ia the planning stage and upon which little has been done will be dropped unless of very high importance 
from the standpoint of priority attention. Projects upon which assembly of information is started will be 
examined for priority to determine whether or not they might be discontinued. All other active projects 
wiil be examined to determine whether some short cuts might be taken without too serious effect on research 
results, and thus give maximum returns from funds already expended. 
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Administrative expenses and refunds 


\ppropriation Act, 1953 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 

Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 


Decrease (due to reduction in supervision, examination, facil- 

ities and services to farm credit banks and corporations 185, 951 

Assessments collected from farm credit banks and corporations are appro- 

priated to this account. These funds are advanced to the appropriation ‘‘Salaries 

and expenses, Farm Credit Administration,’’ to cover the estimated cost of 

supervision and annual examination of said institutions by the Farm Credit 

Administration. At the end of each fiscal year, settlement is made with the 
assessed institutions (12 U. 8. C. 832 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING REVOLVING FUND 
These funds are invested in the capital stock of the 13 banks for cooperatives, 


and loans are made to cooperative associations indebted to the fund to facilitate 
the collection of such indebtedness (12 U. 8S. C. 1134b, 1141d). 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Young. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Duggan, you are here for the Farm Credit Administration? 

Mr. Duaa@an. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Your budget for fiscal 1953 was $2,751,171 and 
the revised budget for fical 1954 was $2,545,000. 

Mr. Duaa@an. $2,545,500. 

Senator YounG. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Duaaean. Mr. Farrington? 

Mr. Farrinetron. | have no statement, Mr. Chairman, unless there 
are questions. I might have some comments with regard to the 
agricultural marketing revolving fund, but Mr. Duggan will take the 
lead. 

Senator Younc. Do you wish to proceed? 


RISE IN FARM DEBT 


Mr. Duaaan. I have some tables, Senator The first table is the 
estimated total farm real estate and nonreal estate debt and amounts 
and average rates of interest paid on such debts. You will note from 
the first half section of the table that the total debt is $15.9 billion, 
which is a record level. 

Senator Younc. Where do you get that figure? 

Mr. Dua@aan. It is the total for 1953, on the left-hand half of the 
table next to the center line. 

Senator Youne. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Duaean. That is the total debt. You will notice in 1946 it 
was $7.8 billion. It has just about doubled since 1946 and is going 
up at about the rate of $1 billion a year. The nonreal estate debt, 
which is the next column to the left, is $9.2 billion, while in 1946 
nonreal estate debt was only $3.1 billion. 

Senator Youna. It presents a rather alarming situation, especially 
when we consider that we have had better than usual crops during 
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the last 10 years, and of course during most of that period we have 
had fair prices as a result of the war and war emergency. Now we 
have a drop in farm prices. That situation could be far worse in the 
future. 

Mr. Duaean. Yes. I do not think we have come to the situation 
where that debt has started to mount in alarming proportion in 
relation to net worth or in relation to the total assets, but it could 
come. Due to the cost of things farmers buy and the leveling off of 
farm prices, we could foresee the debt going up rather rapidly. One 
of the things that concerns me is short-term debt; about 40 percent 
is owed to merchants and dealers and therefore is in rather weak 
hands. 

Senator Youne. What percent of the loans in the last 5 years have 
been made to World War II veterans? Do you have any figures on 
that? 

Mr. DuaGan. No; wedo not. Ido not know just what the percent 
is. Of course, the Veterans’ Administration has made a rather large 
number of loans to them. 

Senator Youna. Yes, for housing and other programs. About 
the only place that a farm veteran can get assistance is from the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. Duaean. The Veterans’ Administration has guaranteed some- 
where between $250 and $300 million. 

Senator Youna. I do not know whether they ever made any in 
my State. 

FARM OWNERSHIP BY VETERANS 


Mr. DueGan. We are making a study in cooperation with the 
University of Minnesota, Senator, to determine both how veterans 
and nonveterans have gone into farm ownership in the last 10 years. 
We have tried to get records as to the basis on which these younger 
farmers have bought farms, what type and how much credit they used. 
We are concerned about the ability of a young man who has a thin 
equity because of the exceedingly high cost of farming to obtain 
financing. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Estimated total farm real estate and nonreal estate debt, and amounts and average 
rates of interest paid on such debts by farmers, by years, 1921, 1923, and 1940-53 


Interest paid by farmers 
Estimated farm debt as of 
Jan. 1 


On real estate debt 


: Average 
Real Non-real ‘ 

; f ( rest | J t 
estate estate 2 Total Amount | interest A moun 


rate 


(Billions | (Billions | (Billions | (Millions (Millions 
of of of of of 
dollars) | dollars dollars) dollars) | (Percent dollars 
10. 2 | 43.4 414.1 552. 7 6.3 28 
10. 43. 413.9 3 
6 3. 4 10. 0 

6.5 10. 5 

6. 10.5 

6 9.9 

s.¥Y 

8.3 


oor 


o- 


on 
o- 


8.3 é 
y 9.3 } 165 


1 

1! 

l ; , 7 253 
1 

l 


OF OF rt ee ee ee oe 
on 


204. 1 


NOD 


= 


89. : 615.9 


1 Does not include an estimate of interest on debt owed to individuals, dealers, merchants, and similar 
miscellaneous lenders which furnish about 40 percent of the total non-real-estate credit. 

2 Includes Commodity Credit Corporation financing in applicable years 

+ Year of maximum non-real-estate and maximum total debt prior to 1940 

4 Figures for 1921 and 1923 do not include any estimate of non-real-estate debt owed to individuals, dealers, 
merchants, etc. Non-real-estate debt owed to principal lenders, comparable to the 1921 and 1923 fig 
$4.6 and $5.8 billion for 1952 and 1953, respectively. 

‘ Year of maximum real estate debt 

¢ Preliminary. When revised the non-real-estate debt probably will be decreased and the real estate debt 
increased slightly. 


rures, are 


Sources: PCA data from FCA; other data from BAE, 
FARM INCOME, EXPENSE, AND VALUE OF PHYSICAL ASSETS 


Mr. Duaean. If you turn to the next table, which is a rather long 
table, I will just make a few short comments there. The table in- 
cludes the estimated total farm income and expenses and estimated 
value of physical farm assets for 1910 and by years, 1917-53. Refer- 
ring now to the first column, you will notice that in 1952 gross income 
was $37.3 billion; production expenses were at record levels of $23 
billion. That means production expenses have been increased from 
$14.8 billion in 1946 to $23 billion in 1952 and will possibly be a little 
higher in 1953. 

Then if we look for a minute at the first column beyond that center 
line, land and buildings, we notice that land and buildings reached a 
high peak preceding World War II in 1920 of $66.3 billion, but by 
1933 1t dropped to $30 billion. In other words, farmers’ assets de- 
clined some $36 billion between the wars, and there were some million 
farms foreclosed. Farm real estate values reached a peak of $94.6 
billion in 1952 but dropped off $2.6 billion last year. 

The next column deals with farm machinery, which accounts for a 
large amount of that short-term heavy debt; in 1946 machinery and 
equipment on farms was valued at $6.3 billion, but in 1953 it is valued 
at $16.5 billion. It shows you some of the heavy costs farmers have 
had to go into, an increase of about $10 billion. 
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The next column gives you livestock, in 1946 $9.7 billion and $14.7 
billion in 1953, but in 1952 it was $19.6 billion, so there was a decline 
in livestock values of $5 billion in 1 year, and it has gone down since 
then. So we can see how rapidly the farm situation can change and 
assets can go down. 

Senator Younc. Do you have any figures, Governor Duggan, on 
investment in agriculture as compared to other industries? 

Mr. Duaean. The total physical assets are in the last column of 
the table we were just looking at. The total physical assets in agri- 
culture in 1953 were estimated at $142 billion. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Estimated total farm income and expenses and estimated value of physical farm 
for 1910 and by years, 1917 53 


assets 


[Billions of dollars] 


rm income and 


expenses Value of physical] assets, Jan. 1 


Land Ma 
and chinery, 

build equip 
ings ment 


lhis series discontinued after 1950 
Che sum of columns 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
3 Covers all physical assets, including household furnishings and crops held for sale, feed, or seed 
under CCC loan, stored on or off the farm, are included. This series not available prior to 1940 
* All 1953 figures are preliminary. 


Sources: Various reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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TOTAL INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRY 


Senator Youne. What is the investment in all other industries? 

Mr. Duaean. I do not know just what that figure is; we can get 
you an estimate for the record if you would like it. 

Senator Younc. Would you do that, please? 

Mr. Duaaan. Yes. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

According to the best sources of information in Washington, no such figure has 
ever been compiled. However, the Treasury Department does report a figure on 
total assets of all corporations which report income-tax returns with balance sheets 
The latest figure reported is $543,561,671,000 for the calendar year 1949. This, of 
course, does not include assets of businesses of individuals, partnerships, or 
corporations which do not report balance sheets to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS IN FARMING 


Mr. Duaean. The next table shows capital requirements in farming 
and gives a little more of a picture of what is happening. On the 
hog-beef fattening farms, Corn Belt, their total capital requirements 
amounted to $20,800 in 1937-41. By 1951 it is $67,000. You will 
notice the increase in what I usually call non-real-estate capital 
investments, and it increased from $5,000 to $20,000 while the land 
increased from $15,000 to $46,000, a more rapid increase in non-real- 
estate capital requirements and in operating requirements. 

For dairy farms it went from $12,000 to $32,000, and on the cattle 
ranches from $29,000 to $78,000. It shows the greater expenses 
farmers have to go to are not only for operating expenses but for 
non-real-estate capital investments and for land investments. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE |I.—Capital requirements in farming ! 
} 7 g 


{Dollar items are in thousands] 


Hog-beef fattening Dairy farms, 
farms, Corn Belt 


Percent 
increase 


1937-41 1951 


Acres 


Investment 
Machinery and equip 
ment 
Livestock 
Crops 


Subtotal 
Land 


Total 20.8 


Percent in land 76. 0 


! Data are from Farm Costs and Returns, 1951 With Comparisons, F. M. 93, Burean 


Economics, USDA, June 1952. Due to rounding, the individual items may not 


always add preci 
totals 


Mr. Duaean. I think we can skip the next table, Senator, and if 
you drop over to the fourth table 

Senator Young. I think, Governor, we should have these tables 
inserted in the record. 
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Mr. Duaaan. Fine. 
(Tables II and III referred to are as follows:) 


TaBLe II1.—Balance sheet of agriculture, United States, Jan. 1, selected years, 
1940-53 ' 


[Million dollars] 


Net increase or 
decrease (— 
1951 1952 1953 2 


1940-53 | 1952-5 


ASSETS 3 


Physical assets Percent Percer 
Real estate --| 33, 54, 5, | 94, 586 92, 173 
Non-real estate 

Livestock 

Machinery and motor 
vehicle 

Crops stored on and 
off farms 

Household furnishings 
and equipment 5 

Financial assets 
Deposits and currency 
United States savings 

bonds 
Investments in coopera 
ve 


Liabilitie 
Real-estate debt 
Non-real-estate debt 
lo principal institu- 
tions 
Excluding loans 
held or guaran- 
teed by Com- 
modity Credit 
Corporation 
s held or 
guaranteed by 
mmodity 
redit Corpo- 
{ 806 
2, 800 3. 
lotal liabilities 10, , 33 12, ; 12, 806 14, 
Proprietors’ equities 3, 753 , 230 2 t 141, 535 | © 154, 


Total. sinenes - 53, 7 96, 37, 662 | 154, 341 | © 168, § 


rhe margin of error of the estimates varies with the items 
2 These estimates for 1953 are being revised. The new figures probably will show a smaller total for the 


non-real-estate debt and a slight increase for the real-estate debt. The asset value of farm real estate 


probably will be somewhat larger 
As a result of the 1950 census of agriculture, substantial changes have been made in the Balance Sheet 
valuations of farm real estate, livestock, and machinery and motor vehicles. For farm real estate and for 
machinery and motor vehicles, the revisions cover the years 1941-51; for livestock they cover the years 
1945-5 Net effect of the revisions is to increase substantially the total valuation of the physical assets 
of agriculture, particularly for recent years 

‘ includes ops held on farms for whatever purpose and crops held in bonded warehouses as security 
for Commodit ret Corporation loans. Estimates for 1950 and earlier years of crops stored on farm 
have eEVT ised in line with the adjusted crop-production estimates that were based on the 19 
censt ultu 

valuation for 1940, plus purchase minus depreciation since then 

1iMary 
ive Includes individuals, merchants, dealers, and other miscellaneous lenders 


Source: The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1952, BAF 
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SELECTED COMPARATIVE 


Mr. DuaGan. The fourth 


table, 


Farm 


PERSONNEL 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


1954 


AND WORKLOAD 
Credit <A 





DATA 


dministratio 


Selected Comparative Data, Fiscal Years 1940 and 1952: The first lin: 
across the table, personal services, and the number of persons em 


ployed. 


On the Washington payroll we had 1,308 people employed i 


1940, and the cost for personal services was $3,376,259 for that yea 
and for 1952, 391 persons employed at a cost of $2,286,063, a reductio 
of 70 percent in personnel and 32 percent in cost since 1940. 


We still have to perform the same functions we did then. 


TI 


institutions are making more loans in number; the land banks do not 
have as many loans outstanding, but we still have some 1,200 nationa 


farm loan associations. 


record in reducing personnel and costs in Washington. 
the expenses for the Washington office, except 


fc or 


We think we have a rather commendab) 


Of cours: 


Cooperativ: 


Research Division, are assessed against the district institutions. 


(The table referred to follows:) 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 767. 


Number 


391 


1,177 


279 
168 
939 


261 


1, 181 
41, 501 
310, 638 


Tas_e IV.—Farm Credit Administration selected comparative 
1940 and 1952 
1940 actual 
Number A mount 
Personal services (man-years and cost 
Farm Credit Administration 1, 308 $3, 376, 259 
Farm credit system 
Federal land banks (including 
reimbursements from FF MC 4, 614 9, 246, 408 
Federal intermediate credit 
banks 431 3 1, 073, 975 
Production credit corporations 294 881, 57 
Banks for cooperatives 221) 649, 699 
General agents 432 838, 769 
Total 991 12, 690, 426 
Total operating expenses: Farm Credit 
Administration 4, 018, 508 
Farm credit system: ? 
Federal land banks and national 
farm loan associations 12, 317, 100 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 9, 864, 12¢ 
Federal intermediate credit banks 1, 490, 764 
Production credit corporations 1, 362, 934 
Production credit associations 6, 757, 632 
Banks for cooperatives 1, 036, 678 
rotal 32, 829, 234 
Volume of business 
Federal land banks 
National farm loan associations 3, 847 
Loans made 14, 735 55, 820, 107 
Loans outstanding 616, 308 1, 880, 408, 005 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora 
tion 
Loans made 18, 066 30, 251, 371 
Loans outstanding 133, 706 668, 850, 213 
Federal intermediate credit banks 
Loans made 471, 921, 279 
Loans outstanding 237, 338, 443 


1952 


Amour 


213. 
, 034 
1, 276, 


546, 


1 


RRS 
Ot 
860, 
, 643, 
613, 
2, 010 


099, 


237, 


1, 046, 


O59, 
43, 


48, 
27, 459, 
wf ries 


9 07 
07 


(, 244, 


903, 310, 


data, fiscal yee 


ictual 
Percentage 
change 
from 1940 
it 
Nt m 
cc | Amount 
eT 
i, 063 70 
92 | —74 8 
053 35 +13 
161 43 l 
02 +5 +.OF 
902 40 
510 65 22 
861 $4 
QS +4 
972 RY 
111 +25 
807 +2 
660 146 
965 +94 
113 +25 
ov 
076 |+182 $2 
779 50 44 
036 99 99 
622 91 — 96 
277 +340 
831 +281 
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Tarte 1V.—Farm Credit Administration selected comparative data, f irs 
1940 and 1952—Continued 





1940 actual 1952 actual 
( 
I ot 
Nu Amount |Number 4 . 
Nu 
| = 
Volume of business—Continued 
Production credit corporations 
Production credit associations. . 528 499 ~ 
Wholly farmer owned 243 +-243 
Members 290, 578 475, 57¢ 64 
Farmer-owned stock $87, 849, 052 +427 
Loans made 229, 566 81, 062 | 1, 37€ 2, 930 22 319 
Loans outstanding 217, 128 254, 80: 97, 612, 105 l 299 
Banks for cooperatives 
Credit extended . XS 478 
Loans outstanding 1, 689 63, 333, 429 1, 995 342 7, 354 +18 +441 
Adjusted for comparability, except for appraisal] staff transferred to the F LB in 1951. 
1940 total operating expenses are on a calendar-year basi 
previously stated; subject to adjustment for director ompensation, which is included in 1952 only. 


SELECTED FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Duaean. Then we can drop over to the next table for a minute 
and just the last column. This table includes selected activities 
overing the period from July 1, 1942, through June 30, 1952, The 
nstitutions within the Farm Credit Administration have paid back 
to the Government $356 million in capital in this 10-year period. 
ranchise taxes paid by the Federal intermediate-credit banks, $2.5 
million; profit or dividends paid to the Government of $113 million, 
which was paid by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation; amount 
borrowed from the public, $9,718 million. None of those funds were 
guaranteed by the Government either as to interest or principal. 
Interest paid to the investing public of $315 million. Increased 
member-owned capital stock im these institutions by $39 million. 
Increased earned surplus and reserves by $317 million. Paid divi- 
dends out by institutions in the amount of $29 million. We made 
total loans of $15.6 billion. 

Summarizing, as of June 30, 1952, farmers own $171 million of 
stock in these institutions, the Government $280 million surplus, and 
reserves amounted to $521 million, and the total net worth is just 
under $1 billion. ‘There is 1 duplication in there because the stock 
is counted twice, about $72 million in 2 institutions. So, the net 
worth after taking out for duplications is just under $1 billion. 

The institutions are in relatively good position. The long-term 
credit institutions that farmers use, including life-insurance companies 
and the Federal land banks, are in excellent position to withstand 
hard times from the standpoint of the squeeze on the farmer and to be 
able to continue to extend credit. I think the insurance companies 
and the land banks are both in strong financial position and are in 
a position to extend and defer payments to farmers who may be in 
temporary difficulty but who if assisted will pay out in time. 

The short-term credit institutions are not in as good a position to 
meet such situations. 

(The table referred to follows.) 
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FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Senator Young. In how many of the Federal land bank districts 
are oil rights retained? 

Mr. Dueean. I would have to get you the exact figures. There 
are several districts which do not retain oil rights. I know the New 
Orleans district does; the Houston district does; the Wichita district 
does; St. Louis; your district, St. Paul, does; the Spokane district does; 
and the Omaha district does. Whether any of the others do, I am 
not certain. 

Senator Younc. You will recall I introduced a bill requiring these 
mineral rights to be returned to the States. I understand that some 
of the Senators are beginning to get letters to the effect that I am the 
worst Senator in the Senate because of introducing such legislation 
| have seen some of those letters, and I suppose they have been 
sponsored by the land banks? 

Mr. Duacan. Not that I know of, Senator. Frankly, there should 
be legislation to prohibit severance of the oil rights for indefinite years; 
that is, it could be held when there is no mineral activity for 10 years 
or so. There is no Government capital in the land banks; they do 
have a Federal charter. That should apply to all corporations 
because you know and I know that land rights get clouded where 
mineral reservations are held over long periods of years. 

Senator Youna. It can get a good agency terribly involved 
If the Federal land bank acquires property through mortgage 
foreclosure and sells it to someone else other than the original borrower, 
it might be a good story, but I doubt the advisability of an agency 
such as this going into the oil business. 

Mr. Duaaan. They have had considerable income, and the farms 
were sold at a price usually less than they were foreclosed for. I am 
pretty certain in some areas that the farmers who own the other 
portion of the reservation receive a greater benefit because of the 
land bank’s appraisal and letting the farmer know what it is worth 
So I do not think it has been a one-way street for even the individual 
farmer who did not have all the mineral rights himself. 

I do think, though, that there should be a national law prohibit- 
ing the holding of mineral reservations, or separating them from the 
land for more than a limited number of years. 


FUTURE LOAN CAPABILITY OUTLOOK 


The short-term credit institutions are not in as strong a position 
to defer and extend loans as the long-term institutions. About 40 
percent of the short-term debt is in the hands of dealers and merchants, 
and a considerable amount of loans are made by State banks, not 
members of the Federal Reserve, and do not have discount privilege 
with it. 

The PCA also could not go to the same extent in deferring loans 
that the land bank could. PCA can increase their loans some over 
present volume without additional capital, but if there should be a 
very large increase, they would have to come back for additional 
capital from the revolving fund. The Federal intermediate credit 
banks can hardly expand their loans without additional capital. 
There are funds in the Federal intermediate eredit banks revolving 
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fund that would allow them to increase their loan funds possibly $200 
to $300 million. 

The banks for cooperatives are in strong position, but they are 
primarily capitalized by the Government. The Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation is not-lending and has repaid all its capital except 
$10,000 and is liquidating its assets. 

That covers the tables and any statement I have to make. 

Senator Youne. The production credit organizations are perform- 
ing a fine service. They are making loans that banks in certain cases 
do not like to handle, but I think they are good ones that will pay out. 

Mr. Duaaan. Yes. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN 1954 BUDGET 


Senator YounG. How will you effect the cut of a little over $200,000? 

Mr. DuaeGan. $207,000 in Washington, and we think we can operate 
and carry out the usual functions with this reduction. It will be : 
tight budget. 

Senator Youne. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Duae@an. The figure for 1954 originally was $2,753,000 

Senator Youne. You will absorb this mostly by a reduction in 
personnel? 

Mr. Duaean. Mostly because most of the expense of the Washing- 
ton office is personnel and travel. When you save on personnel, you 
usually save some travel. There are some act vities that we will not 
carry on as large a scale, namely, in research and credit research 
We hope to carry on some of the studies like the one with the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. We also have a cooperative study with Purdue 
University on the need for a different type of credit, maybe 2- to 7- 
year loan, for these non-real estate capital purposes because I am a 
little concerned that some farmers now are refinancing these short- 
term loans into a 30- or 40- year loan, and much of that short-term 
credit is to pay for machinery that will be worn out before the loan 
is paid off. It would be much better if they had a 2- to 7-year loan 
to finance that machinery rather than a long-term mortgage. 

We cannot cut down, of course, on our examination division and 
that type of work because that is not only required by law but very 
necessary in the operation of the institutions. 


DETERMINING INTEREST RATE CHARGES 


Senator Youne. Do you have a table showing the interest rates 
charged by the different Federal land banks? 

Mr. Duaean. I can give you that. Nine of the banks charge 4 
percent, presently. The Springfield district charges 4% percent; Balti- 
more district, 44%; and the Columbia district, 5. That accounts for the 
12. We are having to review the interest rate presently, and possibly 
some of the banks will have to increase above 4 percent because, as 

you know, interest rates generally have gone up several times in recent 
years. With that inc reased cost of mone y and with increased salaries 
and other costs, some of the other banks will have to increase their 
costs above 4 percent, and some of the 444 may have to go to 5. 

The last sale of debentures by the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
cost us 24 percent plus commission. We have sold those debentures 
for as low as one-half of 1 percent. 
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Senator Youna. Why is there this difference in the interest rate 
charges in the different areas? Is it because of the economic situation? 

Mr. DuaGan. We determine the interest rate by first determining 
the operating cost. The cost of bond money is the same to all banks, 
but the operating cost in proportion to $100 outstanding is higher, for 
example, in the Columbia district than in some of the other banks be- 
cause of service cost for the large number of small loans. Then you 
have the need for earnings to build up capital. We add that together 
and see what it costs us, and that fixes the interest rate, and that varies 
by district depending on the cost of those different factors in the 
determination of the interest rate. 

Senator Youna. Have you given your entire source of funds for 
administration and expense? 

Mr. Duae@an. Of the Washington office, yes. Of the $2,545,500, 
$2,135,500 is assessed against the district biaeiaons that are s uper- 
vised. $410,000 is appropriated funds used primarily for the Co- 
operative Research and Service Division which does research and 
performs services for cooperative associations. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your testimony? 

Mr. Duaaan. Yes, unless there are some questions with respect to 
the other institutions and their budget for 1954. The Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation is on page 546 of the notes, I believe, Senator. 

Senator Younae. What was that? 

Mr. Duaaan. The committee notes on page 546. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


FEDERAL FARM MortTGacrE CORPORATION 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (wholly Government-owned) was 
created by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act approved January 
31, 1934, (12 U. S. C. 1020 et seq.) with the following authorities: Finance land 
bank commissioner loans, purchase Federal land bank bonds, make secured loans 
to Federal land banks, exchange its bonds for Federal land bank bonds, and ob- 
tain necessary funds through sale of its own bonds. The authority to finance 
land bank commissioner loans is now exercised only in the liquidation and coll 
tion of existing commissioner loans, authority to make new commissioner loans 
having expired July 1, 1947. To carry out the aforementioned authorities the 
Corporation was capitalized at $200 million subscribed for by the Governor of 


the Farm Credit Administration on behalf of the United States Treasury and 
given authority to issue and have bonds outstanding at any one time in an aggre- 
gate amount not to exceed $2 billion. 

Since July 1, 1947, the Corporation’s primary function has been that of liqui- 
dating its assets. This has resulted in the transfer to the Treasury surplus fund 
of $199,990,000 capital, and the payment of dividends into the general fund of 
$113 million as of June 30, 1952. The Corporation has no unmatured outstanding 
bonds and its borrowing authority has been reduced to $500 million 

The Corporation has no employees. The services and facilities of Farm 
Credit Administration and the Federal land banks are utilized in carrying out the 
functions of the Corporation. 

Administrative expense limitation: 
Limitation, 1953 f : : $950, 000 
tevised budget estimate, 1954 _... 750, 000 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation Act, 1953, and base for 1954 : 150, 000 
tevised budget estimate, 1954 : - 750, 000 


Decrease (reduction in payments to the Federal land banks for 
servicing the Corporation’s assets ; 4 — 200. 000 
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Project statement f th 
e 1d 
oe 1954 R oy 
= You ? a" 
Project 1952 hee Decrease revised D 
es ate 
. estimated 
pes ceed ly 
i 
Payn for administrative services | on 
Federal land banks $987, 133 $945,900 —$200,000 $745, % ‘ 
['reasur f the United States 200 600 64 Ol 
Federal Reserve banks 498 5M) I 
General Accounting Office audit expense 2, 377 3, 000 3. O 
Miscellan 2 il 
Subtotal O89. R10 950, 000 — 200, 000 7. & 
Unobligated balance 110, 190 
Total limitation or estimate 1, 100, 000 150. 000 — 200, 000 7) 


DECREASE 


|) A decrease of $200,000 in payments to the Federal land banks for servici 
ie Corporation’s assets 


The Federal land banks perform the Corporation’s credit functions on a rein 


bursable basis. Since the Land Bank Commissioner’s lending authority expiré 
July 1, 1947, this work has involved only the servicing of loans and other assets 
he Corporation negotiates contracts covering the servicing of its assets with t 


12 banks and pays them at the contract unit rate for assets serviced during t!} 
year. Maximum payments under the 1954 contracts are estimated at $745,90( 
$200,000 less than 1953). This estimate is based upon the estimates of t! 
12 Federal land banks and the judgment of the Corporation’s officers. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a comment you want to make or 
that? 

Mr. Duecan. No, we think that is satisfactory. It is a reductio1 
from the 1953 budget of $200,000 and a decrease of $50,000 from th 
proposed 1954 budget, but we think we can operate within that 
budget very satisfactorily. 

Senator Young. Are your operations there largely that of liqui- 
dation? 

Mr. Duaean. The servicing and collection of the loans outstanding 
is the major cost. There are no employees, these services are per- 
formed by the land banks on a reimbursable basis. 

Senator Youne. What is the money used for, personnel? 

Mr. Dueean. Personnel of the Federal land banks used in servicing 
the loans and collecting the loans. The service of each land bank is 
made available on an annual contract basis, and as the volum 
decreases the total cost decreases. 

Senator Youne. I do not think I have any questions. I want to say 
this has been a very necessary program and has helped the farmers 
tremendously. I may say, too, that you enjoy a fine reputation with 
the Members of the Congress. 

Mr. Duaean. I appreciate that. I believe Mr. Farrington would 
like to make a statement on the Marketing Act revolving fund. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Farrineton. Mr. Chairman, there are 13 banks for coopera- 
tives which have $178.5 million of Government capital. As of Dec- 
ember 31, they also had $20.5 million of capital supplied by cooperative 
associations that borrowed from the banks. They had $69.5 million 
of surplus and reserves which they had accumulated over the years 
since the beginning of the operation. 

In cooperation with the President’s program of reducing expendi- 
tures and saving money wherever we could, we reviewed the operations 
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if the banks for cooperatives and the outlook for the fiscal year 1954 
and concluded that we could return to the Agricultural Marketing 
Revolving Fund from that Government capital $28.5 million. 

During 1954 fiscal year we feel that that can be done without 
adversely affecting the operations of the banks. We reached that 
onclusion after talking with commercial and investment bankers 
rom whom the banks for cooperatives borrow. 

| may say also that our loan volume is down presently about $20 
illion from a year ago. In the last 5 years the banks have added 


‘ 


» net worth about $27.5 million from earnings in addition to $7.5 

llion of co-op capital. So we think we can pay this some time during 
he 1954 fiscal year providing it is put into the revolving fund and 

ade available for resubscription should that become hecessary. 
That is not in the budget, but it is part of our plan for 1954 fiscal vear. 

I may add, Mr. Chairman, that this plan requires no action on 
the part of the committee. 

The following information was supplied: 


PropuctTion CrepIt CORPORATIONS 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


¢ 


Che production credit corporations, one in each of the 12 farm credit districts, 
re established pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1933 (12 U. 8. C. 1131 et 


to organize, provide supplemental capital to, and supervise production 
jit associations. The latter are local cooperative associations, 499 in number 
roviding a permanent source of short-term production credit to farmers and 


ockmen throughout the United States and Puerto Ric: 
\ revolving fund of $120,000,000 was established in the United States Treasury 


1933 for the capitalization of the production credit corporations (12 U.S. C 

i3lb, 11311). This was reduced to $90,000,000 in 1949 (Public Law 860, 80th 

i Cong.) and with successive payments into the revolving fund starting voluntarily 
1944 only $36,235,000 remained as paid-in capital at June 30, 1952. Most of 
i the original capital of the production credit associations was furnished by the 
: rporations through the purchase of class A stock. However, the associations 
ire designed to become entirely locally owned by their farmer members, and 252 


associations had reached this goal by October 31, 1952 
Each corporation operates within its own financial structure under its district 
oard of directors. One of the principal functions is the supervision of associa- 
tions and this is designed to maintain their soundness and dependability. These 
associations in 1954 are expected to make about 300,000 loans for $1,500,000,000 
At June 30, 1952, their 475,546 member stockholders had purchased and owned 
over $87,000,000 of the associations’ capital stock 
On November 30, 1952, the 12 corporations had 166 employees (full-time equiva- 
, all in the field. 


Administrative expense limitation 


Limitation, 1953___- $1. 465. 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954- - : 1. 465. 000 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation Act, 1953, and base for 1954 Poem ...--.- $1, 465, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954__- ’ its Paes 


Project statement 
Project 1952 vena | Change 


Organizing, providing supplemental capital for, and 
rvising production credit associations $1,392,649 $1, 465, 000 $1, 465, 006 
bligated balance 14, 366 





T 


Total limitation or estimate 1, 407, O15 1, 465, OOM 1, 4¢ 
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The 12 production credit corporations are responsible by law and regulatio: 
thereunder to supervise all phases of the operations of the 499 production credi 
associations within their respective distriets, including the prescription of loa 
policies, annual examinations of loans, prior approval of certain classes of loar 
approval of investments, approval of compensation of officers and employe: 
and prescription of interest rates and reserves. In 1954 these associations ar 
expected to make 300,000 loans for $1,500,000,000, an increase of 3.4 percent i 
number and 4.5 percent in amount over 1953. 


Mr. Duaean. At this point, Mr. Chairman, if it meets with you 
approval we have a statement by Mr. Esgate with respect to credit 
corporations which we would like to submit for the record. 

Senator Young. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF A. T. EscatTe, PropuctTion CrEepIT COMMISSIONER, BEFORE TH 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The 12 production credit corporations, one in each farm credit district, whos 
combined budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 are under consideration, wer 
established for the purpose of organizing, capitalizing in part, and supervisir 
local cooperative production credit associations, ‘There are now 499 produetio 
credit associations which make and service short-term agricultural loans to the 
members 1n every part of the United States and in Puerto Rico. These ass 
ciations provide short-term financing to farmers and ranchers who can qualif 
under sound credit policies. In the calendar year of 1952 the associations mad 
about 280,000 loans for $1,342,000,000 More than 475,000 farmers and rancher 
own capital stock in the associations. 

The volume of credit being extended by the associations is at a record hig 
level In the past vear or more net income of many farmers and ranchers ha 
been seriously reduced. <A continuation of drought in extensive areas and declins 
in prices of agricultural commodities have prevented many operators from meet 
ing their anticipated loan repayments in a normal manner. These conditior 


have caused substantial carrv-overs in many associations. The number and 
amount of problem loans are increasing and the need for close and constructive 
attention to many loans is urgent. ‘The corporations need to be especially alert 


to identify unfavorable trends and serious weaknesses in the operation of loca 
associations, and to take remedial action before serious problems or losses develop 

It will require the best efforts of the associations and constructive supervisior 
by the corporations to deal effectively with credit problems now arising. Ever 
in normal times, crop and credit conditions change from year to year. Credit 
supervision is not a matter of routine but varies widely with the years and wit 
the different areas and types of agriculture. Thus, supervision by the corpora 
tions is necessarily a continuing job if the associations are to perform their func 
tions Aas intended. 

The 12 production credit corporations are responsible for all phases of thé 
supervision of the production credit associations in their respective district 
This includes the formulation of broad credit and operating policies and necessar\ 
regulations, and the approval of certain association actions pursuant to law and 
delegation thereunder by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administratior 
Activities of the production credit corporations are carried out by officers ar 
staff operating under their respective district boards of directors 

The corporations have numerous responsibilities important to the successf 
operation of the associations, including prescribing the amount of certain associa 
tion reserves; regulating association investments; assisting the associations i 
sound financial planning; and approving or disapproving dividends and the com 
pensation of association personnel. They also make periodic reviews of associa- 
tion operating methods and procedures; office management; accounting and 
budgeting; and means of safeguarding funds. The corporations also have major 
responsibilities regarding the protection of the capital investment of both farmers 
and the Government in the stock of the associations. 

In supervising credit, field representatives of the corporations, in addition to 
their regular supervisory contacts throughout the year, make reviews of credit 
policies and procedures in each association. This includes an annual credit 
examination of outstanding loans which constitutes part of the examination of 


i) 


W 
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each association required by law, the cost of which is assessed to the associations 
The reports of these credit examinations are utilized by the directors of the local 
sssociations in making provision for actual and estimated losses; the reports also 
serve as a basis for supervision and credit training through the year 

The corporations have assisted the associations in financial planning for building 
stock ownership among farmer-members, and strengthening reserves. They have 
emphasized the importance of the associations retiring the Government capital 
which was utilized in getting them started. Two hundred and eighty-one associa- 
tions have now paid back all Government capital and are wholly owned by their 
farmer-members. The total amount of Government capital in the other associa- 
tions was reduced by the end of 1952 to less than $8 million 

Supervision by the corporations includes promoting efficient and economica 

yperation of the local associations and helping the associations furnish sound 
ind convenient credit service to farmers and stockmen. There is a continuing 
turnover among directors of the associations and among their officers and em- 
ployees. This requires sustained attention to proper training of personnel in 
the associations in order that a well-rounded consistent short-term credit service 
may be available at reasonable cost to members. 

The revised budget estimates submitted for 1954 in behalf of the 12 production 
sredit corporations provide a limitation of $1,465,000 for administrative expenses 
to be paid from their corporate funds. This is the same amount as authorized for 

ie fiscal year 1953 

The 1954 estimate provides a personnel strength for the 12 production credit 
corporations of 171 man-years. This average of 14 per corporation compares 
with 25 persons in 1940 and 19 in 1945. The loans made by the associations per 
year have increased 22 percent in number and more than four times in dollar 
amount since 1940, while the need for supervision of the lending activ ities of the 
associations has been complicated by increasing complexities in the credit field 
in which they operate. 


SUMMARY INFORMATION REGARDING PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION OPERATIONS 


Appraisal of the work and responsibilities of the production credit corporations 
can best be made through a review of the operations, problems and progress of the 
production credit associations which they supervise. The following summary 
gives general information regarding the operations of the associations 

1. The 477,000 farmer-stockholders of the 499 associations owns $90.4 million 
of capital stock of the associations. 

2. The investment of the production credit corporations in the capital stock of 
the associations has been reduced to $7.3 million. 

3. Accumulated earnings total $89.4 million. 

4, 281 associations are wholly farmer owned. 

The associations made 279,500 loans for $1,342 million in the calendar year 





6. Loans are made for general agricultural and production purposes and, with 
few exceptions, have a maturity not in excess of 1 year. 

7. A typical association serves 6 counties; the 499 associations maintain over 
1,500 offices (some of them part time), and there are many other points where 
applications for loans may be made. 

8. Losses are chargeable first against reserves and the class B capitalstock owned 
by farmer-stockholders before there is any loss on the class A capital stock, if a1 
owned by the production credit corporations 

9. Total losses and estimated losses on association loans from organization to 
December 31, 1952, have amounted to about one-seventh of 1 percent of t 
cash advanced. 

10. The associations do not lend Government money, but obtain most of their 
loanable funds by discounting farmers’ notes with and other borrowings from the 
Federal intermediate credit banks. The current discount rate charged by the 
credit banks is 2% to 2% percent. 

11. Associations pay their operating expenses, and interest on borrowed funds, 
absorb losses, and build reserves from the interest and fees paid by farmers and 
from interest on investments. 

12. All associations are subject to taxes on real and tangible personal property 
Associations that are completely member owned pay Federal, State, and local 
taxes like other comparable privately owned businesses. 

13. No impairment exists in the capital stock of any association. 








Federal intermediate credit banks? 
Mr. Duaaan. Yes, sir. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 





FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


1954 


Senator Young. Do you have a statement with respect to the 


SANKS 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Federal intermediate credit banks were created by the Agricultural Credits 


Act of 1923 (12 U. 8. C. 1021, 1022) 


They serve as banks of discount for agri 


culture and do not make loans directly to individuals or accept deposits of fund 


other than as collateral security. 


The banks discount agricultural and livestock 


paper for local financing institutions such as production credit associations, agri 
cultural credit corporations, livestock loan companies, and commercial banks, and 


make loans to them on the security of such paper. 


Their lending operations are 


financed primarily by the sale of consolidated collateral trust debentures. The 
Government assumes no liability for the debentures and other obligations of the 
Federal intermediate credit banks, either as to principal or interest 


Each bank operates under the direction of a district farm credit board, 


They 


are supervised by the Intermediate Credit Commissioner who is responsible to the 


Governor of the Farm Credit 


Administration. 


Operating expenses, including 


, 


interest costs, are paid from the income of the banks. 

The Government’s capital investment in the banks at June 30, 1952, was 
$65,825,000, consisting of $5 million capital for each of the 12 banks, and $5,825,000 
of paid-in surplus supplied to 6 of the banks since May 1951 out of the $40 million 


revolving fund available for such purpose 


12 U.S. C. 


1131i (e)) 


On November 30 1952, the 12 banks had a total of 285 employees, all in the 


field. 


Administrative expense limitation: 
Limitation, 1953 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 


$1, 690, 000 
1, 710, 000 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation act, 1953, and base for 1954 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 


1, 690, 000 
1, 710, 000 


Increase (to provide for more comprehensive credit analyses 
of loan and discount offerings and to meet other essential 


expenses ) 


+ 20, 000 


Project statement 





1953 (esti 1954 revised 


—_— 52 rease 
Projec 1952 mated) Increase | (estimated 
1. Discounting rricultural paper for, and making 
loans to, production credit associations, agricul 
tural credit corporations, commercial banks, 
banks for cooperatives, and other financing in 
stitutions $1,511,889 $1, 680, 000 + $20, 000 $1, 710, 000 
Unobligated balance 37, 867 
Total limitation or estimate 1, 549, 756 1, 690, 000 +20, 000 1, 710, 00 


INCREASE 


(1) The increase of $20,000 for more intensive analysis of loans offered for 
discount, which are expected to be large in volume and to present difficult credit 
problems by reason of adverse conditions affecting agriculture during the past 


year 


Credit extended by the banks amounted 


$2,077,272,000 in 1952; and is expected to reach $2,322,751,000 in 


$2,497, 882,000 in 1954 


conditions in much of the livestock area, 


1951 and 
1953 and 


to $1,923,697,000 in 


Increasingly difficult credit problems are being encoun- 
tered by the banks as a result of crop failures 


in some areas, unfavorable feed 


losses suffered by producers in their 
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1-52 feeding operations, and lower prices for many commodities in the face 
continuing high operating costs. An-increasing proportion of the paper now 
iching the banks reflects the effects of these conditions 

lhe intermediate credit banks obtain their loanable funds principally from the 
ile of debentures, for the payment of which the United States Government 
sumes no liability The liability of the banks to finance the volume of business 
prospect at reasonable interest rates is contingent largely upon the soundness 
their loans and discounts which constitute the principal collateral security for 
heir debentures. ‘To protect the interests of investors in their debentures and 


| feguard the Government’s capital in the banks, it is essential that they analyz 
' an and discount offerings carefully and devote more time to servicing outstand- 
loans and discounts, so that losses may be avoided or held to a minimum 


vithout denying credit to those whose financial position and repayment ability 
warrant such credit. 

Mr. Duaa@an. We have a statement of Mr. Uelsmann with respect 
to the Federal intermediate credit banks that we would like to submit 
for the record. 

Senator Youne. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF M. H. Ugs.sMANN, ActING INTERMEDIATE CREDIT COMMISSIONER 
BEFORE THE SENATE SURCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


The Federal intermediate credit banks, 12 in number, were established in 1923 
pursuant to the Agricultural Credits Act of that year. They were created and 
operate as banks of discount for agriculture, rather than as direct lending institu- 
tions 

These banks are the only source from which the 499 production credit associa- 
tions borrow money; and more than 80 other agricultural credit institutions finance 

i iost of their agricultural loans by rediscounting their paper with these banks 
i The 13 banks for cooperatives borrow a portion of their requirements from the 


intermediate credit banks and 2 commercial banks in Puerto Rico also rediscount 
ibstantial amounts of sugarcane production loans with the Puerto Rico office of 
the Baltimore bank. 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


The volume of business handled by these banks has increased sharply during the 
past 10or12 years. For example, the amount of credit extended was $572,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1941, and $2,077,000,000 in 1952. Credit outstanding increased 
from $267,800,000 on June 30, 1941, to $904,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 
1952. 

The level of activity of the intermediate credit banks is governed by the demand 
for credit made upon them by approximately 600 primary lending institutions 
The credit needs of farmers and stockmen in the areas served by such institutions 
fluctuate with the volume of agricultural production, the demand for livestock and 
agricultural commodities, prevailing prices, the level of production costs, and 
other factors. Thus, the volume of credit the banks are called upon to extend is 
governed by conditions and developments over which they have no control 


SOURCE OF LENDING AND OPERATING FUNDS 


While the intermediate credit banks are wholly owned by the United States 
Government, they finance their. lending operations through the issuance and sale 
to the investing public of consolidated collateral trust debentures, and by other 
borrowings. These obligations rest upon the financial resources of the banks, 
including collateral deposited as security for such indebtedness. Liability on the 
part of the United States Government, for the obligations of these banks, is ex- 
pressly denied in the law. At the close of business June 30, 1952, the Federal 
intermediate credit banks had outstanding unmatured consolidated debentures 
and notes payable amounting to $857,400,000 

All operating costs, including interest on borrowed money, administrative 
expenses, and the cost of supervision and examination by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, are paid by the banks out of their income rather than from an appropria- 
tion from the general fund of the Treasury. 
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CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


In order to be able to sell debentures in amounts sufficient to meet their require 
ments and to obtain such funds at reasonable interest rates, the intermediat« 
credit banks are required to maintain a net worth commensurate with the total 
of their outstanding obligations. The act creating the banks fixed the original 
capital of each of the banks at $5 million, or a total of $60 million for the system 
In 1934, a revolving fund of $40 million was established in the United States 
Treasury out of which the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration is author- 
ized, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to subscribe to and pay 
for additional capital or paid-in surplus as may be needed from time to time to 
enable the banks to meet the credit needs of eligible borrowers. Under the law, 
no Federal intermediate credit bank may have outstanding at any time debentures 
or other similar obligations in excess of 10 times its surplus and paid-in capital. 

During the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and the early part of 1953, six of the banks 
were obliged to request additional capital from the revolving fund to permit then 
to issue the amount of debentures required to finance the volume of paper being 
offered to them. To meet these needs the sum of $7,375,000 was withdrawn from 
the revolving fund, but in December 1952 one bank returned to the revolving fund 
$525,000 of its paid-in surplus. Thus, the system now has $6,850,000 in paid-in 
surplus and the balance available in the revolving fund amounts to $33,150,000 
On the basis of present estimates, it appears that additional investments of 
$2,500,000 will be required in the remainder of 1953 and $1,450,000 in 1954. 
The extent to which it may become necessary to increase the capital of individual 
banks depends upon conditions and developments which cannot now be clearly 
foreseen. 

NET EARNINGS 


Each Federal intermediate credit bank is required by law to pay to the United 
States as a franchise tax an amount equal to 25 percent of its net earnings remain- 
ing after payment of all interest costs and other operating expenses and providing 
for necessary reserves. Net earnings then remaining are required to be added to 
surplus account. From organization in 1923 to June 30, 1952, these banks have 
had total net earnings of $51,112,675, out of which they have paid to the United 
States in franchise taxes a total of $8,598,006, and have accumulated surplus 
reserves aggregating $42,514,669. These surplus reserves increase the value of 
the Government’s investment in the system. 


CREDIT PROBLEMS FACED BY BANKS 


By reason of generally favorable growing conditions, high yields, a strong 
demand, and increasing price levels, the credit experience of the banks has been 
quite satisfactory for some time. These favorable conditions began to change in 
1952, because of lower crop yields and crop failures in some sections, drought 
affecting extensive areas, and sharp declines in prices of a number of major com- 
modities. These developments affect adversely the financial condition and the 
repayment ability of large numbers of farmers and stockmen whose paper is 
handled by the intermediate credit banks. As a consequence, the banks are 
faced with more difficult problems than they have encountered for many years. 
Under such conditions the banks cooperate with the primary lending institutions 
in developing plans whereby farmers who are in difficulty as a result of conditions 
beyond their control may continue to be financed on a sound basis. To do other- 
wise would lead to enforced liquidation, adding momentum to the downward 
trend in agricultural prices and the weakening of agricultural paper generally. 

Investors in debentures of the intermediate credit banks, amounting at this 
time to nearly $740,000,000, being aware that such obligations are not guaranteed 
by the Government, expect the banks to conduct their lending operations on a 
basis which will assure the payment of their obligations. At June 30, 1952, the 
United States Government had an investment of $108,340,000 in the banks, 
consisting of $65,825,000 of capital and surplus paid in, and accumulated surplus 
reserves of $42,515,000. The banks expect to continue making every possible 
effort to protect that investment against unwarranted risk, while endeavoring to 
provide for the agricultural industry the sound and constructive credit service 
which they understand is the intent of the law creating the banks. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, 19% 


The budget provides for $1,710,000 to meet the salary costs and other adminis- 
trative expenses of the intermediate credit banks for the year ending June 30, 
1954, an increase of $20,000 over the $1,690,000 authorized for the fiscal year 1953 

Although the intermediate credit banks do not deal directly with individual 
notemakers, their lending operations involve the handling of approximately 
650,000 to 750,000 individual loans annually. Many loans are disbursed on a 
budget basis, requiring a number of advances, and ordinarily are repaid throug! 
a series of partial payments. The number of advances and repayments ranges 
from 2,750,000 to 3,000,000 per year. 

Because of the extended financial position of many notemakers whose paper 
now is being offered to the banks and the narrower repayment margi! ilting 
from reduced income while production costs remain high, the banks are finding 


the analysis of paper offered considerably more difficult and time consuming 
than for several years past. With their small staffs of officers and employees 
averaging only about 25 per bank) the burden of work in these banks is now 
considerably greater than for a number of years. The banks are finding it 
necessary to fill vacancies which existed earlier in this fiscal year and to_add a 
limited number of additional employees whose salary costs will be in foree during 


only a part of the fiscal year 1953 but for the full year 1954. 


Senator Younc. Does that complete your presentation, gentlemen 
Mr. Ducecan. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Dueean. Thank you. 


FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE CORPORATION 


STATEMENTS OF F. B. NORTHRUP, ASSISTANT MANAGER, FED- 
ERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; W. H. ROWE, CHIEF, 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION; E H. NIKKEL, CHIEF, SALES DIVISION, 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; M. ELDON COLBY, 
CHIEF, UNDERWRITING DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION; C. A. FRETTS, CHIEF, FINANCE DIVISION, 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; G. E. EVANS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION ; 
AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was created February 16, 1938, to 
furnish protection for the farmer’s investment in producing crops against loss 
from unavoidable causes (7 U. 8. C. 1501-1519). It is part of the general pro- 
geam of the United States Department of Agriculture administered for the 
benefit of agriculture, and promotes the national welfare by improving the 
economic stability of agriculture through a sound system of insurance protection 

The main objective of the crop-insurance program is to provide farmers with 
& measure of financial security against production risks which cause unavoidable 
loss from such causes as drought, flood, hail, wind, frost, winter-kill, lightning, 
fire, excessive rain, snow, Wildlife, hurricane, tornado, insect infestation, and 
plant disease. 

It has been necessary in past years of widespread catastrophe for the Govern- 
ment to furnish financial assistance to stricken farmers in order to sustain this 
important phase of the national economy and to aid the farmers in maintaining 
their operations. Through the medium of crop insurance a well-regulated plan 
is in effect in the important producing areas whereby farmers, through systematic 
savings in good years, accumulate a reserve for such catastrophes. Consequently 
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the demand for public funds for the alleviation of their financial condition 
lessened when an insurance reserve is available to draw on. 

In accordance with the established policy of gradual expansion, the 1953 cro, 
insurance program is being offered in 922 counties on wheat, cotton, flax, cor: 
tobacco, beans, citrus, and multiple crops. It is estimated that 405,000 farmer 
will be insured, an increase of about 64,000 over 1952. Under current legislatio 
expansion to new counties is not provided for the 1954 crop year. However, 
is estimated that for the 1954 crop year there will be 420,000 contracts in fore: 
or a net increase of 15,000 over the 1953 program 


Summary of insurance operations and changes in capital 


Fiscal year— 


1952 1953 | 1954 

Net capital at beginning of year $30, 700, 254 | $28, 303, 237 $28, 895, 97 
Additions to capital during the year 

Insurance premiums (net AiG “i 19,106,859 | 21,215,333 | 24, 995, 90x 

Interest and other income 186, 779 | 200, 000 200, 00 
Total capital available for insurance operations during 

year 49, 993, 892 | 49, 808, 570 54, 091, 87 

: | Fr " 

Deductions from capital during the year | 

Insurance indemnities 21, 427, 834 20, 700, 400 | 22, 496, 30 
Adjustment for prior crop years 21, 179 

Provision for estimated bad debts 194, 000 212, 200 250, 00 

Total deductions from capital wah 21, 600, 655 20, 912, 600 22, 746, 30 

Net capital at end of year... tan nnd 28, 303, 237 2h, 895, 970 31, 345, 57 


The crop insurance programs are developed and analyzed in the headquarters 
office and are administered in the field through 33 State offices and throug! 
cooperative agreements with the Production and Marketing Administratior 
Program accounting and contract servicing functions are performed by a branc! 
office in Chicago. As of November 30, 1952, the Corporation employed 544 
full-time employees, 128 of whom were in Washington and the balance in th« 
field; and 577 part-time employees, of whom 2 were in Washington and the 
balance in the field. The two Washington pee -time employees are Board mem- 
bers who are not otherwise employed by the Government. 


Appropriated funds ne oe expenses) : 


neeeaned) tier. oo. hs 3d eR. - Se ..-- $8, 500, 001 
Revised budget estimate, “Sistine ren peal a appear peinteets 7, 350, 000 


OPERATING AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation Act, 1953_.......--.------ a saataiiene 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 


int dieters $8, 500, 000 
“ Unie Mirth we Gennaeliue 7 350, 000 


a a cas Dace i tata eatin ieee: milena miata el l, L 50, 000 


SUMMARY OF DECREASES, 1954 


Decrease for servicing, collecting premiums, inspecting growing 

I SG ns ne ences tnd aee ee ae $19, = 
Decrease in developmental, introductory and sales cost..____- ~ — 78, 27 
Decrease representing savings accomplished in fiscal year 1953, 

primarily resulting from fewer number of crop year 1952 con- 
tracts requiring servicing in the fiscal year 1953- - -- — 1, 052, 200 
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Project statement 








Projeet | 1952 953 (esti- I ee \t 1954 revised 
7 mated : estimated 
decrease ( 
Insurance and actuarial structure $794, 229 $842, 670 $39, 170 $803, 500 
Contract sales and servicing | 2, 446, 009 2, 979, 180 296, 380 2. 682, 800 
;. Commissions alti 347, 268 642, 600 39, 100 603, 500 
4. Premium collee tions. 538, 038 946, 450 36, 920 909, 530 
Crop inspections and loss adjustments 1, 89. 2, 036, 900 +313, 770 2, 350, 670 
Reserve resulting from fewer number of | 
crop year 1952 contracts requiring servicing 
in fiscal year 1953 than originally estimated, 
and other savings 11,052,200 | —1, 052, 200 
nobligated balance | 1, 929, 145 


Total appropriation or estimate... . 7, 049, Vil 8, 500, 000 1, 150, 000 7, 350, 000 


| This amount was transferred to “‘Eradiction of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals 
snd poultry, Agricultural Research Administration."’ pursuant to Public Law 451, approved July 5, 1952, 
for the control and eradication of an outbreak of vesicular exanthema, in connection with which an emer- 
gency was declared by the Secretary of Agriculture on Aug. 1, 1952 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 
General 

Insurance to protect investment in production is a soundly established business 
principle. Insurance recovery of investment losses from damage such as fire and 
flood enables the manufacturer to rebuild and continue his contribution to the 
Nation’s production plant. In 1951, the floods that did such extensive damage 
in the Midwest, the drought conditions in several of the major winter wheat 
areas which destroyed many wheat crops, and the freeze damage in many corn 
counties emphasized the farmer’s need for crop investment protection and its 

value in maintaining his contribution to production capacity when crop disasters 
strike. Again in 1952, widespread destruction from drought conditions endan- 
gered the investments farmers had made in their crops. Those farmers having 
crop insurance at least were assured of the return of their investment. Some of 
the others have had to look for some form of emergency financing. These are 
the more obvious examples of destruction that wipe out the money spent by 
farmers in an effort to produce the Nation’s food and fiber. Even in the best 
production years, many farmers in every State lose their crop investments due 
to weather, disease, and insect risks beyond their control. 

All-risk crop investment insurance strengthens the Nation’s farm production 
plant by providing security for the farmers who are hurt the most—those who 
lose their crops through no fault of their own. The effect of crop disasters on 
total farm production is clearly recognized in the form of food and fiber shortages 
that result. Its effect on the Nation’s agricultural production capacity is not so 
well recognized. Loss of money spent to produce crops seriously curti on the 
ability of many farmers to maintain or expand their production, and 2 years of 
poor ¢rops would force many of them entirely out of the farm produc tion wie ture, 

Wherever crop investment insurance is available, farmers can maintain their 
operations with the assurance that their increased investments in high produc- 
tion costs will not be lost through crop disasters over which they have no control. 
To meet the Nation’s production needs, farmers frequently must borrow capital 
to continue their operations. Crop investment insurance provides security to both 
the farmer and the creditor who are responding to production demands. Crop 
year 1953 operations in 922 counties will provide insurance protection of approxi- 
mately $412,818,000 in crop investments for an estimated 405,000 farmers. It 
is proposed to extend the insurance program in crop year 1954 to approximately 
15,000 additional farmers making a total of 420,000. These farmers will be 
able to secure crop investment protection amounting to about $428,680,000 

The net decrease of $1,150,000 for the crop insurance program for fiscal year 
1954 is composed of the following: 


(1) Decrease of $39,170 under the project “Insurance and actuarial structure” 
Development of program and actuarial structure is a continuous process.— 
County advisory groups, farmers, and businessmen are contacted to ascertain 
the type of insurance program desired and to discuss the benefits resulting to 
the economy of the county. Program and actuarial work do not end with the 
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formulation and installation of a county insurance program. A vital phase of the 
insurance operation then begins. This phase covers a continuous review of operat- 
ing results to develop statistics and program data. This activity is especially 
important to all-risk crop insurance since the reviews, analyses, and studies of 
actuarial and operating data form the bases for the development and achieve- 
ment of the long-range goal of crop insurance—a sound national insurance 
program protecting the crop investment of all farmers. 

Survey work on a contractual basis —Much of the work in connection with the 
development of an actuarial structure is of a contractual nature to furnish (1) 
county surveys that will enable the Corporation to establish rates and coverages 
commensurate with the risk involved, and (2) adequate cost of production and 
farming practice data in order to avoid offering insurance coverage in excess of 
the farmer’s investment in the crop. 

The contracts for county survey work are made with the PMA county com- 
mittees. These contracts call for a complete review of all the land in the county 
to classify the areas according to productivity and the production risks involved 
The area classifications worked out, including uninsurable lands, are ther 
diagramed on actuarial maps which are used in setting coverages, premium rates, 
and later, in making sales. In addition to the land study and mapping, the 
contract provides that the Corporation will be furnished a list of producers 
considered ineligible for insurance because they use unacceptable farming practices 
or are bad credit risks. Such surveys are made for all new counties coming into 
the program to replace counties dropping out, and also include periodic reworking 
of assembled data on counties already in the program. The cost of these contracts 
varies by commodity and geographical size of county but average about $250. 
Survey and reworking on a contractual basis will be performed in about 40 
counties for 1954. 

The Corporation must have continuing information on changes in production 
costs and farming practices in each county in order to reflect the proper insurance 
liability in its coverages and premium rates. Contracts for this information ar 
made with other governmental agencies. A contract has been negotiated for th 
continuing data for the 922 current counties and will cost $141,400 for 1953 
However, for 1954 this service will cost only $121,400 as a result of accumulated 
statistics that can be used to effect a savings on this item. 

In addition, the Corporation maintains a field underwriting staff to supervis« 
county underwriting activities. There are 8 underwriting areas supervised by 
l or 2 actuaries depending upon the number of insurance counties and commod- 
ities in each area. 

The estimated workload and cost are as follows: 


Insurance and actuarial structure 





Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 
— : ait. ‘ a . 1 -. . Increase 
Activity | +) or de 
Number of . Number of | , crease (—) 
counties Cost counties | Cost 
GUinadseadeiignndabin (ittadianbnctasiiedtioncineclts binned ~ esis a netatnant jeionegy estate 
1. County survey work a 50 $12, 000 40 $10, 000 — $2, 000 
2. Cost of production and farming prac- | | 
tice data or 922 141, 400 922 | 121, 400 — 20, 000 
3. Program development and rate struc- | 
ture : t 922 | 689, 270 922 672, 100 —17, 170 
Total cost giies pagubwemwtitaiion - wi ED BO lew cékinneons 803, 500 — 39, 171 


(2) Decrease of $296,380 under the project ‘‘Contract sales and servicing’ composed 
of: (a) A decrease of $129,060 to service in 1954 the contracts sold in crop 
year 1958; (b) a decrease of $3,020 to collect the acreage reports for the con- 
tracts in force for crop year 1954; (c) a decrease of $164,300 for county 
program service fees 

Adequate servicing encourages participation.—Continued and increasing partici- 
pation is essential to building of a satisfactory county insurance program. This 
can best be achieved by adequately servicing the insurance contracts in force 

Servicing involves explaining the insurance program to farmers, effectivel) 

answering their inquiries, processing applications, and collecting acreage reports 

Without proper servicing, the insureds tend to become discouraged and drop out 

of the program. 
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PMA county committee personnel performance local sales and service work Sales 
plans are developed and directed by the Washington and State offices. The 
program at the county level :s conducted by the county committees on a con- 
tractual basis. PMA county committee personnel conduct the sales campaigns, 
and transmit applications to the Corporation’s State offices. Beginning with the 
1953 crop year, each county is designating a county sales manager to achieve a 
more coordinated and intensive sales campaign. The collection of acreage reports 
ind general servicing of contracts are performed by the PMA county committees. 

State and branch offices service contracts Applications forwarded by the county 

ffices are either accepted or rejected by the State director. If accepted, policies 
are issued and the applications are forwarded to the branch office where premium 
and indemnity accounts and statistical data are maintained. State and branch 
office servicing functions will be performed for 142,000 new contract holders in 
fiscal year 1954 (replacements of cancellations plus general increase in participa- 


tion). Total policies to be serviced are 420,000 which is 15,000 more than the 
number serviced in 1953. 
Servicing fees based on performance-—A memorandum of understandi1 
entered into each year between PMA and the Corporatior This memorandum 
itiines the services to be performed bv the PMA organization on behalf of the 


( orporation and provides the compensation for such services. These fees are so 
established as to obtain desired results in certain areas of activity 

1. The county program service fee is to be $600 for the first program and $200 
for each additional program in force in the county, and is to provide necessary 
educational work in the sales campaigns. This effort is to be directed toward a 
better understanding and cooperation on the part of producers and local busi- 
nessmen 

2. The contract carryover fee is to be $1.25 per contract remaining in force 
plus $1.25 for each sharecropper in excess of one covered by special sharecropper 
ontracts. There will be about 7,000 sharecroppers in this category for 1954. 
Many counties already have a large percentage of the farmers participating and 
are finding it difficult to properly service the insurance in force because of reduced 
commission income. In many other counties the cancellation rate is too higt 
which indicates a need for doing a better job of explaining the program to those 
having insurance contracts. This carryover fee is designed to compensate all 
counties for the extra effort required to maintain a large continuing contract work 
base. The carryover rate is far less than the amount required ($4.25 average) to 
resell a contract. 





3. The acreage report collection fee will average $1.15 per contract mpt 
collection of acreage reports is of paramount importance. Premiums 1 loss 
claims are based on these reports. There has been too much delay in securing all 
acreage reports in the past with the result that the final cost, both administrative 





and capital funds, has been much greater than the amount anticipated. It is 

believed that an incentive plan similar to that used for the collection of premiums 

will achieve the desired results. Beginning with the 1954 agreement, it is proposed 

to have a graduated scale of compensation aiming at 100 percent performance. 
The estimated cost and workload are as follows: 


Contract sales and servicing 


Fiseal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 Iner 
Item - = $ r de 
P ‘ | crease 
Unit cost | Number Cost Unit cost [Number] (¢ 
Contractual costs... ..--. nie ‘ f $200.00 65 $13, OOF 
l 600. 00 S57 514, 20 
County programs. $750. 00 922 | $691, 500 922 527. MK £164. 300 
Carryover contracts. _- 1,25 | 259, 865 324, 830 1, 25 | 285, 000 356, 250 +31, 420 
Acreage reports. . 1. 20 | 405, 000 486, 000 1.15 120. 000 482, OX) a) 
Headquarters direction __.| (') 1 30, 000 i) l 20), OM 10, 000 
Total contractual costs . 1, 532, 330 1, 386, 436 145, 900 
2. Sales program develop- 
ment and contract serv- 
icing costs 1, 446, 850 296, 370 150, 480 
0 a iN ats . ...---|2, 979, 180 |... 2, 682, 80K 206, 280 


‘Lump sum. 


53— 50 
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(3) A decrease of $39,100 under the project ‘Commissions’ due to a decrease o 
9,200 in the anticipated number of sales for the 1954 crop year 


No provision has been made for expansion into new counties in crop year 1954 

Agents work on a commission basis.—Sales agents are employed by the PMA 
county committees and are paid on a commission basis. Commission costs cor 
sist of a $2 flat rate plus approximately 3 percent of the premium. These rat 
vury by county, with the average cost being approximately $4.25, which includ 
the application processing fee. 

Anticipated insurance contract sales and statistics by commodity for cro; 
years 1953 and 1954 are as follows: 


Sales summary by commodity, crop-year 1953 


Crop-year 1953 sales 


Contracts Carry- ~ |Contracts} Number 
Cc ri Ce re) . anlace- Oe 
ommodity = ’ ie panieee. Inerease a | a : ee 
— P ; ;. | in partic- Total | wert ~—_ 
cancel- counties | 


ipation 





lations 

Beans 9, 014 7, 400 1, 600 1, 000 300 2, 900 10, 300 } 
Citrus 202 |.. 250 250 250 
Corn 36, 598 27, 800 8, 800 2, 000 3, 900 14, 700 42, 500 | 108 
Cotton 38, O86 21, 700 16, 400 6, 150 4, 600 27,150 48, 850 it 
Flax 18, 257 14, 000 4, 300 1, 800 6, 100 20, 100 | 
Multiple 42,709 31, 000 11, 800 3, 300 5 19, 650 50, 650 | 1 
Tobacco 76, 973 51, 300 25, 700 4100 45, 550 96, 850 l 
Wheat 118, 847 100, 600 18, 300 9, 400 34, 900 135, 500 | 4 

Total 340, 686 253, 800 86, 900 28, 000 36. 300 151, 200 405, 000 922 


Sales summary by commodity, crop-year 1954 


Crop-year 1954 sales 


ic ~ | Contracts | yy 
Carry-over | " 
Commodity arry-over | Replace- in force Numb 








from 1953 ; Inere on of counties 
ment of | in partici- Total at 
cancella- vation 
tions pa 
Beans 8, 500 1, 800 250 2, 050 10, 550 3 
Citrus - 250 15 265 265 
Corn 32, 300 10, 200 1, 450 11, 650 43,950 | 108 
Cotton ; 23, 400 25, 450 1, 985 27, 435 50, 835 | 10 
Flax 15, 600 4, 5 250 4,750 | 20, 350 | 
Multiple 3 33, 300 17, 32 2, 400 19, 750 53, 050 ll 
Tobacco ‘ 53, 100 43, 750 3, 900 47, 650 | 100, 750 ] 
W heat 111, 800 23, 700 4,750 28, 450 140, 250 4 
Total 278, 000 127, 000 15, 000 142, 000 420, 000 | 92 
Selling continuous contracts reduces number of new sales to be made.—A continu 


ous type of contract is one that once sold remains in force year after year without 
the necessity of resale. The use of this type of contract (a) provides bette: 
continuity of participation, (6) aids in increasing the participation level, and 
(c) eliminates approximately 70 percent of the reselling cost. Even though the 
Corporation is selling continuous-type contracts, over 30 percent have bec 
canceled each year either by the farmer or by the Corporation because of nor 
payment of premiums or failure to conform to prescribed farming practices 
Since the 1954 program will operate in the same number of counties, the number 
of sales to be made in 1954 represents 127,000 replacements of cancellations, 
and an increase of 15,000 over the 1953 total contracts in force. 

Cancellation and participation rates.—The Corporation desires to improve its 
insurance base and operations by including in the program as large a proportior 
of the eligible farmers as possible. Participation levels now vary from 15 to 31 
percent. By selling continuous contracts, the Corporation is able to spend moré 
effort in explaining and selling the program to nonparticipating farmers and thus 
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increase the county participation levels. The 341,000 contracts in crop-year 
1952 represents about 21 percent of the potential eligible farmers in counties where 
insurance was available. It is anticipated that the overall level of participation 
will be raised to about 25 percent by 1954. 

The cancellation rates from the 1951 crop-year and the participation rates for 
crop-year 1952 are as follows: 


Cancellation rate, 1951 


Commodity Producer | Corporation Total I arts _ _ 
rule i « 
Beans... 12 5 17 29 
Corn 21 24 6 
Cotton | Is 4 52 15 
Flax 7 l 22 3 
Multiple crop 21 6 27 y 
Tobaceo 21 21 42 
Wheat 11 5 16 d 
All commodities ; ; . 16 15 31 21 


During the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 the Corporation will try to create a 
better understanding of insurance on the part of those farmers wishing to cancel 
Also, more effort will be put forth by PMA county offices to increase understanding 
and to collect premiums on time. By means of these activities the Corporation 
will endeavor to hold cancellations to a minimum in 1954. 


(4) Net decrease of $36,920 under the project “‘Premium collections,’ composed of 
(a) an increase of $23,836 to collect a $3,780,600 increase in premiums in crop- 
year 1953, and (b) a decrease of $60,756 in prior crop-year account collection 
costs 

Larger volume of premiums to collect.—The premiums on contracts in force for 
crop-year 1953 will be collected in fiscal year 1954. The expansion of the program 
in 1953 is estimated to increase the premium collection workload from 340,700 
collections in 1953 to 405,000 in 1954. This represents an increase of $3,780,600 
in premium income. The 1953 crop-year premiums are estimated at $24,995,900 
compared to $21,215,300 in 1952. 

County offices and collectors receive premiums.—The Corporation contracts with 
the county committees to collect premiums on a sliding-scale basis. This scale 
ranges from 50 cents per premium if less than 80 percent of total premiums are 
collected to $1.25 per premium if 100 percent are collected. Collection contracts 
terminate on April 30 of each year. After that date, the Corporation sends out 
collectors and, in some cases, must resort to legal action. The average direct 
cost of collecting current-year premiums is estimated at $1.25 for 1953 and at 
$1.15 for 1954. 

Collection of 34,790 prior crop-year accounts.—Exertion of maximum effort 
does not result in complete collection of premium accounts by June 30. Past 
experience has shown about 95 percent collection by June 30, with the major part 
of the balance being collected in the next fiscal year. It is anticipated that better 
understanding of the insurance program, more use of the cash-discount provision 
for early payment of premiums, and more prompt action to collect premiums at 
harvest will materially improve the collection rate in 1953 and 1954. Neverthe- 
less, special collectors and legal action will have to be used in collecting the prior 
crop-year accounts that it is estimated will be outstanding on June 30, 1953 
This reflects an estimated reduction of 38,802 in the number of outstanding 
accounts on June 30, 1952. The smaller number of accounts to collect is reflected 
in the $60,756 reduction in prior-year collection costs projected for 1954 

Field offices process and account for collections. The branch office in Chicago 
prepares premium notices based on the acreage reports submitted by the insured. 
After the premiums are collected, they are transmitted to the branch office for 
deposit and credit to the insured’s account. Statements of accounts are pre- 
pared periodically and sent to the State office for collection of the account. The 
branch office also furnishes certified copies of documents required by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in court actions. 

The estimated workload and cost are as follow: 
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Premium collections 


Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 
ena - = Increas¢ 
¢ cing iter (+) or de 
Number r Numbe 1 p 
f 0 A verage otal of ac r! Average Total jcrease ( 
v Ot Ost : “Ost % 
count Cost cost counts cost cost 
Direct collection ec 
1. Contractual cost, current 
year 340, 700 $1. 25 $425, 875 405, 000 $1.15 | $465, 750 +-$39 87 
2. Prior crop-year llections 73, 592 1. 51 110, 836 34, 790 1. 44 10, ORO 60. 75¢ 
I al direc 414, 29 1.30 36, 711 439, 790 1.1 15, 830 20, 881 
State, branch, and headquar- 
ters ser ing « 414, 202 99 409, 739 439, 790 90 393, 700 16, 0 
‘otal cost . 414, 202 2. 29 946, 450 439, 790 2. 07 909, 530 36, 920 
An increase of $313,770 in the project ‘Crop inspection and loss adjustments’’ to ; 


service a $64,000 increase in contract workload 


Increased inspection and loss adjustment services required by larger volume of 


contracts.—The Corporation performs crop inspection and loss adjustment services 
for most contracts in force. These services for the contracts in force in crop year | 
1953 will be performed in the main in the 1954 fiscal year. The 1954 workload is 

estimated to be 405,000, an increase of 64,000 over 1953. The estimate of j 


$2,350,670 for this activity is based on an average cost per contract of $5.80 for 
1954, compared with an estimated $5.97 for 1953. (See table below.) However, 
if the loss adjustment workload exceeds that of an average crop vear (the base on 
which the average cost per contract has been projected) additional funds will be 
needed 

Crop insurance agents perform local work.—Crop inspection and loss adjustment 
activities are performed by loss adjustment personnel employed by the Corpora 
tion on an intermittent basis. In addition to the final adjustment of actual losses, 
these activities cover early losses which require inspection by an agent even thoug! 
it often develops after harvest that production is sufficient to make payment of an 
indemnity unnecessary. In other cases loss claims submitted by farmers do not 
develop into insured losses under the contract after a check by an agent. The 
Corporation also requires inspection of growing crops to check conformance wit} 
approved farming practices 

Claims involve much service work.—Loss claim and inspection reports are sub 
mitted to the State director by the loss adjuster. After a thorough review of the 
claim, the director either approves or rejects the claim or requests additional 
information. This may involve considerable personal contact or letter writing 
Approved claims are sent to the branch office where they are checked against th« 
contract provisions and, if found in order, are paid. 

Occasionally fraudulent claims are paid which require more work in securing 
refunds. Sometimes legal action is necessary. Also, there are problem cases 
which are forwarded to the Washington office for settlement. The Washington 
office also makes spot checks of loss adjustments, conducts special investigations, 
and handles cases involving litigation. 

The estimated workload and cost are as follows: 


Crop inspections and loss adjustments 


Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 
ln ail a ie Dee oe OE ae te Increase 
rv ten v7 OF 
Servicing item inti J , decrease 
tracts cost cost | tracts cost cost 
Direct inspection and loss | | 
work : | 340, 700 $3.18 |$1, 085, 029 405, 000 $3.13 |$1, 267,650 | +$182, 621 
State, branch, and head- | 
quarters Servicing case | 
work a 340, 700 2. 79 951, 871 405, 000 2. 67 | 1,083,020 | +131, 149 


Total cost adie 340, 700 5.97 | 2.036, 900 405, 000 5.80 | 2,350, 670 +313, 770 
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6 Decrease of $1,052,200 re sulling from fe wer numober of op yea 1952 contracts 
requiring servicing in the fiscal year 1953 than originally estimated, and other 
savings 


The need for servicing fewer contracts in 1953 than originally anticipated re- 
sulted in a saving of $552,000. The additional $500,000 represented miscellaneous 
savings comprised mainly of reductions in anticipated personnel costs and contract 
service fees. 


REVISED BUDGET 


Mr. Norturup. Mr. Chairman, Mr. FunderBurk sent me a wire 
to the effect that his plane was grounded, and he is disappointed that 
he will miss this hearing. He had intended to appear and make a 
brief statement and then ask the staff to make the usual presentation, 
but he unfortunately is detained through no fault of his own. 

Senator Younc. We may need him here at a later time to answer 
some questions about policy. 

Mr. Norrurvupe. | am sure he would be glad to be here. 

Senator Young. Your budget for 1953 was $8,500,000, and the 
revised budget for 1954 is $7,350,000? 

Mr. Norrurup. That is right. 

Senator Youna. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Norrurup. We have a statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be 
very glad to present it to the committee, or we will insert it in the 
record, at your pleasure. 

Senator Youna. How long is it? 

Mr. Norturup. About 7 or 8 minutes, perhaps 10. 

Senator Young. | think maybe it would be well for you to read it. 

Mr. Norrurup. All right, sir. 

The purpose of the crop-insurance program is to provide, through 
the established business principle of insurance, an opportunity for 
farmers to cushion their operations financially against the full force 
of crop failure. 

The indemnities paid by the Corporation each vear are the tangible 
results of applying this basic principle. They illustrate not only the 
need that exists for such a stabilizing influence but also the extent of 
the losses suffered by individual farmers even in years of high national 
production. 

A farmer’s crop insurance policy provides only a money-back 
guaranty if crop failure occurs. It does not provide a profit guaranty, 
for it insures only a specified amount of money already spent. If the 
insured farmer produces more than his coverage, he has no loss. If, 
through no fault of his own, he produces less than his coverage, he 
receives an insurance check equaling the difference between his insured 
coverage and his actual production. As is the case with other forms 
of insurance, the insured pays a premium for his protection. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Young. The Federal Government pays all administration 
costs? 

Mr. Norrurvp. That is right; all from appropriated funds. 

Senator Youna. If the farmer were required to pay administration 
costs, how much would that increase the premiums? 

Mr. Norturvup. Mr. Chairman, that depends on how it is handled 
and how it is applied. On this particular point I want to defer to Mr. 
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FunderBurk because I know he would like to discuss it with you 
The current expenditures in relation to the premium income runs 25 
or 26 percent, | believe. 

Mr. Frerrs. Our expenses were 28 percent of our premium income 
for the 1952 crop year, and 29 percent for the 1951 crop year. 

Senator Youna. If the Federal Government withdrew from pro- 
viding administration expenses, I would think that in most areas the 
program would not be feasible. Or if you withdrew some coverages 
such as hail insurance and some of the others. I, for one, was never 
too sold on this program until recent years. I felt that it would never 
be a workable program, but it is on a workable basis now, I think, and 
very worthwhile to farmers. 

Mr. Frerrs. Our experience in the past 5 years indicates that it has 
been very favorable. 

Senator Youne. There are as many businessmen supporting this 
program out in my State as the farmers themselves. 

Mr. Frerrs. That is right. 

Senator Youna. I believe the farmers in my home county now have 
90 to 98 percent coverage. If it were not for this program, a great 
many farmers in my State would now be in dire circumstances, some 
of them possibly even on relief. 

Mr. Frerts. We increased our business in North Dakota 22,500 
contracts, or thereabouts, for the 1953 crop year. They will have 
in force better than 40,000 contracts. 


INSURANCE RESERVES 


Senator Youna. How are your reserves to carry out this program? 
Are you dipping into reserves now? 

Mr. Norrarvup. For the past 5 years, since the Congress placed 
the program on an experimental basis, we have not had to utilize any 
capital funds to pay indemnities. It has been on a self-sustaining 
basis from that viewpoint, and we have accumulated $2.1 million in 
addition to that in reserves, which we think, in view of the very large 
crop disasters that have hit each year in some parts of the country, is 
a commendable record. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Senator Youne. Yes. What is the status of this authorization? 
Is this the last year you can expand? 

Mr. Norrurvp. That is right. The authority to expand further 
in terms of counties expires at the end of the 1953 crop year. In 1953 
we will have 922 county insurance programs operating, and the 
budget for 1954 is predicated on maintaining that level and no more 
because there is no authority to expand beyond that year. 

Mr. Frerts. There are several bills pending, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, at the present time. 

Senator Youna. Senator Aiken and I introduced one. 

Mr. Norrarvp. Four bills have been introduced, 2 in the Senate 
and 2 in the House. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 

Mr. Norrurup. The 80th Congress directed the Corporation, 
starting in 1948, to operate on an experimental basis instead of 
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nationally in order to concentrate on the development of a sounder 
basis for providing all-risk crop insurance under which premiums 
paid by farmers would balance with the indemnities paid to them 
over a period of years. At the same time the Congress further 
strengthened the Corporation’s operations by an amendment limiting 
the maximum coverage to the general cost of producing the insured 
op in an ares 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PROGRAM 


Since these changes, steady progress has been made in strengthen- 
ng the soundness of the basis on which all-risk crop investment 
nsurance is offered and operated. Experience has improved through 
spreading the risk more widely by expanding operations to additional 
counties since the Congress authorized expansion starting in 1950. 
[his aes authority has been used on a very conservative basis 
by the Corporation and expires with the 1953 crop year. 

This is a new field of insurance covering all the natural hazards 
that can destroy the farmer’s insured crop. It operates only within 
the area from zero returns up to enough production at the established 
price to return the farmer either all or a major portion of the money 
spent to produce the crop. It limits the extent to which crop disaster 
can affect the farmer’s financial position. It does not come to his 
assistance until his cropping effort has suffered severe damage. All- 
risk crop insurance is also characterized by the fact that it is the 
highest risk type of farm insurance that has ever been attempted. 
Even operating from zero up to a maximum protection of the money 
spent to produce the crop, losses under the contract occur far more 
frequently than the normal expectation under other insurance plans. 
This has been emphasized every year of the program’s operations by 
the number of farmers indemnified out of the total number insured. 
In 1952 this number was approximately 45,000 out of 341,000 policies 
in foree. This applies even though all-risk crop insurance is disaster 
insurance. Its operation certainly has emphasized the risks that the 
farmer’s production effort must survive and the ease with which the 
natural hazards can damage or destroy his financial stability. 


1952 EXPERIENCE SIGNIFICANT 


The Corporation’s 1952 experience offers good illustration both of 
the sounder program that has been developed and operated since the 
more conservative approach was initiated in 1948, and the important 
need that crop insurance can fill in the Nation’s agricultural economy. 

You will remember that last summer drought settled over large 
farming areas for a prolonged period and threatened total destruction 
over large areas. You probably are also aware that again this year 
drought has already taken a heavy toll in some winter-wheat areas 
and is a matter of grave concern to farmers in other areas at this 
time. Crop disaster has a tendency to repeat in some areas and can 
repeat in any area. When this happens farmers always find them- 
selves in very difficult if not disastrous circumstances from the 
standpoint of their farming future. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Northrup, do you have a table showing the 
number of counties that the program covers? 

Mr. Norrurvp. I believe we have. 
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Mr. Evans. We will have to insert it. 

Senator Youne. Will you do that, please? In other words, the 
counties having crop insurance State by State. 

Mr. Norrurvur. And by crops? 

Senator Young. And by crops. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Summary of crop-insurance counties allocated for the 1953 crop year 











State tiple Wheat Cotton | Corn Phil Flax | Beans | Tota 
" a ‘ auppainesnsie >> ntlinnetiened 
Alabama 16 ‘ . = 
Arizona 1 l 
Arkansas l ll | ] 
California 6 
Colorado 5 16 4 
Connecticut l 
l 
2 6 9 
8 5 
23 l¢ 
1 21 2 
ll 28 l 
s 67 3 
Kentucky i 23 
Louisiana 4 s 
Maryland 2 ] 
Massachusetts l 
Michigan 6 4 2 Ss 
Minnesota ll ll 12 31 
Mississipy 20 
Missouri 3 20 7 
Montana i8 
Nebraska 3 28 7 2 
New Jersey 1 
New Mexico 2 3 2 
New York 2 3 6 
North Carolina 6 23 
North Dakota ) 45 14 
Ohio 2 23 e l 
Oklahoma l 23 2 
Oregon 5 q 
Pennsylvania 2 5 3 l 
South Carolina v9 6 
South Dakota 10 25 4 7 } 
Tennessee 8 6 19 | 
Texas 4 18 21 | 4 
Utah 2 2 4 
Virginia 12 
Washington 12 
West Virginia l 
Wisconsin 2 6 2 
W yomir ; 4 2 
Total 113 405 109 108 103 53 30 1 92 
! This figure includes 1 citrus county (Polk County, Fla.) 


Mr. Norturvurp. The Corporation’s 1952 experience shows pre 
miums exceeding the indemnities paid by about a half million dollars 
This is a very small premium surplus compared to the protection 
provided, but it is a very favorable experience in view of the extreme 
drought conditions which prevailed in several major insurance areas 
Certainly it is far better than was thought possible during the major 
portion of the 1952 growing season. 

This experience could not have been as favorable if the insuranc« 
risk had not been widely spread. If there had been more premium 
income from areas of good production, the experience would have 
been better. Experience shows that the more widely the risk can bé 
spread, the better the experience will be. This means that continuing 
attention needs to be given to spreading the risk not only geograph- 
ically but also between crops, throughout each county and over a 
period of years. 





Le 
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In terms of insurance experience, all-risk crop insurance is very 
young. Adjustment of premium rates and coverages to practical 
levels is basic to the operation of a sound insurance program. Actual 
experience is a necessary guide for such changes in this new field of 
insurance where Mother Nature can and does alter even the most 
respectable statistics without advance notice. 

Insured farmers who, through no fault of their own, not only lost 
their expected profit but also the money spent to produce the insured 
crop were paid indemnities totaling more than $20 million in 1952 
These indemnities strengthened the financial positions of these farmers 
whether their loss represented savings from the profit of other years 
or capital borrowed to produce the crop. Their value extended far 
beyond the individual farmer in the same way that the value of 
profitable crops extends throughout the national economy far beyond 
the individual farmer or farm community. Since the insurance- 
indemnity dollar by its very nature seeks out the points of damage 
and distress, it follows that there is far more “stretch” in such dollars 
than those which represent profit. It is also important in judging 
the value of the 1952 indemnity dollars to appreciate that they came 
from farmers’ premiums. 


CROP INSURANCE VALUE ILLUSTRATED 


The value to the individuals directly involved, and through them 
to the Nation, of a program that follows established business prin- 
ciples to relieve financial distress and cushion the effect of failure is 
not subject to measure by any ordinary yardstick. As crop disaster 
has struck. devastating financial blows in some areas, it has been 
pointed out by those involved that in these situations crop insurance 
accomplishes the same purpose for which millions of dollars have been 
expended in the past without doing further damage to the individual’s 
self-respect. As Secretary of Agriculture Benson pointed out recently, 
crop insurance is a program through which farmers can help themselves. 

The $42 million in loss indemnities paid to farmers, who had the 
misfortune to suffer crop failures during the last 2 years but who had 
the foresight to insure their crop investments, made a significant 
contribution toward easing financial distress and strain at points where 
our farm-production plant was hurt the most. This value extended 
through the farmer to the businessmen with whom the farmers trade 
and the communities in which they live and through these direct local 
benefits into the channels of trade and the national economy as a 
whole. Local businessmen in increasing numbers are beginning to 
recognize the value of crop insurance not only to the farmer but to 
themselves as well. Many of them are now actively assisting in 
expanding the service of their county-insurance program by encourag- 
ing more farmers to participate. While the Congress recognized from 
the start, the potential value of crop insurance in reducing the need 
for emergency farm assistance, it is only through actual operation of 
the program and seeing this potential value work out, that farmers 
and others directly interested in their success are fully recognizing 
this important fact. The true value of crop insurance unfortunately 
is not realized by many until they actually observe it in operation. 

In some farming areas, credit available to farmers has tightened up 
considerably. Naturally it is very tight where crop failures have 
occurred, since another failure would put many of the farmers in these 
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areas in very difficult financial circumstances and probably fore: 
many of them to quit farming. This is evidenced by the increasing 
number of collateral assignments in connection with crop-insurance 
policies. Through these collateral assignments, the lender can protect 
his position in the event of crop failure. Thus a crop-insurance policy 
strengthens farmers’ credit and often enables them to obtain needed 
credit from private sources which otherwise would not be availabl: 
to them. 

All of us are aware that the financial pinch comes much quicker on 
the farm these days. Production costs and the capital required for 
successful farming are high, so crop failures can put the farmer in 
serious financial difficulty very quickly. Today’s farmer must hav: 
far more capital than in the past and at the same time crop failures 
can dissipate his capital in a much shorter time. These conditions 
have increased the importance and value of all-risk crop insurance. 

Experience has taught very forcefully that development of a sound 
all-risk crop-insurance program under which premiums will consis 
tently exceed indemnities paid is no simple matter. How can pre 
miums exceed indemnities in areas where crop catastrophe strikes 
2 or even 3 straight years? The financial position of the crop-insur- 
ance program for such an area obviously will not be much different 
than the financial position of the farmers whose crops have been 
destroyed. The question is whether these losses can be recovered 
in such an area in the years ahead and, if they cannot, should th 
eae be continued in such an area. From the standpoint of th: 
need of these farmers for such insurance protection, the answer is 
duiela: but from the standpoint of balancing premium earnings with 
indemnities, the problem shifts from people to mathematics. 


EFFECT OF DROUGHT IN SOUTHWEST 


This is not a problem based on supposition but a factual situation 
in several wheat and multiple counties of the Southwest where drought 
has devastated farmers’ crops for 2 straight years and is threatening 
destruction again. These farmers are in very difficult financial ci 
cumstances. In fact, if crop insurance had not cushioned the full 
force of their crop disasters and provided needed credit for the next 
crop, many of them would not be farming today unless considerably 
more money had been provided in the form of emergency assistance 
than was required i in insurance indemnities to enable them to try again 
While crop insurance has performed a tremendous service for the 
farmers and businessmen in these counties, the effect of such servic: 
on the present and future possibilities of balancing premiums and 
indemnities in such an area poses difficult actuarial and policy problems 
for the Corporation. 


CONTINUING IMPROVEMENTS IN OPERATIONS 


There are still many refinements and even major improve ments to 
be made in crop-insurance operations. However, the 1952 experience 
does show that continuing improvement has been made in the Cor- 
poration’s administrative work as well as in spreading the risks more 
widely. This 1952 experience strengthens our belief that we are now 
in a position to do a better job in the future by improving overall 
operations and the administration of each county program. Each 
year’s experience since 1948 has been an additional guide needed to 
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improve operations. The cumulative experience provides a guide 
for accelerating the progress already made in strengthening and 
expanding crop-insurance service. Experience points to a need for 
expermmentation with different methods of administering the program 
n order to determine the most efficient and economical type of 
administration. 

Improvement has naturally followed as the Corporation has been 
able to handle more and more of its work with experienced crop- 
insurance personnel. In the vital loss-adjustment work, there has 
been steady improvement due to a continuing training program so 
that the majority of losses are now adjusted by personnel who are 
specially trained for this work and have considerable practical exper- 
ience. Good loss-adjustment work was one of the reasons for the 
half million dollar premium surplus in 1952. 


MULTIPLE CROP INSURANCE 


Multiple crop insurance was the only insurance program that did 
not operate in 1952 with premiums exceeding indemnities. The 
multiple contract insures under one policy money spent by the farmer 
in producing several crops. It provides comparatively high coverage 
at low premium cost due to the offsetting of risk that is expected from 
including the production from several crops under the same insurance 
contract. However, when crop disaster strikes all crops in a multiple 
county, losses are heavy and indemnities comparatively large sinee 
the protection usually covers most of the crop investment of the 
farmer, 

Senator Young. Mr. Northrup, how much did the losses exceed 
premiums? 

Mr. Norrurup. In multiple? 

Senator Youna. In multiple. 

Mr. Norrurup. In 1952 in multiple crop the loss ratio was 2.33. 
In dollars perhaps Mr. Colby can give you that. 

Mr. NikKeL. $7,058,000, and the premium income was $3,024,000. 

Senator YounGc. How much loss? 

Mr. Norrurvup. $7 million versus $3 million. 

Senator Youna. Are your premiums at the same level for 1953 

Mr. Nikkev. Our premium income will be higher in multiple. 

Senator Youne. Have premium rates been increasing? 

Mr. Cotpy. We have been increasing the premium rates in all the 
counties where the experience has been unfavorable. 

Mr. Norrurup. I might mention here that we have furnished for 
the committee, copies of our experience charts. 

Senator Youna. I think you had better explain those after you 
have concluded your statement. 

Mr. Norrurvup. All right. 

While the potential value of this insurance plan is great, there is 
still considerable experience to be obtained before we can bring it to 
as sound a basis as we have developed for such crops as wheat, flax, 
and tobacco. While this plan probably comes closest to providing 
for most farmers the type of crop investment insurance that they 
need against crop disaster, there is still much work to be done in most 
areas to get farmers to see its basic insurance value. ‘The contrast 
between what the farmer hopes his total income will be and the amount 
of insurance protection that can be provided is even greater under 
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this package deal, which combines the investment in several crops 
than it is under the single commodity insurance programs. There is 
a rather general tendency for farmers to want the present plan changed 
to provide individual settlements on each insured crop instead of 
treating the crops as a combined investment. 

Senator Young. You must have been reading my mail. 

Mr. Nortrurup. We have had some of it, too, sir. 

Very heavy losses occurred in 1952 in several multiple counties 
and there was not enough offsetting premiums from other areas, which 
might be interpreted that the risk involved in this high coverage 
program was not spread widely enough. 


EXPERIENCE OVER 1948-52 PERIOD 


The combined experience for all programs for the past 5 years 
shows premium earnings exceeding indemnities by $2 million ‘after 
paying indemnities of more than $77 million to insured farmers during 
this period. Operations have expanded from 375 county insuranc 
programs in 1948, to 922 in 1953, with premium income moving up 
from $12,600,000 in 1948 to an estimated $25 million for 1953. 

This 5-year experience indicates that a workable plan of all-risk 
crop insurance under which premiums over the years will cover in- 
demnities paid can be operated if the base of the operation is broad 
enough to spread the risk adequately. 

Naturally, the Corporation woul { prefer that its experience show a 
premium reserve far in excess of the $2 million. However, this ex- 
perience is in sharp contrast to the early experience of the program 
It is an experience which many thought could never be attained 
following the very unfavorable loss experience encountered in the 
early years of the program. 

During this 5-year period crop-insurance policies have provided 
farmers more than $1,200 million of insurance protection on money 
spent to produce crops. In 1953 the amount of protection provided 
will be considerably above $400 million. 


EXPERIENCE CHARTS 


Now, if it is the committee’s pleasure, we can review the charts 
summarizing our experience, pointing out the highlights, and answer 
ing any questions that you may have on them. 

Senator Youna. The charts will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Norrurup. Would you like to go through them one by one, sir? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

OVERALL EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Norrurup. This first chart shows the combined premiums 
and indemnities by crops for the 5-year period, 1948-52. You 
will note that 5 of the 8 programs operated during this period with 
premiums exceeding indemnities. Multiple, cotton and beans show 
more losses paid than premiums earned. When we come to the 
charts for these individual crops, they will show when these losses 
occurred, and I will give you an explanation of the losses. 

This first chart also illustrates the comparative size of the different 
programs from the standpoint of premium earnings. In wheat you 
will notice from a premium standpoint it represe nted 60 percent of 
our premium income during this period. In the upper left-hand 
corner we have included a table showing the loss ratio by crops for 
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each year, the loss ratio for all crops by years, and the 5-year loss 
ratio for each crop. 

The information in this table is very significant. It illustrates 
for example, how spreading the risk among crops can result in ¢ 
favorable premium balance even though losses are heavy in 1.or ‘ 
crops. It also illustrates how a program can build back from a 
loss position so that the total experience shows premiums above 
indemnities. It illustrates how programs, such as flax and tobacco, 
if initiated at the start of a period of favorable years can operate in the 
black each year and build up premium reserves against the year of 
widespread loss, which we know always comes some time. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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EXPERIENCE BY YEARS 
Now the second chart on the left side shows the premium and in 
demnity experience for all crops combined for each year for the 5-yea: 
period. You will note that premiums totaling $79.3 million for this 
period were earned, and indemnities of $77.2 million were paid. Also 
that in 3 years out of this series, premiums exceeded indemnities, and 
in 2 of the years the reverse was true. 

From the standpoint of the sounder basis that has been developed 
for our operations under the experimental program, the fact that 
losses did not exceed premiums in eitaer of these 2 years by excessiv: 
amounts is significant. The 1949 experience reflects a 1.97 loss ratio 
for cotton that year, and a 1.45 loss ratio for wheat. 

Since the wheat program predominates our premium income, you 
will recognize that when losses exceed wheat premiums by very much, 
chances of emerging with a favorable combined loss experience are not 
very great. The 1951 experience reflects a loss ratio of 1.04 in wheat 
2.31 in corn, and 1.63 in multiple crop. 


WHEAT 


Now on the third chart, which is on the right-hand side of this sam. 
page, we have the experience for this 5-year period for wheat by years 
You will note on this chart the effect of the wheat experience in 1949 
on that year’s combined loss experience. ‘This chart also emphasizes 
that many farmers suffer loss of the money invested in wheat produc- 
tion every year, even in years of very high wheat production. You 
can see that we have had substantial losses in the wheat program 
even though the national production of wheat has been at a very 
high level. 

Krom the standpoint of our experience it is significant that th 
wheat program operated with indemnities exceeding premiums each 
vear during the first 5 years, 1939-44 of this program. The experienc: 
on this chart reflects a very major improvement that has been madi 
in the operation of this program. I think you would be interested to 
know that despite operating in the red each year for the first 5 years, 
the combined experience for the wheat program since its start is very 
nearly in balance. The 1952 wheat-crop yields varied widely between 
counties of the Nation in which wheat crop insurance was provided 

The drought which started in the Great Plains area during the fall 
planting season continued throughout the wimter and became increas 
ingly severe as the growing season progressed. In some winter wheat 
areas many farmers lost their entire crop. In the spring wheat area 
it appeared for a time that the severe drought would cause the heaviest 
loss since the drought of the thirties. However, the wheat in most of 
the area staged a “remarkable recove ry following late rains. Many 
farmers sustained heavy losses on their spring wheat crop, but the 
overall results were very favorable compared to the catastrophe that 
threatened for many weeks. You will note that beginning with 1950 
there has been a steady increase in our wheat premium income. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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CORN 


Now the fourth chart on the third page you have shows our corn 
experience for 1948 through 1952 

Senator Youne. Which chart are you on now? 

Mr. Norrurup. This one on the third page, the one on corn that 
is on the left-hand side of the sheet. 

You will note that we have had a steady increase in our premiun 
income in this program for each of these 5 years, and despite th: 
heavy corn losses we paid in 1951, the 5-year loss ratio on this pro- 
gram is 0.94. Frost, a late spring, ‘and unfavorable growing season 
caused the severe 1951 loss. 

The premiums earned over the 5-year period more than cover th: 
indemnities incurred when disaster struck. The 1952 indemnities 
amount to approximately 25 percent of the premium income, leaving 
a substantial premium surplus for the year’s operations in corn 
We think that is in line with the crop conditions which prevailed 
throughout 1952 and the uniformly good corn crop yields which 
were realized. 

TOBACCO 


Now the chart on the right-hand side of that page covers our 
tobacco experience from 1948 through 1952. This program was first 
offered by the corporation in 1945 in 13 counties. In the ensuing 
8 years it has gradually expanded until in 1952 the program included 
82 counties, representing approximately 25 percent, I believe, of th: 
Tobacco Belt counties. 

I might insert right here that there is much more demand for 
tobacco insurance by counties than we have ever been able to meet 
under the formula in the act. 

During the 8 years that this program has been in effect, about 65 
percent of the premium income has been returned to insured producers 
in the form of indemnities. 

In 1952, in addition to the usual causes of loss normally expected 
there was a nationwide drought which appeared to strike its hardest 
blow in the Tobacco Belt and caused a substantial reduction in both 
the quantity and quality of tobacco. However, late rains were fol 
lowed by a remarkable recovery in the tobacco crop with the result 
that again in 1952 our premium income was in excess of the indemnities 
paid, although by a lesser amount than in some of the previous ye: 
We think the tobacco program has been a very strong one, and a Laer 
able one, from the standpoint both of the corporation and the farmers 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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COTTON 


The next page on the left-hand side shows our 5-year experience 
with the cotton program. I am sure the members of this committee 
are very familiar with the fact that from an insurance standpoint 
cotton has been one of our major problems, particularly in the earlie: 
years of the program. We think, however, this chart reflects a ver) 
major improvement in the experience of this program over earliet 
years. Although the losses on cotton were again high in 1949 and 1950 
you will note that for the last 2 years premium income was more than 
sufficient to cover losses. 

This reflects the rapid progress that has been made in correcting the 
program weaknesses evident in the earlier years. Although the 1952 
cotton crop was seriously affected in some areas by drought, the reduc- 
tion in yield was reasonably uniform with resulting moderate losses 
under the insurance contracts. The 1952 loss experience, which shows 
only 45 percent of the premiums paid out as indemnities, reflects th: 
rather uniform crop produced over the entire Cotton Belt. 

I think Oklahoma was the only cotton State in 1952, where we had 
indemnities exceeding our premiums, and then only in two counties, 


FLAX 


The next chart on the right-hand side of this page covers the flax 
experience for the 5-year period. Again, this has been a very, very 
favorable program from the standpoint of insurance experience. We 
have flax msurance now, I believe, in practically all the commercial 
flax areas of the country and flax is one of the important crops insured 


under the multiple contract in about 32 counties. 

Senator Youne. Does this chart now include flax insured under 
the multiple crops? 

Mr. Norrurvup. No, this is flax insured as flax. This program 
has been in operation for 8 years, and in 7 of those years we have 
had a premium surplus. In 1952, in the face of the serious drought 
that we had up in the flax country during most of the season, it 
appeared for a while that our flax experience was going to end up 
in the red by a substantial margin. However, again the late rains, 
as in the case of wheat, largely overcame that, and the crop made 
a surprising recovery. About 80 percent of our premiums were paid 
out in indemnities. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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MULTIPLE CROPS 


The next page shows our multiple crop insurance experience for the 
same 5-year period. 

Senator Younc. How long have we had multiple crop insurance? 

Mr. Norrurup. This started in 1948 in 2 counties, expanded 
7 in 1949. There were I believe 55 in 1950, 95 counties in 1951, and 
113 in 1952 

In the first two years of operation our losses were negligible. As a 
matter of fact, the farmers insured under the contract, began telling 
us they never could have a loss under this particular contract. The 
next two years proved their estimates wrong. In 1951, for example, 
under the varied crop conditions which prevailed throughout the 
Nation, indemnities exceeded premiums on this program by 63 
percent. 

Again in 1952 our losses were considerably higher with our indemni- 
ties more than double the premium income. In many counties th: 
losses in 1952 were actually negligible. The losses were accounted 
for by a comparatively few counties in North Dakota and Texas 
where the effects of the drought were so serious that indemnities paid 
by farmers far exceeded the premium income. 

Senator Young. Have you increased the premiums for 1953? 

Mr. Norrurup. We have increased the premium rates in several 
of the multiple counties. 

Mr. Cotpy. Senator Young, we increased the premium rates in all 
counties where multiple experience had been bad. In those areas 
where it appeared that individual crop rates were too low, we increased 
the individual crop rates. In counties where it appeared that we had 
given too much credit for diversification, we decreased the credit for 
diversification. In some counties where neither of these adjustments 
appeared logical, we made a flat increase. In some cases the increase 
was as large as 30 percent. In other words, by the use of those thre 
means, we have made adjustments. Where we felt that the coverage 
in some instances was too great, we reduced the coverage. 

Mr. Norrurvp. In other words, particularly in high-risk areas 
Mr. Chairman, the corporation still believes it is experimenting with 
this program and, despite the fact we think it is meeting a very fine 
insurance need of a diversified farmer, we still have to do some more 
experimenting and go cautiously with it. 

Is that all the questions on this one? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

(The chart referred to appears on page 803.) 


BEANS 


Mr. Norrurvp. There are just two more charts, one covering beans 
on the left-hand side of the last page of the series of charts. This 
shows that in the last 5 years there has only been 1 year out of that 5 
where we have had a substantial loss in relation to premium income, 
and that was 1951. Most of that loss was caused by hail in some parts 
of Nebraska and other places, but by and large the bean program 
has been fairly satisfactory and covers the majority of commercial 
bean areas with the exception of some parts of California where it 
has not yet been offered. 
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In 1952, the indemnities were only about 56 percent of our premium 
income with damage resulting from a late freeze that damaged re- 
planted beans in the West, and from spring drought followed by July 
floods in the East. 
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The last chart covers our still highly experimental program in 
citrus. We only operate that program in one county, Polk County, 
Fla. It has been in operation for two years, and 1953 will be the 
third year. The first year we had $82,000 of premium income out 
of that one county and no losses. In 1952 we have had about $56,000 
premium income, and so far there has been only one loss paid, I 
believe, of about $2,000. 

Senator Youne. How many producers are covered in that contract? 

Mr. Norrurvp. A little over 200, I believe. We have had in 
recent months requests to expand this experiment in California. So 
far we have not been able to have a meeting of the minds as to the 
best way to start it. We are a little hesitant about starting it, but 
we may find a way to do it. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Norturup. That ends the testimony as far as we are concerned, 
Mr. Chairman, except for any questions you may wish to ask us. 

Senator Youne. I have forgotten how long this program has been 
authorized. 

Mr. Rowe. Since 1939. ; 

Senator Youna. I mean on an experimental basis. 

Mr. Norturvup. I may say there is no specific end to its author- 
ization. At the end of the 1953 year, the authority expires for 
expanding it further, but there is nothing in the act which would stop 
its operation in the counties we are now in. 


1954 BUDGET REVISION 


Senator Youna. How will this budget cut be absorbed, reduction 
in personnel? 

Mr. Norrurvp. I think I will ask Mr. Fretts to comment on that, 
the Chief of our Finance Division. 

Mr. Frertrs. Reduced work load will absorb part of the cut, Mr. 
Chairman; our participation estimates were reduced from 423,000 to 
405,000 contracts; that accounts for $113,000 of the cut. In the 
field we have reduced our costs. A good part of our funds, as you 
are probably aware, are transferred to PMA for service they perform 
on our program. We reduced the funds they would get in head- 
quarters office by $10,000. The funds that would go to their county 
offices were reduced by $175,000, the cost of obtaining acceage reports 
by $42,000, and actuarial funds by $5,000. 

Senator Youna. Who is handling this work now? For example, the 
sum of money that you are giving to the county PMA? 

Mr. Frerts. The State and county committees. 

Senator Youne. Would they perform the same services? 

Mr. Fretrrs. We hope that they will be able to. By practicing 
more efficiency and greater economy, we hope we will be able to 
effect these savings. 

Mr. Norrurup. What it amounts to is a modest reduction per 
unit in services. 

Mr. Frerts. That is correct. That accounts for $232,000 of the 
cut. In personnel, there is a reduction of $224,000 and in travel 
$28,000. That accounts for the total reduction for 1954 of $598,000, 
which is the difference between the original budget and the revised one. 

Senator Younc. With more experience you can operate more 
efficiently? 

Mr. Frerts. We believe so. 

Senator Younc. How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for? 

Mr. Fretts. $8,500,000; that was the original request. 

Senator Youna. To the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Frerts. That is correct. 

Senator Young. I do not believe I have any more questions unless 
you gentlemen have something more that you want to add. 

Mr. Cosy. I wonder if Senator Young would like to see a map of 
the United States showing all the counties we are operating in? 

Senator Youna. I would. 
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Mr. Cotsy. These brown counties are the wheat counties; the blue 
counties are flax; the red counties all over the United States are 
multiple. Then the purple here are corn; the green counties are 
beans; the blue down here is the cotton; and the black here is tobacco. 
This is the present 922 counties. I thought you might like to see that 

Senator Youna. Could we have that for the record? 

Mr. Coitsy. We could put it in, but the colors, of course, would 
show in black. 

Mr. NiIkKEL. mire reproduction would only be in black. 

Senator Youna. I doubt that it would have much value. 

Mr. Nrxxeu. You may be interested in the figures for your State 
due to the losses you had up there last year. I ‘think you would be 
interested in knowing that during this 5-year period in North Dakota 
we have collected just a little over $12 million in premiums, and our 
indemnities are slightly over $8 million. 

Senator Youna. But there has been some loss in multiple? 

Mr. Nrxket. There has been loss in multiple. The cumulative 
figure on that for North Dakota is $1,755,000 of premiums compared 
to $2,720,000 of indemnities. Of course, our original thinking on 
multiple was that it was a program where the losses would be infre- 
quent, but when the losses occurred they would be comparatively 
large and provide major assistance to farmers if a severe crop disaster 
struck the county. We have been hit with losses a little more fre- 
quently than we expected under this program. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Norrurup. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENTS OF R. L. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION ; J. H. McCORMICK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OF INFORMATION, OFFICE OF INFORMATION; GALEN YATES, 
ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INFORMATION; 
AND JOSEPH S. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Office of Information was established under its present name in 1925 as a 
consolidation of functions formally organized as early as 1889, to coordinate in the 
Department the dissemination of information useful to agriculture as directed by 
the act establishing the Department of Agriculture in 1862. 

The Office has general direction and supervision of all publications and other 
information policies and activities of the Department, including the editorial work, 
illustrating, printing, and distribution of publications; clearance and release of 
press, radio, and magazine materials; and the preparation and distribution of 
exhibits and motion pictures. The Office publishes the Yearbook of Agriculture, 
the Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Department directory, the 
Department list of publications; handles all the details of distributing farmers’ 
bulletins allotted to Members of Congress; and services letter and telephone re- 
quests for general information received in the Department. It also produces 


motion pictures for Department agencies and for other Government agencies 
through reimbursements. 
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Regular employment as of November 30, 1952, totaled 187. 
field employees except part-time or intermittent workers for 
displaying exhibits at State fairs and similar agricultural activities. 


\ppropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1953 
Revised budget estimate, 1954_ _- 


SALARIES AND 
Appropriation Act, 1953__-___- 
Reductions pursuant to— 

Sec. 411_- 


Sec. 


EXPENSES 


Transfer in 1953 from ‘‘ Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit 
Corporation”’ = 


Base for 1954_- fowsidvs. 
Revised budget estimate, 1954: 
Direct appropriation . $1, 080, 000 
Transfer from “‘ Administrative expenses, Commodity 
Credit Corporation” J 16, 014 


Decrease 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASBS, 1954 


Reduction in farmers bulletin reprints 

Reduction in size and content of Agriculture Yearbook 

Reduction in cookbook (Family Fare) reprints 

Elimination of large State fair exhibits 

Savings through improved management practices 

Revision of farmers’ bulletins and other Department publications 

Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by tele- 
vision... --- ; s ‘ 


Project statement 





Increase or 
decrease 


1953 (esti- | 
mated 


Project 


} 

. General administration of Office of Information and | | } 
informational work -- $26, 976 $29, 849 

. Business service, including communications and 
records. ...-.- anes e 

3. Publications preparation, distribution, and control 

. Preparation and distribution of special reports and 
current information _-- be 

. Preparation and distribution of agricultural informa- 
tion by exhibits _. nee oan 

. Preparation and distribution of agricultural infor- 
mation by radio 

. Preparation and distribution of agricultural infor- | 
mation by television__-. 

. Preparation and distribution of agricultural infor- | 
mation to the press : 53, 5, 883 | —883 

. Preparation and distribution of agricultural infor- 
mation by motion pictures 

Unobligated balance. - -- 


— $849 


59, 557 | 


570, 856 | 


57, 139 | 


558, 929 | 


—4, 139 


—76, 915 


359, 523 | 364, 681 | 


103, 583 | 102, 135 —40, 135 


34, —1, ORS 


+40, 000 


AI) 


—4, 511 


: Total available............-- é 
Transfer from ‘Administrative expenses, Commodity 
Credit Corporation’’............-- ‘ 


—171, 201 


Subtotal —171, 201 


Reductions pursuant to secs. 411 and 412... 


Total appropriation or estimate. - 


The Office 


seasonal 


807 


has no 
in 


use 


201 
000 


000 


014 


, 201 


000 
, 000 
000 
000 
, 000 


, 799 
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1954 revised 
(estimated) 
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—82, 681 | 
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INCREASES AND DECREASES 






The net decrease of $171,201 in this item for 1954 consists of the following: 
(1) A decrease of $69,201 under the project ‘‘ Publications preparation, distrib 
tion and control,”’ consisting of 

(a) A decrease of $118,000 in reprinting farmers’ bulletins.—This reduction wi 
be made by reducing bulletin quotas to each Member of Congress from 10,00 
per year to 5,000 and printing fewer bulletin copies to support the reduced quota 
The remaining funds will be required to maintain stocks of bulletins present! 
listed for congressional use and those revised by the end of the fiscal year 195 
and to print the 125 revisions planned for 1954. 

(b) An increase of $48,799 to revise out-of-date farm bulletins.— Many of th: 
Department’s publications are out of date. They lack information on rece 
research results or contain obsolete statistics or illustrations of livestock, crop, or 
other agricultural commodities or conditions. The importance of the Depart 
ment’s bulletins is indicated by their distribution (by request only) in the fisca 
year 1952, as follows: 
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Publications distributed 


38, 704, 489 | 9, 048, 4¢ 
Farmers’ bulletins distributed on request of Members of Congress 


4, 879, 001 











In the fiseal year 1952, conferences and a survey held with the subject matter 
agencies of the Department resulted in a definite program for the revision of 
bulletins by the agencies beginning 1n the fiscal year 1953. 

This survey and the resulting revision program is approximately as follows: 


Number of bulletins available for distribution._...............__--_- 691 


Number not needing revision due to adequacy of content 267 
i c 
Number to be discontinued 


























Number included in revision program 


It is to be expected that a number of those not now needing revision will require 
bringing up to date during the next 3 years. 

The workload of this program, which is to cover a period of about 3 fiscal years, 
will fall on the Office of Information, beginning in the fiscal year 1954, in editing 
text, reviewing and adjusting illustrations, making up distribution schedules, and 
preparing for printing. The Office of Information has taken a leading part in 
arranging this program of revising old bulletins and has the responsibility of 
seeing that the program is properly carried out. Therefore, it is essential that the 
Office be in a position to meet these responsibilities. 

Within presently available resources, the Office of Information is staffed to 
accomplish about 25 revisions per year. This requires one and one-half the time 
of a specialist to perform the several functions of editing text, reviewing and 
adjusting illustrations, making up distribution schedules, and preparing for 
printing. A revised bulletin in these processes involves a workload rougbly 
equivalent to that for a new bulletin manuscript. 

The new revision program which is now under way in the subject matter agencies 
involves about 100 revisions per fiscal year over and above the normal workload 
of approximately 25 revisions, or a total revision program of 125 per year. 


Plan of work 


Technical publications and editing services, $18,799.—The 3-year program of 
revising out-of-date publications will require the services of a highly competent 
publications specialist versed in agriculture to make preliminary evaluations of 
out-of-date bulletins, collaborate with subject matter agencies to maintain the 
schedule of revisions, and generally to give leadership to the program. In addi- 
tion, the program will require editorial, illustrations, and printing specialists to 
process the revised publications, giving special emphasis to greater brevity, econ- 
omy, and clearer presentation of subject matter in the revisions. 

Reprinting revisions, $30,000.—The 100 revisions, in addition to the normal of 
expected by the Office of Information in each of the 3 fiscal years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956, will cost about $60,000 per year to print. It is planned to utilize the 
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proposed increase of $30,000, and to make an additional $30,000 available by 
adjustments in the amount presently available for reprints of publications. 
Economies will be effected by technical printing savings, such as changes in format, 
arranging illustrations, and reducing number of pages; and by reducing the num- 
of individual bulletins reprinted. For example, seasonal publications and 

thers requested sporadically can be stocked on about a 9-month rather than a 
12-month basis, thus saving some reprint funds each year. This will result in a 
temporary reduction of current total stocks of all publications in the first 2 years 
f the 3-year revision program. 

2) A decrease of $81,000 under the project, ‘Preparation and distribution of 
special reports and current information,’ consisting of: 

(a) A reduction of $65,000 in cost of publishing the Agriculture Yearbook will 
be effected by reducing the number of pages and illustrations and effecting tech- 
cal printing economies. The number of copies for the House and Senate will 
nain the same. 
A decrease of $16,000 in the amount for reprinting the cookbook, Family 
Fare, will be effected by reducing the annual quota for each Member of Congress 
from 1,000 to 500 copies. To underwrite the quota, the 1954 reprint will be about 
265,000 copies at an estimated cost of $20,000. 

3) A transfer of $40,000 from the project, ‘‘Preparation and distribution of 
agricultural information by exhibits’ to the project, ‘‘Preparation and distribu- 
tion of agricultural information by television,’’ to provide essentail support of the 
Department’s research and other programs through the use of television. 

Need for television services.—Television is already an established means of in- 
forming farmers. Thirty percent of the farms within 75 to 100 miles of the 
presently operating television stations now have television receiving sets. Already 
32 stations have farm directors who are regularly presenting farm television 
programs, and 31 State extension services have started programs on 50 stations. 
Many additional stations are carrying programs which portray to city people 
more effectively than has been possible in other media the significance of agri- 
culture in the national economy. 

In addition to the 149 television stations in operation, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has provided for an eventual total of about 2,000 stations in the 
country and a number of these are already in course of construction. 

Department information work has succeeded in large measures by the prompt 
adoption of the mass communication media as they have been evolved. This 
work began with printed bulletins. This Department was the first civilian 
agency to adopt the use of motion pictures. About the same time, exhibits 
became an accepted medium for the Department to use in reaching farmers. 
A quarter of a century ago radio work began. 

The successful experience of the Department with radio points the way for 
using television as a working tool in reporting research and carrying on programs 
of the Department. In the field of radio, much of the almost universal use of 
radio for agricultural information stems back to leadership of this Office in work- 
ing with radio networks and single station farm programs. The Department 
extended “know-how’”’ through 1- or 2-man training staffs working directly with 
departmental field personnel and State and county extension workers. This 
same system should be followed in order to use television effectively in extending 
knowledge to farmers and consumers. Television is a specialized activity and 
therefore field workers should have instruction in its use. 

Plan of work 

Approximately $20,000 of the proposed increase will be utilized to employ 
technical specialists for training and assistance to Department personnel and 
land-grant college workers in use of television and to plan programs of Depart- 
ment information on cooperating network programs. In order to provide assist- 
ance in the preparation of agricultural television programs the other $20,000 
will be used principally for (1) visual aids for television programs; such as models 
or animated graphs to explain and demonstrate the latest findings in agricultural 
research; and (2) film footage in different lengths to fit program timing, either 
from new films or taken from motion pictures of past years. 

Exhibits work.—The release of $40,000 to be used for television services will be 
accomplished by elimination of showings of exhibits at State fairs and interstate 
fairs during the 1953 exhibition season (fiscal year 1954); by removing older 
exhibits from use, instead of attempting to renovate them for further circuit use; 
and by intensifying a program of exhibit cooperation just begun with State 
extension workers. This program will provide for loan of smaller exhibit struc- 
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tures and materials to State extension workers for their use as the backbone of 
State exhibit showings 

(4) A decrease of $21,000 due to improvement in management practices and 
miscellaneous savings distributed by financial projects as follows: 


1. General administration of Office of Information and informational 
work i f : oa i 7 S$R49 


2. Business service, including communications and records__-- _- RG eR Se 

3. Publications preparation, distribution and control 7, 714 
4. Preparation and ‘distribution of special reports and current informa- 

tion Se aie . s = - - ion Se 1, 681 

5. Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by exhibits_- 135 

6. Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by radio.____ 1, 088 

Preparation and distribution of agricultural information to the press__ 883 


9. Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by motion 
pictures y ; sa i cls Sead oss SBMA Bab as <i ae i cee pacers shea 4,511 
Total decrease - alta ie eee call neta Seep 21, 000 


(a) The decrease of $21,000 will be made by proposed changes in management 
practices as the result of studies made during the current year. A reduction of 
four positions is proposed. One in the Fiscal Office will be eliminated because 
of improvements in fiscal procedures. Two positions in the Publications Distri- 
bution Section will be abolished in anticipation of a smaller number of publications 
to be distributed. Elimination of one position in the Motion Picture Service by 
reducing reports to Department agencies on film distribution and reducing work 
of evaluating agriculture films. The decrease also includes savings in miscel- 
laneous expenses. 

CHANGES IN L 


ANGUAGE 





The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italics; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 
For necessary expenses [in connection with the publications, indexing, illus- 
tration, and distribution of bulletins, documents, and reports, the preparation, 
distribution, and display of agricultural motion and sound pictures, and exhibits, ] 
of the Office of Information for the dissemination of agricultural information and the 
coordination of informational work and programs authorized by Congress in 
the Department, [$1,259,000] $1,080,000, together with such amounts from 
other appropriations or authorizations as are provided in the schedules in the 
budget for the current fiscal year for such expenses, which several amounts not 
exceeding a total of $16,014, shall be transferred to and made a part of this 
appropriation, of which total appropriation [amounts not exceeding those specified 
may be used for the purposes enumerated as follows: For preparation and display 
of exhibits, $102,735; for preparation, distribution, and display of motion and 
sound pictures, $73,511;] not to exceéd $442,000 may be used for farmers’ bulletins, 
which shall be adapted to the interests of the people of the different sections of 
the country, an equal proportion of four-fifths of which shall be delivered to or 
sent out under the addressed franks furnished by the Senators, Representatives, 
and Delegates in Congress, as thev shall direct (7 U. 8S. C. 417) and not less than 
two hundred thirty thousand eight hundred and fifty copies for the use of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of part 2 of the annual report of the Sec- 
retary (known as the Yearbook of Agriculture), as authorized bv section 73 of the 
Act of January 12, 1895 (44 U.S. C. 241) [,$611,128]: Provided, [That additional 
funds for preparation and display of agricultural motion pictures and exhibits 
relating to the programs of the various agencies of the Department authorized by 
Congress, not exceeding $150,000, may be transferred to and made a part of this 
appropriation, from the furds applicable, and shall be available for the objects 
specified herein: Provided further,] e 2s 

The first and second changes are for the purpose of simplifying and shortening 
the wording of the item. The proposed changes would in no way affect the nature 
or scope of the work being conducted. 

The third change proposes the deletion of the limitations relating to the prep- 
aration, display, and distribution of exhibits and motion and sound pictures. 
This change is for the purpose of simplifving and shortening the wording of the 
item. The amounts obligated for motion pictures and exhibits would continue 
to be reflected separatelv in the schedule of obligations by activities. 

The fourth change deletes the provision authorizing the transfer of additional 
funds for the preparation and display of motion pictures and exhibits. This 
language is no longer necessary since motion picture and exhibit work is now 
performed under the Working Capital Fund and regular reimbursement 
procedures, 
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Senator Youne. Mr. Webster, you are the Director of Information, 
Office of Information? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Your budget for fiscal year 1953 was $1,251,201, 
and the revised budget for 19! 54 is $1,080,000; is that correct? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Wesster. I have a few opening remarks that I would like 
to make. 
Senator Youne. You may proceed. 















FUNCTION OFFICE OF INFORMATION 





OF 











Mr. Wesster. In general the Office of Information is the central 
office of issuance where all information statements of Depart- 
ment, whatever the nature, are issued. In other words, it is a sort 
of central control office. 

Senator Young. What is the nature of the information? 

Mr. Wesster. The nature of the information ranges all the way 
from technical bulletins and reports to farmers’ bulletins, popular 
leaflets, press releases, radio releases, and radio broadcasts, motion 
pictures, exhibits, publications such as the Yearbook of Agriculture, 
in fact, the whole range of transferring information from the Depart- 
ment to the farmers and to the general public. 

Senator Younac. What is this $1,080,000, what does it cover? 
It does not cover printing, does it? 

Mr. Wesster. It covers printing of Farmers’ Bulletins and of the 
Yearbook of Agriculture, the Secretary’s annual report, and a few 
other miscellaneous things. 

















PERSONNEL AND MOTOR VEHICLES 








Senator Youna. The rest is personnel? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, of the appropriation 45 percent is for printing 
and the rest is for salaries and expenses 

Senator Youne. How many pe ople do you have employed? 

Mr. Werster. The current year’s budget provides for 116 man- 
years, and the 1954 budget calls for 114, a reduction of 2. 

Senator Youne. All employed in Washington? 

Mr. Wesster. All employed in Washington. 

Senator Younc. How many automobiles do you have? 

Mr. Wesster. We have no passenger automobiles. We have 
several trucks which our motion-picture crews use. 

Senator Younc. How many of them? 

Mr. McCormick. Nine, including one larger truck in the exhibit 
service which moves the exhibits to the railroad from the exhibit 
office. 















USE OF MOTION PICTURES 














Senator Youne. What do you do with the moving pictures? 
Mr. Wesster. Our motion pictures, Mr. Chairman, are agricultural, 
educational motion pictures. They are produced for the various 
bureaus of the Department to support the work they are carrying on. 
For example, a good many of the films are for the Forest Service and 
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are related to forest-fire fighting, forest-fire prevention. We made one 
for the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine on stem rust, an 
educational film for that campaign. 

Senator Youne. Do you show those films throughout the various 
places in the United States? 

Mr. Wesster. Our distribution on those is done cooperatively with 
the States. We have an arrangement with 75 film libraries, which 
includes all the State extension services and in some cases the Stat« 
university or other institution. We place prints of the films we pro- 
duce in those libraries and from then on they do the distribution. 

Senator Youne. What do you do with these trucks? 

Mr. Wesster. They are used in production. In other words, they 
are used in making pictures such as the film on stem rust; the people 
who take the film have to travel out in the wheat country, they have 
to go from one point to another and the equipment is heavy, and it 
just takes that equipment to get them around. 

Senator Younae. To transport them? 

Mr. Wessrer. That is right, in the production of the film. 


TELEVISION WORK 


Senator Young. Do you have a television program? 

Mr. Wesster. No. We are doing some television research under 
the Research and Marketing Act. The only increase we have is for 
television, which I want to discuss in detail a little later unless you 
want me to take it now. 

Senator Youne. Why not discuss it now? 

Mr. Wessrter. I have a chart which summarizes our increases and 
decreases. 

We are asking for an increase of $40,000 for television. I want 
to point out that this is not a net increase, but it is offset by a similar 
reduction in the exhibit service. In other words, you reduce our 
exhibit service by $40,000 plus, and you would increase the television 
by $40,000. 

Senator Youne. How much did you have for television last year? 

Mr. Wesster. None. This would be a new activity in this 
appropriation. 

The reason that we are asking for these television funds is that we 
are getting a great many requests from the agricultural people through- 
out the country for help in working up and handling their television 
and also for materials. There is a very heavy demand for motion- 
picture film which they can use on their programs. 

At the present time there are 152 operating television stations in 
the country. There are between 50 and 60 farm programs. These 
are on television stations where there are actual programs which are 
produced for the benefit of farmers, something like the Farm and 
Home Hour and various programs on the radio. Those people keep 
writing us and asking, “Have you anything that we can use in our 
television program? Do you have photographs of any work that 
you are doing, or do you have motion-picture film of new processes 
or new equipment or new ways of applying fertilizer?” or whatever 
the subject may be. 

We have not had any resources to take care of that particular 
function so that we have this request in this appropriation. As I say 
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it is not a net increase, but it is offset by a reduction in our exhibits. 

Senator Young. What would you do with this $40,000? Would 
that be spent for salaries? 

Mr. WessterR. We would divide it roughly in half. About $20,000 
would be for the salaries of 4 people, and the other half would be for 
materials. Television is a little move expensive as a medium than 
radio. In radio you can write a script or put it in words, and you 

e through with it. In television it has to be something you can see, 
ai it has to be suse eptible to animation, or it has to be graphic, and 
ve find it takes more money than radio. Roughly half of it would 
be used for motion-picture footage, still photos, some art, chart work 

nd other visual productions. 

Senator Young. Do you have a small chart like that? 

Mr. Werster. Yes. This is adapted, | believe, from the table in 
the notes, Mr. Chairman. We can reproduce this for use in the record. 
Senator YounG. I wish you would. 

Mr. WessteEr. Yes, sir. 
The information requested follows:) 


Budget for 1954 


Increase (+) or de- 





Project | * erease (—) com- a. — 
pared with 1953 a 
jeneral administration __. - jinn Taio ; — $849 $29, 000 
Business service... winmeeaiaiiaasts - . 7 atienaia —4, 139 53, 000 
{+$48, 799) 
PUDTIGRCNIIG deste ett cineeh ce gunectcameneteder . a lor eh ~76, 915 482,014 
14 } 

Special reports eel j ‘ —82, 681 282, 000 
chibits : oe —40, 135 62, 000 
tadio rn ’ —1, ORS 33, 000 
lelevision - +40, 000 40, 000 
Press ; —&83 46, 000 
Motion pictures. .--- —4, 511 69, 000 
Total..... —171, 201 1, 096, 014 


TOTAL TELEVISION SETS 


Senator Youne. How many farm homes do you estimate have 
television sets? 

Mr. WessTeER. It is a little hard to say how many farms have it. I 
have some figures on total television sets. In the country today the 
estimate is between 22 million and 23 million sets. We have a chart 
which shows existing stations which will give you a general idea. 

This [indicating chart] shows the 152 stations where there are now 
television stations operating. The ones with the red circles around 
them represent the stations where there are farm programs. They 
represent a potential demand upon the Department of Agriculture for 
information that they can use just as the farm magazines throughout 
the country look to the Department for information that they can 
use in their particular way. 

Now there are 152 stations operating. Permits have been granted 
for the construction I believe of 260 more, including practically every 
State. There have been several, for example, in North Dakota. The 
record I have shows that 2 permits have been granted for Bismarck 
and 2 for Minot, N. Dak. You can duplicate that almost anywhere in 
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the country. Probably by the end of the fiscal year 1954 there will 
be twice as many stations operating, and we feel that as more stations 
come they will be in the smaller centers, they will be in areas where 
there is more of an agricultural interest than in the places where 
stations were first established. If we are going to see that the farmers 
who are watching television are getting agricultural information, we 
have to do something about it. 

I should point out that this activity would be in very close coopera- 
tion with the State colleges. A good many of the farm television 
programs are being carried on by State extension people and State 
college people. In many instances our material would be available 
to them for use in connection with their programs. 

At the present time, as I mentioned, there are about 22 million sets 
We estimate that a year from now there will be probably 35 million 
receiving sets. ‘Today 85 million people are seeing television. By 
July 1, 1954, there will probably be over 134 million people viewing 
television. That is based on an estimate of about 3.8 people per set. 
POTENTIAL TELEVISION COVERAGE 
We have another chart we might show very quickly, Mr. Chairman, 
which indicates the potential coverage of television in this country 
Now this represents about 2,000 stations which the Federal Com- 
munications Commission indicates may be the ultimate television 
pattern of the country. In other words, there are going to be very 
few places in the country where a farmer cannot put up an aerial and 
get a program. We feel that we are about in the same position with 
television that we were with radio in the 1920’s. At about the time 
radio work started in the Department in 1926, very few had radio 
sets, and some had battery sets, and people said, ‘‘Farmers are not 
going to have any radios.” 


FARM 





RADIO 





DEVELOPMENT 




















The Congress at that time authorized the Department to go ahead 
with setting up a small radio service. ‘Today you have radios every- 
where. It is one of the important means for farmers to get informa- 
tion on markets, weather, news, or research. We feel that certainly 
we have had a part in the Department of Agriculture in working 
through the years in developing that radio work. There is a great 
deal of radio work done by county agents. A county agent will have 
a weekly program, sometimes they have a daily program, Through 
the years the De partment has carried on a good deal of training 
work with the Extension Service. 

In other words, there are a few techniques in the handling of radio 
that we have learned, and we have worked with the State people and 
county agents. 

Senator Youna. Could we see the first chart again? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes. 


Senator Youna. You have a sizable increase in business service? 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wesster. No, sir; we have a decrease in business service. We 
have a decrease in every project which we are currently carrying on 
this year. We are asking for less money for 1954. There is this one 
increase that I mentioned, which is offset by the decrease. In other 
words, the one increase is in a field which we are not operating in now 

all. 

Senator Youne. What kind of program do you have under business 
service? 

Mr. Wesster. The business service is our administrative office 
that takes care of the personnel, budget and accounting work, and the 
mails, files, and messenger services and things of that kind. In other 
words, it is the internal administrative operation. It is the ad- 
ministrative work that goes with carrying on all of these other 
activities. 

SPECIAL REPORTS DIVISION 


Senator Youna. What reports come under the title of special 
ports? 

Mr. Wessrer. Special reports is primarily the Yearbook of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary’s annual report and some miscellaneous 
writing which affects, say, several bureaus of the Department, overall 
materials. Primarily it is those two. 

Senator Youna. How will they absorb that cut of $82,681? 


REDUCTION IN YEARBOOK 


Mr. Wesster. The cut in this will be absorbed by a cut in the size 
of the Yearbook of Agriculture, a reduction of $65,000 in printing costs 
for that and a further reduction in the publication Family Fare, which 
is the so-called cookbook. That reduction will be $16,000, so that plus 
some minor miscellaneous reductions will make up the total. The 
result will be that the yearbook next year will be several hundred 
pages smaller than it has been up to this time; it will be something 
over 500 pages and currently it has been running between 800 and 
YOO pages. 

PRESS SERVICES 


Senator Young. Will you explain that item entitled “ Press’’? 

Mr. Wesstrer. The Press Service is the office where all public state- 
ments which are made available to newspapers from the Department 
of Agriculture are issued. It is a central office where whatever the 
press statement may be, any announcement the Department is making, 
reports on new research, the price reports and the crop reports, the 
dairy situation, the wheat situation, the whole series of materials which 
the Departme nt issues, is made available from day to day through this 
Press Service. 

It is a small office, but it is the one central point in the Department 
where the press can get information. I might add that a good many 
other people come also to obtain the latest statements of the 
Department. 

Senator Youna. Do you have anything further? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Wesster. Just this one point, Mr. Chairman. While we are 
offering up these reductions, we are having a very heavy demand on 
us to do more information work. We feel a little apprehensive that 
we are not going to be able to carry out a good many of the recom- 
mendations that many of the advisory committees have been making 
to the Secretary. As you know, the Secretary relies on advisory 
groups and has brought in many of them. We went through their 


recommendations the other day, and they almost uniformly recom- 
mend more information work. 

Senator Young. Under what item is that? 

Mr. Wesster. You mean where would it come here? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Wesster. I think it would go across the board. 

Senator YounGc. Do you want to put out more information on the 
work of the advisory committees? 

Mr. Wesster. Not on the work of the advisory committees. The 
advisory committees come in and meet with the Secretary and look 
for the problems, and they make recommendations. 

Senator Young. How will their work increase this budget? 

Mr. Wesster. It cannot increase this budget, but they are asking 
the Department to do more of the sort of thing that this budget is 


set up to do. For example, the Wheat Advisory Committee report 
said: 


The committee recommends that adequate education work be carried out to 
see that all individual farmers are fully informed as to the present status of the 
wheat situation and the future outlook. 

The Corn Committee said almost the same thing. 

Senator Youne. What do they want done that has not been done 
in the past? 

Mr. Wesster. I think I could take the Livestock Advisory recom- 
mendation to answer that one. They were concerned with the beef 
problem. The committee suggested as follows: 

The Department of Agriculture increase its informational and promotional 
program by way of press, newspapers, radio, television, and all other means at its 
disposal in order to bring the facts about the supply and demand for beef to the 
attention of the consuming public. 

I am not sure that I could answer what they want us to do that we 
have not been doing in the past, probably just more of it. We have 
this situation in the Department of Agriculture where you have 
research which is carried on, and I think we do a pretty good job of 
reporting that. Sometimes it may be a pretty thick report when it 
comes out, but there at least is a report on what has been done. I 
think what these people want done is to take those reports and get 
them out in shorter form and in different ways so that people will 
know about them without having to read the full report. 

A good many of these committees said, ‘‘You should have shorter 
publications; they should be simpler, and do not give us such long 
ones.” I think they want us to get more material that the farm 
magazines or that the radio people can use. 

Senator Youna. I suppose that would entail some information that 
is adverse to farmers’ interests, at least that has been my observation. 
It would be just as well if some of the reports from the advisory com- 
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mittees were not printed. I am not too impressed with some of their 
personnel or their work either. 

Mr. Wesster. Well, Mr. Chairman, my work is to report what is 
done to carry out the programs which are developed. 

Senator Youne. I think you have enough money for that purpose. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS 


Who do you distribute these publications to? Do you want to 
make a summary of that? 

Mr. Wesstsr. I can give you the distribution on our publications 
in the last year. Roughly we distributed last year about 38 million 
publications. About 4 million of those were farmers’ bulletins 
distributed by the extension Service; about 5 million were bulletins 
distributed in response to requests which came from constituents of 
Members of Congress, and most of the others were distributed in 
connection with the operating programs. For instance, if the ACP 
people in a program in the county would want a leaflet in the hands of 
every farmer about the program this year or the Forest Service or the 
other agencies distributed leaflets in connection with their work. 

Senator YounG. What percentage of your bulletins or publications 
go to farmers and nonfarmers? Do you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Wesster. No, I have never had a breakdown of it. I think 
predominantly it goes to farmers. 

Senator Youna. In your justifications you have a statement here, 
‘All the publications, 38,704,489; farmers’ bulletins, 9,048,460?” 

Mr. Wesster. That is right. 

Senator Youna. Does that imply that thirty-eight-odd million are 
published altogether and that only 9 million of those are farmers’ 
bulletins? 

VARIETY OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Wesster. Yes; the publications in the Department, Mr. 
Chairman, are of a wide variety. I can list a few of the series that 
we have to indicate the diversity of that. We have agricultural 
handbooks, we have information bulletins, agricultural statistics, 
bibliographical bulletins, circulars, experiment station bulletins, and 
reports, farmers’ bulletins, home and garden bulletins (which are very 
similar to the farmers’ bulletins), leaflets, marketing research reports, 
plant inventories, program aids, soil surveys, statistical bulletins, 
technical bulletins, yearbook and separates. That will give you an 
idea. It is broken down into different types for specialized uses. 

Senator Youne. Would these figures here indicate that only about 
a fourth of these bulletins are going to farmers and the rest to other 
groups? 

Mr. Wessrer. Oh, no; I think the big bulk of them are going to 
farmers. 

Senator Youna. The reason I am asking this question is that you 
read big headlines in the papers and in national publications that no 
good American wants asubsidy. Anything that we appropriate under 
this program is looked upon as a subsidy to agriculture. If more of 
the service under the Department of Agriculture is going to people 
other than farmers, I would like to have you show that. 

Mr. Wesrster. I would like to submit a breakdown of that, but I 
would think that out of the total that three-fourths or more would 
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be going to farmers. All these program aids, for instance, go to 
farmers. ACP will print several millions in connection with a certain 
program. Those obviously are going almost wholly to farmers. The 
Soil Conservation printing will be going to farmers, and a good deal 
of Forest Service would be reaching farmers. 

Another indication is that in the demands that come to us through 
Members of Congress, we get a great many more requests from 
Members in the agricultural areas than we do from those in the cities 

One of these series is what we call the program-aid series, which is 
the type of publications the agencies use in their work with farmers. 
We printed between 18 and 19 million copies last year. Those are 
not printed out of this appropriation, Mr. C hairman, but the figures 
on the distribution are maintained in this office. Our distribution is 
primarily that of the farmers’ bulletins and the leaflets. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Distribution of U. S. Department of Agriculture publications by major categories 
during fiscal year 1952 


Number | Number of 
of pub copies dis Principal distribution to 
lications | tributed 


I. Farmers’ bulletins, leaf 664 | 11,438,772 | Farmers, homemakers, and urban residents throug! 
lets, home and garden Members of Congress, State extension worker 
bulletins, and other } and in reply to correspondence addressed to t! 

ilar publication | Department of Agriculture 
Research and technical j 22.3 Scientists and research workers in State and } 
publications | eral agricultural experiment stations, State agri- 
| cultural colleges, and industry 
Administrative | | 78,486 | Department employees for instruction and infor 
mation 
’, Program aids : 19, 173, 525 | Farmers and others to secure maximum cooper 
} tion in carrying out authorized programs of t 

Department in soil, water and forest conserva 

tion, livestock and crop-disease control, insec 

control, ete. 

’. Periodicals | 

(A) Agricultural sit- | ; 3, 194,000 | Crop reporters, State statisticians, and extensior 
1ation workers 
B) Other  periodi 36 1, 401, 220 | Department employees, extension workers, cooper 
cals ators, and others interested in specific program 
Statistical si | 5 55, 941 | Land-grant college and industry specialists co 
cerned with production, marketing, etc., of agri 
cultural products 

Other, legal, ete....... 26 | 2,540,159 | Organizations and individuals concerned witt 

reenlatory and other required Department 

actions, 





Senator Youne. Do you have anything more? 
Mr. Wesster. No, sir. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wesster. Thank you, sir. 
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RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CriticAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; DR. K. S. 
QUISENBERRY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT IN- 
DUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; DR. 
GEORGE W. IRVING, JR., ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; FREDERICK D. 
BATES, CHIEF, CHEMICALS AND RUBBER DIVISION, MUNI- 
TIONS BOARD; LESTER DUTT, COMMODITY ADVISER, MUNI- 
TIONS BOARD; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL 
OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AND 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of July 23, 1946, in 
section 7 (b), authorizes and directs the Department of Agriculture to make 
scientific, technologic, and economic investigations of the feasibility of developing 
domestic sources of supplies of any agricultural material or substitutes for such 
materials determined by the Munitions Board to be strategic and critical. This 
appropriation is for the purpose of enabling the Department to carry out its 
responsibilities under that act. 

This program is administered by the Agricultural Research Administrator. 
The Munitions Board, however, recommends or approves investigations to be 
undertaken. Funds are allotted to those research agencies of the Department 
which are best equipped to carry out the investigations required. 

Investigations are at present being conducted on rubber, tannin, vegetable 
fats and oils, and materials for cordage. 

Appropriated funds: 


Appropriated, 1953 _ $600, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 _ 439. 500 


RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


Appropriation Act, 1953, and base for 1954 $600, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954_ - -- 139, 500 


Decrease _ _ . ; ; 160. 500 
SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1954 


Decrease due to elimination of processing research in connection with 
the domestie production of natural rubber _- 117, 300 
Decrease in production research on canaigre 3, 500 
Decrease due to elimination of work on substitutes for strategic end 
uses of castor oil t : 
To intensify production research on fiber plants, particularly on kenaf 
as a substitute for jute buch. Jima’ ‘ 23, 300 


63, 000 


Project statement 


Project 1952 


Research on domestic production of natural | 
rubber 4 $222, 320 $225, 300 
Investigations of domestic production of | 
vegetable tannins 
Investigations on vegetable fats and oils 
Investigations on fiber plants 
Jnobligated balance. --.--....--. 


80, 828 | 107, 500 
182, 005 179, 000 
65, 537 88, 200 | 
28, 110 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
aan 


578, 800 | 600, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate - -_-.-- 
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4 net decrease of $160,500 consisting of: 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 





INCREASES 





AND 





DECREASES 





1954 


(1) A decrease of $117,300 under the project ‘‘Research on domestie productio 


of natural rubber 


of 
Eli 


to eliminate work on the development of methods for extracti: 
of rubber from the guayule plant and deresination of the resulting product (Burea 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry). 


mination of processing research.—This decrease will eliminate that pha 


of the guayule rubber program devoted to the development of improved meth 


of extraction and of deresination to produce high-grade natural rubber 


evaluation of such rubber in comparison with Hevea rubber. 


Thi 


, and t 


research has resulted in the development of methods for extraction 


guayule rubber from the freshly harvested shrub and for deresination of t 


resinous guayule so extracted. 
equal to Hevea rubber for use in carcass construction of large transport. ti: 

nthetic rubber has not proved practical. 
extraction and deresination represent a potent 
1 economic basis, large quantitie 


where 


On al 
studie 
ust 


at some future time on a pilot-plant scale, 
for by product resins to reduce costs. 


It has also demonstrated 


ially 
of high-grade 


that this 


Whether these 
useful method for producir 
guayule rubber would re 
including 


studies 


rubber wa 


I 


methods 


ull 
to deve 


Because of the currently favorable situation of the natural rubber stockpile, 


is planned to close out this research in as orderly a manner as possible before t 
end of fiscal year 1953. All research results to date would be recorded a 
preserved 

Continuation of production research (Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, ar 


Agricultural Engineering). 


breeding material. 


program through fiscal vear 1954. 


With guayule it is possible through the use of known breeding techniques t 
develop plants which produce seeds asexually without true crossing (that is 


apomixis). 


the seed is borne 


In order that the most promising disease-resist 
hybrids which have been developed during the past few years by the researc 
program may be preserved in standby plantings, it is necessary to stabilize th« 
Such stabilization can be attained by continuing the breeding 





al 


b 











These seeds produce plants genetically identical to those on which 


The development of such asexual plants, which can be accom 


plished by the end of fiscal year 1954, is highly essential to the preservation 
standby of the new hybrid strains and present breeding stocks. 

Since many of the strains of highest rubber content are not disease-resistant 
they would be lost if planted in standby only in Texas where disease is prevalent 


Therefore, standby 
Texas and Califor 


valuable for imparting high vield and other desirable characteristics. 


vear 1954 


plantings 
9 


plantings of breeding material would be maintained in bot 
The breeding stock to be held in California would also b: 


After fisca 


a small sum would need to be continued for observation of these field 


Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural ngineering 


This 


decrease 


is possible due to a determination that current 


A decrease of $3,500 under the project ‘Investigations of domestic produ: 
tion of vegetable tannins” to curtail production of canaigre plantings (Bureau of 


plantings 


canaigre will furnish sufficient material for conducting pilot-plant scale investiga 


tions on 


the 


extraction of tannin from canaigre roots. 


Therefore, the additional 


plantings in Arizona contemplated during the fall of 1953 will not be required 


Three thousand five hundred dollars was budgeted for such plantings. 
A decrease of $63,000 under the project “Investigations on vegetable fat 
to eliminate work on finding replacements for strategic end uses of 


(3) 
and oils,”’ 
castor oil 


Research on the development from plentifully available domestic raw materials 


Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry). 


of replacements for certain end uses of strategic castor oil was undertaken at the 


request of the Munitions Board in fiscal year 1952 as part of a concerted effort to 
assure our national defense sufficiency with respect to this imported oil and needed 
The program has been so productive that the 
results already accomplished, which will be further developed during fiscal year 
1953, together with the currently favorable outlook for domestic castor bean 


chemicals that are derived from it. 


production, have led the Munitions Board to conclude that it will be unnecessary 
to continue Federal research on castor oil replacements beyond fiscal year 1953 


(4 


Need for increase. 


An increase of $23,300, under the project 
for intensifying production research on fiber plants, particularly on kenaf as a 
substitute for jute (Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering). 


-The Munitions Board has recommended that the Depart- 
ment expand its research on fiber plants, particularly kenaf which is a jute sub- 


“Investigations on fiber plants,” 
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itute, so that the United States will be in a position to increase the producti 

naf fiber quickly to meet essential civilian and military needs in a war emerg: 

me kenaf is being produced now on a commerical scale; however, the 
juction practices, and processing methods need 
tisfactory yields and reduce production and proce if costs. 

rhe United States obtains approximately 95 percent of its supply of j 

products from Pakistan and India Approximately 250,000 shor 
fabrics (chiefly burlap) are imported ennually from India, and in 
roximately 60,000 tons of raw jute are used in domesti lanufact 

Production research on kenaf is closely related to the kenaf p luct 

lucted by the Production and Marketing Administration starting 
1951 at the request of the Munitions Board Chis program ws 
suse of a shortage of cordage fiber, jute, and burlap, and t 

e commodity, and is financed under the Defense Product 
er an expanded program, contracts were made for t 

of kenaf fiber in the Western Hemisphere. It i 
vent of the fiber is being produced in Florida 

During the fiscal year 1952 approximately $5,000 was used to initiate researc} 

the agronomic phases and breeding of kenaf to help meet the needs of the 

panding production program. An increase of $22,200 for fiscal year 1953 

g used to work on disease problems and to initiate some research on thi 

elopment and improvement of equipment, especially for kenaf harvesting 

meet the needs of the rapidly expanding production program, the reseal 

yuld be expanded to provide for (1) improvement of fiber retting and processir 
juipment and methods, and (2) fiber tests to guide the breeding, selecti 
production and processing research. 

Plan of work, fiscal year 1954.—The engineering research would be concerned 
primarily with the improvement of equipment for handling, decorticating, and 
fiber processing. Equipment is being developed for the decortication of kenaf 
fibers, which involves the mechanical removal of the fiber from the rest of the 
plant structure. Research is needed, however, on removal of gum from the 
partially decorticated fibers by chemical and biological processes. This work 
would be valuable in improving quality of the finished product. 

Tests would be made of quality and tensile strength to help evaluate the 
production, breeding, and processing research and to develop improved testing 
techniques, that will accurately predict from small samples the fiber spinning 
quality required for large-scale commercial use as has been done with cotton fibers. 
Such tests are needed not only for kenaf, but also for sansevieria and other long- 
vegetable fibers. 

All of the work would be done in Florida where facilities for the expanded 
research are already available. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language for this item as 

follows (deleted matter enclosed in brackets 

For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary to carry out his responsibilities 
under section 7 (b) of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 
July 23, 1946 (50 U.S. C. 98f), [$600,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall 
be subject to applicable provisions contained in the item ‘Office of Administra- 
tor, Agricultural Research Administration’ ] $439,500.’ 

This change is for the purpose of deleting language included in the 1953 Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Act with reference to the applicability of the provisions 
contained under “Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricultural 
Research Administration” to this appropriation item which was included in a 
separate title (Title III, Special Activities) in the 1953 act. The 1954 budget 
carries this item along with all the other appropriations of the Agricultural 
Research Administration. Should this item again be separated from the appro- 
priations for the Agricultural Research Administration, the language proposed for 
deletion here should be restored. 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Youna. You are appearing on behalf of the budget for 
research on strategic and critical agricultural materials; is that right? 
Dr. CLarxson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Young. Your budget for fiscal year 1953 was $600,000 
and the revised budget is $439,500; is that right? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounGc. Do you have a statement? 

Dr. CLarxson. I would like to make a few remarks on this request 
if I may. 
Senator Youna. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


D;, CLarxson. This work is done by the Department under au- 
thority of section 7 (b) of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
piling Act of 1946. The Department is continuing, as it has in the 
past, to work on those projects that are recommended by the Muni- 
tions Board, and the present estimate is a reflection of that request 

We are working on 4 general lines, and we have changes in the 
estimates as compared with 1953 in each of those 4. I would lik 
to make just a few comments on each project. 

Senator Youne. This money is entirely for research? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir, entirely for research. 
GUAYULE Rt 


BBER PROGRAM 




























The first item is “Research on domestic production of natural 
rubber.”” We have been working on this project for about 5 years. 
The present budget is $225,300. We have requested for 1954 $108,000 
The work has been going on in two different lines. One is agronomic 
research seeking better varieties of the guayule plant, higher yielding 
plants. The other is better extraction of rubber and purification of 
the product. 

Senator Youne. Have we made much progress in developing rubber 
plants here? 
USE OF GUAYULE 


RUBBER IN 





TIRES 














Dr. CLtarkxson. The guayule plant holds a good deal of promise 
for a domestic source of natural rubber. The rubber from that plant 
after deresination and clarification does compare very favorably 
with imported Hevea rubber. We have had tests during the past 
year on the use of that rubber in the carcasses of tires and found them 
to hold up very well. 

Synthetic rubber does not perform satisfactorily in the carcasses 
of tires. That is one of the places where natural rubber is needed, 
and it is found that guayule will perform as well as the imported 
rubber. 

GUAYULE PRODUCTION 


RESEARCH 








Senator Young. You have developed better guayule plants? 

Dr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir. The research in that regard has been 
making considerable progress. The most important progress recently 
has been in hybrid crosses, resulting in a larger growing plant whereby 
about twice the amount of shrub can be produced. The latest crosses 
indicate about the same percentage of rubber throughout the shrub. 
So that if those crosses continue to show up as well as they have 
initially, the amount of rubber per acre of land could be doubled. 
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Senator YounG. How old does one of the plants have to be before 
it produces? 

Dr. Ctarkson. The best production is at about 5 years. That 
is when they reach their maximum. They can be harvested if the 
plants have been pushed by irrigation in 2 years, but the yield of 
rubber is a good deal less. We have been making some studies on the 
feasibility of cutting off the shrub and harvesting the top part of it 
and letting the roots regenerate, but whether or not that would give 
any greater yield over a given length of time is uncertain, 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF GUAYULE RUBBER 


Senator Youne. Do we have any rubber production from these 
plants now? 

Dr. CiarKson. There is none that I know of presently. There 
was a company that operated in Mexico, but it is my understanding 
that they are now out of business. Mr. Bates of the Munitions Board, 
may have something on that. 

Mr. Bates. I believe your statement is correct, 

Senator YounG. Some of them are grown experimentally, though 
are they not? 

Dr. Cuarkson. I believe the only experimentation that is going on 
is what is going on under this project. We have some plantings in 
Texas, but the main part of this work is done in California. 

Senator Youne. Are there any rubber companies doing research 
work in this field? 

Dr. Cuarkson. The rubber companies are very interested in the 
development under this project. They have taken the rubber that 
has been produced here and fabricated it in their plants to make 
experimental tires so that they can be tested for comparison with 
tires using natural rubber. We have some work of that kind going 
on now with airplane tires, and we hope to get a test on the usability 
of this rubber for the carcasses of airplane tires during the coming year. 


CHANGES IN SCOPE OF GUAYULE PROGRAM 


The budget contemplates terminating the work on rubber extrac- 
tion before the end of fiscal year 1953. It is contemplated that the 
agronomic work would continue through 1954 during which time 
the effort would be to get the higher yielding varieties set so they can 
be put in a standby condition. After that it would take a small 
amount of money to keep them in standby condition. ‘Then if this 
research had to be picked up at a later date, it would not be necessary 
to repeat research which has already been completed. 

Senator Younae. Your next item? 


TANNIN RESEARCH CANAIGRE 


Dr. Cuarxson. The next project is “Investigation of domestic 
production of vegetable tannins.’’ We have a very small change in 
that item. We are reducing the plantings of canaigre in Arizona. 
Those plantings are for a double purpose—one is to produce better 
yielding varieties and to improve the cultivation practices; the other 
is to produce a quantity of the dried roots for laboratory studies. 
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The tannin is extracted in the laboratory, the starches and sugars 
removed, and then that tannin is used both for experimental work in 
the laboratory and also now for some rather large-scale experimenta! 
tanning of leathers for military use that we hope will get under way 
during this coming year. ' 
CASTOR OIL 





The next item is “Investigations on vegetable fats and oils.’”’ That 
also has two phases. One is the development of the castor bean for 
farm production in the Midwest and the Far West. It is anticipated 
this phase will be continued in 1954 on the same level as this year 
The other phase, involving $63,000, represents work that has been 
done in the laboratories to find alternate domestic sources of oils 
that could be used in place of the end products of castor oil. The 
work in that regard has progressed very well and with the better 
national position with regard to castor oil supplies, it is anticipated 
that the $63,000 for this phase will be eliminated at the end of 1953 

Senator Youna. Are we still stockpiling castor oil, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. That is correct. 

Dr. Cuarxson. As regards the work with the growing of the castor 
bean in this country, we have had for the last 2 years approximately 
100,000 acres under cultivation, and that has gone along so well that 
it seemed unnecessary to continue further with this chemical research 
to obtain products from other oils. 

Senator Youne. Where does most of our castor-oil supply come 
from, what country? 

Mr. Bares. Brazil and India. Brazil is the main country. 

Senator Youne. What percentage? 

Mr. Bares. I would like Mr. Dutt to take that. 

Mr. Durr. About 70 percent of the world production of castor oil 
is in Brazil. The other 30 percent is divided pretty nearly among 
the other countries of the world. Nearly all of them can raise castor 
beans. The big proportion of the other 30 percent is now produced 
in India. 

Senator Youne. What was the other item? 


















FIBER PLANTS 





Dr. Ciarxson. The other item is “Investigations on fiber plants.” 
We have requested an increase of $23,300, which, added to the present 
$88,200, would give us a total of $111,500 for agronomic research on 
fiber plants that can be grown domestically to produce fibers of a type 
which we now import. 

KENAF 


The increase would be expended on our agronomic and engineeripg 
research on kenaf, a plant that produces a fiber very similar to jute. 
The jute products used in this country are imported almost entirely 
from India and Pakistan. We have had several years of experience 
with growing the kenaf plant in Florida as well as in Cuba and to a 
lesser extent in other countries of the Caribbean area. 

A year ago we had considerable trouble with it in Cuba and Florida 
because of a disease that attacked the plant. So a good deal of the 
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research effort this past year has been in an attempt to overcome the 
devastations of that disease. Pretty good progress has been made, so 
that it is not the threat that it was. 

This increase that is requested here is to be used mainly to improve 
the processing machinery. We find that is the great bottleneck in 
being able to produce this fiber in this country. 

We have Dr. Quisenberry here from the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. Perhaps he could elaborate a 
little on the need for improvements in mechanical processing of kenaf. 

Dr. QuisENBERRY. I believe, as Dr. Clarkson has said, the bottle- 
neck on the kenaf production is this matter of proper harvesting, 
decortication—getting the fiber out of the plant so that it is in usable 
condition, and so forth. We have made progress on some machines. 
Now we are trying to get a portable harvester to go through the field 
similar to a binder, which will make ribbons out of the stalks so that 
these can then be put into a device to extract the fiber without bringing 
so much trash, leaves, and so forth, in from the field. 


MUNITIONS BOARD’S RELATION TO RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator Young. Do the gentlemen from the Munitions Board want 
to make a statement at this point? 

Mr. Bates. The Munitions Board staff, Mr. Chairman, reviews 
the necessity for these programs each year, and we confer with the 
Department of Agriculture on the program required for the coming 
year. As a result of those conferences and reviews, the Department 
of Agriculture outlines a tentative program which we then go over 


again in the Munitions Board; and based on our final comments on 
that program, the Department of Agriculture prepares its budget 
proposals for the funds. 

We definitely support this budget as presented. 

Senator Youne. What was your budget request to the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. StruTrMANN. We requested $560,000. The difference between 
that and the amount allowed represented the closing out of the process- 
ing research on guayule. 

Senator Young. Anything further? 

Dr. CuarKkson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman, unless you have 
further questions. 

Senator Youna. I do not believe you should have any trouble with 
this budget. Thank you. 

Dr. CLarkxson. Thank you sir. 

Senator Youne. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Monday, May 4, 1953, 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May_5 


the subcom- 
1953.) 


? 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1954 


TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1953 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, 12: C7. 
The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Dworshak, Hayden, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ForREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ROMEO E. SHORT, DIRECTOR, FOREIGN AGRI- 
CULTURAL SERVICE; FRED J. ROSSITER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; RUDGER H. WALKER, AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; C. E. 
MICHELSON, HEAD, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


FoREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 

The Foreign Agricultural Service serves the interests of United States 
farmers by collecting facts and reporting conditions in foreign countries which 
affect the markets for American farm products. Through agricultural attachés 
serving in the Foreign Service of the United States, and to a lesser extent through 
a limited number of its own commodity specialists assigned abroad, the Office 
undertakes to maintain constant contact with foreign crop and livestock produc- 
tion, and with market-demand situations in all countries of the world where these 
conditions have an important bearing on United States markets. Information 
so gathered is analyzed, interpreted, and distributed to United States agricultural 
producers and to individuals and firms engaged in agricultural foreign trade. 
It is used also as background for those persons taking part in the planning of 
foreign programs in the agricultural field, such as technical-assistance programs, 
and various aspects of the defense program. It is likewise supplied to the Congress 
for use in the formulation of United States agricultural policy and to other agencies 
of the executive branch for use in the administration of programs related in any 
way to agriculture. 

The Office represents the Department of Agriculture in the negotiation and 
implementation of trade agreements and international commodity agreements, 
and on interagency and interdepartmental committees concerned with the foreign 
policies and programs of the United States in economic development and financial 
matters. Similarly this Office advises the Secretary on questions involving 
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foreign-trade policy, such as export subsidies, import and export restrictions 
tariffs and customs regulations. 

The Office also participates in the administration of the agricultural portion of 
the foreign assistance program (point 4) with funds provided under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951. This work involves: (1) The direction of training programs 
for foreign agricultural leaders, and (2) the provision of scientific and technical 
services to cooperating countries to aid in management of agricultural stations 
improve public service in agriculture, and conduct research projects. 

On November 30, 1952, employment totaled 563, of which 245 were outsid 
the continental United States. Of the total employment, 121 were chargeable t 
the appropriation for ‘“‘Salaries and expenses’’, and 442 to allocations from other 
agencies and accounts. 








Appropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1953 


$61; 
Revised budget estimate, 1954- 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation Act, 1953 ed ; $615, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 ss ;, , 876 


Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954_- 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 











Increase 








SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1954 











For checking the performance of foreign countries on agreements 
regarding imports of United States agricultural products, and for 
instituting action to obtain compliance, where necessary, including 
preparation for and participation in annual consultations on import 
restrictions and discriminations under the General Agreement on 

Tariffs and Trade__- +59, 876 


thn on PN Nr saline cepa iSeries vie ts oa ee de aa + oY, } 






Project statement 





; 1953 (esti- 19% revised 
> “ee Qno "reas 
Project 1952 mated) | Increase (estimated 




















1. International] agricultural trade $334, 406 $343, 244 +$59, 876 $403, 120 
2. Foreign production and consumption of agricultural } | 

products 262, 747 269, 880 ‘and ; 269, 880 
Unobligated balance ‘ 17, 847 












Total available or estimate 615, 000 613, 124 +59, 876 673, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 ib whdbiell sks +1, 876 
Total appropriation or estimate i : 615, 000 615, 000 


INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $59,876 under the project “‘International agricultural trade” 
for checking the performance of foreign countries on their agreements regarding 
imports of United States agricultural products, and for instituting action to obtain 
compliance, where necessary, including preparations for and participation in 
annual consultations on import restrictions and discriminations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Need for increase—The United States has reciprocal-trade agreements with most 
of the foreign countries that buy its agricultural products. Such agreements are 
currently in effect with 45 foreign countries—13 bilaterally and 32 under the 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). In these agreements, the 
United States reduces certain of its import duties on industrial and agricultural 
products in return for reductions in duties and trade restrictions of foreign 
countries. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service checks on performance under these agreements 
and on their impact on markets for United States agricultural products. Begin- 
ning in 1953 and extending through 1954, the GATT eonsultations call for intensi- 
fied activity in this field. The increasing number of countries involved in trade 
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agreements has enlarged the responsibilities of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
ich has been designated as the agency of the Department of Agriculture to 
llow tariff, trade-agreement legislation, and other governmental policies of 
reign countries to see that they do not discriminate against imports of United 
States agricultural products. When noncompliance by a foreign country is 
ind or suspected, efforts are directed toward the establishment of appropriate 
ympensatory action by the United States or correction of thé noncompliance 
tuation. The Office must prepare a detailed analysis and assemble proof of 
compliance for all agricultural items. To determine whether a foreign country 
loing its best to correct exchange difficulties, as the agreements require, complex 
omie and financial analysis is necessary. Part of the problem is to brin 

ar on other agencies in the United States Governmen:, as well as on inter- 

itional agencies, the foree of Agriculture’s interest in obtaining compliance 

Beginning in 1953, governments in the GATT are required annually to 

ntinuing restrictions or discrimination against foreign products Thi 

through consultations with participating governments. Cases must 
pared months in advance by the Office for use by United States representatives. 

s work, which must receive much greater emphasis in 1954, represents an 
isually heavy workload for the Office. 

Plan of work.—The proposed check on the compliance under foreign trad 
ements will require 7 fully qualified agricultural economists familiar 
‘national trade and financial policies, together with clerical assista 

follow the foreign trade and international financial conditions of the f 
embers of GATT. Two economists would be assigned to follow trade relat 
vith member countries of continental Europe, 2 with the British Comn 

ntries and 1 each to countries of the far eastern, the middle easter 

American areas. Checking compliance involves an extensive study of tl 
tatisties of foreign countries and will require the services of two clerks ir 
to the services of the economists. 


yr to 


Senator Youna. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Short, you are appearing on behalf of the budget for the 
Foreign Agricultural Service? 


Mr. SHort. That is correct. 

Senator Youna. The appropriation for this service in fiscal year 
1953 was $613,124, and the revised budget for fiscal 1954 is $673,000, 
is that right? 

Mr. Suort. That is correct. 

Senator Younac. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Suort. Yes, I have a statement. I thought I would file it 
for the record and save your time. 

Senator Youna. Do you wan to highlight it? 

Mr. Suort. Yes, I would like to make a brief statement on it 

Senator Youna. The statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SraTeEMENT OF R. E. SHort, Director, Fore1iGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


The Secretary of Agriculture, as you know, recently set up a new Foreign 
Agricultural Service within the Department and placed me in charge of it. The 
new organization replaces the former Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Instead of merely being a staff office, as formerly, the Secretary has made it one 
of the major units in the overall structure of the Department. 

I mention this because it indicates the intense interest being shown in foreign 
agricultural matters by the Department of Agriculture under Mr. Benson’s 
leadership. We feel that a strong, healthy agriculture is essential to our national 
welfare. Today’s declining exports show the need of alerting ourselves and of 
making vigorous efforts to maintain and expand our foreign markets for agricul- 
tural products. 

At every hand we are finding danger signals pointing to the declining agricul- 
tural export situation. Agricultural leaders across the Nation are alarmed at 
what is happening. Our farm exports this fiscal year are likely to total less than 
$3 billion, as compared with $4 billion in 1951-52. The decline in American 
foreign trade today is happening mostly in the field of agriculture. It is some- 
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thing that we are watching closely, and my office is charged with the double 
responsibility of keeping an eye on it and trying to do something about it 

While is is true that American agriculture produces to the greater extent for 
its home market, it is also true that its foreign markets are very, very important 
Our farms have been finding foreign markets for 40 percent or more of their 
production of wheat, rice, grain sorghum, and cotton. They have been exportir 
25 percent or more of their production of tobacco, lard, and prunes, and lar 
quantities of other important commodities, such as soybeans, raisins, citrus fruit, 
apples, and many others. 

Another way to show the significance of our foreign agricultural markets is to 
point out that last year they took the products of close to 55 million acres of « 
cropland. The painful adjustments in our agricultural production patterns 
that will be necessary if there is any significant and lasting dropoff in exports is 
obvious 

The agricultural export situation has direct and immediate significance t 
American farmers as individuals. Three out of five rice growers produce for 
export. Every third wheat grower produces for export. Every third cott 
grower produces for export One out of four tobacco growers produces for export 

lraditionally and practically, ours is an export agricultural economy. Acro 
our Nation—North, South, East, and West—we have modern farms, moder: 
machinery, and modern farmers that are able to turn out an amazing amount of 
food and fiber, far more than we need at home Most of the rest of the world 
is not so well blessed with agricultural productive capacity, and many countrie 


need the farm products that we are in position to export. It is our job in the 
Foreign Agricultural Service to try to aid American agriculture, in every wa 
we can, in moving these surpluses from our farms to foreign consumers in a way 


that is mutually satisfying 

One of my office associates recently wrote a report on the farm trade situation 
that he entitled “United States Agricultural Exports Are Big Business.’”’ He 
pointed out that our agricultural exports a year ago reached the total of $4 billior 
He and I have discussed the report since then and we have decided that onl, 
part of the story was told. The rest of it concerns the additional income that 
such exports create for the rest of the American economy. The purchase by 
foreign consumers of $4 billion worth of our agricultural commodities actually 
adds much more than that amount to our domestic economy. Extra incor 
accrues to everyone who has anything to do with those commodities, whether 
it is in the realm of finance, transportation, storage, or the many other services 
that are performed as those commodities are produced and then are moved from 
our farms to foreign buyers. 

Our national economy today has become so closely interwoven that increased 
or decreased production in any one part of it can set up chain reactions affecting 
many other parts. This is the situation with regard to holding onto our agri- 
cultural export markets. Our farmers need that income but, even more, our 
entire country needs the healthy stimulus to our economy that results fro 
expanding world trade 

There is no industry that is subject to shifts in production and distribution to 
the same degree as agriculture. ‘This is true both at home and abroad. It 
our responsibility in the Foreign Agricultural Service to keep a careful check 
on all trends affecting our agricultural exports, not only from the standpoint of 
competition but also increases or decreases in restrictive trade policies affecting 
our farm economy. This is very important information. We must be in posi 
tion to report our findings promptly to American farmers and trade groups so 
that they better know where they stand with regard to their foreign markets and 
can adjust production and trade programs accordingly. 

Those are the more immediate objectives of our office. We also have a major 
responsibility for helping out the Government’s longer-range work in the field of 
agricultural technical assistance. Funds for this work are appropriated to other 
agencies and transferred to the Department of Agriculture. We recruit and 
direct a great number of the agricultural technicians who are working in under- 


developed countries, helping them improve their agricultural economies. As we 
all know, there is a close relationship between an area’s economic status and its 
volume of trade. Last vear the United States sold, on the average, $18.49 worth 


of goods per person to the developed countries. By contrast, the United States 
sold less than $5 worth of goods per person to the underdeveloped countries. 
From the standpoint of both future markets and good international relations, | 
believe this technical assistance work of our office is one of our most important 
functions. 
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In both immediate and long-range international trade objectives, our office is 
harged with important responsibilities in developing the overall positions and 
policies of the Department of Agriculture. We recognize that what we can do in 
retaining and expanding our foreign trade in agricultural products will depend 
largely on what is the Nation’s overall foreign economic policy. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to be in position to support the President’s request for continuation of 
the Reciprocal Trades Agreements Act for another year and also the plan for a 
thorough study of our foreign economic policy by a commission representing the 
({dministration and the Congress. In the interests of American agriculture, we 
ire giving these programs our complete cooperation. 

We fully support the President’s message of April 7 to the Congress in which 

e asked for these programs. You recall how he pointed out that ‘‘The problem 
s far from simple. It is a complex of many features of our foreign and domestic 
programs. Our domestic economic policies cast their shadows upon nations far 
yond our borders. Conversely, our foreign economic policy has a direct impact 
ipon our domestic economy. We must make a careful study of these intricate 
lationships in order that we may chart a sound course for the Nation.” 

And he said further: ‘‘* * * our own trade policy as well as that of other 
countries should contribute to the highest possible level of trade on a basis that is 
profitable and equitable for all. The world must achieve an expanding trade, 
balanced at high levels, which will permit each nation to make its full contribution 

) the progress of the free world’s economy and to share fully the benefits of this 
progress. 

That message offered a challenge to this office that we intend to do our utmost 
to meet. 

It has been a pleasure to present this brief summary of the purposes of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. My associates and I will be glad to answer any 
request for more detailed information. 


Mr. Suort. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are very happy to 
have this privilege of presenting our position this morning op the 
subject appropriations. I want to advise the committee, 1 imagine 
most of you know, that the Secretary of Agriculture shortly after 


coming to the Department asked for a committee, headed by Fran 
Wilcox, to study the program and the organization of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. They made recommendations to the Secretary 
and his staff, and it was recommended to give this organization, due 
to the importance of its program, Secretary status, raise it to the level 
with the other important divisions of the Department of Agriculture 
and asked me to head it up early in March. 


PRODUCTION FOR FOREIGN MARKETS 


Of course agriculture in this country has been for a long time an 
export industry. We have some 50 to 60 million acres of crops in 
the past few years that have been produced for foreign markets, and 
of course that is a very important item, a sizable percentage of our 
total crops. 

Senator Youne. How much did you say? 

Mr. Suort. A sizable percentage, something in the neighborhood 
of 16 percent. Or course, that varies by crops. It so happens at 
the moment that 3 out of 5 rice growers are export producers, | 
out of every third cotton producer, every third wheat producer, 
every fourth tobacco producer is an export producer, and of course 
we have a lot of other export crops. 

The disturbing thing that happens and is happening which is of 
quite some concern to us—for instance, wheat exports are off this 
year, as compared to last year, some 17 percent. Cotton exports 
in this marketing year, as compared to a year ago, are off 51 percent; 
tobacco is off 32 percent. As an example of what is happening —of 


~o 
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course, we have some other crops that are up as compared to a yea 
ago, but the net result is that we are about 30 percent down as com 
pared to a year ago in dollar value. 

Senator Younc. Export of industrial goods has gone up? 

Mr. Suort. About the same as a year ago. Of course, the milita: 
tends to hold that up at the moment. ' 


TOTAL AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Our total agricultural exports last year amounted to some $4 billion 
Of course, that is more important to our economy even than “th: 
$4 billion would indicate, because it is that much more purchasin 
power; and, of course, the handling and shipping of that quantity o! 
goods is an important factor to our economy. 

Now, in thinking about what we might do in this new organization 
[ say ‘“‘new’’; reorganized status—we feel that we should put a lot 
more emphasis on marketing specialists. We have our peculia 
marketing problems by crops. Last year we had 3 full-time and 
part-time marketing men. With the approval of Congress, we plan 
to add to this staff of marketing specialists. 

We feel a great need for greater emphasis on sales; try to assis! 
foreign buyers of our products in this day of more or less Government 
regulated trade to give agriculture a better opportunity of getting 
our share of the dollars that do find themselves abroad. We hav 
had great technological development m agriculture since World Wai 
II, and we have improved the quality of our product, improved thé 
processing of many of our products and new techniques for utilization 
of many of our agricultural products are now known to us. We fee! 
that our customers abroad should be familiarized with these new 
techniques. 

We find that our foreign friends are very much interested in such 
a program and such information. American agriculture is probably 
one of the most rapidly changing industries we have in the United 
States, and the technological -progress that has taken place is aston- 
ishing. 

I merely mention that to say that we have many alternative uses 
for agricultural resources that we did not have 15 years ago. 


NEED FOR MARKETING INFORMATION 


Coming back to our shop now, what burden does that put on us? 
If we are to do our job properly in our department, we should have 
more prompt information as to the trends not only in food production 
but distribution in the world and demand and the type of products 
the world wants. We should have this marketing information current 
in order to be able to advise the farmers, not only the farmers of the 
country but the traders as well. 

Further, we should have this information, Mr. Chairman, in order 
that it could be included in our outlook information each year, not 
only as to potential domestic demand but also as to potential foreign 
demand. To the extent that we can sense trends in production and 
demand the better we can utilize our agricultural resources here to 
the best advantage. We are making every effort in our reorganization 
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effort to be prepared to do that kind of job. We think agriculture is 
entitled to it, and we feel we will fall down on our job if we do not 
furnish that to the agricultural industry. 


AGRICULTURE’S PART IN FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


We do feel further that agriculture has a tremendous stake in what 
the foreign economic policy of the United States is. While that does 
not become our primary responsibility, it does become our responsi- 
bility to take full advantage within the overall policies of this country 
in regard to trade in order that agriculture gets the greatest benefit 
from it. 

Now, in a general way, that is how we sense our responsibilities at 

ie moment. That is the kind of job we would like to get done. Of 
course, we know that there are many other things that we can do as a 
nation to help lead the world back toward freer trade or less restricted 
trade, let me say, as far as regulations are concerned, as far as state 
trading is concerned. We feel that we need representatives abroad 
to help potential importers of our products, working with our friendly 

‘vernments in opening up doors to provide an opportunity to get a 
fair break so far as agriculture is concerned 


BARTER ‘TRANSACTIONS 


Senator YounG. Yours is an important undertaking, and I think 
much can be accomplished. I think you are up agamst some very 
difficult, obstacles though. For example, is not much of the world 
trade involved in barter arrangements? 

Mr. Suorr. There is considerable. We are hopeful that that will 
be gradually reduced. 

Senator Younc. The trend is the other way, toward more barter 
deals, is it not? 

Mr. SHort. Since the war, I would say that is the case. We have 
engaged in some, of course, as you know, for strategic materials; but, 
to the extent that we can avoid that thing, we give hope and comfort 
to foreign trade on a private basis. We feel that is the dynamic force 
that we need to get greater trade. 


BILL TO AUTHORIZE BARTER TRANSACTIONS 


Senator Younc. Would it not strengthen your hand a little if the 
bill introduced by Senator Mundt and others to authorize $500 million 
in funds for barter transactions were passed? I realize that we do 
have authority in that field now, or the Commodity Credit Corpora 
tion has. 

Mr. Suortr. We have the authority. 

Senator Youna. If that bill passed, perhaps it would establish 
stronger policy in that direction. Would that 
position in dealing with other countries? 

Mr. SHort. I think it is our feeling that we have ample authority 
in that field to the extent that we have to engage in it by government 
to government, if it is a government-to-government deal, which we 
feel we ought to avoid except under these peculiar cireumstances: 
but, if we find that that is the only way we can get a certain percent 


a 
strengthen your 
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of business, then I feel we are justified. But, to the extent that w 
supplant through that sort of thing business that we might get other- 
wise, then [ think we ought to discourage barter because, to the 
extent that we enter into barter between governments, it can lead, of 
course, to more restricted trade rather than more trade. 

Senator Youna. If none of the countries used barter arrangements, 
maybe it would be an ideal situation, but I am wondering how we art 
going to hold our own with the rest of the world if we refrain from 
doing so while they continue. 

Mr. SHort. Qf course, we have considerable of that going on pri- 
vately where you have thre e-way trade on a barter basis. We cer- 
tainly ought to encourage our good traders to get out and take advan- 
tage of that. T hen as you state to the extent that we feel it necessary 
to maintain trade we can and should use the authority that we have. 

Senator Haypen. It looks to me, Mr. Chairman, as though every 
time our Government engages in a barter deal with another country, 
it just puts off the time when we ought to get back to freer and better 
private trading. 

Mr. Suort. Correct. 

Senator Haypren. You should only use it as a last resort. 


CONFERENCE WITH FOOD MINISTER OF HOLLAND 


Mr. Suort. We had a conference yesterday with the Food Minister 
of Holland, and we were very gratified to find that he thinks very 
strongly on this subject. He feels that we have to use our influence 
in the interest of normal trading, and he indicates that their country 
is doing so. Of course, we have to deal with conditions under which 
we find the world at the present time, but our efforts should be in 
the direction of freer private action and that that will be a stimulus 
in the interests of freer trade. 

Senator Youne. How are you going to get around the various 
price systems that the different countries have? We have what 
amounts to a two-price system for wheat. We have a domestic price 
and we have a lower price under the International Wheat Agreement. 
Canada has a two-price system under their wheat pool, and Argentina 
has several different prices for exports. Russia could have all the 
different prices it wanted and does have for exports. They can meet 
any competition no matter how low it is. When a country in need of 
wheat like Pakistan and wants a large quantity and cannot afford to 
pay much, obviously you will have to give it to them or loan them the 
money to buy it or give it to them at a greatly reduced price. 1 
think that is true of many countries that need wheat and cotton and 
other food. Personally I think with respect to some commodities 
that countries need badly to live on that we are going to have to have 
a two-price system. 

Mr. Suort. Of course, the commodity agreement approach is one 
that permits two-price system to work without difficulty as far as 
relationships are concerned so long as you live within the terms of the 
agreement. That is one of the things you can say on behalf of the 
commodity agreement approach such as the wheat program. 

Now as far as the multiple exchange rates such as Argentina has, I 
am advised that they have rates that vary from 5's pesos to 14 pesos 
for export purposes. That makes foreign trade difficult and to the 
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extent that we can influence against it, I think we should. We should 
encourage to the greatest possible extent the time when we can have 
convertibility of currency and stable economies. 

Of course, convertibility would assist a great deal in that direction. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Senator Ellender. 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Senator ELLENvER. I wonder if we can get to what the functions 
of this Foreign Agricultural Service are? As I understand, you more 
or less gather statistics from abroad, you analyze them and furnish 
them to the trade? 

Mr. Snort. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You also participate in our program of recipro- 
cal trade agreements? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. And the point 4 program? 

Mr. SuHortr. We have two primary departments. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I understand. You have no functions at all 
that would have to do with the sale or disposition of our products? 

Mr. Suorr. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. None at all? 

Mr. SHorr. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. Has your outfit been reorganized? 

Mr. Suortr. We are in the process of reorganizing now, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you waiting for the passage of the present 
Reorganization Act? 

Mr. Suort. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That can be done without it? 

Mr. SHort. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you mind telling us what the changes 
will be hereafter in contrast to what it was before this administration 
took over? Just highlight it for us. 

Mr. SHort. We are going to put much more emphasis on the com- 
modity approach. 

Senator ELLENDER. What does that mean, still with statistics? 

Mr. SHorr. No. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Dealing with statistics, that is all you do? 

Mr. SuHort. No; that is not all that we do. We have some special- 
ists in the field on, for instance, we have had a man on fruit and 
vegetables, 2 men on cotton, and 1 full-time man last year. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do they do? They try to find markets? 

Mr. SHorr. They try to find markets. 

Senator ELLENDER. Based on statistics you get from abroad? 

Mr. Suort. Sometimes they find new information and oppor- 
tunities. 

Senator ELLENpER. Is that not their method of operation? 

Mr. SHort. Also to make contact with foreign government officials 
in trying to release exchange controls and all that sort of thing to 
provide the means by which the trades may be effected if possible, 
you see. 

Senator Ertenper. Yes. Well, it is only advisory then as to what 
might be done, and you base this advice on information you gather 
and analyze? 
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Mr. SHort. That is right. 


Senator Exuenper. All right. Now how do you gather 
information? What do you depend on? 


your 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Mr. Suorr. We have agricultural attachés. 
Senator ELLENDER. Those are paid for by the State Departm: 
Mr. Suort. They are paid by the State Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. You obtain from them statistics which you 
turn analyze? 

Mr. Snort. Correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you any representatives of your oy 
abroad, if so, how many? 

Mr. Suort. We have at the present time four. 

Senator ELLeNpER. In the whole world? 

Mr. Suort. Marketing specialists; that is, of our own. Now 
have agricultural attachés 

Senator ELLENDER. Wait a minute, let us go into the four. Whe: 
do those four operate? 

Mr. SuHort. Fruit and vegetable man in Europe, cotton man 
Europe, and a tobacco man in Europe, and a cotton man in Asia. 

Senator ELLENDER. None in Italy? 

Mr. SHort. The ones in Europe cover the entire area. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the marketing. What other specialist 
do you have? 

Mr. Suort. That is the only specialists that we have in the field at 
the present time. 

Senator ELLenper. In other words, your group has only fou 
specialists that are paid out of this appropriation? 

Mr. Snort. These specialists are actually paid from funds 
transferred to our office from research and marketing funds and not 
from this salaries and expenses appropriation. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many other specialists are there that ar¢ 
sent abroad by other bureaus in the Department exclusive of what you 
might get from other agencies? 

Mr. Rossirmer. Fer gathering information, or do you mean for 
foot-and-mouth disease? 

Senator ELLENDmER. In any capacity. I just want to find out the 
extent to which there is duplication. 

Mr. SHort. We can furnish that information to the committee. 

Senator ELLenpER. The information I want now does not concern 
any representatives you might have abroad by virtue of point 4 or 
some other department. 

(The information requested appears on pp. 849-851.) 








WORK UNDER ALLOTMENTS 





\ND OTHER FUNDS 
Senator ELLENDER. I notice here on page 450 that last year—if I 
am wrong let me know—you obtained funds from various sources. 
What is the total amount? 


Mr. Suort. Dr. Walker might comment on that. 
Senator ELLENpER. I notice in the column ‘Obligations,’ obliga- 
tions $6,502,386, and for 1953 estimated obligations $6,752,415. 
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\ir. SHort. That is the total including the technical assistance 
oTam. 
senator ELLENDER. Now all of that is under your jurisdiction or 
| mean, for the year 1953? 
\ir. SHort. That is right. 
Senator ELLENDER. And is still under your jurisdiction and will be 
til June 30 of this year? 
\ir. Snort. That is right. 
senator ELLENDER. What services do you perform in that regard? 
\ir. SHort. I will ask Mr. Michelson to answer that question or 
Walker if you want to get into the field of technical assistance be- 
ise we have a lot of people abroad in technical assistance. 
Senator ELLENDER. I know; I want to find out the extent to which 
State Department has some, the extent to which you have some; 
at is, your agency, the extent to which the Agriculture Department 
as some, and the extent to which the United Nations has some of 
ch we furnish one-third of the expenses. 
\ir. SHortr. Dr. Walker? 





























TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM 








Mr. Watker. I‘can give you that information, Senator. The 
foreign Agricultural Service plays a major role in the technical 
ooperation program. 

Senator ELLENDER. In what respect? 

Mr. Waker. Point 4 in that respect. Funds appropriated to the 
(echnical Cooperation Administration, TCA, and also to the Mutual 
Security Administration, MSA, are allocated or transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture to employ technicians for service in foreign 
countries under the point 4 program. 

Senator ELLeENpER. All right. 

Mr. Waker. Also to cover the costs of foreign visitors and trainees 
that are brought to the United States for training programs. I can 
vive you the figures on those. 

Senator ELLENDER. I would like to know how much you spent on 
those two. 

Mr. Waker. Last year? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. Well, I mean for this year, ending 
June 30. 

Mr. Waker. Of this year? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Waker. Well, that will involve some estimates, as you under- 
stand, for the remainder of the year. I can tell you exactly how much 
we spent last year, June 30, 1952, and I also have the figures for 
estimates for this year. 





















FOREIGN VISITORS 






Senator ELLENDER. Give us what you spent last year then. 
Mr. Waker. First I shall talk about the training program, the 
handling of foreign visitors to this country. There were some 3,600 
of those which came from some 65 countries. The cost of maintaining 
those trainees is sponsored by MSA and also TCA, which was handled 
by the Department of Agriculture and amounted to $2,649,525 
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Senator ELLENDER. Was that to pay their expenses? 

Mr. Wacker. Sir? 

Senator ELLENDER. Was that to pay their expenses? 

Mr. Wacker. To pay all their expenses, yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. In order to handle that program, how ma 
people did you have employed under the outfit that we are now talki: 
about? 

Mr. Waker. 58.3 man-years to handle all of the trainee prog: 
in FAS. 

Senator ELLENpER. And you got your money for that from MS? 

Mr. Waker. That is right, and TCA. The domestic cost th 
was $301,596. I have a table here that can be inserted in the recor 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose you furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

(The table requested follows:) 


Mutual Security Act program (MSA-TCA), fiscal years 1952 and 1958 


Obligations 


Man- Man- Man- | Fisea 
years Amount years Amount years 


Foreign Agricultural Service training 
program 
Trainee maintenance 33 $1, 945, 189 
Domestic cost j : 3 174, 342 


Total 36, 2, 119, 531 


Economic and technical] assistance 
Field technicians 
Domestic cost 


Total 
Total, FAS_. 


Other Bureaus training program: 
Trainee maintenance 
Domestic cost 4 3 219, 658 


Economic and technical assistant 
Field technicians- 
Domestic cost. 


citi nid tae 
Total, other bureaus. -_- 3 219, 658 


Total, USDA 7 2, 339, 189 
Departmental recap training program 

Training maintenance 1, 945, 189 

Domestic cost 7 394, 000 


Total ‘ 2, 339, 189 
Economie and technical assistance 
9 


Field technicians. .- 2 2, 729, 49 
Domestic cost 7 587, 615 


Total 5 3, 317 


Total, USDA | 7 2, 339, 189 299. 4, 265, 
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tual Security Act program (MSA-TCA), fiscal years 1952 and 1958—Continued 


Authorizations received as of Mar. 31, 1953 


Fiscal year 1953 
— — Total authorized 


Man- Amount | M82-| 4 mount Man- 


Amour 
years years years Amount 


gn Agricultaral Service training 

gram 

rainee maintenance. -............- (429) $898, 730 ) A17,! , 516, 231 
yomestic cost....... al 39.9 213, 675 9, 57. ¢ 313, 575 


Total. -- : 2 1, 112, 405 717, 57.9 1, 829 
Economie and technical assistance 


Field technicians 
Domestic cost... 


Total, FAS...... as v. , 112, 405 
r Bureaus training program: 
l'rainee maintenance. .. 
Domestic cost- 
Economie and technical assistance: 
Field technicians 
Domestic cost . 
Total 
Total, other bureaus 
Total, USDA 
partmental recap training program: 
rraining maintenance 
Domestic cost 
Total_ 
Economic and technical assistance: 
Field technicians 
Domestic cost - 
Total... 


Total, USDA 
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Mutual Security Act program (MSA-TCA), fiscal years 1952 and 1958—Conti 


Estimated obligations 





Fiscal year 1953 


Man Man- Man- 
vears Amount year Amount years 





Foreign Agricultural Service train 
program 

Trainee maintenanct (1, 329)| $2, 498, 730 (681); $1, 679, 151 (2,010); $4 
Domestic cost : 213, 675 18. 0 99, 900 57.9 


















Total 









712 





405 79, O51 57.9 4,4 









Economic and technical assistance 
Field techniciar 265.9 3 832. 600 265.9 
Domestic cost 92. 6 550, 676 92.6 









Total 


Total 








Domestic cost 36.4 241, 967 23. 0 114, 300 50. 4 









Economic and technical assistance 


Field technician 45.7 $79, 127 45 
Domestic cos 7 1 













a] 58. 9 452, 451 58. 9 


lot 











Total, other t 


ureaus 6. 4 241, 967 81.9 566, 751 118.3 








otal, USDA 


Department u recap training program 
lraining maintenanc l 







329. 0 ? 498, 730 (681. ( , 679,151 | (2,010.0 
Domestic cost 76.3 455, 642 41.0 214, 200 117.3 












Total 





Economic and technical assistance 
Field technicians 311.6 


Domestic cost 


> 


211, 817 311.6 4,2 
624, 000 f 













Total 





4, 835, 817 417.4 4, 55 






Total, USDA > 76. 3 


2, 954, 372 458. 4 6, 729, 168 534. 7 1, OS 
















Senator ELLENDER. I do not want to go into any details, but | 
wish you would furnish for the record the amount of money that 
your agency has. 

Mr. Waker. We have it all here in detail. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose you put that in the record then. 
Mr. Waker. We would be glad to do that. 
















TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
Senator ELLENDER. What I would like to have in the record also 
is the number of people within your department or bureau that were 
maintained and paid for out of funds that you got from other sources 
Mr. Waker. Yes, we have that. As of April 1953, there were 
523 employees of this office paid for out of funds received from othe 
sources: 239 in continental United States, and 284 in the field. 
Senator ELLENpER. You are asking for only $673,000 to run the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, but in addition to that you have spent 
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the past or handled in the past as much as $6,752,415 for 1953, 
that is correct, is it not? 

ir. WALKER. Yes. May I add that the figure includes the costs 
of the technical-assistance phases of the program as of November 30. 
All the money to support that is transferred to the Department of 
Acriculture from the foreign-aid funds. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, if that is true then it will be much greater 
han this amount? 

\ir. WauKer. Oh, yes. 


TRANSFER FUNDS 


Senator Young. How much money do you expect to have trans- 
ferred from all sources? 

Mr. Waker. The total amount of mene y authorized to the 
Department of Agriculture for the entire fiscal year 1953, including 
the trainmg program, the employment of technicians in some 35 
countries, all aspects of it, is a total of $9,176,452. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why was that amount not put in your justifica- 

i here? Why did you limit it to $6,752,000 plus? 

Mr. Watker. Mr. Michelson? 

Mr. Micuetson. I might say, Senator, that that amount is closer 
to $6 million as of November 1952, and in fiscal year 1953 of course 
the figures quoted by Dr. Walker were up through March 31. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the $6,752,000 is not for the whole 
ear, that appearing on page 450 of the justification? 

Mr. Micuetson. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is for the whole year? 

Mr. Micuetson. That is not correct, Senator. Through November 
only. 

Senator ELLENDER. My question was, Why did you not put that 
whole amount there? You gave sources from which you obtained 
this money, and you evidently left some out. 

Mr. Micnetson. The way the authorizations are issued from the 
point 4 agencies, I think, is the answer to your question. They are 
sporadic and periodical, ‘and as of November only part of the funds 
and part of the authorizations had been received. There will be more 
to come in this fiscal year, we expect, and the tables on record were 
made up earlier in the year. 

Mr. Waker. Another phase to the question is this, Senator: 
The $6 million figure I believe covers the amount of moneys author- 
ized to the Foreign Agricultural Service, the one bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Now funds are also expended by other bureaus 
within the Department, and by the time you get all of the other 
bureaus added, then you come to the $9 million. The $6 million 
figure is the figure for only the Foreign Agricultural Service as of 
November. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 


BUREAUS PARTICIPATING IN POINT 4 PROGRAM 


Mr. Micuetson. There are about 8 or 10 other bureaus participat- 
ing in the point 4 program as well as the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
Senator ELLENpER. They get it from all departments, do they not? 
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Mr. Suort. Education—— 

Senator ELLENpER. I know. 

Mr. Waker. May I just make a further statement there? || 
the programs are authorized to the Foreign Agricultural Service and 
then certain activities are carried on for the Department of Agri- 
culture by different bureaus within the Department. 

Senator E.tenper. Within the Department? 

Mr. Waker. That is right. 

Senator E.tenper. And that is why you do not have the whole 
amount? 

Mr. Waker. We have the whole amount here. 

Senator ELLenper. I am talking about 

Mr. Waker. This green sheet covers only the amount authorized 
and obligated by the Foreign Agricultural Service itself, that figure 
is $6,752,415 as of November. 

Senator ELLenpER. Has any effort been made by any of you since 
you have taken office, Mr. Short, to try to centralize this thing 
instead of having it scattered all over the lot? Why should it not 
be centralized in some agency that handles TCA funds all over 
the world? 

Mr. Suort. The present committee is studying that whole thing 

Senator ELLeNpER. Have you been consulted yet? 


ELIMINATION OF DUPLICATION 


Mr. Snort. Yes, sir. We have made recommendations to the 
group, and I am sure that it is being sympathetically considered that 


there is great need for coordination of these activities and a need for 
elimination of duplication. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Right. 

Mr. SHort. And we are fully conscious of that. 

Senator Ettenper. That is why I am trying to develop it just to 
show that TCA as it were is scattered all over the lot, you have them 
in Commerce, Agriculture, and Lord knows where else. It strikes 
me if this program is to operate efficiently and without duplication, 
you will have to center it somewhere and not let every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry handle it. 

Mr. Sort. Right. There is one other point on that, Senator 
There are certain special services that TCA may ask for on a tem- 
porary basis. We do not feel that it is good business to have in our 
organization all the technical assistance that might be called on. So 
whenever they call on an agronomist or a salinity man or for an agri- 
cultural engineer or a forestry specialist for a peculiar job in an area 
that we feel it is much more economical to call on the Forestry Depart- 
ment for the Engineering Department or the Research people to 
furnish that individual for, say, a 2- or 3-month period to analyze 
that situation, find answers to that situation, and then go home. 

Senator ELLtenpER. Of course, the method that I would advise be 
followed is that all of that be handled through, let us say, TCA here 
in Washington or some similar agency instead of you, the Department 
of Agriculture having a bureau within your own bureau to supervise 
this. Why could you not simply say to TCA, “You need a good 
salinity man; all right, you pay the expense,’”’ and have him report 
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to TCA and not have him come back to Agriculture? Do you get 
the idea? 

Mr. Snort. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNDER. But the way it is now, as I understand it, you 
have in the Department of Agriculture a group of people who supervise 
the people you pay for through TCA funds when they are abroad 

Mr. Snort. Well, there are two ways of doing this, Senator. 

Senator ELLenper. | know that, but there should be one way of 
dong it. 

USE OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. SHorr. I want to make one little statement on it. I have 
been a recipient as a farmer of assistance through a land-grant college. 
We made tremendous progress in American agriculture, and at the 
present time we have only 11 percent of our labor supply employed 
in producing the food, feed, and fiber that enters intra- and inter-state 
commerce 

Through our land-grant college system and our Department of 

\vriculture we do have the technical competence, it seems to me, to 
properly advise on a technical assistance program. We have had a 
ecentralized program in the United States that has developed a 
narvelous agricultural production machine. Personally I feel that 
we should utilize the agricultural know-how that we have developed 
in this country in carrying on the agricultural side of our technical 
assistance program 

There is a psychological approach to this thing through our land- 
vrant college experiment stations and extension service, they have 
learned the technique of how to approach these problems and have in 


my opinion a competence in the field of agriculture, which is a highly 
specialized field today. Certainly | agree with you that we should 
coordinate these programs; we should consolidate if possible and 
coordinate the various international programs we have in the technical 
assistance field, and it may be just as important in other phases of our 
technical assistance program. 


POINT 4 PROGRAM IN IRAN 


Mr. Waker. May I add a brief statement to assure Senator 
Kllender that there is some order and system about the thing as it is 
now being handled? I would like to cite an example of the kind of 
situation I have reference to. In developing the point 4 program in 
Iran during recent months, they have cooperated with officials of the 
[ranian Government and have guided them in setting up an extension 
service within the Iranian Ministry of Agriculture. 

Then they requested a team of some 5 or 6 extension specialists to 
go to Iran and help train their personnel in extension methods, to 
teach them what an extension service is, how it should be organized. 
and how to actually operate it both on the national level and out in the 
local communities. The Department of Agriculture and the land- 
grant colleges in their extension service are the organizations here in 
the United States that have competence in that particular field, so 
the TCA authorized the Department of Agriculture to organize this 
team of extension specialists and to send them to Iran to carry on 
this project. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Under whose direction? 

Mr. Waker. Under the direction of the TCA man in Iran 
man who is employed by TCA as the Director. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Was there anybody in Washington in you); 
department to help them? 

Mr. Wacker. No. We give them the help they need, but we d 
direct them. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not have anyone within the Departn 
of Agriculture or within your own Bureau who supervises this? 

Mr. Wacker. No, not directly. We do this: It was our respo: 
bility to locate these men. We got some from the Extension Sery 
we got some from the State extension services, and we sent them 0 
there. As soon as they go over there, then they are under the dir: 
supervision of the TC A man who is over there, Mr. William E. Warn: 
It is through his organization that the work is carried on. If t] 
need assistance or help, they may write to us for that assistance, a) 
we send them that assistance. 

Senator ELtenpER. Do you get paid for that service? 

Mr. WaLKER. Yes, we get paid. 


rs’ 


STATE 





DEPARTMENT JURISDICTION 


Senator Younec. Who is TCA under, the State Department? 
Mr. Waker. TCA is the Technical Cooperation Administrati: 
in the State Department, commonly known as point 4. 

Senator Youne. Are they under State Department jurisdiction 
all foreign countries? 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Always? 

Mr. Waker. That is right. 

Senator Younc. You have $6,700,000 for these foreign servic: 
Do you have any offices in foreign countries to administer thi 
programs, or do you work with other agencies? 

Mr. Wacker. All the technical cooperation program is under th: 
administration of the man employed as Director in the country unde: 
the TCA. We do not maintain separate offices. We employ th 
people, send them over there and give them the technical backstopping 
they may need while they are on “the job. 

Senator Youne. Do you work with the agricultural attachés? 

Mr. Waker. The agricultural attachés are operating under this 
other part of the program that Mr. Short was talking about, and as 
I understand are employed actually by the State Department but 
carry on work for the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Senator YounG. Do you work with them? 

Mr. Snort. Oh, yes. The State Department requests and w: 
recommend men for agricultural attaché work. We have some 60 
out in the world in about 45 nations. Since 1939 those men ari 
employed by and the appropriation made by the State Department 
We request information from these men, we go through the Stat 
Department, and the reports come back through ‘the State De ~partment 
tous. That is the way it has operated since 1939. 

Senator Younc. It appears that the administration of these pro- 
grams is about as mixed as the results we have in the various countries. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


\fr. Suort. We feel a need for closer contact. Market informa- 
you know, that is 2 weeks old may be worthless. We need as 
prompt a service as we can get from our agricultural attachés. They 
are good men in the vast majority of cases. They are agriculturally 
trained, all of them, and we should be able to get this information 
verv promptly. 

senator Youne. Are the agricultural attachés picked by the 
State Department entirely, or does the Department of Agriculture 
recommend them? 

\lr. SHort. We recommend, and the State Department employs. 

Senator ELLENDER. Not always? 

\ir. Rossrrer. We recommend, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand, but they are not always accepted. 
| found a lot of conflict between the men representing the Agriculture 
Department and those who are appointed by State and working under 
State throughout Europe and South America in particular. Why 
that should be I do not know. 

\fr. Sort. It should not be. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is all in the same family; they all work for 
Uncle Sam, but there seems to be a little conflict among them. Have 
you any idea why that should be? 

Mr. SHort. We are discussing this presently, not only the State 
Department but also the present Reorganization Committee. It is 
all under consideration, at least, and I was pleased with my conference 
vith Mr. Lourie in trying to work out new arrangements to where 
ve can have technical supervision of our agricultural attachés. 

\dministratively we are not suggesting at all that we set up a 
separate Foreign Agricultural Service. We feel that these men are 
i the field in various countries. They should work administratively 
to a large degree with the Ambassador or the Minister or the repre- 
sentative of the Government there, but technically we should be in 
i position to render that assistance. 

Senator Youna. I agree with you 100 percent. I think the State 
Department has ruined some good agricultural attachés. 

Mr. SHort. Iam happy to say that it has been receiving sympathetic 
consideration and Mr. Lourie has agreed to work with us. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF FUNCTION OF BUREAU 


Senator ELLENDER. Let me ask you this question: I would like 
vou to justify your existence as a bureau within the Department 
except to the extent that you gather statistics and disseminate those 
statistics and assist our Government with the trade agreements; 
other than that, what do you do that would assist the farmers to 
dispose of their surplus products and be specific, if you please. 

Mr. SuHort. What we should do; of course, statistical information 
s very important, as you know. We certainly want the best statistical 
nformation that is available. Many of our reports are considered 
around the world as being very reliable. I was in private business, 
of course, until I came here a few months ago, and was in the export 
susiness, as you know. We considered the information we were 
etting very important and reliable. 
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There is only one criticism that I could have, and that was {| 
much of this information came too late. We hope that that ca: 
corrected by having closer contact with our men. 

Senator ELLenper. That is, furnishing statistics? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpeER. In addition to that? 

Mr. Snort. The disruption of world trade was tremendous during 
World War II. We have not had the normal trading picture. It was 
seriously disrupted during World War II, nonconvertibility, various 
and sundry types of restrictions to trade, a lot of state trading 
under those circumstances we ought to have a more vigorous prog! 
and individuals that are competent, keeping us thoroughly ady 
as to those governmental restrictions and also that our commod 
specialists or marketing specialists, our technicians in the field re; 
senting our export commodities to the world with the best f 
forward and the best way possible and then through our Governm 
employees, such as our employees working through the embassy 
other officials abroad in contacts with the government of the count: 
they are working in to assist potential buyers in opening up excha: 
restrictions or ‘other restrictions that would give agriculture 
opportunity to get its share of the dollars that do find themse! 
abroad. We think there is a real opportunity in that field. 

I will give you an example of some of the work that was done he 
and I think we ought to do more of it. There has been a tremendo 
shift in the distribution of food since the war started, and we in the ri 
business called in all these new customers of ours. 
are shipping a lot of rice to the southwest Pacific. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is because of the war going on in Kor 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Those people cannot plant rice there. I 
a market that you cannot hope to retain in my opinion. 

Mr. Suorr. There is another thing that has happened that we a1 
informed of. There is greater effort being made to not only improv: 
the quantity of diet but to upgrade it. 

Senator ELLenperR. That will do away with too much rice thet 
is that not right? 

Mr. Suorr. It will cause more rice to be consumed in the area 
We had actually during the thirties rice exported from those big ric: 
producing countries over there to the Western Hemisphere and to 
Europe when actually there was want in the areas in which it wa 
produced, but it was the only thing that they had to export, so they 
exported it, and in many instances that rice was used for feed wit! 
which to get foreign exchange with which to buy commodities that 
they felt was more essential than the diet of their own people. 

We do not find that case too bad today. The fact is that the peopl: 
in the Orient, to the extent that they can produce it, are consuming 
more of their food than they did before. Of course, then there is th: 
tremendous increase in population. The political factor, the distur 
bance, has had an effect, too. But that is not the only factor in th: 
change in the food distribution pattern in the southwestern area 
We called these folks together, we advised them of our program in 
this country, and we asked them to tell us what their problems were 
We bad a fine conference, and we explained how our support program 


at 


rT 


As you know 
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worked, we explained to them since the war what the marketing 
vattern, the price trend during the year was, we told them when they 
could buy in this country ai the greatest advantage. 

As a result, the conference was one of the most beneficial things 
it was beneficial to our people and to the foreigners that took advan- 
tag of this advice It reflected very much to their advantage, too 
We have had very, very favorable comments, and | think it has been 
a very important factor in our relationships with the people we are 
trading with. 

We have to do more of that sort of thing, and I think, Senator, it is 
the responsibility of this office to do that sort of thing. Now with our 
particular and peculiar commodity problems, we feel the great need 
for more marketing specialists that will work on these peculiar mar- 
keting problems 


PROPOSED USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Senator ELLENDER. Is that your reason for asking for this $59,000 
more? 

Mr. Suorr. Correct, that is partly the reason 

Senator ELLENDER. So that under your own agency you are going 
to have how many more specialists? You have four now, you said? 

Mr. Snort. We are planning on putting on at least 8, 5 full-time 
men and 5 part-time men. 

Senator ExnenpeErR. That will be paid out of this appropriation you 
are now asking us to make? 

Mr. SHort. Plus one other item. Some of this work falls especially 
in the field of section 32 funds, and we hope to be able to have available 
some section 32 funds to help carry on this program 


EMPLOYEES LOCATED IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator ELLENDER. Yes. Have you available now any information 
as to how many people work abroad who are paid for out of money 
that is directly appropriated for the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Suortr. Yes, sir. We furnished the House committee informa- 
tion as to how many people in the entire Department of Agriculture 
are employed abroad. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. Remember now, those are paid out of 
funds that we appropriate to operate the Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I do not want these others. 

Mr. SHort. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. The next question is what are these peopl 
primarily engaged in? 

Mr. Snort. We have a lot of people in the Department and to use 
an example, you have had foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. | 
do not know how many we have down there, but we furnished all 
that information to the House, and it would not be difficult to get 
that, and we will be happy to furnish it. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is more or less for special work? 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, there is a statement on pages 2083 
to 2085, part 4 of the House hearings, giving a complete list by name 
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grade, and salary of the people who are paid from Departmen: 
Agriculture funds and who are located in foreign countries. The 
largest group is located in Mexico City in connection with the foo 
and-mouth disease program. That group will be eliminated by 
end of this fiscal year; we will not keep down there more than 

4 men at the most. 

The next largest group in Mexico is working jointly 

Senator ELtenperR. Are you reading now from page 2086? 

Mr. Roserts. Page 2083 of part 4. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I have it. 

Mr. Roserts. The next largest group is working on the coopera 
program on the control of the citrus blackfly with Mexico. The: 
another group working jointly in cooperation with Mexico on p 
bollworm control. 

Senator ELLENDER. In Mexico? 

Mr. Rosperts. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is the idea to prevent its spread here? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, and that is work along the Mexican borde: 
prevent its spread across the border into the cotton areas along 
Rio Grande. 


COOPERATION FROM MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. What cooperation are you receiving from t! 
Mexican Government? 

Mr. Roserts. Fairly good cooperation. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much money are they putting up? 

Mr. Roserts. | would have to put that in the record, Senato 


Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are they putting up any? 

Mr. Roserts. I think it is mainly effort, not money. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. I understand, that is why | asked you tlu 
question. We supply the money, and they do the cooperating? 

Mr. Roserts. We do the work to protect our cotton produce: 
not to assist the Mexican cotton producers. We feel that it is desi: 
able to have a buffer zone along the Mexican border in order to pro 
tect our own cotton people. 

(The following information was supplied:) 

The information regarding the contribution of the Mexican Government to th: 
citrus blackfly and pink bollworm control programs is as follows:) 

The Mexican Government is spending in Mexico about $170,000 for salaries of 
inspectors and for insecticides, equipment, and labor for applying the insecticide 
for control of the citrus blackfly. The Mexican Government is also assisting ir 
the control of the pink bollworm by making available inspectors who carry out a 
field cleanup program similar to the one on our side of the line. The services of 
these inspectors are valued at about $150,000. 


(The table referred to follows:) 
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Senator Youna. 
Mr. SHorr. 
Mr. Rosstrer. What year? 
Senator YounNG. 
then estimated for 1954. 
Mr. Suorr. 
the estimates would be a little difficult. 
Senator Youna. 


countries and if at a discount. 


section 38 


Act 


to the 


Senator Youne. Were you through, Senator Ellender? 
Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 
Senator YOuNG. 


Will you do that? 


Yes. 


Fiseal 1951, 


Yes. 


Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


AGRICULTURE 


1954 


Mr. Short, do you have the amount of money 
was spent under the Mutual Security Program in fiscal 1952 
fiscal 1953, and the estimated amount for 1954? 
estimated amount of funds that will be used or has been us: 
exporting agricultural commodities under MSA and ECA. 

Mr. SuHortr. We would have to get that. 
gram, we have all that information available here. 

Senator Youne. What I am speaking of now is our exports of 
and fibers under these foreign assistance programs. 

Mr. SHorr. We would have to furnish that information to you 

Senator Youna. ‘ 

Mr. Suorr. Exclusive of the wheat program? 
All agricultural exports under Mutual Securit 


In other words 


As far as the point 4 


1952, and estimated for 1953 


I would lil 


CoMMODITY CREDI‘1 


CORPORATION 


? 


by fiscal years through June 30, 1952 


Army (other 
than bizone) 


Cash- 
ay Zz ; 
Fiscal year Lend payin German 
. , foreign ‘ Sec- 
ended June 30 lease . Invoiced bizone 
govern- tion 
to o« 
ments 4 


agency ee 
” | funds 


{In millions of dollars] 






ECA and 
MSA 
UNRRA Sec- | Other 
Invoiced export 
to tion 
> | 
agency funds 


I think we can furnish it on 1951, 1952, and 1953, | 
We will do the best we ca: 
I think it would be helpful to have figures on 
our Commodity Credit Corporation stock was disposed of in for: 
As I recall, some 3 years ago Secreta 
Brannan disposed of large quantities of butter and dried mil 
Italy as well as other countries at a great discount. 
have the figures on that. 
Mr. Micuetson. For the same years, Senator? 
Senator Youna. 
Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir. 

The information requested follows:) 


Dollar volume of invoiced deliveries under export programs including payments f 
funds under provisions of seciion 112 (e) of the Foreign Assista 


‘710.0 


, Sat 







QRS 


#1S 
568 
763. ¢ 


54 
435.0 














782. 9 2.4 0.1 6.6 
999.8 12.9 37.7 87.5 | 1 
1, 671.8 100. 9 93. 6 122.0 | 1 
2, 137 153. 5 195. 2 13.6 118.3 | 2, 
872.4 425. 2 192.0 478.8 43.2 | 2 
45.0 642. 1 234.5 116. 2 507.0 165.2 | 1 
246. 2 | 185. 0 2.7 487.1 25.4 84.4 6.6 530.9 | 1, 
151.9 238. 5 8.2 427.1 712.7 | 17.5 4.4/1 
26.3 175. 6 181.1 353.7 | 10.0 16.9 
97.5 105. 7 289.3 | 10.6 | 46.8 
41.6 55.4 285. 6 | 52.4 
Total all | | | 
years 6, 5388.7 | 1,900.5 | 1,513.3 | 10.9 | 1,211.5 | 1,024.8 | 1,725.7 | 44.7 | 1, 214.2 /15, 
TE lhis table shows the total dollar volume of all deliveries by CCC to export programs as 


of the Foreign Assistance Acts of 1948, 1949, and 1950 


Includes sales to other agencies of the ¢ 


invoiced 
Claiment agency, plus the amount of section 32 funds paid to CCC under the provisions of sectior 


States Government for export, sales to foreign governments, sales to international relief and rehabilitatio 


agencies, sales to private exporters, and the full cost of all sales of CC C-owned stocks under the Internationa 
Wheat Agreement. 


nite 





Is4 
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Senator YounG. I think our exports next year will depend to a 

considerable degree on the amount of money that is available for food 
r mutual security appropriations, would you not agree? 

Mr Suort. It will certainly have some influence. 

Senator Younac. If we give them this money to buy industrial 
equipment or for military assistance, they can reduce their other 
budgets and use their own funds for other purposes, and to that extent 

will have a bearing too. 

\ir. Saorr. It will have a bearing on the total agricultural exports 

hould have some bearing on the purchase of agricultural commod- 

; in this country. 

Rossiter. Senator, we have some figures that I think would 
helpful. Mr. Short indicated that the ae exports in the 

is marketing year were something like $4 billion. Out of that 
bout 20 percent was paid for out of aid or relief funds compared to 
previous year of about 35 percent and the previous year about 50 
percent of our agricultural exports were paid for by relief funds. 

Senator Youne. I would like to have the amount of money under 

tual security program that was spent for export of agricultural 
commodities and the amount of money for other commodities. 

\Mr. Saorr. We will get that for the record. 

lhe information requested follows: ) 


ed States total and agricultural exports and amo 
1951 and 1952 


{In millions of dollar 


tal merchandi 
export 


Aid financed 
Total 


Value | Percent 


14, 879 4, 501 1% 4,040 
5, 026 4, 628 1 3, 42 


Excludes Government loans as follows (millions 


Short term 
Long term 


? Exports under 2 major Government foreign-aid programs (ECA and Government relief in 
4S 
Food and agricultural products financed by all funds handled by MSA in 1952 for all programs for f 
i agricultural products. 


Note.—In 1950 total agricultural exports were $2,873 million of which about 56 percent were aid financed 


“Paid shipments”’ of agricultural products from the United States—European and 
Far East programs 

Million dollars 

July 1, 1951-Mar. 31, 1952_- Mah 382. 8 

July 1, 1952—Mar. 31, 1953 293. 1 


Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, May 1953 
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Mr. Rossrrer. The point I was making was that each year for 
the past 5 years the percentage of exports financed by aid money 
has been decreasing rather rapidly and this year it will be about 5 
percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean what by that? 

Mr. Rosstrer. Foreign countries are using more earned dollars to 
buy our agricultural commodities and are less dependent upon aid 
funds. 

Senator ELLeENpER. That is because we cut it off and because w: 
cut it off our sales abroad are diminishing? 

Mr. Rossirer. During the past marketing year about 20 percent 
was used, yet our largest total value of agricultural exports we! 
out during the 1951-52 year. 


JAPANESE PURCHASES OF MEXICAN COTTON 


Senator Youna. I notice from press stories quite a few transactions 
between foreign countries involve food and fiber, business that fo: 
merly the United States had. For example, I saw a news stor 
recently where Japan was buying a sizable amount of cotton ir 
Mexico. Is it a part of your program to look into transactions such 
as that to see why we are losing this business? 

Mr. Suort. That is the reason we have sent Mr. Campbell out 
there, to carefully analyze that situation and to put our best foot 
forward as to improved qualities and so forth. Today there has 
been a decline in the price of cotton. Normally American cottor 
sold at a slight premium, we did have for a time a situation where 
world prices got way above our prices. Now we are coming back to 
where a more normal situation exists and where there is a more com 
petitive situation than there was 2 years ago. ‘There are some 29 
nations meeting here today on the international cotton situation pre 
paratory to a meeting to be held in September on the international 
cotton situation. 

Senator Youna. Are there any more questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Snort. Thank you, sir. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


STATEMENTS OF KARL D. LOOS, SOLICITOR, OFFICE OF THE 
SOLICITOR; E. WILDE BLACKBURN, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR FOR 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR; CHARLES 
W. BUCY, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR FOR MARKETING AND REGU- 
LATORY LAWS, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR; W. EDWARD BAW- 
COMBE, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SOLICITOR, OFFICE OF 
THE SOLICITOR; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FI- 
NANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Solicitor’s Office was established in 1910 when the Congress prescribed 
that ‘“‘hereafter the legal work of the Department of Agriculture shall be performed 
under the supervision and direction of the Solicitor” (5 U. S. C. 518). Until 
April 1, 1935, the Solicitor’s Office was a unit of the Office of the Secretary, at 
which time it was established as a separate office having bureau status. 
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The Solicitor’s Office, as the law office of the Department of Agriculture, per- 
rms all of the legal work arising from the activities of the Department. The 
sitor represents the Department in administrative proceedings for the promul- 
tion of rules having the force and effect of law; in quasi-judicial hearings held 
mnection with the administration of various programs and acts; and in 
eedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission involving freight rates 
{ practices relating to farm commodities, including appeals from the decisions 
he Commission to the courts. He serves as General Counsel for the Com 
\dity Credit Corporation and the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. He 
nishes necessary review in connection with criminal cases arising under the 
grams of the Department for the purposes of referring them to the Department 
Justice 
By special assignment of the Attorney General, 
gation represents the Department in certain categories of cases before appellate 
ts, including the supreme courts of the States, United States Circuit Cour 
Appeal, and the Supreme Court of the United States. The Solicitor issues 
formal and informal opinions on legal questions arising in the administrat 
Department’s programs; prepares and reviews administration rules and 
lations applicable to the public; assists in the drafting of proposed legislatior 
pares, reviews, and interprets contracts, mortgages, leases, deeds, and sir 
nents; prosecutes patent applications for employees of the Departm« 
iines titles to lands to be acquire d by the Government or acces pte d as se 
ans; and disposes of claims by and against the United States arising ou 
partment’s activities : 
rhe legal work of the Office is carried on by 10 divisions in Washingtor 
i by a Deputy Solicitor and 4 Associate Solicitors, each having 2 
Associate Solicitor for Litigation, and the Solicitor The work in the 
led by 10 regional and 8 branch offices 
On November 30, 1952, the Solicitor’s Office had 440 employees, of whom 2 
in Washington, and the balance in the field. 


the Associate Solicitor or 


I 


propriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1953 
Revised budget estimate, 1954__ 


024 


C00} 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
000 


ppropriation Act, 1953 
luction pursuant to sec. 412 3, 976 
fransfers from other accounts (shown in detail in project statement 
a. ei a eee pe we a _ 
Base for 1954 
Budget estimate, 1954: 
Direct appropriation _ 
Transfers from— 
‘Flood prevention, Agriculture” : 
‘“‘Administrative expenses, Commodity 
Credit Corporation” _ - __- 


000 


18, 000 


300, 000 


Revised budget estimate, 1954 000 


Increase __ O81 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1954 


For legal services in connection with: 
Programs of the Farm Credit and Farmers’ Home 
Administration 
Commodity Credit, production and adjustment 
programs: 
Direct appropriation _-_- aus : ; $58, 681 
Transfer from CCC____- heen % + 93, 531 
Lands, forestry, research, and general legal services 
Direct appropriation Shite rae 7,079 
Transfer from ‘Flood prevention” ; 426 


Marketing and regulatory laws 
Rural electrification and telephone programs 
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Project statement 


1953 Increases or 1954 r 
Projec 952 ; : 
oject 195 (estimated)| decreases | (esti 


1. Agricultural credit $732, 434 $739, 086 — $20, 586 
2. Commodity credit, production, and adjustment 

programs 493, 120 503, 650 +34, 850 
3. Lands, forestry, research, and general legal services 469, 243 473, 5 
4. Marketing and regulatory laws 398, 585 108, 943 
5. Rural electrification and telephone programs 447, 668 451, 735 
Unobligated balance 38, 750 


a7 


Total available 2, 579, 800 2, 576, 919 


Received by transfer from 
“Flood prevention, Agriculture” , 460 426 
Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit 
Corporation’ 206, 340 206, 469 


Subtotal 2, 355, 000 352. 024 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 412 3, 976 


fotal appropriation or estimate ‘ 2, 355 000 


INCREASES OR DECREASES 


Che net increase of $41,081 in this item for 1954 consists of the following: 

1) A decrease of $29,826 due to economies to be effected: as a result 
recent review of the activities of the Office of the Solicitor it is believed the cos 
furnishing legal services may be reduced by simplification of procedures, orga 
tional realignment and curtailment of legal review. This decrease is distribu 
as follows: 

Agricultural credit $20 
Lands, forestry, research, and general legal services 7 
Rural electrification and telephone programs a? 


) 


2) A net increase of $34,850 for legal services incident to the activities of 
Commodity Credit Corporation (increase in transfer from Commodity Cr 
Corporation administrative expenses of $93,531 and a decrease in the dir 
appropriation of $58,681 

Need for increase-—The Office of the Solicitor is not in a position to contr 
the volume of Commodity Credit Corporation legal work referred to it as t 
volume is dependent upon the activities of the Corporation. In recent year 
this office has never been without a backlog of work arising out of the activit 
of the Corporation because of the liquidation of wartime programs, expandi 
postwar Commodity Credit Corporation operations, and the referral of 
accumulated claims by the Corporation to this office for disposition. 

Legal work in connection with claims and litigation arising out of the Corpor 
tion’s activities, as in the case of all legal work in connection with claims a 
litigation, is governed by statutes and the rules of procedures established by) 
various courts that require a particular matter be handled and disposed of wit 
the time allotted Similarly, the rendering of legal services in connection wit 
the Corporation’s current programs is dictated by seasonal deadlines which a 
equally as exacting. Legal assistance in daily program activities must, of nec« 
sity, be given a high priority, since farmers and the public as a whole are direct 
affected by the various price support and other programs. The programs must bh 
completely prepared, approved, and ready to be placed into operation as requiré 
by law prior to specifie dates which vary according to the commodities concerned 
Failure to make the program available on the specified dates would jeopardi 
the effectiveness of the program. 

The referral of cases to the Department of Justice requires, in each instanc: 
a complete review and analysis of files, audit reports, investigation reports, an 
other sources to determine the facts and develop the issues, the necessary lega 
research and application of the law to the facts, the obtaining of evidence an 
the preparation of a letter to the Department of Justice giving a detailed analysis 
of the case. After cases have been referred to the Department of Justice, this 
office is often called upon to furnish supplementary information, as well as lega 
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oranda, stipulations, briefs of important legal points in issue, answers to 
rrogations, and various pleadings. In many instances, in fact, attorneys 
this office, at the request of the Department of Justice or of United States 
rneys, assist in the taking of depositions, in pretrial conferences with opposing 
sel, and the actual trial of important cases. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
ition, unlike most other Government agencies, is subject to a 6-year statute 
nitations which applies to claims by and against the Corporation. Corpora- 
claims against rail carriers are subject to a 2-year statute of limitations. 
erally, a 3-year statute of limitations applies to Federal criminal prosecutions. 
Wartime Suspensions of Limitations Act of 1942 provides that the running 
e 3-year statute on offenses involving defrauding of the United States during 
of war is suspended until 3 years after the termination of hostilities. In 
v of these limitations, it is imperative that adequate legal assistance be avail- 
to process the Corporation’s cases. During the past 4 years the activities 
e Corporation have resulted in a marked increase in the number of eases in 
ation and referrals to the Department of Justice as indicated by the following 
lation: 


Referred Pending at 


Fiscal yee 
iseal year during year lose of year 


178 is4 
208 618 
234 636 


681 1, 114 


\ number of cases referred to the Department of Justice in the past 4 years 
e required a rather substantial amount of time and attention by attorneys of 
office. The following are examples: 
Man- 
Cases Months 
\fid-State Products Company v. Commodity Credit Corporation 4.5 
ited States v. Galveston Wharves, Elevaior B and various railroad Compa- 
es ; 3 
ted States v. Leroy Dyal, Inc_- 7 ; ] 
nited States v. Puritan Products, Inc__-- i 1 


The following table reflects the increase in the percentage of the total legal 
rk of this office devoted to matters arising out of the Corporation’s activities: 


scal year: Percent | Fiscal year: Percent 
1949 7. 35 | 1951 . 10. 27 
ORGS oes . wii ees 1952 12. 84 


In view of this marked increase in the legal work of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, an increase of $93,531 in the transfer from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is requested. This increase would provide for a total transfer of 
$300,000 in the fiscal vear 1954. The increase in the transfer item is offset in 

rt, however, by a reduction of $58,681 in the funds requested as a direct appro- 
riation. This will result in the actual cost of legal services furnished the Com- 

odity Credit Corporation being more adequately financed from funds received 
transfer from the Corporation. 

3) An increase of $36,057 for legal services incident to the administration of 

Marketing Agreement and Orders programs, activities under the Perishable 
\gricultural Commodities Act, Packers and Stockyards Act, and the transporta- 
tion programs. 

Need for Increase: There was a marked increase in the legal work referred to 

e Office of the Solicitor during fiscal year 1952 in connection with the many 
regulatory laws administered by the Department, and this rate of increase is ex- 
ected to continue during fiscal years 1953 and 1954. Additional legal services 

ill he required to handle the increased workload in connection with the specific 
rograms outlined below as these increases in volume of legal work are not offset 
v decreases in the volume of work on other programs in the field of marketing 
ind regulatory laws. The volume of work on those other programs remain 
generally constant with some slight increases. 
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Summary of data relating to workload 
1951, | 1952, | 1983, | 
actual actual | estimate | 


Marketing agreement and order programs | 


7 10 | 
59 | 80 


New programs placed in effect 
Amendments to existing programs placed in effect | 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act: Reparation com | } 
plaints filed } | 224 | 275 
Packers and Stockyards Act: Administrative proceedings i 14 | 49 | 50-70 
' 


Marketing agreement and order programs.—During fiscal year 1952, 6 new n 
programs and 1 tobacco program were made effective as contrasted with 4 n 
such programs made effective during fiscal year 1951. As of June 30, 1952, t! 
number of such programs in effect was 72, consisting of 45 milk programs, 25 fruit 
vegetable, hop, and nut programs, 1 tobacco program, and 1 hog-cholera seru 
and toxin program. In addition, 5 new milk programs were issued during 
first half of the fiscal year 1953, and 2 more are awaiting final action. Fifty-1 
amendments to the existing programs were made effective as contrasted with 
such amendments made effective during fiscal year 1951, representing an increa 
of about 60 percent. These amendments in several instances involve expan 
of the geographical area together with substantial increases in the number 
persons affected. 

The large increase in the number of amendments made effective during 195 
a trend which is expected to continue in 1953 and 1954, is a reflection of t 
expansion of milk marketing programs to new markets which has created numer 
problems of intermarket relationships requiring frequent hearings on amendmert 
The performance of legal services in connection with these programs is becomi: 
more difficult as programs are established in areas distant from Washington, i 
San Antonio, Tex., and Seattle, Wash. Hearings at these distant places requ 
more time and expense traveling to and from these markets, thus reducing great 
the availability of attorneys for office work. 

Incident to the expansion of these programs to new markets in 1952, the Offic 
of the Solicitor has experienced a substantial increase in the number of regulatio: 
needed to supplement and effectuate these programs. For example, the numb 
of grade, size, volume, and other regulations increased from 321 to 373. Th 
number of court actions involving the programs increased from 69 to 79, and 8 
such actions were pending at the close of the fiscal year, an increase of 17 in thi 
backlog of such cases. 

Several pending court cases, if decided adverse to the Department’s positio: 
will require widespread amendment hearings. 

There were also pending at the close of the fiscal year 25 administrative pr 
ceedings challenging the validity of these programs or obligations imposed in co! 
nection therewith, and 7 new proceedings were instituted during the first 2 weeks 
of July 1952. Many of these cases and administrative proceedings involve serious 
constitutional issues. These and complicated fact issues require extensive tim: 
consuming work on the part of the attorneys of this Office. 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act.—The bulk of the work of this Offic: 
under this act concerns the handling of reparation complaints, which involve the 
receipt of evidence and legal argument from the parties involved and the prepara 
tion of decisions on the basis thereof for the consideration of, and issuance by, 
the judicial officer. Reparation complaints filed during fiscal year 1952 numbered 
224 as contrasted with 170 such complaints filed during fiscal year 1951, a 
increase of over 30 percent in the number of such proceedings. By virtue of 
such increase the number of cases pending July 1, 1952, was 154 as contrasted 
with 132 such cases pending on July 1, 1951. As indicated in the workload summary 
above, the number of reparation complaints is expected to continue increasing 
in 1953 and 1954. 

One of the purposes of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act was to 
provide an administrative forum in which disputes arising out of interstate 
shipments of perishable fruits and vegetables could be settled in a convenient and 
speedy manner. Delay in rendering decisions in these proceedings defeats the 
purpose of the statute and has subjected the Department to serious criticism. 
Moreover, since all the cost of this program except for legal services, is borne by 
the industry through the collection of license fees, the industry feels justified in 
demanding prompt and efficient service. 

By amendment to the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, the fees 
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llected from the industry have been increased and are now being placed in a 
revolving fund from which administrative expenses are paid. This amendment 
does not provide for financing legal services from the fund. The increase in fees 
makes available more adequate funds for the closer supervision and auditing of 
dealers’ and brokers’ accounts. This will undoubtedly result in disclosing viola- 
tions of the Act which would otherwise have not been discovered. This office 
may, therefore, reasonably anticipate during the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 an 
increase in the number of disciplinary proceedings, criminal prosecutions, and 
civil suits for penalties and injunctions. 

Packers and Stockyards Act.—The officials charged with the administration of 
the act presently follow the practice of conducting exhaustive investigations of 
all operations at a particular stockyard either periodically or when it comes to 
the attention of such officials that irregularities are occurring at such stockyard. 
Prior to the adoption of such procedure it was generally the practice to investi- 
gate particular complaints rather than conduct marketwide investigations. 
Under the present investigative practice, more proceedings (administrative and 

irt) are instituted than was the case formerly. 

For example, there was a substantial increase of work during the fiscal year 
1952 in connection with administrative proceedings under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. During the year the Office of the Solicitor participated in 49 
proceedings under the act, most of which were lengthy and complicated. These 
hearings required a minimum of three attorneys full time for the year. As indi- 
cated by the workload summary above, this increase is expected to continue 
nto fiscal years 1953 and 1954. During the first 6 months of the fiscal year 
1953, 39 such proceedings were held. 

During the fiscal year 1952 there were analyzed and transmitted 65 cases for 
criminal prosecution under the act. This represented an increase of 75 percent 
over the number of criminal cases handled during fiscal year 1951. These 
increases in workload have resulted in delays in disposing of matters and a backlog 
of work. 

Various markets are being investigated at the present time, and it is anticipated 
there will be a considerable volume of disciplinary proceedings in the future as a 
result of these investigations. 

During fiscal year 1949, over 100 additional stockyards were posted under the 
act, an increase of approximately 33% percent in the number of posted yards 
It is anticipated that the full impact of the additional postings will be felt by this 
ffice in fiscal year 1954. Up to the present time it has generally been possible 
to dispose of violations of the act at the newly posted stockyards by stipulation. 
Recent audits, however, have disclosed violations of such stipulations, and dis- 

olinary action will be required to assure compliance with the act. It is con- 
templated that the additional postings will result in considerable increase in the 
volume of disciplinary cases as well as some increase in the number of reparation 
and rate proceedings, and in court actions. 

Transportation program.—It is anticipated that there will be an increase in 
transportation proceedings before ICC and other regulatory bodies and the 
Federal court in connection with transportation rates and services for agricultural 
commodities and farm supplies. Some of the increase may be attribuved to the 
fact that freight rates are now at an all-time high level and, due to cost pressures, 
will probably go still higher. Moreover, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved the filing of a new uniform freight classification, notwithstanding 
numerous requests for suspension of individual items, which will undoubtedly 
result in the institution of many formal complaints. This program requires the 
participation of attorneys in a substantial number of extensive hearings and the 
preparation of briefs and other formal documents. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 

new language in italics; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 
“For necessary expenses, including payment of fees or dues for the use of 
law libraries by attorneys in the field service, [$2,356,000] $2,300,000, 
together with such amounts from other appropriations or authorizations 
as are provided in the schedules in the budget for the current fiscal vear 
for such expenses which several amounts not exceeding a total of 
[$225,300] $318,000 shall be transferred to and made a part of this 
appropriation.’’ 

The proposed change in language increases the amount which may be transferred 

to this appropriation from the Commodity Credit Corporation, the need for which 

has been explained above in the justification of increases. 
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REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Younc. Mr. Loos, you are appearing on behalf 
budget for the Office of the Solicitor? ' 

Mr. Loos. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. Your appropriations for your office for the fis 
year 1953 were $2,352,024, and the revised budget calls for $2,300,0 
for 1954, approximately the same amount that you had last year 

Mr. Loos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. A $52,000 reduction? 

Mr. Loos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Is that a good reduction? 

Mr. Loos. I think so. 

Senator Youne. You can take care of it all right? 

Mr. Loos. Yes; we expect to be able to operate on that. 

Senator Younc. Do you have a statement, Mr. Loos? 

Mr. Loos. I have no prepared statement, but I will be glad to ma 
a brief statement if the committee wishes. 

Senator Youna. If you will. 

Mr. Loos. On my immediate right is Mr. W. Edward Bawcom)h 
Executive Assistant to the Solicitor, on his right Mr. K. Wilde Blac 
burn, Associate Solicitor for Rural Electrification, and on my left M 
Charles W. Buey, Associate Solicitor for Marketing and Regulato: 
Laws. 

I have been Solicitor of the Department since January 23 of th 
vear, and naturally I still have a lot to learn about this Office. | 
would like to sav that, while I have had considerable to do with t! 
Department of Agriculture in my practice in past years and had som 
acquaintance with the Solicitor’s Office by reason of that work, | 
have been very agreeably surprised since I have become a member o! 
the Office to find what a large volume of work is done in that Offic 
and what a high quality of work is done by the members of that Offic: 

I think it is quite remarkable that a group of lawyers as small a 
the number in our office can do such a volume of work on such 
great variety of subjects and turn out such a high quality of work. 


DECREASE IN LEGAL STAFF 


I am particularly interested, and I think the committee would 
interested in a comparison of the number of lawyers that we have nov 
with what were in this office some 10 years ago. At the present 
time, 1953, and for the revised 1954 budget, we have 210 attorneys 
Actually, there are 207 today. Ten years ago there were 389. With 
that very substantial reduction in number, I still think we are able 
to do the work that is needed and do it in a good workmanlike manner 

Senator ELLENDER. When did that number begin to decrease? 

Mr. Loos. I have here the figures only for 1941, 1947, and sub- 
sequent vears. By the 1947 fiscal year it had decreased to 260 
Then there was a reduction in the budget for that year which 
required a reduction in force. 

Senator ELLENDER. It was a gradual decrease. 

Mr. Loos. Yes. Then in 1948 there was a further decrease of 5( 

» 210, and the number has been substantially constant since then. 
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Senator ELLENDER. How much do you propose to decrease it 
from this current year? 

\fr. Loos. We do not contemplate any decrease in the number of 
positions. There will be a shifting in the types of positions and 
some reductions in other items. The number of attorneys will be 

roximately the same this year as under the revised budget. 

Senator ELLenpER. How about the total number of employees? 

\ir. Loos. The total number of employees will be 441 as con- 

sted with 442 planned for 1953. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where will you make your savings? You are 
voing to obtain $52,000 less. I presume you are going to have a lot 
of ingrade promotions to take care of. Where are you going to 

omplish these savings? 


TRANSFER OF CCC FUNDS 


Loos. Senator, the total of the budget that we have showing 
reduction is the budget which is appropriated to the Solicitor’s 
flice. There is a substantial et -oge that offsets that in the transfer 
ae from Commodity Credit Corporation to the Solicitor’s 

: for Commodity Credit Corporation work. The net result is 
taking all of the funds, we have $2,618,000 for the revised 1954 

dget compared with $2,577,000 for 1953. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that you are having more money then then 

i had last year, instead of the $52,024 less that you show on page 
H10) 

Mr. Loos. Page 410? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, of your justification. In other words, 

; fair to say that to run the Solicitor’s Office next year to cover all 
f your work, instead of the reduction of $52,024 as is shown on page 
110, you are going to have an increase of how much? 

Mr. Loos. We are going to have an increase of $41,081. 

Mr. Roserts. Senator Ellender, I think it might be helpful if 
you looked on page 411 where there is a tabulation showing the 
ippropriation for 1953 of $2,356,000, the reduction pursuant to section 
112 of the 1953 act and then the amount of the transfers. Thus, the 
total available in 1953 is $2,576,919. 

For 1954 there is an appropriation proposed of $2,300,000. This 
with transfers from ‘Flood prevention’? and “Commodity Credit 
Corporation administrative expenses,’’ makes a total of $2,618,000 
or increase of $41,081 above 1953. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. It is an increase rather than a decrease. 

Mr. Loos. That is correct. 

To explain that a little further to show where the increases are, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation transfer item is increased from 
$206,469 to $300,000, an increase of $93,531. 

The regular appropriation for that group that includes the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in this office is reduced by $58,681, giving 
a net increase of $34,850. 

The other increase is in the marketing and regulatory laws work, 
which shows an increase of $36,057. 

The other groups: Agricultural credit is reduced by $20,586; land, 


forestry, and so forth, by $7,505; and rural electrification by $1,73: 
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Senator ELLENDER. What you are really doing is increasing some 
and decreasing others, but you come out with a net increase of $41 / 
over last year. 

Mr. Loos. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why was it necessary to increase Commod 
Credit from two-plus to three hundred thousand? 








INCREA 





SE IN 





CCC LEGAL 





REFERRALS 


Mr. Loos. The work that this office has been doing for Commodit; 
Credit Corporation has increased tremendously. We try to keep some 
time records that indicate the workload in the various types of work 
we do. It shows that the work directly done for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was very materially above the $206,000 that h 
been transferred this year. 

Senator ELLENpER. Of course, that varies from year to ye: 
| presume. 

Mr. Loos. Yes, sir, that does; and was particularly heavy last 
year because of the large number of cases involving grain shortag 
and grain deterioration. 

Senator ELLENDER. I was going to ask you that question. 

Mr. Loos. That work is continuing at a very heavy rate at th: 
present time, but it certainly should decrease in the future. W 
hope that this coming year may be the last year when that work 
will be rising. 

That may be shown by some statistics we have here of the number 
of referrals, cases referred by this office to the Department of Justic: 
In the cale iar year 1952 the number was 1,010 as compared to the 
fiscal year 1952 when there were 681 and the fiscal year 1951, 234 
Not all of these by any means are Commodity Credit warehouse cases 
Many of those are the produc er-borrower cases. 











AUTHORITY TO SCREEN CRIMINAL 





CASES 


Senator ELLeNpDER. The reason for that is the change in policy on 
the part of the Justice Department? 

Mr. Loos. Yes, sir. That was largely responsible for it. 

Senator ELLENDER. You can’t pass on it yourself? You have to 
let the Department of Justice pass on it? 

Mr. Loos. Any case which involves any evidence of criminal 
liability is referred. 

Senator ELLtenper. That is right. That is why you had such an 
increase. 

Mr. Loos. Thatisright. I think that is why we are referring many 
cases to the Department that should not be referred to it, especially the 
producer-loan cases. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you expect to have the old rule reinstated? 

Mr. Loos. No; but we are negotiating with the Department of 
Justice to come to an understanding about some of these classes of 
cases. For example, in the first 2 weeks that I was in the office | 
asked that everything that was done in the entire office, whether it 
came over my desk or not, be sent to me so that I would get some idea 
of what was going on. In that 2 weeks’ period there were 6 marketing 
order cases that were referred to the Department of Justice with recom- 
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dations that there be no prosecution and in each case there were 
minor technical violations that have been corrected, been fully 

isted, and in my opinion it should not have been necessary to 

e referred them. 

senator ELLENDER. What did you do in those cases? Did you 

r them? 

\(r. Loos. Yes, sir 

senator ELLENDER. You had to? 

ir. Loos. We had to under the existing policy. We have not 

nged that policy. 

Senator ELLENDER. How will you get around it then? 


GOTIATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE FOR CHANGE OF POLICY 


‘ 


\ir. Loos. We are negotiating with the Department of Justice for 
ew understanding. 

Senator ELLenpDER. Will this new understanding be that you are 

ng to change the present policy that has been invoked by th 
Department of Justice? 

\ir. Loos. I hope it may mean some change in that 

Senator ELLENDER. So that you may have restoration of what you 

id in previous years, | mean not as extended. 

Mr. Loos. About the same, something in that line. For example, 
the producer-borrower cases, of the 1,010 referred in the calendar year 
952, 667 were producer-borrower cases where a farmer has fed or sold 
corn or other grain that he had under loan, fully intending to pay the 
oan when the loan became due. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those should not be referred. 

Mr. Loos. I do not think they should. 

Senator ELLenpER. That was your predecessor’s opinion and he 
was very severely criticized for taking that attitude. We had hearings 
before the committee on agriculture for about 3 months on the subject 
and that is why I am a little familiar with it. 

Mr. Loos. I know, Senator. I thought those cases were the ware- 
house eases that the criticism was about 

Senator ELLeNpER. No. That of course also, but I mean it was 

bout the rule itself that permitted the Department to pass upon the 
iestion as to whether or not the cases ought to be referred. They 
had more to say than you now have. In other words, the rule has 
been changed recently wherein all cases must be referred. Before that 
the Department used its own judgment 

Judge Hunter, as I remember, took the same position that you now 
ake that many of these should not be referred because there would 
be no chance of conflict. I do hope that you work out some kind of 
inderstanding with the Department to the end that in these cases 
vherein there is no fraud intended that you should be the final arbiter 
fit. I think it would save you, save the Department, save Justice a 
ot of work. 

Mr. Loos. It unquestionably would. It would mean that the cases 
that ought to be prosecuted would not be smothered up by a whole lot 
of eases that did not have the slightest prosecution availability in 
them. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is exactly right. 
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COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


Senator Younc. What connection do you have with the Commod 
Exchange Authority? 

Mr. Loos. The Commodity Exchange Authority work, as far as 
legal work is concerned, is done in our office. 

Senator Young. Are you familiar with the Cargill case which th: 
investigated for about a year? 

Mr. Loos. Slightly. 

Senator YounG. That case was referred to the Justice Departmen: 
for prosecution some 6 months ago. 

Mr. Loos. Yes; I understand it was last October. 

Senator Young. What is being done about that case? 


CARGILL CASE CITED 


Mr. Loos. The case is being investigated by the Department 
Justice. We have asked the Department of Justice for instructior 
as to whether we should bring an administrative proceeding to den) 
trading privileges to the Cargill Co., which can be done pursuant to 
the Commodity Exchange Act. 

Senator Youna. I would like to have you tell us more about it. 

Mr. Loos. It has been referred to the Department of Justice for 
prosecution as a criminal case. The Department has referred it to 
the United States Attorney who is making investigation, preliminary 
presumably, to presenting the matter to the grand jury. 

Now, we do not wish to do anything that w ill embarrass the Depart 
ment of Justice in the presentation of the case to the grand jury and 
that might prejudice in getting an indictment returned and prosecuting 
the ease. So we have asked them to advise us whether we should o1 
should not bring administrative proceedings to deny trading privileges 
We have not yet received an answer to that. If we receive an answe! 
that it will not embarrass the Department of Justice in its proceedings 
we will then bring an administrative proceeding under the Commodity 
Exchange Act. On the other hand, if the Department of Justice 
advises that they prefer we not do that, we will refrain. 

Senator YounGc. How long have you been working with them on 
that? 

Mr. Loos. Since last October. 

Of course it was a brand new question before the Department in 
October. I am not critical of the Department for taking this time. 
There is a very important venue question as to where the proceeding 
should be brought. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Have you satisfied yourself there has been a 
violation of the law and they are amenable to criminal prosecution? 


CONTINUING TO VIOLATE LAW 


Mr. Loos. Yes, sir; we have recommended it. 

Senator ELLENpeER. I understand they are doing the same thing 
now, today, that is, during this current year. If you know they 
violated the law last year, that they are criminals, and that they are 
doing the same thing now, why could you not follow through with 
this administrative procedure you speak of? Why should it em- 
barrass the Department of Justice? How could it? 
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\ir. Loos. It seems to me that is a decision they ought to make. 
They are responsible for the criminal proceedings. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is up to you to invoke this administrative 
procedure. Why should you wait until the Department of Justice 
acts if you are satisfied that there is a violation of criminal law? 

\ir. Loos. We are not enforcing the criminal law. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that. You say there is no doubt 

vour mind that last year they violated the criminal laws. Today 

uu are advised by the exchange that the same thing they were 
accused of doing last year is again being done this year. 

\ir. Loos. We have not been so advised. 

Senator ELLENDER. It was testified yesterday. They just testified 
last week. 

Mr. Loos. It has not been referred to this office. 

Senator ELLENDER. I hope you will get in touch with them when 
you get back to your office. 

Mr. Loos. I will, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. They are doing the same thing this year, today, 
that they were accused of doing last year. It strikes me if you have 
any authority at all to enforce any administrative ruling, you ought 
to take action now and forget about the Department of Justice because 
this is something new that is coming up, that is a new charge, as it 
were, and it is based on virtually the same facts as the 1952 case is 
based on, that is, the same procedure, the same violation of law and 
the same transactions. Isn’t that right, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. That is my understanding. 


NEED OF EVIDENCE IN TRADING OPERATION 


Mr. Bucy. The administrative people, of course, have to gather 
the evidence on any trading operation and we have not in the Solicitor’s 
Office received any report of investigation or factual statement with 
respect to the 1953 operation. So of course, we have no knowledge as 
\o whether it is the same type of operation. We have heard indirectly 
that there was tesitmony here. But we have no knowledge as to 
whether it just involves importation of oats or whether it involves 
manipulation on the market or not and we have to have that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, you are advised there is, I wish you 
would read the record because it is in the record. If you have any 
authority at all, you should exercise it and not let the thing drag 
along. 

Mr. Loos. I certainly agree with you, Senator, that we should 
exercise our authority, but I do think we have to recognize the position 
of the Department of Justice and the Department of Justice has 
been—and I think properly so—very insistent that when it gets a 
criminal prosecution, it must have some direction and control over 
what else is done. 

Senator ELLENpDER. But that is for 1952. Iam talking about 1953. 
In other words, the case of 1952 can not be affected in the case you 
might look up for 1953. 

Mr. Loos. Of course, it is a continuing thing. It is the same com- 
pany and the same transactions. I do not believe we ought to move 
without the consent of the Department of Justice. Of course, this 
is something that came over from the past administration. 
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Senator Youne. In Mr. Bagnell’s testimony he said they lacl 
authority, as I recall, to stop Cargill from continuing their operations 
on the Chicago exchange. 

Mr. Loos. That is true. We have no authority to prohibit th 
movements of grain. The only authority we have under the act 
to deny Cargill the trading privileges on the exchange. 

Mr. Bucy. After a full formal administrative proceeding, subj: 
to review by the court. 

Senator ELLENDER. Here is the question I asked and it may be th 
you might want to refresh your memory on the law. According t 
the witness here, there must be a conviction before you can proce: 

Mr. Bucy. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. You did not say that. 

Mr. Bucy. I said after a full formal hearing and conviction ar 
review by the court. 

Mr. Loos. 
first. 


There need not be a conviction in a criminal proceedin 


EXCERPT FROM 





EARLIER 





TESTIMONY REGARDING CARGILL CASE 








Senator ELLENpeR. Here is the testimony: 











Senator ELLENDER. Then what the farmers lose they have lost forever; th« 
do not get anything. Whatever is paid as a fine goes in the Treasury or may! 
to local courts there? 

Mr. BaGne.u. There is, I think, a more effective penalty, however, in that 
the Department of Justice approves, we have a right to take administrative acti: 
which would deny them the use of these futures markets. 

Senator ELLENDER. You would certainly do that immediately. You cannot 
do it before conviction? 


Mr. BAGNELL. No, sir. 


Mr. Loos. We cannot do it before conviction in the administrativ 
proceeding 
Senator ELLenpER. Reading further: 


Senator ELLeEnpER. There is nothing you can do? 

Mr. BaGng.u. No, sir. We have to have an administrative hearing. The lav 
set this up, Senator. 

If you are informed by Commodity Exchange that they have 
reported to you certain ¥ riolations during 1952, you have that investi- 
gated and you transfer that to the Justice, where it is now pending 
and you are now informed that the same company is violating the 

same law and the same conditions as 1952, can you proceed without 
a pre vious conviction? 

Mr. Loos. Yes, we can proceed with an administrative proceeding, 
but subject to, I think, the consent of the Department of Justice. 
I think it is more important in a situation like this to invoke the 
criminal penalty and obtain a conviction on the criminal counts. 

Senator ELLenprer. But in the meantime what good does it do to 
wait 3 or 4 years and let them keep on violating the law? The 
people who are suffering now are the farmers of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, who are losing tremendously because of this 
manipulation of the market. 

Mr. Loos. It is a long delay, I agree. 

Senator ELLENDER, What is a little $10,000 fine if they make 
millions? 
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Nin Loos. And we have been attempting Lo get the approval 
io this administrative proceeding. 
Senator Young. Are you conferring with the Justice Department 


that now? 


Mr. Loos. Yes, sir. The reason for the delay was the problem of 
venue, as to where the prosecution should be instituted. | under- 
nd the Departmen: of Justice has now reached a conclusion on that 
they will probably be able to give us an answer on the adminis- 
ive proceeding. 


PRODUCER BORROWER CASES 


Senator Tuyr. Senator Young, | just left the hearings of the Small 
Busimess Committee in time to get in here 15 minutes aco. | was 
happy to be here and have an opportunity to get in on the discussion 
of this legal question because there is a great deal of difference, it is 
the individual farmer that has a bin of corn or bin of oats, he discovers 
later in the spring that the cold spring has compelled him to feed much 
longer than he has anticipated and he finds he is going to have to pay 
up his loan and use the feed. You have that experience out here in 
the Northwest at the present time. There is no violation because the 
farmer is going to pay that little loan, he is going to pay the interest 
on it. 

But the man who takes it out of the warehouse and sells it and the 
security is gone and there is no track of it, whether it is livestock or 
otherwise, on the premises, there is just an empty shell of a building 
left there, there you have a different problem than you have with the 
little farmer that started feeding some of that grain out of the bins. 
Therefore, you must prosecute where a warehouseman is disposing 
of the grain that is in that warehouse under his supervision and 
control. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator Thye, is it your view that although 
there is a technical violation, that the farmer using it that way should 
not be prosecuted? 

Senator Ture. In the event you have many many thousands of 
bushels that are sealed up, you have of course the legal violation. I 
am thinking about a farmer that may have sealed up a thousand 
bushels of corn or a thousand bushels of oats or barley and the note 
is going to be due in the next 60 days. He commenced to get out of 
that and figuring that ‘““‘When the note comes due, I am going to pay 
that.”” You have a little difference there than you do have with the 
man that has broken the seal and shipped carloads of grain out of the 
warehouse intending to either replace it or having as an alibi that “I 
just had not gotten around to satisfying or paying up on this.”” There 
you have two different problems. 

Senator ELLENDER. In a case of that character the Department of 
Justice should certainly be notified of all facts and if there is a violation, 
prosecute. You will remember we had a lot of little cases involving 
this technical violation of the law by farmers who fed. Some thought 
that should go to Justice. I did not think so. 
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TECHNICAL VIOLATION CITED 


record crystal-clear on this. Under the ever-normal granary stora; 
program, no farmer or any other individual should ever break 
seal—when I say break the seal, it is not sealed in the sense that | 
door is locked, but it is sealed in the sense that there is a posted notic 
put on the granary or crib of corn—no farmer should ever take gr: 
out of that without going to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
going to the bank that holds the note and make a move to pay 
that obligation, because you cannot draw the line and say, ‘“‘We w 
let this man take out this out of this bin and feed out 300 or 400 bush: 
= this oats, but the warehouseman cannot break that seal and sh 

’ because you are going to get a wholesale violation the minute yo 
start drawing a line ‘and saying this is exempt and this is to be pros: 
cuted, because it is a chattel, sec urity, and the farmer in every sens 
should not ever take 100 bushels of oats out of a thousand-bushel bi: 
unless he went to the bank and paid up. 

That should be the policy and the farmer should adhere to tha 
policy. But I can see from the standpoint of the Justice Departme: 
what a terrific problem they would have if somebody reports thi 
farmers have been taking 300 bushels of oats out of a thousand 
bushel bin and the farmer said, ‘“‘l had not expected to use this fee: 
but the cold spring compelled me to feed the cattle longer than | 


anticipated. Ididit. I had not gotten around to pay my obligatio: 
to the bank.”’ 


Senator Ture. My own personal reaction is that we must leave t 


There you have a difference, a legal question before you, but no 


farmer should ever take 100 bushels or 50 ee of oats before li 


went to the bank and said, ‘I would like to pay up this obligatior 
because I am going to need some to feed.” 
Mr. Loos. That is correct, Senator Thye That is our view of thé 


law when a farmer does take some, there is a technical violation. 

Senator Tuyr. There is a technical and moral violation. 

Mr. Loos. Yes, there is, but many of them do not realize it. When 
they come along and pay their note when the note matures and show 
that they had no realization that they were committing any crime 
why, it seems to us that there would be no possibility of conviction 
and it would not be in the interest of the public or anybody else to 
prosecute in a case like that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those are the cases I had in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator TuHye. Quite often the local bank has a personal-property 
mortgage on that farmer. That local bank will let the farmer sell his 
hogs, let him sell his house and let him sell his crops. But he is 
expected to settle and the farmer has always settled. There is no 
question about this chattel mortgage on his personal property. 

Now, if the farmer had not operated like that, he is not aware that 
under this ever-normal granary this seal-up program is a little different 
than his local bank’s chattel mortgage on his livestock and including 
his grain crops. So you have a little different technical, legal question 
there than you have in the warehouse, whereas in some of the cases 
that we had before us a year ago out there in South Dakota where 
this man had had thousands of bushels of wheat and he just moved it, 
it was out of his granary and he had nothing. 
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Mr. Loos. I think it is fairly easy to distinguish for anyone, espe- 
lly anyone trained - the law and having knowledge of the opera- 
is of the program, to distinguish between that situation where 
re is a willful intent rd violate the law and those situations where 
here is no intent, where the violation is more or less technical and 
cidental. Wherever there is clear evidence of the violation of the 
and the willful intent to do so, I do not think we should exercise 
any discretion. I think that should be immediately referred to the 
Department of Justice. 


ACTIVITY ON GRAIN EXCHANGES 


Senator Younc. But your Cargill case had serious effect on the 
entire price situation of grain, at least in the Chicago area; probably 
more serious implications by far than all the other violations combined. 
Cargill, for example, did a pretty good job of filling up the elevator 
space in Chicago. Two years in succession, so that when corn and 

our other grain started to move in the Chicago market space was not 
available. That grain practically went begging, and the price dropped 
everely. It is a situation that should not be permitted to continue 
any longer. 

Mr. Loos. I agree with you. It certainly has continued a long 

me already. Soon after the case was referred by us in October to 

Department of Justice, we prepared in our office a complaint 
inder the Commodity Exchange Act and that has been ready to file 
as soon as we get clearance from the Department of Justice. 

Senator Young. I like the way you are proceeding. I hope you 
mpress on the Justice Department the necessity for action. 

Have you any other statement? 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. Loos. I would like to say 1 or 2 things. One thing in connec- 
ion with this acreage allotment, Mr. Chairman. We found in the 
Department that no provision had been made in the way of a budg- 
etary request for the work that will be necessary in the event that 
acrenge’ ean are imposed in connection with wheat and cotton 
this year. Such a supplemental request has been made, but no 
supplem me one request has been made for our office. We will have 
considerable increase in work if acreage allotments are invoked. It 
is our idea that we would obtain whatever we might need by way of 
allotment out of whatever supplemental funds might be granted to 
the Department as a whole. 

I just wanted to mention that to show that we have that in mind 
in case acreage allotments are invoked. 

Mr. Rosnerts. Mr. Chairman, I think there has been a development 
since Mr. Loos last discussed this matter with me. The Budget Bureau 
has approved the use of $38,000 of the estimate which was submitted 
to Congress for the acreage allotments and marketing quotas in 1954 
for use in the Office of the Solicitor. The matter has been taken up 
with the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations since 
the close of the hearings there. 

Senator ELLENpER. That was out of the appropriations that were 
submitted to us in the third supplemental? 
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Mr. Ronerts. That is out of the comparable appropriation wh 
is before this committee for 1954, Senator Ellender. You will rem 
ber the item that was carried in the third supplemental was to 
started immediately in the months of May and June 1953. 

Senator ELLENDER. That was only part of the amount necessary, 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. That was a total of about $4% mill 
on both cotton and wheat. The amount requested to be transfer 
was $3 million plus, and there was already in the appropriation t} 
might be used for this purpose a sum of $1,350,000. 

Senator ELLeENpER. What will be the entire cost of gathering 
information? 

Mr. Roserts. In 1953 and 1954, for carrying out the acrea 
allotments and marketing quotations if they are proclaimed, it 
estimated at about $34 million for both wheat and cotton. 

Senator Tuy. That is a terrific undertaking. 

Senator ELLENpeER. | did not know that was expensive 

Senator Tuy. Yes, sir, to conduct all those committee meetin 
clear down through to the township and signup. 


Ul 


MARKETING AND REGULATORY LAWS 


Mr. Loos. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I should mention also ver 
briefly one other item on which there is an increase for the revised 
budget compared with 1953. That is in the field of marketing and 
regulatory laws. That is based on the increase in work that has bee: 
the result of increases in the number of marketing orders, particularly 
milk, and the continuing workload on the packers and stockyard 
cases and the perishable-commodity act cases. There are cases unde: 
the Federal Seed Act and Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti 
cide Act and also work in connection with quarantines, particularly 
the visicular exanthema disease has caused us considerable increase in 
workload. That is the reason for the increase of $36,000 requested in 
marketing and regulatory work. 


ATTORNEYS IN DEPARTMENT 


Mr. 





OF AGRICULTURE 





Senator ELLENDER. 
Department? 

Mr. Loos. Since January 23. 

Senator ELLenper. Is it your observation that this large number of 
attorneys you have give you a full day’s work, each of them? 

Mr. Loos. Yes, sir; I think so. I have some question in my mind 
as to a few, but for the great majority of the members of our office, | 
feel that they not only give a full day’s work but many of them do 
considerable overtime work. I think they do very high grade work, 
as | mentioned before. 

Senator Youna. Are they all under civil service? 

Mr. Loos. I am pretty much confused by these civil-service laws. 
The position of attorney was put on schedule A in 1947, but all at- 
torneys who were in that position and who then had civil-service com- 
petitive status as of a date in 1942 have the same protection as though 
the jobs were not on schedule A. We have 62, I think, out of our 
total who have been appointed since 1947 or did not have competitive 
status at that time, so they are not on civil service but all the rest 
are, as | understand the law. 





Loos, how 


long have you been with thi 
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Senator Youna. If they were not under civil service ¢ 
erans’ preference, they could still remain 

\ir. Loos. Yes, of those 62 most of them are vetera 
e their rights under the Veterans’ Preference Act 


SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Senator ELLenpErR. May I ask Mr. Roberts one question? 
Senator Youna. Yes. 
senator ELLENDER. Does the Solicitor’s Office get any funds from 
other source than from those to which we are now referring? 
t is, within the Department? I understand the Office gets some 
ls from Commodity Credit and within the Department, but does 
et any funds whatever from outside the Department of Agri 
‘ ire? 
Mr. Roperts. Not at the present time from outside the Depart- 
ent; during the foot-and-mouth disease programs he did get some 
from those funds. He also receives small amounts from the Disaster 
Loan and Defense Production funds in the Department 
Senator Youne. Now, you are appearing in behalf of the budget for 
e Office of the Secretary? 
Mr. Roperrs. Yes. 
Senator Young. The budget under 1953 fiscal year appropriation 
is $2,227,133. The amount allowed under the revised budget Is 
$9 188.000. 
Mr. Roserts. That is right. 
Senator Youna. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Loos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD D. APLIN, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENTAL 
ADMINISTRATION; T. ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; ARTHUR B. THATCHER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PLANT 
AND OPERATIONS; HUGH W. BERGER, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS; WILL 
ROGERS, ACTING CHIEF, OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Department of Agriculture was established as an executive depart: 
the act of May 15, 1862. The Secretary of Agriculture, assisted by 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and members of their immediate st 
the work of the Department, formulates and develops policy, integ 
everal programs of the Department, maintains departmental relationships with 
agricultural organizations and others in the development of farm prograr 
coordinates Department programs in the several river basins, renders administra 


tive decisions in regulatory proceedings pertinent to Department programs, and 


maintains close liaison with Members of Congress on all matters pertaini 
legislation and policy in order to insure effective performance of the agricultural 
programs. 

The following offices assist the Secretary and his immediate staff in the discharge 
of specific departmental functions: 

The Office of Personnel was established by order of the Secretary on June 1, 


1934. It serves as a staff agency of the Secretary having responsibility for the 
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‘ 











personnel management program of the Department. This program includes « 
fication, job evaluation, salary and wage administration, hours of duty, re« 
ment, placement, retirement, separations, leave, employee relations, 


tra 
safety, 


organization, incentive and awards programs, investigations and hx 
The Office has responsibility for the development of personnel policy for the 
partment, and for executing and interpreting the intent and policies express« 
over 200 laws, various Executive orders, and the rules, regulations, policies 
decisions of the several agencies of the Government in the field of pers 
management. In carrying out these responsibilities, the Office delegates 
stantial authority to agencies within the Department for the operational p! 


of the appointment, classification and disciplinary activities. Policy and | 
procedures developed by the Office are carried out through agency perso 


offices. In addition to the continuous day-to-day contacts on specifie probl 
the Office conducts a systematic and periodie review to insure unification of 
personnel management program and to measure its effectiveness and how 

it serves the agencies’ personnel management requirements 

The Office of Budget and Finance was established by order of the Secretary 
June 1, 1934. It serves as a staff agency of the Secretary in carrying out depa 
mental functions relating to overall administration of the budgetary, procurem: 
and fiseal affairs of the Department. It has responsibility for providing leaders 
and coordination of these activities throughout the Department, including 
acquisition and distribution of funds; accounting; auditing; budgetary and fil 
cial reporting; organization and management of budget, fiscal, and procuren« 
activities; purchasing, warehousing, utilization and disposal of administrative a 
operating supplies and equipment; and related activities. It coordinates, in 
field, the activities of area agricultural equipment committees to insure maximu 
effective utilization of administrative supplies and equipment owned and procu: 
by the Department. 

The Office also has responsibility for formulating and promulgating department 
policies and procedures relating to the above functions, including the review a: 
evaluation of program and legislative proposals for budgetary, financial, ar 
related implications, and, in cooperation with staff and program agencies, f 
obtaining improvements in the management and operation of work progran 
administered by the Department. The Office acts as Department liaison on : 
such matters with the Bureau of the Budget, General Services Administrati 
General Accounting Office, Treasury Department, and others. It also provick 
liaison with congressional Committees on Appropriations and with the Hou 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The Office of Plant and Operations was established by secretarial order March | 
1939. It exercises general direction of the housing of the Department’s activitic 
including technical services incident to the design and approval of constructio 
projects related thereto, contractual authority as it pertains to the leasing of con 
mercial space and all matters concerned with the disposition of surplus rea 
property; exercises general responsibility for the planning and development of tl 
records management programs of the Department; provides certain technical and 
engineering advisory services pertaining to the acquisition, utilization, and mai 
tenance of automotive, heavy, scientific, and photographic and other reproductio: 
equipment; exercises general coordination of automotive repair shop, equipment 
depot, and cartographic, photogrammetric and photographic laboratory activities 
in order to derive the most effective use of these facilities, and plans or reviews 
proposals for the establishment of such departmental facilities; and technica 
operations in connection with mapping projects, including approval of aeria 
photographic survey projects, and all planimetric, topographic, cadastral, and 
mosaic mapping projects in excess of 60 square miles. The Office serves as 
Department liaison with other Government agencies on matters pertaining to its 
functions 

The Office performs administrative service functions for the Office of the Secre 
tary and also operates certain departmental services in the District of Columbia 
including telephone, telegraph, photographic, duplicating, addressing and mailing 
central storage and distribution of supplies and forms, motor transport service 
and the departmental post office. 

The Office of Hearing Examiners was established by the Secretary December 9 
1946, to carry out the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act relating 
to the holding of hearings (5 U.S. C. 1006, 1010) Hearings are held in connection 
with prescribing of new regulations and orders, and on disciplinary complaints 
filed by the Department, or on petitions filed by private parties asking relief from 
some action of the Department 
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eneral, the examiners make reports, recommend decisions, and perform such 
ed duties as are required by the Administrative Procedure Act, and statutory 

ions, regulations, and rules of practice applicable to their work 

November 30, 1952, employment in the staff offices comprising the Office of 
Secretary consisted of 529 employees, 511 of whom were in Washington 


the field. 


appropriation : 
\ppropriated, 1953 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


opriation act, 1953 : 2, 230, 000 
juction pursuant to sec. 412 2, 867 

sfers from other appropriations (shown in detail in project state- 

nt below) , 830 


Base for 1954 2 335. 963 


sed budget estimate, 1954: 
Direct appropriation 2, 000 
lransfers, 1954, from other appropriations (shown in detail in 

project statement below) 280 


Total available, 1954 2,2 280 
Decrease 683 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1954 


ecrease in personnel administration and service 13, 024 
Decrease in budgetary and financial administration and service 5, 109 
Decrease in general operations 7. 000 
For increased salary costs due to the reclassification of the Hearing 

Ixaminers, and for increased travel costs - 6, OOO 
Decrease in transfer from ‘‘Flood Prevention’”’ appropriation , 850 
\djustment in transfer from ‘‘Administrative expenses, Commodity 

Credit Corporation”’ +- 300 


Project statement 


Increase 1954 
Project 52 : ; or revised 
decrease estimated 


General administration $520, 653 $7, 550 $513, 103 

Personnel administration and service ; 535, 633 13, 024 522, 609 

Budgetary and financial administration and service , —15, 109 725, 103 

General operations ; 2, 22: —17, 000 55, 223 

Office of hearing examiners ; 7 +6, 000 3, 242 
Unobligated balance 


Total available ‘ 
ransferred from 
Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration” 
“Flood prevention, Agriculture’ 


Subtotal 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 412 


Total appropriation or estimate 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) General Administration: A net decrease of $7,550 under project 1, composed 
of: 

(a) Decrease of $7,850 in flood prevention work (transfer from flood prevention 
appropriation). 

On April 1, 1953, the Secretary issued Department memorandum No. 1325 
which transferred to the Soil Conservation Service general responsibility for 
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administration of work of the Department authorized under the Flood Cor 
Act of 1936 as amended. The memorandum also transferred to the Soil | 
servation Service general responsibility for Department activities in conne 
with river basin investigations and the preparation of reports thereon 

change makes possible a reduction in the staff of the Office of the Secretary w 
heretofore had general responsibility for flood prevention and basin inves 
tion worl Accordingly, a decrease in the transfer from the flood prevet 
appropriation is proposed Work will be carried on in SCS under overall guid 
of the Assistant recretary, who wi retain on 
developn 














his staff one assistant to a 
ent of policy and in securing appropriate interdepartmental coordina 
of work related to these activities 

b) Adjustment in transf 
Corporation.” 









r from ‘‘Administrative expenses, Commodity Cr 





2) Personnel Administration and Service: A decrease of $13,024 under pri 

























1 will eliminate two positions in the classificatior 














organi on and | management activities These positions inv 
the allocation of jobs and preliminary work with the honor awards progr 








common service ans field review and other management activities 


work will be absorbed within the off 





ce lravel and miscellaneous expense fi 





will be decreased bv $2,574 





3) Budgetary and financial administration and service—a decrease of $15 
under project 3 


The revised estimate represents a decrease of $15,109 
follows 





or four positions 






a ] ninatior of central 





leave records now maintained, for the entire Off 
cretary, in Division of Accounting and Audit of the Office of Budget 





of the S« 







A 
Finances The maintenance of annual and sick leave records will be decentrali 
to points at w hich the time and attendance reports are being maintained Tl 
records will be subject to periodic audit in order to assure their maintenance 


accordance with prescribed regulations 






h Elimination of departmental review of agency submissions to GAO 
miscellaneous claims against the Government, primarily, 





supplemental clai 
alleged error in original billings and those where information support 
the claims is insufficient to meet GAO requirements 
emplovees of other phases of claims work 
Reduction in 


, and a redistribution to ot} 







messenger, sery ice bv eliminating one messenger now employ f 





ction of one position engaged in work on fiscal methods and procedures 
and reassignment of highest priority work to other staff members 
{ General operations: A decrease of $17,000 under project 4: 


It is proposed to eliminate two positions in the office of plant and operatior 


cartographic engineer, whic 
had the responsibility of coordinating and approving mapping and aerial surve 
projects for the Department The other position assistant to the Director 

being eliminated and the duties will be absorbed by other officials in the Director 
Office It is also proposed to effect a reduction 











vear 1954 One position is that of 






in miscellaneous expenses by 
issuing the Department telephone directory three times yearly instead of pub- 
lishing quarterly issues. 





5) Office of Hearing Examiners: An increase of $6,000 for increased salary costs 
due to the 
travel costs 








reclassification of the hearing examiner positions and for increased 













Need for increase.—The reclassification by the Civil Service Commission of th« 
five hearing examiner positions increases their grades from GS-14 to GS-15. Ih 
this small staff of 5 examiners and 2 clerical assistants, it is not possible to rely 
on savings from turnover to help meet the expenses of the Office. 





The hearing examiners conduct hearings which are required by the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act when called upon to do so by the administrative agencies 
of the Department or by private parties who demand relief from some act of the 
administrative agencies. The work largely arises under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act, the Packers and Stockyards Act, Perishable Agricultural Com 
modities Act, Commodity Exchange Act, and the Sugar Act. Under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act, the Dairy Branch of the Department is pro- 
posing hearings on many milk orders, both on new orders and on amendments 
The area in which these orders are operating or are under consideration has 
expanded to include areas in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Washington. 
With the extension of these areas, the cost of holding hearings has greatly 
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ised. It is also anticipated that a number of hearings on amendments to 
rs and new orders will be held on the Pacific coast. Inasmuch as all of the 
ws are held in the field, the expansion of the area of operation to such distant 
; as Texas, Oklahoma, and the Paciiic coast will necessarily increase the 
f travel. 
CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 
» estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
language in italics, deleted matter enclosed in brackets 
r expenses of the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, including the 
e of one passenger motor vehicle for replacement [of the motor vehicl 
he Secretary with a comparable new model J only * * together with sucl 
ints from other appropriations or authorizations as are provided in 
jules in the budget for the current fiscal year for such services and expenses 
ch several amounts or portions thereof, as may be determined by the Secretary, 
exceeding a total of [$109,280] $101,280 * * *, 
The first change in language deletes the authority for replacing the Secretary 
ymobile with a comparable new model. The replacement was made in fiscal 
1953 and retention of the language is no longer necessary. 
The second change in language proposes to decrease the amount which may be 
ferred to this appropriation from other appropriations, the need for whit 
s been explained above in the explanation of increases and decreases. 


I 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. The Office of the Secretary is next. 

Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Aptin, Yes, I have a statement. I might say that I was ap- 
pointed bv Secretary Benson as one of his assistants. | have been 
in that position since the 28th of January. I have the title of 
Director of Departmental Administration. 


I have a statement which I would like to read briefly if it is agreeable 
to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity of discussing with 
your committee the work of the Office of the Secretary and othe: 
staff offices of Personnel, Budget and Finance, Plant and Operations 
and Hearing Examiners. In opening the discussion, I would like to 
make a few general observations concerning reorganization within 
the immediate Office of the Secretary, and the effect of such changes 
on fund requirements for fiscal year 1954. I will also explain in a 
general way the proposed changes in the other staff offices which result 
in a net reduction of $46,683 below fiscal year 1953 in total funds under 
the appropriation ‘‘Office of the Secretary.”” The $2,289,280 proposed 
in the revised budget for 1954 is a reduction of $103,000 below the 
original 1954 budget estimate. 


IMMEDIATE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


I know this committee is already aware of the changes made by 
Secretary Benson in the grouping of agencies of the Department to 
make possible closer coordination of related activities and to centralize 
responsibility for consideration and determination of day-to-day oper- 
ating problems and other matters requiring departmental attention. 
This and other changes affecting staff funetions and responsibilities in 
the immediate Office of the Secretary, including the transfer to the 
Soil Conservation Service of general responsibility for administration 
of the Department’s flood-prevention activities as provided by 
Department memorandum No. 1325, will obviously modify the staffing 
pattern contemplated by the original budget estimate for 1954. The 
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revised budget for 1954 provides for 56 man-years of employmen 
including provision for consultants, at a total salary cost of $444,998. 
This compares with 70 man-years provided for in total funds availab 
in 1953, including defense-production activities, and in the origin: 
budget proposed for fiscal year 1954. The proposed budget for 19: 
is also 6 man-years below actual employment on December 31, 195: 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


The revised 1954 estimate includes provision for financing from thi 
appropriation the Director of Commodity Marketing and Adjustmen 
and his immediate staff, who are now paid from funds of the Com 
modity Credit Corporation. 


EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION PLAN 


The Director will be designated as an Assistant Secretary if Reo: 
organization Plan No. 2 is approved. It also provides for the Offic: 
of the Director of Agricultural Credit Services. The present Actin; 
Director is on detail from the Farm Credit Administration. A 
that is only a temporary arrangement, provision must be made in thi 
appropriation for the appointment of a Director in 1954. Likewise 
provision is made for an Administrative Assistant Secretary, but 
since that position will replace the Director of Departmental Admin 
istration the net cost will be only $3,500. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 provides for two additional Assistant 
Secretaries. If the plan is approved, one, as I have already indicated, 
will replace the Director of Commodity Marketing and Adjustment 
Under Secretary Benson’s plans, the other will replace the Director, 
Foreign Agricultural Service. Inasmuch as the budget for the Foreig: 
Agricultural Service includes provision for a Director, those moneys 
would be used in 1954 for the payment of the salary of the Assistant 
Secretary assigned to that Service. This arrangement would seem- 
ingly be appropriate since his entire responsibility would relate to th 
work and functions of that program. 

Accordingly, the proposed revised budget for 1954 for the immediate 
Office of the Secretary will not require any further adjustment, and 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, if approved, can be implemented even 
within the reduced man- years and salary provision now recommended. 
In view of the action taken on Department memorandum No. 1325 
it is proposed that the transfer of flood prevention funds be reduced 
by $7,850 below 1953 and $18,000 below the original 1954 budget 
The remaining $17,000 will be used for the payment of salaries and 
expenses of one person and a stenographer, who will be attached to 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary to assist him in formulating 
policy recommendations and in representing the Department in 
interdepartmental meetings and discussions relating to the flood- 
prevention and water-utilization responsibilities of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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)FFICES OF PERSONNEL, BUDGET AND FINANCE, AND PLANT AND 
OPERATIONS 


In addition, reductions totaling approximately $45,000 are proposed 
n funds for the Offices of Personnel, Budget and Finance, and Plant 
and Operations. These will result from reduction of classification, 
organization, and personnel-management activities; modification of 


methods for maintaining leave records in the staff offices; elimination 
if departmental review of agency submissions to the General Account- 
ing Office of miscellaneous claims against the Government; reduction 
of work on fiscal methods and procedures; and the elimination of 
coordinating responsibilities in the Office of Plant and Operations for 
napping and aerial survey projects. Other econom.es will also be 
effected in the Office of Plant and Operations through reassignment of 
duties and a reduction in issuances of the Department telephone 
directory. 
OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


The budget for 1954 for the Office of Hearing Examiners includes a 
small increase of $6,000 due to reclassification by the Civil Service 
(‘ommission of the 5 examiners’ positions from grade GS-14 to grade 
GS-15. The increase also provides for some additional travel costs 
necessary in the conduct of hearings required under various regulatory 
acts administered by the Department. During the fiscal year 1953, 
through April 15, 54 hearings were held. One hundred and four cases 
are pending at the present time, 14 of which will probably be assigned 
for hearing by July 1, 1953. 

In addition, it is conservatively estimated that there will be between 
20 and 30 hearings necessary in connection with the promulgation of 
marketing-agreement orders. In this small staff of 5 examiners and 
2 clerical assistants, it is not possible to realize a saving from turnover 
to assist in meeting the additional expenses of the office. 

| have attempted only to summarize for you the effect of the 
changes proposed in work financed from this appropriation. If you 
care to discuss them in detail, the heads of the staff offices are present, 
and would be glad to do so, or to answer any questions you may have 
regarding their functions and responsibilities. 

Senator Youne. If the reorganization plan for the Department of 
Agriculture is approved by Congress, will it make possible any further 
cut in this budget? 

Mr. Apuin. No; this budget is drawn up on the basis of what the 
appropriation would need to be if the reorganization plan was 
approved. 

Senator ELLenper. If it is not approved? 

Mr. Apuin. The cost in the Office of the Secretary would be approx- 
imately the same in 1954. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that, whether it is approved or not, you 
are going to spend the same amount of money? 

Mr. Apurn. In the Office of the Secretary, yes. 

Senator ELLenper. That amount of $39,133 is clearly a decrease. 
I am looking now at page 390 of your justification. 
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Mr. Apuin. The figure I referred to is the figure at the top of th 
page in the righthand column. I think the difference is in appropri 
ated funds. One figure is appropriated funds. The other include 
changes and transfers. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. I do not see why you should have different 
figures. 

Mr. Roserts. We have the same situation here that we have ir 
the Solicitor’s Office, where in addition to a direct appropriation ther 
are transfers from the ‘Flood prevention appropriation” and fron 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds. The figure at the bottom of 
the page, in the “Increase” columa, of $39,133 that you referred to 

Senator ELLENDER. That is on page 390. 

Mr. Roserrs (continuing). Is after making the adjustment for 
transferred funds. So that, on the direct appropriation, there is a 
reduction of $39,133. On total funds availbale, there is a reduction 
of $46,683, which is the figure Mr. Aplin was using. 

Senator ELLENDER. Minus $46,683. 

Mr. Rorerts. That is correct, sir. That figure is on a total-funds 
available basis. 

Senator ELLENDER. That means you are going to save how many 
man-years you said there? 

Mr. Artin. Thirteen. There would be 56 man-years of employ 
ment as compared with the 1953 budget. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. With a saving of minus $46,000 plus, you will 
also be able to take care of your ingrade promotions? 

Mr. Apuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a table showing the functions and 
assignments in your department? 

Mr. Apuin. Yes. 

Senator Younec. We will have that inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The material requested follows:) 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Office of the Secretary 
Functional Organization and Budget Estimate Chart 
Fiscal Year 1954 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION - IMMEDIATE OFFICE 


he work of the Department of Agriculture is supervised and directed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
who is assisted by an Under Secretary, on Assistant Secretary, and Immediate Office Aides. 
FUNCTIONS The Immediate Offices of the Secretary, the Under Secretary, and the Assistant Secretrery 
develop over-all policy in accordance with applicable laws; supervise and coordinate the egencies 
and progrems of the Department; act as liaison with the Congress »ther Governmental agencies and 
the public; develop programs for the welfere of American agriculture, end participate in inter 
netional activities. 
NET AVERAGE ANNUAL POSITIONS 

$513,103 

$7,550 





BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICE 





FUNCTIONS Exercises over-ell coordination FUNCTIONS Administers for the Secretary the 
and supervision of budgetary end financiel personnel menagement eaectivities of the 
effairs of the Department, including the ac- Department. These activities include cles 
quisition, allotment and epportionment of sification, job evaluation, selery and wege 
funds, eccounting, auditing, financial re- administration, recruitment, placement, 
porting, organizetion end management of | retirement, seperation, leave, safety, 
budget, fiscal, and procurement activities, employee relations, performance ratings, 
purchasing, end supply utilization; formletes treining, organization, incentive ewards, 
and issues Depertmental policies and pro- investigations and health; serves as liaison 
cedures; clears legislative reports; and on matters of personne! administration with 
serves @s lisison with Budget Bureau, General all governmental or private egencies con- 
Accounting Office, Treasury Department, cerned with the work of this Department. 


Appropriations Committees, and other agencies 





concerned with the Department's budget end 
finances. 

NET AVERAGE ANNUAL POSITIONS «.ceeeeeess 116 NET AVERAGE ANNUAL POSITIONS «cecccseecee 78 
APPROPRIATION REQUESTED ....+-+++++ $725,103 APPROPRIATION REQUESTED .. $524,090 
PROGRAM DECREASE ...-ceececceeseees ~$15,109 es . +++ “$13,024 








GENERAL OPERATIONS OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


FUNCTIONS Performs generse! operational and FUNCTIONS The hearing exeminers hold 
ateff services incident to housing the hearings, make reports, recommend decisions, 
activities of the Department; commnications and perform related duties as required by 
management and records administration; the statutes, reguletions, end rules of practice 
furnishing of engineering services involved applicable to the various matters under their 
in the acquisition, utilizetion, and mainte- jurisdiction. 

nance of equipment; central storeroom and 

supply; motor transport; photographic, 

duplicating and related services, and NET AVERAGE ANNUAL POSITIONS 

administrative service functions for the (Administrative S$, Clerical 2) sesesees 7 
over-all Office of the Secretary. APPROPRIATION REQUESTED «...sseesuue $73,242 


Siacceenkseoieass |. SOE 
NET AVERAGE ANNUAL POSITIONS ........005. 87 PROGRAM INCHEASE $6 


APPROPRIATION REQUESTED ... . $455,223 
PROGRAM DECREASE ...essesecseeeree -$17, 000 
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General administration—I mmediate Office of the Secretary, fiscal year 1954 


Net average 
annual 
positions 


Secretary: Directs the programs and activities of the Department 
Executive staff: Serves as Secretary’s personal staff; meets representatives 
from agriculture, industry, and labor; advises with the Secretary on ques 
tions and problems relating to agriculture in its broadest sense (adminis- 
trative, 4; clerical, 2) ! 
Chauffeur: Drives car officially assigned to the Secretary (clerical 2—2 shifts) 

Under Secretary: Assists the Secretary in the general direction of the programs of 
the Department, acting for him in his absence, and has responsibility for day- 
to-day determinations on operating matters 

Office staff: Serves as personal aide to the Under Secretary and provides 
office management and stenographic services (administrative, 1; clerical, 2 

Assistant Secretary: In addition to the general functions of Assistant Secretary, 

serves as head of the research, extension, and land-use group 
Office staff: Provides administrative assistance, office management, and 
stenographic services (administrative, 2; clerical, 3) 

Director, Commodity Marketing and Adjustment: Coordinates the various 
functions and activities of the Department relating to stabilization of farm 
income and prices, commodity adjustment and marketing, crop insurance, and 
enforcement of Commodity Exchange Act 

Office staff: Provides administrative and stenographie services (adminis- 
trative, 1; clerical, 2) 

Director, Agricultural Credit: Coordinates the agricultural credit services of the 

Department 
Office staff: Provides administrative and stenographic services (adminis- 
trative, 1; clerical, 2) 

Director, Departmental Administration: Coordinates staff and service activities 

relating to administration of the Department 
Office staff: Provides administrative assistance (administrative, 1; clerical, 2) 

Assistants to the Secretary: Represent the Secretary in conferences with agency 
chiefs, State delegations, State commissioners of agriculture, representatives of 
farm organizations, congressional committees, prepare important analyses and 
reports, etc administrative) 

Office staff: Provides clerical and stenographic assistance (clerical) 

Administrative assistance: Provide leadership in the improvement of organiza- 
tion, procedures, and general management, and be responsible for special con- 
fidential assignments on a wide variety of complex problems of the Department 

1dministrative, 3; clerical, 2) 

Judicial officer: By delegation of the Secretary renders final administrative 
decisions in regulatory proceedings of a judicial or quasi-judicial nature con- 
ducted by the Department (administrative, 2; clerical, 2) 

Clerical and messenger staff: Provides clerical, stenographic typing, and mes- 
senger service; delivers confidential or urgent papers to the Capitol, White 
House, and Federal agencies (serves entire office) (clerical, 9) 

Consultants: For temporary services of expert consultants (w ».) on matters 
relating to agricultural activities 


Net average annual positions and salary costs 
Other obligations 


Total estimate 


Administrative, grade GS-1! and above; clerical, grade GS-10 and below 


‘ 
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Personnel administration and service—Office of Personnel, fiscal year 1954 


Net average 
annual 


positions 


e of the Director: Administers the overall planning, direction, and coordina- 
yn of the Department’s personnel management program, including immediate 
esponsibility for the Department’s safety program (administrative, 4; cleri- 
sl, 4)! 
ision of Classification: Supervises allocation of all positions in the Depart- 
ent; determines methods of compensation for positions outside the Classifi- 
ition Act of 1949; develops policies with respect to hours of duty for employees 
nterprets appropriate laws, Civil Service Commission rules, and Comptroller 
General decisions, and develops policies and regulations on compensation, 
ncluding within-grade increases; develops classification specifications for posi- 
tions peculiar to the Department and cooperates with the Civil Service Com- 
mission in drafting specifications for positions on a servicewide basis (admin- 
strative, 5; clerical, 2.5) 5 
vision of Investigations: Investigates alleged violations of laws applicable to 
the Department or violations of Department regulations; investigates alleged 
nismanagement ang misconduct of personnel within the Department and its 
istrumentalities; establishes standards to be followed by agencies of the 
Department in conducting disciplinary investigations and in determining the 
ction to be taken as a result thereof; makes recerd checks and inquiries in 
security clearance cases, including requests for special passports, attendance 
it international conferences, access to classified material, and membership on 
iterdepartmental committees dealing with matters important to the national 
security (administrative, 10; clerical, 10) 9 
ivision of Employment: Supervises the recruitment, placement, transfer, pro- 
otion, leave, separation, and retirement phases of the personnel management 
program; develops qualification and examination standards for positions; 
onducts systematic reviews of delegated employment authority for compli- 
ance with policy, legal, and regulatory requirements; coordinates the compila- 
tion of departmental personnel statistics (administrative, 6.5; clerical, 6.5 
ivision of Employee Health: Supervises the health facilities of the Department; 
provides treatment of on-the-job illnesses requiring emergency attention; 
sssists in the conduct of employee-health education; advises with employees 
m health matters and instructs employees injured in line of duty regarding 
compensation rights, report requirements and procedures, and conducts health 
examinations as necessary (administrative, 2; clerical, 8) 
ivision of Employee Performance and Development: Examines employee 
grievance appeals and recommends solutions; administers Department’s 
performance rating appeals procedures; advises officials and employees on 
employee adjustment; serves as liaison with organized groups such as labor 
inions, welfare associations, veterans’ organizations, community and similar 
groups; develops Department policy and instructions and coordinates admin 
stration of the performance rating plan throughout the Department. Develops 
training policies and standards as guides for agencies and makes reviews of 
training Sette and efficiency of methods and techniques; advises with agencies 
ind demonstrates the use of effective methods and techniques of training 
clerical, administrative, technical, and scientific employees, develops methods 
ind techniques for improvement of employees, Management training, job 
raining, and orientation; through committees and other means provides for 
needed collaboration between the colleges and agencies of the Department to 
improve preservice and postentry education of employees; advises in initiating 
and reorganizing agency training programs (administrative, 4; clerical, 1) 
Division of Organization and Personnel Management: Develops improved per- 
sonnel procedures and organization patterns; reviews organization changes; 
surveys and investigates Department's organization to improve structure, lines 
of authority and responsibility, flow of work and workload distribution to pro- 
mote more effective use of personnel; initiates the preparation of policy, regula- 
tory and administrative personnel instructions and maintains contro] records 
on delegated personnel authorities; administers the Department’s awards pro- 
grams; directs the review and appraisal of agency personnel program activities; 
develops standards of personnel office performance; prepares departmental 
reports on pending legislation having personnel implications; participates in 
the development and execution of operating plans for the Department's man- 
agement program and arranges for the investigation of employee suggestions 
Administration 6; clerical, 3.5) , 
Administrative Section: Provides internal administrative services for the Office 
on budget, personnel, mail, messenger, property, and procurement activities 
(Administration 1; clerical, 4) - 


Net annual positions and salary costs 
Other obligations s 


Total estimate 


i Administrative, grade GS-11 and above; clerical, grade GS-10 and below. 
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Sudgetary and Financial Administration and Service—Office of the Budget 
Finance, fiscal year 1954 


Net average 
annual 
positions 


Annua 
cost 


Office of Director of Finance and Budget Officer of the Department 
Deputy Directors: Assist Director in general administration of budgetary, 
fiscal, and procurement activities of Department, (administrative)! 
Secretaria! staff to Director and Deputy Directors (clerical) 

Program analysts: Maintain liaison with bureaus on budgetary and financial 
aspects of current and proposed programs and reviews agency budget and 
program recommendations (administrative) 

Secretarial staff to program analysts (clerical!) 

Estimates and allotments: Prepares budget estimates, allots and apportions 
Department funds; reviews current bureau obligations in relation to budgeted 
funds (administrative, 6; clerical, 11) 

Legislative reporting and management review: Coordinates legislative reports 
and compiles and disseminates legislative information; develops and coordi- 
nates methods and procedures for improving overall departmental budget, 
fiscal, and related practices (administrative, 6; clerical, 7) - ’ i 

Accounting and auditing (except BAS): Develops accounting systems and 
procedures; examines fiscal procedures; provides audit staff services; and main- 
tains summary cash and fund availability accounts fer appropriated, trust, and 
other funds allotted to 2 or more agencies (administrative 16; clerical 15) 

Bureau accounting services: Performs bureau fiscal and accounting services 
for Seeretary’s Office and other small bureau units (administrative, 1: 
clerical, 8 

Budgetary and financial reporting: Provides central budgetary and financial 
reporting; develops reporting standards; and advises bureaus respecting 
reporting methods (administrative, 4; clerical, 6) 

Procurement and property management: Includes overall procurement, sales, 
contract, and property and supply management functions (administrative, 6; 
clerical, 13 

Administrative service unit: Provides mails, files, messenger, supply, clerical 

1 typing assistance, and similar administrative services for internal opera- 
tions of budget and finance (clerical, 5 


Net average positions and salary cost 
Examination of estimates in fleld 


Other obligations 


Total estimate 


4 dministrative—GS-11 and above; clerical—GS-10 and below. 


General operations—O ffice of Plant and Operations, fiscal year 1954 


Net average 
annual 
positions 


Annual 
cost 


Office of the Director: Directs the activities of the Office (administrative, 4;' 
clerical, 2 n $48, 219 
(Clerical, 1) 4 a 8,549 
Technical Services Division: Provides advisory engineering services incident to 
the acquisition, utilization, and maintenance of automotive, heavy, and scien- 
tific equipment; and general coordination of automotive repair shop and equip- 
ment depot, and photographie laboratory activities (administrative, 2; clerical, 
1 
Real Estate Division: Exereises general responsibility for housing the operating 
plant of the Department; directs the leasing activities of the Department and 
acts as liaison with the General Services Administration and the Post Office 
Department on pertinent problems (administrative, 4; clerical, 2 
Records Administration: Exercises general responsibility for the planning and 
development of the records management program of the Department; acts as 
liaison with the General Services Administration on related matters (adminis- 
trative, 5; clerical, 1 
Administrative Services Divisior 
Office of Chief: Exercises direction and supervision of administrative service 
functions for overall Office of the Secretary (administrative, 1; clerical, 2 
Personnel section: Performs personnel functions for the overall Offiee of the 
Secretary (administrative, 3 
(Clerical, 2 
Budget Section: Develops and coordinates budgets and justifications; exer- 
cises budgetary controls for the overall Office of the Secretary (ad minis- 
trative 1; clerical, 2 
Property and Space Management Section: Provides property and space 
management services for the overall Office of the Secretary (administrative, 
1: clerical, 2 


! Administrative, GS-9 and above; clerical], GS-8 and below. 
# Italics represent employment, on a reimbursable basis, under the working eapital fund, 
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General operations—O ffice of Plant and Operations, fiscal year 1954 


tary’s Records Section: Provides records managemen 
mediate Office of the Secretary and the Offic e of I ‘lan 
handles mail addressed to the Secretary of Ag ricultu 
of Agriculture (administrative, 1; clerical, 

¢ Operations Dis ision 

Office of Chief: Directs and coordinates the activities of the Divisior 
istrative, 1) 

(Administrative, 3) 
Work Planning and Control Section: Processes and schedules wor rk orders 
ind requisitions for communication services; audits and certif elegrap! 
telephone vouchers; compiles departmental telephone directory; schedules 
ind controls requests for photographic, duplicating, 
maintains related inventory and cost accounting 
thasing service for certain agencies of the Departmen 
1dministrative, 2; clerical, 18 
lelephone Switchboard Section: Provides central departn 
witchboard service in the Distriet of Columbia (clerical 

relegraph Section: Provides central departmental telegrap! 
District of Columbia (clerical, 5 

Post Office Section. Receives, distributes, and dispatches 
Department in the District of Columbia (clerical, f 

Motor Transport Section: Provides automotive and transport storage and sert 
in the District of Columbia (clerical, 6.4 

Duplicating and Mailing Section: Furnishes central departmental duplicating 
and mailing services (administrative, 1; clerical, 

Photographic Section: Furnishes central departmenta photographic service 
administrative, 1; clerical, 12 

Central Supply Section: Provides central deparimental sti 
services (clerical, 22 

SDA Publication (administrative, 1; clerical, 


Total net average annual positions and salary cost 
ther obligations 


Total estimate 


Senator ELLENDER. Do the figures you have in this document you 
just handed us correspond with what we have been talking about 
now? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Senator ELtenpER. What it does is to state specifically where the 
money is to be spent? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir; the first page of the document shows the 
general organization of the Secretary’s Office, with the funds and the 
average annual positions in each of the segments, and the changes in 
funds proposed for 1954. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED FROM FLOOD PREVENTION 


Senator ELttenpER. Now, why is it necessary for you to show here 
that a certain amount is being transferred to the Secretary’s Office 
from “Flood prevention, Agriculture’’? 

Mr. Roserts. Up until about 1944 the Office of the Secretary was 
financed from a direct appropriation and from many transfers from 
appropriations that came into being during the early 1930’s, and from 
appropriations and funds that were transferred to tne Department in 
those years. 

In 1943 or 1944 this committee and the Appropriations Committee 
of the House decided to eliminate the transfers and to make a direct 
appropriation. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Consolidate them. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is correct, sir. That was done with respect | 
all of the transfers except “flood prevention’? and Commodity Cred 
Corporation funds. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why was the flood prevention excepted? 

Mr. Rozerrs. The flood-prevention program came into being ju 
before the outset of World War II, as you remember. It just go 
started and then had to be placed on a standby basis. We did no 
get going again until about 1946 or 1947. The program has fluctuat: 
to such an extent that it was considered at that time not to consolidat 
it because of the direct responsibility which the Office of the Secretary 
was then assuming in supervision of the program. Thus, that iten 
has never been consolidated. The Commodity Credit Corporatio: 
transfer comes from the capital funds of the Corporation and not fro: 
appropriations. In effecting the consolidation the committee had 1 
funds which it could reduce if it increased the direct appropriation to 
the Office of the Secretary. Therefore, it was considered desirable to 
continue that transfer. 


SUPERVISORS FOR FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. For what purpose is this flood prevention, agri 
cultural fund of $17,000? What is that used for, to hire somebody to 
oversee the work or what? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. For several years the Secretary has had a 
number of men in his own office who have been providing genera! 
oversight and supervision of the entire flood-prevention program which 


is carried out in the field through the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Forest Service. About a month or 6 weeks ago the Secretary 
issued Secretary’s memorandum 1325, that Mr. Aplin referred to in 
his statement, which transferred the responsibility for that program to 
the Soil Conservation Service with the understanding that the work 
in the forests would continue to be carried on by the Forest Service 
In doing that it was felt desirable to retain one man as an assistant to 
Assistant Secretary Coke who would have responsibility in the Depart 
ment for liaison with the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama 
tion and others with whom the flood-prevention program requires 
interdepartmental cooperation. The $17,000 is to pay for the salary 
of that man plus a stenographer and some travel expenses. That is a 
reduction below 1953. 
EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Youne. How many full time employees does the Depart- 
ment have now? 

Mr. Rep. As of March 31, 1953, the Department had 55,586 full- 
time employees. 

Senator Youne. How many will be provided for under the revised 
budget? 

Mr. Roberts. The revised budget provides for about 1,088 average 
annual positions less than are provided for in 1953. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is 54,000 plus? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Rep. May I correct that statement? The figure that I gave 
you as of March 31 should have been December 31. The March 31 
figure was 55,294. December 31, 1952, was 55,586. 
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Senator Youna. Do you have any further statement? 

Mr. Apuin. I have no further statement. Each staff officer has a 
itement which he is prepared to give, if you would like it. Mr. 
toberts has one for Budget and Finance. 


REDUCTIONS IN OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Ropgerts. I need not unless the committee wishes to go into 

tail further than Mr. Aplin has done. The work in my office is being 

duced under this revised estimate about $15,100. The reduction 

| come in a modification in procedures for the handling of leave 
ecords, in a change we are making in the manner of handling claims, 
1 a reduction in some of our administrative services in the Office, and 
1 a reduction of one accounting position. The number of man- 

ears that will be provided for all of the work of the Office of Budget, 
and Finance in 1954 will be 116 compared with 121 we have this year 
That includes not only the work in budget formulation and budget 
execution including the handling of allotments of funds, but it also 
ncludes all of our work in accounting, audit, administrative and 
operating property procurement and supply management, and work 
n fiscal management. 

Senator E.tenper. All of that accounting is strictly within the 
Department? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Senator E,Lenper. It has nothing to do with the Commodity 
Credit? 

Mr. Roserrts. No, the Commodity Credit accounts are maintained 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Senator EL.Lenper. | want to make certain of that, that this 
procurement you speak of, this accounting, relates to the fifty-some- 
odd thousand employees and their need in the department. 

Mr. Roserts. This is the departmental office; ves, sir 

Senator ELLENDER. | understand. I want to make it clear. Those 
are all the questions | have, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Aptin. Would you like a statement from the other men? 


REDUCTIONS IN OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Tuatcuer. The only statement | would make is that we are 
reducing the man-years from 90 to 87 in the Office of Plant and 
Operations. Mr. Aplin has indicated in his statement where those 
reductions will take place. The departmental coordination of the 
mapping programs is being assumed by the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary Coke, but the funds are being cut out because the man who 
does the coordination work in flood control and other areas will 
likewise take on the responsibility of such mapping coordination as 
may be required. The savings in the telephone directory has been 
indicated by cutting down the issues from 4 to 3 times a year. There 
will be a saving of roughly a thousand dollars. In our personnel 
reduction I have eliminated one assistant to the director from my 
own office in grade GS-13 and his functions are being assumed by 
others in my immediate office. 
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Generally, in the field of space-management activities, the records 
administration program and the other functions of this Office, the 
programs will follow pretty much the same pattern as they did in t! 
preceding year. 

REDUCTION IN OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rein. In the Office of Personnel, Mr. Chairman, the reductio 
would amount to $13,024 less than the past vear, and it would be tak: 
care of by elimination of two positions and a small amount of trave! 
and miscellaneous expenses. This would provide for a total of 8 
positions in the Office of Personnel of the Department of Agricultur: 

As you probably know, the Office of Personnel has made a very con 
siderable decrease over a period of years. Eleven years ago the Offic 
of Personnel had 210 employees. It has now been brought down to 8| 
positions. The work of the Office of Personnel is carried on in si 
divisions. ‘Those six divisions will remain intact through the comin 
year. I have charts that show some work of the Office of Personne! 
and its development and changes through these years that I shall b: 
very glad to pass out to you. 


PROPOSED INCREASES FOR OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINER 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, you did not hear from the man who 
is Acting Director of the Hearing Examiners Office on the $6,000 
increase that is proposed in one of the projects of this appropriation 
I do not know whether you care to or not. Mr. Aplin referred to it 
previously. 

Mr. Rogers. I think Mr. Aplin made a very good statement with 
reference to our office. Mr. Roberts has called attention to the fact 
that I guess we are about the only one asking for a little more money 
Our program is not set by any actions of our own. We hold hearings 
for the other offices and bureaus in the Department and wheneve! 
they need a hearing or when some individual out in the field asks fo1 
a hearing, we have to go out and hear it. 

Senator ELLenpER. What is the nature of those hearings? 

Mr. Rogers. We have hearings which are administrative hearings 
and then we have what are known as quasi-judicial hearings. 

Senator ELLENDER. Pertaining to what? 

Mr. Rogers. I will give you the acts. I have a statement I can 
file, but I will give you the acts: The Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act; Commodity Exchange Act; Packers and Stockyards Act 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act; Sugar Act; Warehouse 
Act; Market Inspection of Farm Products. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are those hearings conducted in the field? 

Mr. Rogers. They are practically all in the field. Once in a whilk 
we have one here in Washington. A portion of this $6,000 is for 
additional travel that will be needed because of the increased number 
of hearings. 

As I say, we have no control over how many we have and it depends 
on the programs of the Department and the individuals out in the 
field that ask for hearings. We are what is known as a kind of 
independent group within the Department which is supposed to be a 
kind of buffer between the public and the Department. 

Senator ELLENpER. You have been excluded from the Reorgani- 
zation Act; have you not? 
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\ir. Rogers. Yes. I think the Administrative Procedure Act 


ered that. I think that is the reason for that. A part of this 
§4,000 is for increased travel and a part of it is for increase in grade 
of hearing examiners. I have a statement 1 could file, but I do 
not know if it is necessary. 
Senator Youna. I think we had better have it in the record 
The statement referred to follows:) 


HEARING EXAMINERS 


The Office of Hearing Examiners was established December 9, 1946 
Secretary of Agriculture in compliance with the Administrative Procedur 
U.S. C. 1001 et seq.). Examiners hold hearings when call i. to doso b 


ninistralive agencies of the Department in connection with the prescrit 

w regulations and orders and hearings on disciplinary complaints filed b 
Department against individuals and on petitions filed by private parties as 

ef from some action of the Department or its agencie 

In general, the examiners conduct hearings, make reports concerning the 

, consider exceptions filed to such reports, prepare recommended opinio1 

‘isions, and perform such related duties as may be required by the Administra 

e Procedure Act and the statutory provisions, regulations, and rules of pract 
1 plicable to the various matters under their jurisdictior The hearings held by 
hearing examiners are, with few exceptions, held outside of Washington, D. C 

Che Office of Hearing Examiners does not administer programs. It furnishes 
the hearing examiners to conduct hearings which are required by the Administra 
tive Procedure Act to be held by hearing examiners, when called upon to do so by 
the administrative agencies of the Department or by private parties who demand 
relief from some act of the administrative agencies. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AGREEMENT ACT 


Under this act, in order to institute a marketing agreement or a marketing order 
or an amendment of such agreement or order, it is necessary that a public hearing 
be conducted by a hearingexaminer. The Dairy Branchof the Department is now 
proposing hearings on many milk orders, both on new orders and on amendments 

The Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the Department is preparing for hearings 
on amendments to orders and new orders. It is expected that a number of hear 
ings on such orders will be held on the Pacific coast. 

Under the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act, anv interested person who 
feels himself aggrieved by the action of the Secretary in issuing a marketing order 
or an amendment thereto may petition for relief. A hearing on these petitions 
must be conducted by a hearing examiner. Many such petitions are now pending 
before the Office of Hearing Examiners. 


THE SUGAR ACT 
These hearings are held in Puerto Rico to determine the quotas of raw sugar that 
can be shipped into the United States. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


Under this act the Commodity Exchange Authority files complaints 
private parties charging violation of the act and a hearing is required to be 
a hearing examiner. We cannot tell what proceedings may be instituted 
Authority but are informed some extended hearings are in prospect 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Under this act, the Livestock Branch files a complaint against a mar} 
agency engaged in the marketing of livestock for the application of sar 
because of violations of the act or the regulations promulgated thers 
Hearings in these proceedings must be conducted by hearing examiners 
cases are now pending and new ones are being instituted 

What will be required of the Office of Hearing Examiners 1n the futur 
determined by the Dairy Branch, the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, the Livestock 
Branch, the Commodity Exchange Authority, and the action of private parties 


e will be 
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petitioning for relief. In any event, the number of cases to be heard are on 
increase and it will be necessary to have more funds to meet the travel costs 

Funds appropriated for the Office of Hearing Examiners for 1953 were $67,2 
The proposed budget for 1954 is $73,242. This additional appropriation is 
counted for in two items, neither of which is under the control of the hear 
examiners. The principal part of the increase is for the salaries of hearing 
aminers. The Civil Service Commission has reclassified the positions of hear 
examiners in the Department of Agriculture from GS-14 to GS-15. The 
mainder of the increase is due to the fact that orders issued under the Agricult 
Marketing Agreement Act are being expanded to include areas in Texas, Okla 
homa, Arkansas, and Washington. The inclusion of these distant areas 
greatly increased travel costs. 

A comparison of the number of hearings held by hearing examiners under | 
various acts is shown in the following table: 


Laws involved 1950 


Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
Commodity Exchange Act 

Packers and Stockyards Act . 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
Sugar Act 

Warehouse Act 

Market inspection of farm products 


Total 


There is submitted herewith a statement of the administrative cases, that 
adversary matters, which are pending for hearing. This type of case invol\ 
the contesting of the legality of regulations or rulings made by those administeri 
the regulations. The laws involved are: 


Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
Commodity Exchange Act 

Packers and Stockyards Act 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
Grain Standards Act 


Total 104 


In addition to the above matters pending for hearing, there will be a numb: 
of hearings which are termed rule-making hearings or legislative hearings. T! 
type of hearing is to promulgate orders or to amend orders. It is impossible t 
forcast the number of this type of hearings that will be held but a conservatiy 
estimate would be between 20 and 30. 

In the lists shown above of cases pending for hearing, 14 cases are now assign 
for hearing before July 1, 1953. Of this list of hearings 5 are legislative hearing 
and 9 are administrative hearings. It may be possible to hold 4 or 5 addition: 
hearings before July 1, 1953. It will be borne in mind that there will be mar 
new cases filed during the coming year, and, with those on the docket and thos 
contemplated, there will be a great increase in the number of hearings to be hel 
in 1954. 

Under the above facts, it is apparent that the proposed budget for 1954 for thi 
Office of Hearing Examiners is very conservative. 


Senator Younec. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Senator YounGc. The committee will recess until 3 o’clock tomorrow 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Tuesday, May 5, 1953, the committe: 
was recessed until 3 p. m., Wednesday, May 6, 1953. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1953 
Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, at 3 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, McCarthy, Mundt, Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Russell, Hayden, Chavez, and Maybank; Aiken, Thye, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Rurav ELectTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, ACTING DIRECTOR, 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SERVICES; ANCHER NELSEN, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION; E. C. 
JOHNSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; WILLIAM 
C. WISE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION; RIGGS SHEPPERD, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION ; 
ROBERT T. BEALL, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION; EVERETT C. WEITZELL, PROGRAM 
ANALYST, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION ; GEORGE 
P, HERZOG, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION; K. WILDE BLACKBURN, ASSOCIATE 
SOLICITOR, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

PuRPOSE STATEMENT 


The Rural Electrification Administration was established by Executive Order 
7037 of May 11, 1935, to make loans for the extension of central station electric 
service to unserved rural people. The agency was continued by the Rural 
Electrification Act approved May 20, 1936, and became a part of the Department 
of Agriculture, effective July 1, 1939, under Reorganization Plan 2. On October 
28, 1949, the Rural Electrification Act was amended by Public Law 423, 8\Ist 
Congress, to authorize REA to make loans for the purpose of furnishing and 
improving rural telephone service. 

Loans for construction of electric and telephone facilities are self-liquidating 
within a period not to exceed 35 years, and they bear interest at the rate of 2 
percent. Loans to finance wiring installations and electrical and plumbing 
appliances and equipment are also at 2 percent interest but for shorter periods. 

In the electrification program, the principal borrowers of this Administration 
are cooperative associations formed solely for the purpose of making electricity 
available in rural areas. Borrowers are encouraged to plan area coverage pro- 
grams for the expeditious extension of central-station service to remaining un- 
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served farms and to plan overall operations and maintenance of faciliti 
erve the consumers most effectively and assure maximum security for the ( 
ernment’s loan. Full recognition is given to the accumulated experienc: 
ound financial condition of many of the borrowers in encouraging then 
develop and carry out their own plans of operation. 

In the telephone program, loans are made to both private companies 
cooperatives for not to exceed 35 years at 2 percent interest. REA works 
the telephone borrowers in developing sound construction and operating poli 
in the development of efficient and economical telephone equipment spex 

for rural needs. Considerable time and attention must be devoted 
working directly with borrowers who, for the most part, have had little or 
past experience in operating efficient up-to-date rural telephone systems. Pra 
cally no equipment or material has ever been developed specifically for rural 
rather, it has been an adaptation of equipment and materials developed 
urban use. As telephone borrowers acquire more experience, they will be 
couraged to assume increasing responsibilities in the operation of their progra 
and protection of the Government’s security in the loans made to them. 

The Rural Electrification Administration has no field offices. Relations w 
the borrowers are maintained through offices in Washington and a staff of full-ti 
field employees working directly with the borrowers. 

The Rural Electrification Administration on November 30, 1952, had 1,133 
full-time employees, 853 of whom were in Washington departmental service and 
the balance in the field service. 


| 
Authorization, | Revised bu 
1953 | estimate, | 


Loan authorizations | 
Rural electrification . -. 1 $50, 000, 000 3 $95, 
Rural telephone | 2 35, 000, 000 50, 

Salaries and expenses -. 8, 287, 980 7 


otal 3 aah 93, 287, 980 152, 775, 0¢ 


1 Does not include contingent authorization of $50 million. 
§ Includes contingent authorization of $10 million used in 1953. 
Does not include proposed contingent authorization of $60,000,000. 


REVISION OF ACTIVITY SCHEDULE 


As a result of a reorganization of the Rural Electrification Administration o 
July 1, 1952, the 1954 explanatory notes include a revision of the activity schedul 
under “Salary and expenses’’ as follows: 


Present Proposed 


Loan analysis and system develop- 1. Administration of Rural Electrifica 
ment tion program: 
(Electrification) (a) Loan activities 
(Telephone) (6b) Engineering activities 
Engineering and technical: standards: (c) Operations activities 
(Electrification) (d) Auditing activities 
(Telephone . Administration of rural telephor 
Management advisory activities: program: 
(Electrification) (a) Loan activities 
Telephone) (b) Engineering activities 
Loan auditing, collecting, and ac- (c) Operations activities 
counting: (d) Auditing activities 
Electrification) 
(Telephone 
Reorganization of REA 
4 combination of factors made the reorganization a necessity. REA’s staff 
dropped from 1,296 to 1,112 during fiscal year 1952. Meanwhile, workload i: 
the telephone program continued to develop far ahead of the ability of the available 
staff to meet it, and a critical need for more expeditious handling of many matters 
affecting electrification borrowers continued to make itself felt. A change ir 
program emphasis was inevitable as the loan and construction activities of the 
electrification program declined from the record levels of recent years, causing 
REA responsibility for loan servicing to assume greater significance in relation to 
other electrification program activities. Outstanding electrification loans stood 
at nearly $2 billion on June 30, 1952, with the impact of full debt-service payments 
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to occur in the years immediately ahead. Finally, a new framey 

ssary in order to take full advantage of the growing maturity of electrif 

owers and of possibilities of achieving economies through the trans 

ased responsibilities to these borrowers, and through making 

tive use of available staff by working with borrowers having unusual 

a highly selective basis. Such an approach gives full recognitio 

mulated experience, sound financial condition, and general stabilit f gy 
bers of the electrification borrowers, and to the fact that the number of people 
loyed by the borrowers had increased from less than 9,000 to more than 32,000 

1941. 
lhe objectives of the reorganization were (1) to provide a framework within 

h increasing responsibility could be shifted to electrification bo a rs 

d and selective basis; (2) to expedite, coordinate, and simplify RE 

h borrowers; and (3) to make such modifications as were possible i 
ition of the electrification program so that more attention could be 

fying the growing demands of the telephone program 

Of the 9 divisions under the former organizational structure, the 4 h¢ 

itions with both electric distribution and telephone borrowe rs Applicati« 

Loans, Engineering, Mauagement, and Accounting and Auditing) were abolis! 
For electric distribution borrowers, these responsibilities were concentrated inté 
4 new unit, the electric distribution area office, of which there is 1 to service each 

5 geographical areas. The Power Division, formerly responsible for engineering 
ind management functions for power-type borrowers, assumed additional fu 

ms in loans and borrowers’ accounting activities. Two operating divisions for 

e telephone program (Telephone Loans and Telephone Engineering r 

‘eated. The four staff divisions (Technical Standards, Information Services, 
Administrative Services, and Personnel), having responsibility in both programs, 

itinued substantially unchanged. A Division of the Controller was established 
along with two other staff divisions, namely the Operations and Engineering, to 
serve both programs. 

Previously, the telephone program had been administered by divisions which 
also had responsibility for the electrification program. Under the reorganizatior 
telephone borrowers are able to deal with REA on all matters through either t 

elephone Loans Division or Telephone Engineering Division. The electric dis- 

ributiols area offices provide a single point of contact with distribution borrowe 
for all matters relating to loans, construction, or operations. The Power Division 
provides the one point of contact for such matters for power-type borrowers 
REA specialists and technicians have been grouped in the staff divisions for maxi- 

im effectiveness, and will render advice and assistance to borrowers through the 
ine divisions or area offices. 

A new position of general field representative was established as the principal 
point of all field contacts with distribution borrowers. He represents REA in all 
phases of electric distribution programs, provides the main contact in the field 
between REA and the electric distribution borrowers, and meets periodically 
vith borrowers in the development of overall plans in connection with total opera- 
tions. On the basis of such plans and the needs of the borrower, the general field 
epresentative determines the requirements for such specialists as the 

iay need from time to time. Thus, REA programs of advice and assistance 

he borrower on a better integrated and more selective basis, borrower co 
with REA are expedited and simplified, and maximum effectiveness and ec: 
are achieved in the administration of the electrification program. 

One immediate effect of the reorganization was to reduce staff time devoted to 
the electrification program from 969 man-years in fiscal year 1952 to approxi- 
mately 843 man-years in fiscal year 1953, a reduction of more than 13 percent. 
The reorganization has been in effect only a short time. It is still too early to 
thoroughly appraise the reaction of the borrowers to the changes made and con- 
templated. Their acceptance of these changes is vital if the economies proposed 
are to be realized. The task of gaining borrower acceptance of the new approacl 
and refining and perfecting the new type of organization is expected to continue 
through 1953 and well into 1954. 

Revision of the activity schedule.—A separate account is maintained for the sal: 
and expenses of each major organization unit in REA. The distribution of f 
tions to new organization units in the reorganization of REA, as explained al : 
would not provide for adequate accounting support for the former activity sched- 
ule nor did the former schedule provide the most meaningful presentation of the 
plan of operations under the new organization. 

Under the new activity structure, the amounts shown for the various activities 
in the budget can be taken directly from the accounts in most ¢ ases, with a mini 
mum of reliance on distribution of indirect costs. 


n the 
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Loan authorizations 


Loan authori Planned pro- 
zation gran 


rification program: 
Appropriation Act, 1953 (authorization to borrow from Secretary 

of the Treasury) .- - ! 000, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954. 95, 000, 060 


Increase in loan authorization - - 2 +45, 7 5, 000. 000 


elephone program: 
Appropriation Act, 1953 (authorization to borrow from Secretary of 
the Treasury) 3 35, 000, 3 35, 476, 000 


Revised budget estimate, 1954 000, 50, 000, 000 


Increase in loan authorization _ - ; +15, 000, +14, 524, 000 


Excludes contingent authorizations of $50,000,000 in 1953, and $60,000,000 proposed for 
Includes carryover of prior year balances. 
Ineludes contingent authorization of $10,000,000 used in 1953 


Project statement (on the basis of planned loan programs) 


1953 (esti- Increase or | Revised 1954 


-rojec 952 
Project i mated) decrease (estimated) 


1. Rural electrification loans $165, 425,811 | $165, 000,090 |—$45, 000, 000 $120, 000, 000 
2. Rural telephone program. -- 41, 005, 718 35, 476,000 | +14, 524, 000 50, 000, 000 


Total loans 206, 431, 529 200, 476, 000 30, 476, 000 170, 000, 000 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


A net decrease of $30,476,000 in loan activities, as follows: 

1) Decrease of $45 million in rural electrification loans: A loan program of 
$120 million is planned for 1954. A loan program of $165 million is estimated 
for 1953 consisting of the 1953 authorization of $50 million and use of $115 
nillion from the carryover balance of loan authorizations from fiscal vear 1952. 

By June 30, 1952, electrification borrowers numbering over 1,000 had extended 
eutral-station electric service to 3,769,426 farms and other rural consumers. 
\s of the same date, estimates based on the 1950 census indicate that 4,740,849, 
or 88.1 percent, of all farms in the United States were receiving central-station 
electric service. This contrasts with the 10.9 percent receiving service in 1935 
when the program began. ‘Applications on hand and in process of preparation 

the field as of March 13, 1953, is indicative of continued large demand for 
loans, 

The status of electrification loan funds for 1952, 1953, and 1954 is shown 
below: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 
Loan authorization $100, 000, 000 $50, 000, 000 $95, 000, 000 
Carryover from prior year 182, 724, 175 117, 208, 364 32, 208, 364 
Rescissions of prior-year loans 30, 000, 000 


Amount available for loans 282, 724, 175 197, 298, 364 127, 298, 364 


Carryover into subsequent year 117, 298, 364 32, 298, 364 7, 298, 364 


Loan program 165, 425, 811 165, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 


From 1945 to 1952, power requirements of REA borrowers increased from less 
than 2% billion kilowatt-hours to over 12 billion kilowatt-hours and it is expected 
that by 1955 power requirements will exceed 19 billion kilowatt-hours and much 
of the increase must be provided through REA loans. As of June 30, 1952, an 
estimated 971,640 farms and other rural establishments were not yet receiving 
central-station service of which approximately 350,000 are probably not within 
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reach of REA borrowers. Loans approved through June 30, 1952, on wi 
construction had not yet been completed and estimated loans to be made by 
end of the fiscal year will provide for the connection of about 354,000 consur 
It is essential that the remaining unelectrified farms and other rural estab! 
ments (approximately 267,000) receive central-station service as soon as pra 
cable and that the increasing power requirements of all farmers be met. 

The loan program of $120 million planned for 1954 will provide for connect 
of approximately 64,000 additional consumers, for heavying up existing facilit 
and for generation and transmission facilities. 

Funds loaned to borrowers are advanced only as needed to meet construct 
labor and material costs. Electrification funds estimated to be advanced amo 
to $195 million in 1953 and $170 million in 1954. The construction progr 
contemplated by these advances will result in an additional 70,000 miles of | 
energized in 1953 and 55,000 miles in 1954 providing service to approximat 
200,000 new consumers in 1953 and 150,000 in 1954. Thus by the end of | 
fiscal year 1954, REA-financed systems will have energized about 1,335,000 mi 
of distribution lines providing electric service to approximately 4,119,000 ru 
consumers, 

(2) Increase of $14,524,000 in rural telephone loans: In 1920, 38.7 percent 
the farms of the United States had telephone service. In 1950, the percenta 
was only 38.3. During the same period, the number of farms with teleph 
service was reduced from 2,498,493 to 2,059,474. The demand for teleph 
loans is indicated by the fact thet as of March 13, 1953, there were 477 loan ap 
cations on hand totaling $94,125,000. It is estimated that outstanding appli 
tions at the beginning of fiscal 1954 will total at least $100 million and in 
probability, applications received during the year will approximate an additio 
$50 million. The 1954 loan program of $50 million represents a minimum pr 
gram and would provide for about 160 loans 

The status of loan funds for 1952, 1953, and 1954 is shown below: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 


Loan authorization : 1 $25, 236, 718 | 2 $35, 000, 000 $50, 000, 0 
Carryover from prior year . 16, 245, 000 476, 000 


Amount available for loans_..... 41, 481, 718 35, 476, 000 50, 000, 00K 
Carryover into subsequent year... — 476, 000 


Loan program 41, 005, 718 35, 476, 000 50, 000, 0 


! Includes $9 million in regular authorization and $16,236,718 from $25 million contingent authorizatio 
? Includes $10 million contingent authorization. 


A telephone on the farm is far more than a convenience; it is a necessity. It 
gives the farmer a vital communication link with farm markets, farm machiner 
service centers, doctors, hospitals, and other distant services. At the close of 
1950, more than 60 percent of the farms of this country were without telephone 
service, Even more striking is the fact that service was much poorer than it was 
30 years ago. In the face of decreasing farm labor, the need for adequate con 
munications becomes increasingly important. By March 13, 1953, loans had be 
made to 224 borrowers which will provide for connecting 160,386 new rura 
subscribers and improve service for an additional 138,067 rural subscribers. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in language as follows (new languag: 
in italics, deleted matter enclosed in brackets 


“LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


“For loans in accordance with said Act, and for carrying out the provisions of 
section 7 thereof, to be borrowed from the Secretary of the Treasury in accordanc« 
with the provisions of section 3 (a) of said Act as follows: Rural electrification 
program, [$50,000,000] $95,000,000; and rural telephone program, [$25,000,000] 
$50,000,000; and additional amounts not to exceed [350,000,000] $60,000,000 
for the rural electrification program [and $10,000,000 for the rural telephone 
program, J] may be borrowed under the same terms and conditions to the extent 


/ 


that such additional amounts are required during the fiscal year [1953] 195/ 


’ 
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r the then existing conditions, for the expeditious and orderly development of 
program, and distributed in any State or Territory, in addition to the sums 
hich such State may otherwise receive, except that not more than 20 per centum of 
additional amounis may be distributed to any one State.’’ 
The first change in language is for the purpose of deleting the contingent 
orrowing authorization provided in the 1953 act for the rural telephone program. 
[he second change in language is for the purpose of providing sufficient loan 
is in particular States to accomplish the electrification loan program considered 
essary for 1954. The loan authorization of $95 million together with the 
imated carryover of $32,298,364, may not permit the carrying out of the total 
inned loan program of $120 million for fiscal year 1954, because subsections (c 
and (e) of section 3 of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 as amended limit 
amount that can be loaned in any one State. In some States, under the 
illotment formula, the maximum amount that can be loaned is likely to be less 
than the amount required to meet loan needs. In recent years contingent loan 
thorizations, subject to the same limitations as the basic authorization, were 
vided in the necessary amount to increase the limitations in States where 
rgently needed for increasing capacity of lines and facilities. Since the additional 
ounts were subject to the allotment formula it has been necessary for the 
gress to provide additional borrowing authorization in excess of the amounts 
juired for actual lending. In order to avoid this situation in 1954, it is propos« 
it the contingency funds be made available directly as needed in the various 
ates, except that not more than 20 percent of such additional amounts may be 
aned in any one State. On this basis, a contingent authorization of $60 millior 
addition to the basic authorization of $95 million is required to meet loan needs 
r fiscal vear 1954. 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation Aet, 1953 ' . $8, 290, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 ; 2, 020 


Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 , 287, 980 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 7. 775. 000 


Decrease 5 512, 980 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1954 


lecrease in administration of rural electrification program 
Increase in administration of rural telephone program 


Proje ct slalement 


1953 Increase or 1954 revised 


Project 
ss (estimated) decrease estimated 


Administration of rural electrification pro- 
gram $6, 630, 66, 067, 265 172, 265 24 805. 000 
(a) Loan activities . (897, 73 674, 836 145, 009 529, 827 
b) Engineering activities 2, 284, 35: 053, 620 448, 247 1, 605, 373 


; ( 
(c) Operations activities rs (2, 503, (2, 619, 214 472, 735 2, 146, 479 


(d) Auditing activities (945, ) 719, 595 (—106, 274 613, 321 

Administration of rural telephone program 1, 584, 220, 715 +659, 285 2, 880, 000 

(a) Loan activities 804, 825, 849) +146, 327 172, 176 

b) Engineering activities (644, 785 959, 399 +280, 264 1, 239, 663 

(c) Operations activities (41, 235, 910 (+119, 708 355, 618 

d) Auditing activities (92, 199, 557 +112, 986 $12, 543 
nobligated balance 70, 


Total available or estimate __. , 285, , 287. 980 —512, 980 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 “ +-2, 020 


lotal appropriation or estimate , 290, 000 


DECREASE 


1) The estimates include a decrease of $1,172,265 under the project ‘‘Adminis- 
tration of the rural electrification program.” 

As a result of a smaller loan program for fiscal year 1954, and by placing in- 
creased reliance on borrowers to prepare their area-coverage surveys, loan appli- 
cations and plans for extension of service to unserved farms with a very minimum 


32382—&3 57 
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of assistance from REA, it will be possible to eliminate about one-third of t 
field loan staff. 

A reduction of nearly one-fourth of the electrical engineering staff will 
possible by placing increased responsibility with the borrowers for planni 
their systems, developing standards, making studies of technical engineeri 
problems, as well as supervising the construction and technical operations of thi 
Systems. 

As a result of placing greater reliance on borrowers for the conduct of the 
operations, it is possible to curtail about one-fifth of the REA staff engaged 
power-use programs and specialized-management-assistance activities on matte: 
such as power procurement, insurance, labor relations, operating budgets, as w: 
as the discontinuance of the magazine, Rural Electrification News. 

A further extension of the CPA audit program under which about 200 add 
tional borrowers will be required to engage certified public accountants to perfor 
annual operations audits is contemplated. The transfer of these additiona 
borrowers to the CPA program, together with a reduction in the number of co: 
struction audits, will make possible a reduction of about one-fifth in the electrif 
cation audit staff. 

(2) An increase of $659,285 under the project “Administration of the rura 
telephone program’’ composed of: 

(a) An increase of $146,327 for loan activities—This increase is necessary f 
a lending program of $50 million for the fiscal year 1954, and to meet the growi: 
volume of work in enabling borrowers to meet the conditions for the first adva: 
of loan funds. The proposed loan program represents an increase of $14,524,00 
over the planned program for 1953. 

Many major problems not encountered in the electrification program are i 
volved in making a telephone loan. Many loans are made to companies alread 
operating in the telephone field with diverse patterns of operation. State cor 
mission approvals are required and agreements for interconnections with ot! 
telephone companies are needed. Appraisal of applications from compani 
already in the telephone business requires extensive field work. Problems 
acquisitions, refinancing outstanding obligations, and incorporation and mergi! 
of existing companies are encountered. 

During 1952 and earlier years, most of the loan money was obligated initial 
under loan allocations in order to give assurance to a telephone company that 
loan would be made if necessary conditions were satisfied, such as the incorporatio 
and merging of existing companies and the signing up of subscribers to determin 
the market for telephone service. As a consequence, the processing of prior-yea 
allocations into loan contracts makes a substantial workload in succeeding years 
By the end of 1953, it is anticipated that improvements in procedure and tec! 
niques as well as the solving of many of the early problems will make possible i 
most instances a simultaneous loan allocation and loan contract, materiall) 
reducing the unit time to process a loan application. The 1954 estimates cor 
template processing a loan application, through allocation and loan contract stage 
in about 70 percent of the time required during fiscal year 1953. 

After a loan is approved by the Administrator, considerable time must be spent 
in working with the borrower to meet the loan conditions prerequisite to the first 
advance of funds. Before funds are released, determinations must be made o1 
many items, such as the satisfactory execution of loan and security documents, 
the bonding and designating of officers authorized to sign loan fund requisitions 
satisfactory depositories, approvals by State regulatory bodies and certificates 
of necessity where required, and insurance requirements. During 1952 much of 
the procedure and administrative technique was still new and many problems were 
encountered. Increased know-how and perfection of procedures, coupled wit! 
development of better working relationships with regulatory bodies, are expected 
to reduce the unit time for this work by 25 percent during 1953 and improvements 
in fiscal year 1954 are expected to reduce further the unit time by over one-third 
This factor has been taken into account in the estimate. 


Data pertaining to workload 


| 
1953 1954 


55 tus | 
ga og estimated | estimated 
| number | number 
Loans approved } 103 120 160 
Loan contracts processed for first advance... - - . - -- consece 73 127 190 


Amount of loans approved $41,005,718 | $35, 476, 000 $50, 000, 000 
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An increase of $280,264 for engineering activities —This increase is required 
aldle the increasing workload in postloan and construction engineering activi- 
as it is estimated that the number of construction projects will more than 


double from 1953 to 1954. 
ostloan engineering requires working with the borrowers in review and approval 
of proposed engineering services. Determinations must be made as to the ade- 


icv of design of proposed construction projects. Contracts and engineering 
cost estimates must be reviewed. ‘Technical advice and assistance is given to the 
ower’s engineer in meeting REA standards in project design, area coverage 
n, plans. and specifications for obtaining bids and letting contracts During 
fiscal year 1953, it is anticipated that the time required by REA engineers on 
each project can be reduced by more than 40 percent. These estimates contem 
a further reduction in the time required per project during fiscal vear 1954 

hy almost another 30 percent below those for 1953 
Construction will reach major proportions through 1953 and 1954 with a 
ng heavy inerease in workload in telephone engineering activities lo 
wssure conformance to loan requirements and proper construction standards 
iction contracts, as well as contracts entered into by borrowers for purchas 


( 
poles, conductor, and materials, are subject to REA review and approval 
Field checks on construction are made from time to time to determine that it cor 
to standards, and periodic reports of the borrower's supervising engines 
are reviewed to determine progress as well as problems encountered. On com 
on of construction, the borrower’s engineer makes a complete inspe n and 
tory of the facilities as constructed which is subject to spot check and 
val bv an REA field engineer By the end of 1953, it is. antic pated that 
of the problems i construction will be overcome thereby permitting a 
recent reduction in REA engineering time per project in 1953 as compared wit 
\ further reduction in the time per unit is contemplated in 1954, t] 
icing the time required per construction project by 20 percent below that 


following workload data, it should be pointed out that the postloa 


ects and construction projects include only such work on new loar i 
eering work necessary in the case of loans made to supplement existing project 
relatively slight at the postloan and construction stages, and has been excluded 

the data eer to workload. Engineering work for such supplemental 
sunts is reflected in the figures for preloan projects, however. This type of 
entation most adequatel v reflects the real wor! kload significance of the arious 
ents. This observation is made to indicate that the planned program for 


54 contemplates a reduction in the backlog of telephone engineering wor 


Data pertaining to workload 


. 1953 esti- 1954 est 
1952 actual Ore : 
mated 
number 
numt rr bs 
Preloan projects 103 120 10 
an projects (weighted) (excludes supplemental loan 55 11 1) 
nstruction projects (weighted excludes supplemental 
mans 25 65 i4 
tal construction projects underway 40) 160 20 


An increase of $119,708 for operations activities—The increase is required 
to handle the additional workload resulting from an increase in number of bor 
rowers operating REA-financed systems from an estimated 66 at the end of 1953 
to an estimated 175 at the end of 1954 and to process advances of funds on an 
estimated 337 loans in 1954 as compared to an estimated 175 loans in 1953 

Fiscal year 1954 will represent the first year of the telephone program in which 
a large number of borrowers will be in operation throughout the year. A large 
and growing number of these borrowers will be new systems entering for the 
first time into this complex business, and many of the existing companies will 
encounter operations problems of much greater scope and complexity than those 
experienced in the past. REA proposes to work with telephone borrowers on a 
selective basis of need in the solution of problems relating to such matters as 
personnel selection and training, rate schedules, insurance, purchase of auxiliary 
equipment, budgeting and financial forecasting, and generai business operations. 
Every effort will be made to achieve economies in this phase of the telephone 
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program through the development of operations procedural manuals and sta 
ards so that operations assistance to individual borrowers can be held t 
minimum. 

Advances of loan funds to borrowers are controlled through a master budg 
representing a breakdown of loan and equity funds on the basis of the purp: 
for which a loan is made. Changes of purpose are required from time to t 
which may affect feasibility, quality of service, legal, or policy matters. Fu 
are encumbered on the basis of approved contracts and cost estimates. Advar 
of funds are made to the borrower against these encumbrances on receipt 
requisitions. Improvements in unit time will make it possible to handle 
increased workload in this activity with a far less than proportionate increas« 
staff. 


a 


Data pertaining to workload 





1952 actual 1985 esti- 1954 ¢ 

mated mated 
Borrowers operating RE A-financed facilities 2 66 
Advance of funds, annual $25, 000, 000 $55, OOK 
Advance of funds, cumulative , 217 $7, 797 
Advance of funds (number of loans 175 
Amount of cumulative loans $82, 260,718 | $117, 736,718 $167, 736, 
Number of cumulative loans “ he 211 331 
Unadvanced loan funds : : $74, 463, 501 $84, 939, 501 $79, 939 


(d) An tncrease of $112,986 for a iditing activities.—The increase is needed 
handle a sharp increase in installation and operations audits during 1954 a 
result of the increased number of loans to be approved in 1954 and the great: 
number of construction projects reaching completion. 

Installation audits are required for all new borrowers after execution of the loa 
contract and before any funds are advanced for construction. In the case of exis 
ing commercial telephone companies, the auditor makes a modified balance she: 
audit to disclose any adverse financial condition which might affect the secur 
of the loan. At the same time, any accounting records necessary to conform 
the system of accounts prescribed by the regulatory body having jurisdictior 
the State are installed. In the case of telephone cooperatives, the auditor s 
up membership records and REA loan account records and other necessary a 
counts and instructs the borrower’s personnel in maintenance thereof. If t! 
cooperative has acquired an operating telephone property as a nucleus of its o1 
ganization, a modified balance sheet audit is made as in the case of the commer 
telephone company. In the case of installation audits of both commercial a: 
cooperative telephone organizations, it has been the experience that becaus« 
the lack of accounting knowledge on the part of borrowers’ personnel, it is necé 
sary for the auditor to spend considerable time instructing the borrowers’ perso 
nel. It is anticipated that the overall time required for each audit will be reduc« 
nearly 10 percent during 1953. The number of installation audits is expected t 
increase from 100 in fiscal year 1953 to 140 in fiscal year 1954. As the result 
further improvements in techniques and procedures, it is anticipated that tl 
overall time required for installation audits in fiscal year 1954 will be reduced sti 
further—as much as 15 percent below the time required in fiscal year 1953. 

Construction audits are required principally to review and verify entries on the 
borrower’s records as to transactions affecting the REA construction funds a: 
to determine, in general, the adequacy of accounting procedures and practic 
The audit is required before final payments are made to the contractors and eng 
neer to verify payments made to them. On completion of the audit, the bor- 
rower may requisition the necessary loan funds for final payment to contractor 
and its engineer. The first construction audits in the telephone program durin 
fiscal vear 1953 are expected to total about 58. In 1954 the number of construc 
tion audits is expected to remain substantially the same and a reduction of over 
10 percent in the overall time required per audit is expected. An audit of cor 
struction funds is performed for all REA-financed construction projects, either b 
making a construction audit or in conjunction with the annual operations audits 
As the number of borrowers receiving operations audits increases, the number of 
construction audits performed in conjunction with operations audits increases 
It should be pointed out, therefore, that the construction audit workload will 
increase sharply from 1953 to 1954; this increase is reflected in the increase for 
operations audits. 
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i- lo protect the security of the Government’s loan, an annual audit is required 

a il] operating borrowers’ records. All firmly established borrowers are required 

nploy certified public accountants to audit their general accounts Until it 

t termined that a borrower is firmly established and that the security for the 
s ( ernment’s loan can be adequately protected through an audit of the borrower’s 

€ accounts by certified public accountants, the audit is made by the REA audit 
f. The audit involves the verification of balances in all asset and liability 
ints, determination as to the adequacy and accuracy of all revenue and ex- 

se accounts, verification that all known transactions have been recorded on 

l¢ the books, and determination of the propriety of accounting procedures and prac- 


s. It also includes an audit of special construction funds to determine that 
funds have been expended in accordance with contractual agreement 
eight such audits were required in fiscal year 1952. In fiscal year 1953 this 
ber is expected to rise to 50. In fiscal year 1954 it is estimated that approx 
itelv 106 audits will be required. By fiscal year 1954, it is expected that the 
erall time required for each audit can be reduced about 15 percent below the 
presently required, 
Data pertaining to workload 





1Y actual 1 t + 1 
\ 1um ber 
l 
requiring installation audits 83 100 140 
juiring construction audits 0 58 50 
wers requiring operations audits 8 Ww) 106 


Estimates for administrative expenses are closely tied to measurable workload 
ts, related to time factors required to perform those units 
\s indicated in the foregoing, the 1954 estimates are based on substantial pro- 
cted reductions in the time needed to perform the various units of work. These 
reductions are in addition to similar efficiencies already being realized in 1953. 
This is made possible as experience is gained in handling the telephone program, 
1 by constant efforts to streamline and simplify procedures 


INTRODUCTION OF MR. NELSEN BY SENATOR THYE 


Senator Young. The committee will come to order. 

| think we will let Senator Thye have the honor of introducing our 
new REA administrator. 

Senator Torr. Mr. Chairman, that is a delight for me to do. The 
first time | met, then senator, Ancher Nelsen, he was State senator, 
and he was a member of the Minnesota State Legislature, and I was 
a person invited to come up and testify relative to agricultural condi- 
tions as they related to farm organizations and so forth, and that was 
back about in 1937? 

Mr. Neusen. That is right. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Nelsen was then a member of the Senate 
Agricultural Committee in Minnesota. Then of course in later years 
we had the pleasure of working together when he was in the legisla- 
ture and I was in the Department of Agriculture in the State. Later 
| presided over the body of which he was one of the State senators, | 
was then Lieutenant Governor, the same position he just resigned 
from recently. 

Then I had the pleasure of working with Mr. Nelsen when I was 
Governor, and he was one of the leaders in the State legislative body. 
He was elected Lieutenant Governor last year, in the last year’s 
campaign. I regretted to see Mr. Nelsen leave Minnesota as Lieuten- 
ant Governor, but I do know that he is entering into a much larger 
field of public service and if Ancher Nelsen is not qualified to administer 
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any type of program for the farmers, the agricultural people of this 
Nation, I do not know where you are going to find the man. 

He was an outstanding 4-H Club ‘leader as a boy, and he was 
instrumental in developing REA in his own county. The Creator 
just embodied him with good common sense, and he has made the 
best of it. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am glad of the opportuni 
of introducing him to you today as Director of the REA national! 
and I want to say to you, Mr. Nelsen, from here on out you are going 
to have many, many a problem, and they are going to be difficult ones 

While we may smile at times, we can get very difficult when w 
commence to ask questions about items in the appropriations bil! 
You are familiar with that as a member of the State legislative body 
You know sometimes the smiles disappear and the facts are search: 
for without any smiles on the part of the interrogators. 

I am glad you are with us. 


a 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Nevsen. Thank you, Ed, and Mr. Chairman and members « 
the committee: I believe that I come before your committee unde 
particularly fortunate circumstances in that I do not believe th: 
anyone would expect that I would know all of the detail regarding t! 
budget. Because of that I am going to turn that over to those whi 
have worked on the budget. 

I want to say, however, to the members of the committee that 
am here, of course, willing to answer questions that you might as 
of me, and I feel that the Members of the Congress write the policy 
that we work under. The requirements under which loans are mad 
are written into the law, and I expect to try to follow them carefully 
conscientiously, and honestly. I feel that the program that I an 
delegated to try to administer is one of the best things that eve: 
happened to American agriculture and has been a tremendous help 
in implementing more production and a more pleasant environment 
for agriculture and the farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. Wise here has the budget, and we have gone over it. Last 
Saturday morning we went over it in our office, and it is such ar 
extensive production that I suppose I grasp only a part of it, but w 
did go over it to a degree, and Mr. Wise will present the budget 
However, if there are any questions the committee might want to ask 
of me, I will try to answer them. Perhaps you will wish to do that 
at the conclusion of the presentation. 

So if there are no other requests from the committee, Mr. Wise 
will you take over, please. 

Senator Cuavuz. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Younae. Senator Chavez. 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to ask Mr. Nelsen just two brief 
questions. 

Mr. Newusen. Yes. 

Senator Cuaavuz. I understood Senator Thye to state that you had 
participated in bringing the program to your home county? 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. So, hence, you are acquainted with the general 
philosophy and the purposes of the program? 
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Is Mr. Netsen. I think I am; yes, sir. 
Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator might permit me one 
as irther statement? 
or Senator CHavez. Certainly. 
ne Senator Tuyr. I omitted the statement that he was vice president 
ty of the State REA Association in his State in the past, I know the past 
y 2 years, I do not know for how much longer than that. 
ig [ am sorry for the interruption, Senator Chavez. 
's Senator Cuavez. That is all right, Senator Thye. 
ve Then from your personal acquaintance and your activities as an 


| a ‘ial or as a citizen in Minnesota in carrying out the program of 
e REA you are acquainted with its philosophy and you believe in it? 
d “an NewseEN. I certainly do; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez.. Thank you. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Neusen. Yes. 

Senator Younae. Will you proceed then, Mr. Wise? 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we have 
ot had the pleasure in REA except once before to appear be tins this 
ommittee in connection with our regular appropriation. 

Senator Maybank. It was not necessary. I have been on this com- 
\ittee a long time, and this is the first time it has ever been necessary 

because the budget cut it so that you had to come up here. Let the 
ecord show that. 

Mr. Wisk. My point in commenting 

Senator MayBank. I just want to keep the record straight. The 
resent administration has cut the budget, and that is why you are 
ere, is that correct? 

Mr. Wisr. It was my understanding 

Senator MayBank. Of course, and I think it is a disgrace and I want 
he record kept straight on that. 


REVIEW OF REA PROGRAMS 


Senator ArkEN. May I ask, was REA work ordered cut back last 
December somewhat or held up? 

Mr. Wist. There was a review made of our program early in Feb- 
ruary, Senator, but we are still going ahead with the same program. 

Senator MayBank. Of course you are. 

Senator AIKEN. What was your authorization last year? 

Mr. Wiss. The planned program that we are going ahead with is 
$165 million. 

Senator AIKEN. Last year? 

Mr. Wise. For this fiscal year, 1953. 

Senator A1ikEN. How much have you spent of it? 

Mr. Wise. May I make this comment? The way we had proceeded 
before the House committee was to put in the record a statistical sum- 
mary of the operations of the Administration. If it is all right we will 
do that at this time. 

Senator Youna. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Electrification loan program 


Applications for loans: Applications on hand 
Loans and advances to date 
Loan authorizations, grand total 


Loan 
a 
{ 


1uthorization, fiscal year 


ontingent authorization, drawn 


irryover 
rotal loan funds available 


Loans approved, grand total 





Ju 





2, 
Loans, fiscal year (amount $ 
Loans, fiscal year (number 
Advances, grand total 
Advances, fiscal years 
Contingent authorization of $75,000,000 was not used 
Conting iuthorization of $50,000,000 for 1953. 
Loans by purpose 
Percentage 
1051 
Distributior nes 0.3 
New line construction 49.9 
Deficiencies 4.9 
System improvement 15.5 
Generation 6.4 
rransmission 15.9 
Office buildings, warehouses, ete 2 6 
Acquisitions 2.3 
Radio communication 3 
Section 6 2.2 
Total 100.0 
Electrification construction program 
Construction progress 
1950 
Miles energized 178, 651 
Consumers connected 473, 607 
Consumer density - 2.6 
Cost of distribution line (December 1940 
Average per weighted mile 2 $720 


For typical system with density of 2.5 consumers per mile 
2 Designed for an average of 90 kilowatt-hours per consumer 
3 Designed for an average of 300 kilowatt-hours per consumer 


NOTE At 1952 costs, a line of 1940 capacity (90 kilowatt-hours 
mile, an increase of 92 percent over 1940 costs 
design changes to handle the heavier loads 


2, 709, 928, 288 


ne 30, 1952 Apr. 24, 19 


224, 000, 000 $215, Oo 


759, 928, 2 


100, 000, 000 50, 00K 


( Q 
182, 724, 175 117, 298 
282, 724, 175 167, 298 
592, 629, 925 $2, 685, 021 


425, S11 $116, 238, ¢ 


295 


791,865 | $2, 223, 72 
574, 029 $169, 354 
distribution (fiscal year 
1952 1953 (t 
Apr. 24 
8. 1 72 
38.5 4 
2.9 
16.7 2 
14.5 ( 
22.8 4 
1.9 
1.6 
1.1 2 
100. 0 100. ¢ 
Fiseal year 
1951 952 
116, 162 75, 97 
295, 536 222, 1( 
. 5 2 
1950 952 
3 $1, 909 $2, OF 


would cost about $1,380 per averag 


The remainder of the increase results from the necessary 
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Status of ele ctri fication horrowers 


tm { borrowers 


peratives 

blie utility districts 
r public bodies 
mercial companies 


















ta ~ » 
A size of borrowers, June 30 
\verage weighted age (months 
mer density 
liles per system energized 
mers per system energized t 
ment per system ener zed $ N1f 140 s ‘ 444 
\ int loaned per borrower $9 9 ¢2 » 29 
Operating statistics, calenda / 
5 “ 2 uM 
{ s 4 : ~~ " at 
( atlor ISK, SN 100, OOM 
i ite 
4 ible 
F nan zal siatus 
Cumu 
Ye 1, 194¢ € 4 D 2 
il payments due $107, O85, 709 | $2 if s $342, 860, 607 
payments made 126, 098, 602 293 114.84 ) 66. 94 
otal principal paid 67. 729, 229 131, 466, 88 254 RR4 
tal interest paid 58, 369, 373 )1, 647, 962 1 ) O59 
Advance payments 0, 052, 590 1), 714, 2 2. 470, 962 
Payments delinquent over 30 days 892. 941 R80, 87 718. 399 
Delinquency as percent of amount due ar ‘ 9 
Number of borrowers delinquent 62 67 4 
Power consumption, costs and sources 
I lenda ' 
Kilow ir consumption per consumer 19 1. 602 
Cost « y per kilowatt-hour cents 1. Of 89 x 
Revenue per kilowatt-hour, all consumers lo 4.83 f 2.8 
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Sources of power supplies, fiscal years 


1949 1952 


Kilowatt-hours) Percent |Kilowatt-hours! Perce 


Generated and used by borrowers 494, 460, 000 8.2 649, 954, 000 
Purchased from other borrowers 334, 760, 000 5.5 900, 076, 000 
Purchased from non-REA suppliers 5, 201, 687, 000 R64. 3 9, 858, 360, 000 Rf 
Total input 6, 030, 907, 000 100.0 | 11, 408, 390, 000 


Sources and costs of all purchased power 


Cost Percent Cost Peres 
Commercial companies $30, 681, 759 62.0 $61, 876, 077 
Industrial firms 242, 472 5 171, 869 


Public agencies 


, 244 26.9 23, 678, 190 
REA cooperatives 


5A 10.6 12, 400, 495 





Total cost ; : - 49, 506, 630 100. 0 85, 554, 267 x 





Progress in rural electrification and telephony 








Apr. 1, 1950 June 30, 19 

Total farms in United States 5, 382, 134 
Farms electrified 4, 155, 950 4,740,8 

Percent electrified 2 RR 
Farms unelectrified AAl 
Other rural establishments unserved 330 
Total rural establishments unelectrified 971 
Farms with telephones 2, 059, 474 2, 169, 18 

Percent with telephones 38.3 4 


Rural telephone program 


Apr. 24, 1953 











Number Amount 
Applications on hand ; 482 $103, 084, 66 
Under consideration 216 45, 434, 53 
Backlog 266 
Loan fund authorizations, total to date 
1953 authorizatior 25, 000, 00 
1953 contingeney authorization - - - 10, 000, 00 
1952 carryove! 476, O06 
otal available for 1953 35, 476, OOK 
Loan allocations 
lo June 30, 1952 205 82, 260, 718 
1953 fiscal year to Apr. 24 14 36, 693, 006 
Total to date (net 302 113, 419, 218 
Loan contracts signed 
l'o June 30, 1952 162 
1953 fiscal year to Apr. 24 119 
Total to date (net 279 





1 Net loan allocations for fiseal vear 1953 total $31,158,500, with rescissions amounting to $5,599,500 
? Less rescissions in the amount of $1,747,000 
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Apr 





24, 1953 










Number Amount 












“ontracts executed by borrowers 
June 30, 1952 99 | $39, 692. 218 
fiscal year to date 113 41. 603, 000 







lotal to date (net 212 78, 885, 436 








inds advanced 
inces authorized, to June 39, 1952 71 3, 818, 000 
inces authorized, this fiscal year 68 40. 646, 00K 







otal advances authorized to date 131 71, 464, 000 





is advanced, to June 30, 1952 
is advanced, this fiscal vear 17, 868, 45 







otal advances to date 











ng contracts approved: 
» June 30, 1952 ‘ : 91 
his fiscal year to date 








lotal to date 






of borrower 
»peratives be 112 


mercial companies 







otal borrowers 







ribers to be served 







ing subscribers 





v subscribers 










tal . 296, 437 


























Loan allocations by purpose Percent Loan allocations by purpose Pe 








v construction -. 58.7 Working capital 
ements | 33.0 |} Other. 4 
tions 4.2 
incing 2.4 Total 













ss rescissions of $1,201,000 






Mr. Wise. We have copies of this summary for each member of the 
committee. 

Senator Maysank. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement 
that I did not imtend to be unkind in any way toward this committee. 
No people have done more for REA than Senator Aiken and other 
members of this committee, but I happen to have been governor 
when the cooperative laws were passed in 1938 and 1939, and I know 
what REA has done, and I am 100 percent for REA, and I only regret 
that you have to come to an appellate court to have your money 
restored, and I am for having your money restored, if that is why you 













are here. 
Mr. Wiss. We are not here 
Senator MayBank. Why are you here? 
Mr. Wise. We are here because the House has not acted. 
Senator MayBaNnk. Do you doubt that they will give you the 
money? 
Mr. Wise. I assume they will give us what we asked for. 
Senator MayBankx. Why are you here? 
Mr. Wise. We are not here on appeal. 
Senator MayBank. Why are you here? 
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Mr. Wise. Because the procedure this year has been changed; a1 
inasmuch as the House has not acted, we are appearing before t] 
Senate to present our budget in the same fashion that we ordina: 
present it to the House. We are not taking an appeal from the Hous 

Senator MayBank. Why-.has the House not done it? 

Mr. Wise. The House has not acted. 

Senator MaysBank. Did not the budget reduce the REA funds? 


LOANS, 1953 AND PLANNED PROGRAM, 1954 


Mr. Wise. The budget for next year is a planned program 
$120 million. 

Senator MaysBank. That is a reduction, is it not? 

Mr. Wise. Well, that is less than what the program is for this yea 

Senator MaysBank. Of course. 

Senator A1kEeN. I do not find in the material that you gave us what 
you are actually spending for this year. 

Mir. Wise. On the first page, sir. 

Senator A1kEN. Where is that? 

Mr. Wiser. About midway down on the right-hand column. [i 
shows the amount of loans for the fiscal year. As of April 24, 1953, w 
had lent $116,238,662. 

Senator AikeN. That is for this fiscal year? 

Mr. Wise. Down to April 24, sir. 

Senator ArkEN. That leaves 2 months to go? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. Our planned program is $165 million, which 
has been our planned program all along. We intend to go ahead wit! 
that program. 

Senator Aiken. Then you plan to do more this coming fiscal year 
than you have during the present fiscal year; is that right? 

Mr. Wise. This fiscal year we plan to carry out the $165 million 
program. 

Senator ArkeN. Yes. As compared with $116 million up until 
April 24 of this year? 

Mr. Wise. The $116 million is part of the $165 million. 

Senator AIKEN. I see. 

Mr. Wiser. So far down to April 24 

Senator AIKEN. I was speaking of what the plans called for for the 
next fiscal year; that would be 1954? 

Mr. Wise. For 1954 our program is $120 million, which requires a 
$95 million additional authorization. We will be carrying over funds 
from this year which will make up the difference. 

Senator Taye. Then you have a balance—that is, vou will have a 
balance—at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Wisr. Of approximately $32 million. 

Senator Tuyr. Of which you carry forward? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. We will add to that the $95 million new au- 
thorization requested in the budget. We are planning a total loan 
program of $120 million. 

Senator THyr. What do you anticipate your actual needs will be? 
Is $120 million sufficient? 

Mr. Wise. We feel, taking into consideration the needs of our bor- 
rowers and the necessity from the overall governmental standpoint 
of balancing the budget, that $120 million is the proper program for 
next vear. 
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Senator Turse. You say “from the standpoint of balancing the 
idget.”” Are you going to have to deny any applications because 
f trving to balance the budget? 

Mr W ISE. What we will hs ave to do, sir, is to extend our program 
ver a longer period of time. 

Senator Tuyre. That means that you are going to just make some- 
ody wait into the next fiscal year that has an application in and 
here the application is sound enough and you normally would 
ipprove it if you had sufficient funds, but you will otherwise delay 

and carry it over into the next year. If that project is worthy of 
approval, the quicker they have it approved the better it is for that 
hole community? 

Senator MayBank. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Tuy. Yes. 


EFFECT OF MATERIAL SHORTAGES ON REA CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


Senator MaysBaNnk. I want to say this, that I am in thorough 
accord with what Senator Thye has said. You cannot go by these 
heures because nobody knows better than you and the REA officials 
that the reason there have been such drastic cuts in the last few years 
was because of the lack of copper and the lack of wire, is that not 
correct, until we made the deal with Chile last vear through the 
Senate Banking Committee to get the copper out of Chile, so dollars 
do not count. 

Now if they have the copper, | am in thorough agreement with the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota that we ought to give those 
who want the service attention because they all pay it back, there is 
noboby in debt, Senator. The loans are amortized. But the trouble 
he REA has had through the last few years is the continued hampering 
of their allocations, so I was informed. If I was misinformed, cor- 
rect me. 

Mir. Wisk. You are correct that up to about a year ago there was 
serious shortage of copper. 

Senator MaysBaNk. Certainly. The Administration agreed to buy 
copper in Chile, take it all, the Banking and Currency Committ 
agreed to take it and so did the Joint Committee on Production, and 
when they released that we even got it out of the stockpile. [t is not 
the dollars and cents that count in this program the last few years 
lt has been the lack of materials to ¢ arry out the program. 

So I am in thorough accord with the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota and what the distinguished Governor said, that if the 
people have the copper allotments and the request is in there, it should 
be planned because it is all paid back. 

Senator CHavez. May I interrupt there, Mr. Chairman, please? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


REPAYMENT RATE OF REA ADVANCES 


Senator Cuavez. In deciding the proposition of balancing the 
budget, which is very laudable, should not consideration be given to 
the fact that while it is true the REA advances this money to the co- 
operatives throughout the entire country that that money is reimburs- 
able and comes back eventually to the Federal Government. It is 
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not an outright appropriation that is made to REA, but it is all ecomir 
back to REA eventually, and as I understand, every cooperative i 


the country now is up with the current debt and probably even at 
profit, is that correct? 


Mr. Wise. That is not quite right. There is a delinquency o 


30 days or more amounting to about two-tenths of 1 percent of tl 
amount due. 


Senator Mayspank. How much? 
Mr. Wise. Approximately two-tenths of 1 percent of the amount 
due, 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Senator A1kEN. May I ask a question to get this thing clear in my 


own mind? You say you anticipated that $32 million carryover at 
the end of the year? 


Mr. Wisn. Yes, sir. 

Senator A1kEN. Well, if you are having to turn back and deny 
applications for loans, how do you account for a $32 million carry 
over? 

Mr. Wise. Well, we started out at the beginning of the year when 
we appeared before the Budget Bureau and the House committee with 
a planned program of $165 million. That was our estimate. 

Senator A1ikEN. Beginning of what year? 

Mr. Wise. This fiscal year, 1953, sir. 

Senator ArkeEN. When was it that you appeared before the Budget 
Bureau? 

Mr. Wise. We appeared before the budget in the fall of 1951. We 
appeared before the House about a year ago. 

Senator ArkEN. Then what happened? I still do not see what that 
has to do with that $32 million carryover, with denying applications. 

Mr. Wise. The source of it was this: We rescinded a number of 
loans which had been made during previous years which for one reason 
or another the borrowers found the »y did not need. Half of that came 
from a Virginia loan that we had made, and due to a reduction in rates 
by the power supplier the regulatory commission did not approve it 

Senator Aiken. When was that loan rescinded? 

Mr. Wise. A few monthsago. Iam not certain of the exact date 

Senator AIKEN. But you say you are still having to deny applica- 
tions? 

Mr. Wiss. I did not say we were denying applications. I said 
next year we would have a $120 million program. In looking at the 
applications on hand which have not been studied to determine 
whether or not they are feasible, our planned policy is to ask for $120 
million at this time in the interests of balancing the budget. Someone 
asked the question might we have to deny loans as a result of that. 

I say it might be possible that we will not have to deny them, but 
we will have to extend the time during which our program will be 
( ‘comple ted. 


Senator ArkEN. You do not know whether you will have to deny 
loans or not? 


Mr. Wise. No, sir. 
Senator Aiken. If you do have to deny loans, could you not come 
to the Congress and ask for a separate authorization? 
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Mr. Wise. We could do that. 

Senator Russe.ty. Can you do that without the approval of the 
Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Wise. No, sir, we cannot submit a request for funds without 
coing to the Budget Bureau. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wise, further pursuing the line of question- 
ng by Senator Aiken, you have had a carryover every year for the last 
S years? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. In some years it has been very, very substantial? 

Mr. Wise. That is true. 

Senator Dirksen. Certainly so substantial that rescissions would 
ot account for it, and you just did not use up the money, is that right? 

Mr. Wise. That is right. This committee, the House committee, 
the Congress, has been very generous. We are certainly grateful 
this committee for their generosity. 

Senator Dirksen. Your estimated carryover at the end of the fiscal 

ear will be $32 million? 

Mr. Wise. $32 million plus. 





BASIS IN DETERMINING BUDGET ESTIMATES 
































Senator Dirksen. The basis for your estimate must necessarily 
be something tangible by way of applications filed or applications 
‘xpected? 

Mr. Wisz. Yes, sir; the statistics which we submitted for the record 
show that as of April 24, 1953, we have on hand applications totaling 
$215 million. However, I should point out that no feasibility studies 
have been made in most of them, and a number of them may not be 
feasible. 

Senator Dirksen. Those are just bare applications, and the esti- 
mated dollar amount? 

Mr. Wise. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. But it is not a certain dollar amount, is it? 

Mr. Wiss. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. It is a rather amorphous estimate at the moment 
in a sense? So you are not sure how much you are going to use or 
how much you will carry over at the end of fiscal 1954 and in view of 
an 8-year record of carryovers every year, why, it might appear, it 
might be a fair presumption at least, that you might have a carryover 
in 1954 also? 

Mr. Wise. That would not be my expectation. 

Senator Dirksen. | am only using your record of 8 years that you 
inserted in hearings before the House committee. 

Mr. Wise. We have had a carryover each year. 

Senator Dirksen. Has the House committee completed testimony 
on the REA? 

Mr. Wisp. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Have they marked up the bill? 

Mr. Wise. I have heard that it was marked up yesterday, but I do 
not know that for certain. 
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COPPER 





SHORTAGE 





CONTRIBUTED 





TO CARRYOVER BALANCES 


Senator Maypank. Has there not been during those 8 years a larg: 
shortage of copper that made possible that carryover? 

Mr. Wise. There were a number of reasons. Also the Congres 
appropriated 

Senator Maysank. I did not mean that. Were the statements 
made to me correct that you had to turn down loans because you 
could not get the wire in some instances? 

Mr. Wiser. It was not so much a question of turning down loa: 
as discontinuing construction. 

Senator MayBank. And you could not use the money? 

Mr. Wiss. That is right. However, at least one year Congress 
gave us a lot more than we asked for, you will remember. Then th¢ 
device was developed by the House Appropriations Committee of 
making a contingency authorization available. 

Senator AikEN. What were those years, Mr. Wise? Do you recall! 
Was it 1947 and 1948? 

Mr. Wiser. In 1949 Congress gave us more money than we asked fo1 
We have received a contingency authorization each year starting 
with 1950. 

Senator Dirksen. Was there a shortage at that time? 

Mr. Wise. The shortage has existed since the Korean situation 
developed. There was a shortage of copper immediately after World 
War II which cleared up about the beginning of 1948 and then again 
became very acute immediately after Korea and continued until 
about a vear ago when, as Senator Maybank points out, a job was 
done of importing copper. 

Senator MAaypank. With due respect to the present administrator 
and REA and you gentlemen, I can recall the testimony of the previous 
administrators before our committee that the lack of copper had made 
it impossible for you to do many of the things that you wished to do 

Mr. Wisk. That is quite right, sir. 


Senator MaysBank. But that has been relieved now? 
















DEVELOPMENTS CONTRIBUTING 
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Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. We have studied this estimate carefully, it 
was reviewed by a review committee of the Department and by the 
Bureau of the Budget and it is our opinion that the $120 million is a 
figure which will not do any substantial harm to the program. It may 
extend it over a longer period of time than it would have taken 
otherwise, but that figure is arrived at with the hope that it will con- 
tribute to the balancing of the budget. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much did you originally ask for? 

Mr. Wise. The original budget submission which was made was for 
$135 million, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you were given under the revised budget? 

Mr. Wise. A plan of $120 million. There is only $95 million in the 
new authorization, but adding the carryover to it 

Senator ELLENDER. You were cut $15 million from the so-called 
Truman budget? 

Mr. Wise. That is correct, sir. 
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ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Senator Dirksen. What was your original request, Mr. Wise, first 
to the Department budget officer? 

Mr. Wise. That I do not have, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Is it available? 

\ir. Wise. I guess we could get that. 

Mr. Rosperts. The REA requested $135 million for electrification 
loans in 1954. The Department recommended that same amount to the 
Budget Bureau, and that amount was included in the original Truman 
budget. 

Senator Dirksen. $135 million? 

\ir. Roperts. That is correct. On the review in February, based 
on a request of Mr. Dodge, the new Budget Director, that was 

duced to $120 million. 

Senator Dirksen. So you asked for $15 million more than was 
recommended in the original unrevised budget? 

Mr. Roperts. The $120 million, Senator Dirksen, was the Depart- 

ent’s recommendation on the budget review. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. The Department’s recommendation? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. And also the recommendation of the then 
Administrator of REA. 

Senator Tuyr. And the Department reviewed it on the basis that 
they were carrying over $32 million; is that correct? 

Mr. Roperts. We knew at the time, Senator Thye, that there 
would be a carryover, just what that amount would be we were not 

ertain. However, it was considered that the planned program would 
be $120 million, and the difference between the $120 million and the 
carryover would be provided by new authorization. 

Senator THyr. The reason | asked was that the first budget sub- 
mitted was $135 million? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. And you had a carryover at that ime of about 
$32 million? 

\Mr. Roperts. No, we were not aware at that time, Senator Thye, 
that we were going to have any such amount of carryover funds 

Senator Toye. You were not? 

Mr. ROBERTS. That did not develop until along in Decembe r ol 
January, I should say. 

Senator Tuy. Because if you had the cancellations 

Mr. Roperts. We had the largest cancellations after that original 
determination was made. 

Senator Toys. And the total amount of the cancellations was how 
much? 

Mr. Roserts. They run now I believe about $27 million. It is 
estimated that there will be as much as $32 million by the end of this 
year or the first month or two of 1954. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, I know that in speaking to you about a 
telephone project last fall that 1 got a financial report from you and 
| knew at that time that you were talking about a very substantial 
free balance in the REA fund because I talked to you over long 
distance from Minnesota about the line to Barnesville, the REA 
project, and I was getting a report from you then that you had funds, 
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but you were a little short of funds in the telephone division but yo 
were holding some for some anticipated overexpenditures. 

In other words, where you have a project that was running oy: 
the estimated amount, and you were afraid of deficits, so you we! 
holding more than $1 million in the REA telephone fund at the tim 
[ talked with you, I think it was in late November. You led me ti 
think that you were talking about a free balance in the REA funds 
and you did have a balance in the telephone fund last November. 

Mr. Rorerts. You may have talked with someone else, Senato; 
Thye. I do not remember talking to you. 

Senator Tuyx. I talked with a great number of you before |] got 
to the Secretary, 


CARRYOVER BALANCES MADE AVAILABLE BY LOAN RESCISSIONS 


Mr. Roperrs. As arly as November a balance had been set asic, 
to meet emergency situations on both the electrification and telephon 
programs. Also, as early as November it was apparent that \ 
would have some balances made available from rescissions, because | 
remember I met with Mr. Wickard and his staff along in early Novem 
ber or late October to discuss the proposal to examine these loan 
more intensively and to see if we could not make some funds availab|, 
by rescission. 

We then knew there would be some rescissions, but I think it was 
as late as December before it was obvious that they would be i: 
large amounts. As Mr. Wise has said, one loan alone produced about 
$15 million in rescission funds. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Roberts, do you not have a $60 millior 
contingency fund over and above the regular fund? 

Mr. Ronerts. The contingency fund in REA? 

Senator Youne. You have a $60 million contingency fund? 

Mr. Roserrs. $50 million for electrification loans in fiscal veal 
1953. 

Mr. Wisk. And $10 million for telephone loans. We have used 
all the telephone contingency, 

Senator ELLENDER. Could you tell us how these rescissions cam: 
about? 

Mr. Wisk. Yes, sir. We have always rescinded funds from time to 
time that were not needed. About a year and a half ago we set up a 
committee to review all of the loans to see if any of them had out 
standing balances which they would not need. Mr. Shepperd, who 
is Assistant Administrator. was chairman of that committee. They 
reviewed them, and we are now in the process of having a number 
of rescissions made. At the time of our last appearance before th: 
Budget Bureau, Mr. Roberts asked us to get all the rescissions mad: 
as soon as possible, 

So we put on a campaign to do that, and that is how we effected it 


EFFECT OF RESCISSIONS ON AVAILABLE MONEY 


Senator ELLENDER. What was the effect of those rescissions on those 
who had these moneys available? 

Mr. Wisr. These were only rescissions of moneys which the bor- 
rowers found they did not need, either they had built the project for a 
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lesser amount, or in the case of this Virginia project they could not go 
ahead with it at all. 

Senator ELLenpeER. So nobody suffered through that? 

Mr. Wiser. Nobody suffered through that. 

Senator Munpt. At the time you requested the $135 million, how 
much did you at that time anticipate you were going to have carried 
over? 

Mr. Roserts. A little over $2 million, about $2,200,000. 

Senator Munpr. So if you now get $120 million and have a $30 mil- 
lion carryover, you would have available for loans more than you 
anticipated? 

Mr. Roserrts. No, the $120 million includes the estimated carry- 
iver, Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpt. That includes the carryover? 

Mr. Roserrts. Yes. The new authorization under the revised 
ndget would be only $95 million. 

Senator Youna. I would like to ask a question to get this clarified. 
You are asking for $95 million in new money? 

Mr. Wiss. New authorization. 

Senator Youna. That would be in addition to the $50 million 
contingency? 


ELECTRIFICATION CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Wisx. For this year. During the present year we had $50 
million contingency, and for 1954 that would be $60 million. Our 
reason for asking this, and I had hoped to bring this out in my pre- 
sentation, is the allocation formula in our statute which I would like 
to read into the record at this time. 

Section 3 (c) of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, 
reads as follows, referring to the sums that are appropriated by 
Congress: 

Fifty per centum of the annual sums herein made available or appropriated 
for loans for rural electrification pursuant to Sections 4 and 5 of this title shall be 
illotted yearly by the Administrator for loans in the several States in the propor- 

on which the number of their farms not then receiving central station electric 
service bears to the total number of farms of the United States not then receiving 
such service 

Section 3 (d) has this provision in it: 


The remaining 50 per centum of such annual sums shal! be available for rural 
electrification loans in the several States and in the Territories without allotment 
as hereinabove provided in such amounts for each State and Territory as in the 
7 inion of the Administrator may be effectively employed for the purposes of 

his Act and to carry out the provisions of Section 7: Provided, however, That not 
more than 10 per centum of said unallotted annual sums may be employed in 
any one State or in all the Territories 

In view of that provision the contingency fund was made available 
in the last 4 years. So that in a particular State in order to carry out 
our planned program, if that State could not get the amount that was 
planned for under this formula, the contingency fund was drawn down, 
and the formula applied to the contingency fund, to get enough to 
take care of a particular State. However, the total amount loaned was 
not increased. For instance, we may have to draw on the contingency 
fund this year to take care of a particular State, but our total program 
will be only $165 million. That money is drawn down in order to 
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satisfy the allotment provision, but is not used to increase the tota 
planned program. Any part that is drawn but not lent is carried 
over to the next year. That is how our carryover fund was brough 
about. 











USE OF FUNDS FOR RURAL TELEPHONE 
















Senator YounG. Let me ask you a question. You say you used 
up all your contingency funds for the rural telephone program? 

Mr. Wisk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. How much of the contingency fund for REA hay: 
vou used? 

Mr. Wisr. We have not touched the electrification contingenc) 
fund. We do not plan to touch it, and we told the Budget Bureau, 
and the House committee that we would not touch it unless we needed 
it for the purposes of the formula; that our total program would not 
exceed $165 million for fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Cuavez. Including the contingency? 

Mr. Wise. Including anything that we might have to draw down 
from the contingency fund in order to go ahead with loans in particular 
States. 

Senator Young. Anything not drawn from the contingency would 
vo forward to the next year? 

Mr. Wisk. That is correct. 

Senator Younae. And you would have that on top of your appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. However, we are saying now that we do not 
plan to lend more than $120 million even though we do dip into the 
contingency fund for allotment purposes during fiscal 1954. 

Senator AIKEN. Would you have to dip into the contingency fund 
if vou have that amount of money? 

Mr. Wisk. Next vear we are faced with that problem. We have 
applications from a number of States, I believe 8 or 9, where we would 
definitely have to dip into the contingency fund even though we had a 
total program of only $120 million if we were to approve all of those 
applications which we have on hand for those States. 





GENERATION AND 





TRANSMISSION PROJECTS 

Now a number of them involve large generation and transmission 
projects. Whether or not the Administrator will want to make them, 
whether or not they will meet our policy requirements when the 
studies are completed, we do not know at this time. If we are to 
make those loans, if the Administrator decides to make them, we will 
not only need the $60 million contingency funds, but we are suggesting 
special language to be inserted which would provide that the formula 
would not apply to it, but, up to 20 percent of that $60 million might 
be used in any one State that the Administrator would find necessary 

Senator A1kEN. Why do you say you have to dip into the con- 
tingency fund next year? Why do you not come before this committee 
and ask for what you want the same as you are doing this year? 

Mr. Wise. The problem is this: If instead of using the contingency 
funds and putting that special language in, in order to do the same 
thing that we can do with the $60 million contingeney fund if up to 
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20 percent of it may be used in any one State, we would have to ask 
for a contingency fund of $220 million. 

Senator Russe... In other words, the lower the program is, under 
the formula the more you have to draw on the contingency? 

Mr. Wise. That is true unless you provide a much higher con- 
tingeney without a change in language. 

Senator RusseLy. When you had $200 or $300 million a year, you 
did not have any contingency? 

Mr. Wisr. That is correct. 

Senator RusseL_u. Some States do not call for those funds under 

1e formula. So the lower your authorizations the more contingency 
fund you need? 

Mr. Wise. That is correct. Our program is going down gradually 
all the time, and it will require a larger contingency fund each year or 
a change in the formula language. 

Senator Russeti. You cannot spend all the contingency funds, vou 
just use that part that is necessary under the formula to meet the 
specific projects? 

Mr. Wisr. That is right. 

Senator AIKEN. You say you do not anticipate drawing on the 
contingency fund this year? 

Mr. Wise. We may have to in 1 or 2 States The total program 
will not be increased; it will merely be for purposes of complying with 
the formula. 

Senator AIKEN. But there is no reason why the Congress could not 
change the formula or even authorize you to use more than the 10 
percent in any one State? 

Mr. Wise. That is entirely up to the Congress. 

Senator Youna. I understand that is now being proposed 

Now, Mr. Wise, about 88 percent of the farms are electrified 
presently, are they not? 

Mr. Wisr. Yes. 
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Senator Youne. What will be your great demand for funds? With 
88 percent of the farms electrified will you tell the committee what 
your demands will be for the next fiscal vear program? Is it strength- 
ening the lines? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. If you look at the statistical notes you will 
see how the moneys have been broken down so far this year; 72.9 
percent went for distribution lines, but you will note that 22.4 of that 
is for strengthening lines. We call it system improvements. That 
is 6 percent more, roughly, than the previous year. As the years go 
on, a continuing larger percentage of our loans will go for strengthening 
the lines. 

Senator Dirksen. By strengthening, what do you mean? 

Mr. Wise. Putting in larger sized wire, larger transformers, and tie 
lines to tie various segements of the line together because of higher 
usage. 

Senator AIKEN. The demand is building faster than you have even 
stretched your imagination. The farmer is using 4 or 5 times more 
current than you had anticipated when the lines were first constructed? 
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Mr. Wise. That is correct, sir. You will note that in 1941 the 
kilowatt-hour consumption per consumer was 919. That had gon 
up to 1,602 in 1946, and in the last calendar year was 3,076. It has 
more than tripled since 1941. That is even more significant when 
you remember that a lot of new farms are coming on all the time, and 
during the first few years while they are acquiring appliances they do 
not use as heavy a load. 

Senator Younc. Senator Chavez? 

Senator Cuavez. That answers the question. 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Younc. Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mentioned a while ago loans for genera 
tion? 

Mr. Wise. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpER. Have you many applications on hand now? 
Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir; we do. 





LEGAL 





AUTHORITY GOVERNING REA LOANS 





Senator ELLENDER. Now, Mr. Administrator, what is going to b: 
your policy toward that, are you going to change it from the past, or 
are you going to modify it or what do you expect to do about it? 

Mr. Newsen. In answer to your question, I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that under the provisions of the act the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to make loans for the purpose of financing con- 
struction and operation of generating plants, electric transmission 
and distribution lines or systems, for the furnishing of electric energy 
to persons in rural areas who are not receiving central station service 
from funds available under this provision. 

Then of course we are guided by the section in the law which pro- 
vides that loans shall not be made unless the Administrator finds the 
loan to be a sound investment. I would not want to say that | 
would deviate from what has been done. 





OBTAINING 





ENERGY 





THROUGH LOCAL FACILITIES 
Senator ELLENDER. In many instances there were applications 
made for some of these loans where the cooperatives could have 
obtained the energy locally? 

Mr. Neusee. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. I have in mind several in Missouri that were 
built. If REA had depended on the consumption of the energy created 
by this large facility, they would never have gotten repayment, but by 
some way they sold the energy to SPA, and in that way it was able 
to amortize the payment of this huge plant. You remember this case, 
do you not? 

Mr. Wisn. I do not remember the facts being quite that way, but 
J remember the loans were made there; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the way it was presented to the com- 
mittee, as I remember it. 

Mr. Wiss. We presented it differently, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Wise, this money that was rescinded in 
Virginia grew up in the same set of circumstances, the local people 
created the energy? 
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Mr. Wise. I might tell you exactly what happened, and I think it 
is pertinent to the discussion. 

Senator ELLENDER. I do not care to go into the details, but I am 
just wondering whether or not you are going to see to it that those 
who make requests of this kind, if able to obtain ene rgv from concerns 
that are in the business, that you are going to see to it that they do 
so rather than get the Government into spending the money and 
furnishing the money to build more or less competitive generating 
plants. 

OBJECTIVE OF REA 


Mr. Nevsen. I made the statement before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee when I was before them for confirmation that I felt the objec- 
tive of REA would be to bring electricity to the farms at a reasonable 
rate, and to do that certainly it would be only good sense to employ 
he facilities available. 

Senator Cuavez. And if they meet those requirements? 

Mr. Neusen. If they meet those requirements. I would not want 
to say or pass any judgment on what might have been the policy of 
the previous Administrator because I have not carefully examined it, 
but I want to say that I believe I would want to have very carefully 
reviewed all of the circumstances and as much as possible refrain from 
making loans that might not be necessary to make, providing, the 

farmer has available power, providing that he can buy it at a reason- 
able rate, but I would never wish to de ny the farmer the right to step 
in to solve his own problem if a problem exists. 

That is a rather general statement, perhaps, but I think that would 
cover it, 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Wise a question? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 


ROANOKE RAPIDS CASE CITED 


Senator Cuavez. In the Virginia case, as I recall it, the local 
facilities showed the committees of the Congress that they could 
create the energy and distribute it just as reasonal ly as would REA. 
Is that not the picture in the Virginia case 

Mr. Wiss. No, sir; not the Virginia case we are talking about. | 
believe you are talking about the Roanoke Rapids Interior case 
This loan we made was toa group of cooper atives who were having 
to pay a cent for their power at the time we made the loan. 

Senator ELLENDER. Wheeling? 

Mr. Wisz. No, sir; they were buying it from the power company 
ata l-cent rate. We made them a loan for a generating pls int where 
they could generate for 9 mills. Their saving for a period of years 
was going to be very substantial. The company then came along and 
reduced their rate by 25 percent, and offered them a rate of 7.5 mills. 
We had already make the loan, so it was out of our h: Gate. 

The farmers did not accept that because they did not believe it 
would be a continuing rate, but the Commission turned down the loan 
Instead of paying 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, they are now paying 7.5 
mills, 

Senator A1ken. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Senator Aiken. 
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Senator A1rkEN. I note the cost of energy for a kilowatt-hour fo 
the country in 1952 was 8 mills. I com), from a part of the count 
where there is no competition, REA cooperatives pay nearer 2 cent 
by the time they get that power, it is approximately double aoe 
is over the country. I hope that this committee never enacts \ 
recommends any legislation which will do away with the right of th 
REA to generate its own power if necessary. 

Unfortunately in my country We are not in a position to generat 
our own power, the utility companies have the area virtually at th 
mercy, and they charge them plenty. 

Senator ELLENDER. I do not want it understood that I would wan 
to deny them that right. On the contrary, | want them to get th 
energy as cheaply as they can get it, but 1 do not want the Gover: 
ment to be in competition with people in the localities that can giv: 
them the rate as cheaply as they can generate it. 

Mr. Wise. In that connection may I call your attention to th 
firure Senator Aiken was referring to? It shows since 1941 that cos 
has gone down from 1 cent to 0.8 cents; that is, during the same tim: 
we have had inflation and the cost of everything else has gone up 
including the cost of power to most other customers. We feel that i 
is our authority to make loans to cooperatives to generate power that 
is responsible for that. 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS 


Senator Maypank. Of course, and I would like you to call attentio 
to the figure in the first paragraph on page 3 where the farmers made 
advance payments of $20 million in 1946 and $50 million through 1952 
Do I understand that you have amortized the REA loans and paid 
up What was necessary on your loans, whether it be 20 or 30 years? 

Mr. Wise. Those are advance payments. 

Senator MayBank. Everything is paid up? 

Mr. Wise. There is two-tenths of 1 percent in payments delinquent 
more than 30 days. 

Senator Maynank. There is a small delinquency, but it is small. 

Mr. Wise. Yes. 

Senator MaysBank. In other words, the farmers have amortized 
their loans, and they have these advance payments except for two 
tenths of 1 percent delinquency? 

Mr. Wise. That is correct, sir, but I should point out that, unless 
great care is exercised, that will not continue. 

Senator Mayrank. We trust that you will take care of it. 

Mr. Wise. We give our borrowers a 5-year development period 
while they are building up the load. Our peak rate of construction 
was reached during 1949 and 1950, so it will be a few years before th« 
peak of debt repayment is reached, and then, of course, the amount 
of advance payments will go down some and the financial record will 
not continue as favorable. 

Senator Maysank. What do your figures show now; are you keep- 
ing up pretty well? 

Mr. Wise. Except for the small amount delinquent. 
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Senator Russeiyu. During that 5-year period, as a matter of fact, 
out of over $2.5 billion of loans which have been made we have only 
collected $231 million worth of principal? 

Mr. Wise. That is the total to date, sir. 

Senator Russet. Less than 10 percent. 

Senator MayBank. We have not collected that out of the housing 
program, 

- Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, there was another question | 
would like to ask. 


Senator Youna. Proceed. 
FUTURE POLICY REGARDING LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 


Senator ELLENDER. What is going to be your policy in the future 
with reference to these long-term contracts between cooperatives 
and privately owned facilities that furnish power to these cooperatives? 
The thing that I have in mind is this: On many occasions I have 
received letters from constituents, as well as cooperatives outside of my 
State, to this effect; that, if REA’s Administrator would permit a 
contract for a longer period than 5 years—say, make it 10 years—with 
private utilities who furnish power, they could get a better rat 
But the Administrator in the past has always insisted on a contract 
whose duration is not greater than 5 years. What have you to say? 
Have you given thought to that? 

Mr. Nevsen. I have some. Under the present arrangement, 5 
vears is the maximum length of contract that will be permitted. | 
presume that it would be advisable to have some flexibility in that 
rule to be determined, of course, by what the rate would be. How- 
ever, if the rate appears to be good it would seem good commonsense 
to give a lot of thought to some revision of policy. 

| would not want to say that that would be the case because | 
would want to discuss it more carefully in detail with those who are 
expert in that field. You understand I have just been here a few days. 

Senator ELLENpDER. | hope that you will make it flexible because 
many cases were pointed out to me where to my way of thinking the 
amount offered was very generous if the contract had been permitted 
to be entered into for 10 years instead of 5. 

Mr. Neusen. Yes. 

Senator ELLenpER. If you can pursue that course I am sure that 
it will be beneficial to many of the local cooperatives. 

Mr. Wise. You will note that the revenues and expenses both con- 
tinue to go up. The net revenue after depreciation for 1952 was 
$27,400,000; that is an aggregate figure for all of our borrowers 

Senator Russetut. What was that figure now, Mr. Wise? 

Mr. Wise. $27,400,000. You may wish to note how much power 
is bought from the power companies. The amouat has doubled 
since 1949. It was approximately $30 million in 1949, and it was 
$60 million last year. 

Senator MayBank. How about the rates you are paying? 

Mr. Wisr. They appear in the notes submitted 

Senator Russe.u. I want to get what you mean by this net revenue 
after depreciation. Is that net over and above the amount that has 
become due to the Government? 
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Mr. Wiss. No, sir, the amount becoming due is not involved 
that because that isnotacost. This figure is on an accrual-accountin: 
basis. The Federal Power Commission’s system of accounts makes 
provision for depreciation. 

Senator Russevu. Of course the amount which comes due on 
loan would certainly have a priority over any establishment of a » 
figure, would it not? 

Mr. Wise. Not under the accounting system; no, sir. 

Senator RusseL_. You mean to say 

Mr. Wise. You pay the loan either out of earnings or out 
depreciation, or both. 

Senator Russe.i. What are they paying it out of? 

Mr. Wise. Out of both, out of surplus and out of depreciatio 
Some of it comes out of depreciation. That is the standard practi 

Senator Russe.wu. If they are not earning but $27 million a ye: 
they do not stand much chance of paying about $2.5 billion? 

Mr. Wiser. That is after depreciation and a goodly part of it will 
paid out of depreciation. 


TOTAL 





UNELECTRIFIED FARMS 


There are still 641,000 farms unelectrified, with other rural esta! 
lishments unserved estimated at 330,000, making a total of almost 
million. Of course, all of them will not be served by REA; some 
them will be served by other suppliers. 

You also notice that approximately 40 percent of the farms ha\ 
telephone service today. About 60 percent of them are witho 
service. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any figures to show what percenta 
of that 40 percent would be what you consider adequate rural telepho: 
service because some of the telephone service in the country is virtua! 
in name only? 

Mr. Wise. We have no definite figures. Various people guess fro: 
50 percent on up. We have no figures to establish that. 

Senator Russe.yi. In some cases the REA lines knock out tl! 
telephones, do they not? 

Mr. Wise. Where you have a nonmetalicized telephone system, 
will create static. It has no bearing on a modern telephone syst: 
that is properly constructed. 

Senator Russety. The type that they had in some areas the REA 
played havoe with them. 

Mr. Wise. All ove: the country, especially in South Dakota, 
Senator Mundt knows. 
AUTHORIZATION 


FOR TELEPHONE 





PROGRAM 


Mr. Wise. We are asking for $50 million new authorization for th 
telephone program. , 

Senator Tuyg. Do you think that is enough? 

Mr. Wise. Well, there again it is up to Congress. 

Senator Toye. We are asking you, We do not care anything about 
Congress. If you tell us that you need $25 million more, maybe 
Congress would give it to you, but if you say that is the policy and 
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that is the program, and it is up to Congress, it leaves us without 
nowing the positive of what you are going to need. 

Senator Munprt. Is that $50 million figure based on the assumption 

this $15 million available? 

Mr. Wise. Yes. 

Senator Younc. Let me put it another way. Mr. Wise, I think 

ur instructions when appearing before committees is to abide by 

hat the budget Bureau allows you. What is the amount of pe nding 
an applications that you now have under the telephone program? 

Mr. Wise. On hand as of April 24, 1953? The applications on 

and are $103,084,000. 

Senator Youna. After April 24? 

Mir. Wise. On April 24. 

Senator Youne. About what percent of that total amount do you 

xpect to find feasible loans? 

Mr. wise. It would be a sheer guess on my part. A considerable 
mount will not be feasible. On the other hand, a lot of the loans 

ve to be made for a larger amount than the application is for. 

Senator YounG. they have new applications submitted? 

\(r. Wise. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Of course if we follow the program that was 

tarted back in the 80th C ongress of making plenty of money avail- 
ble, then it is up to the REA Administrator to determine which 
vans should be made and which loans shall not be made. Under 
SI ue circumstances the money is not wasted if we do authorize more 

ian is needed in a given year for the rural telephone program. 

Senator Cuavez. I think possibly, Mr. Chairman, you could say 

s for the benefit of the Administrator. While the committees of 
C ‘ongress have the greatest of respect for the Budget Bureau officials, 
ifter all the only advice, the money comes from the Congress itself, 
und ‘of course the committees cannot act unless this agency or any 
‘ther agency tells us what they need. The Budget Bureau might 
ay, “Cut it down to $5 million,” but we would like to know how you 
folks feel about this matter. 

Do you need it or do you not, or are you satisfied with what the 
Budget Bureau says? After all, it is the Congress that does the 
ippropriating. 

Mr. Neusen. | understand. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Wise. Now, for administrative expenses, we are asking for 
$7,775,000, which is $512,980 below the figure for this year, and 
$1,225,000 below the original budget submission 

Senator Cuavez. Before we proceed on that, Mr. Wise, you stated, 
did you not, that you are requesting a $50 million authorization for 
telephones? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Are you satisfied that that is all you will need in 
order to carry out the program on a sound basis? 

Mr. Wise. I think it would be a mistake to make a larger appropria- 
tion for 1 vear and then reduce it for the next year. 

Senator ELLENDER. We might be able to judge for ourselves if he 
can give us the number of applications he has on hand. 
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Senator Ture. If you look on page 4, the center of the page, “Rura 
telephone program, April 24, 1953,”’ applications on hand are show: 
as 482, under consideration 216, and backlog 266. In other word 
vour backlog calls for $57.650,130. That is your backlog, and und: 
consideration you have $45,434,531. 

Senator ELLENDER. And applications on hand of $103,084,661 

How will vou expect to meet all that with a measly $50 million? 

Senator Mayspank. And then vou come down here and ask for 
deficiency bill for a lot of money. And the House cut a lot out. 

Senator THyr. Well, the House was wrong. 

Senator MayBAaNK. I am not suggesting, Senator, that you were not 
in favor of it, because I was here with you. We insisted that it no 
be cut out. But we were led to believe that because the deficiency 
bill had been reduced, you should make your proper presentation on 
the regular bill, because the deficiency bill was so handled. So | 
agree with Senator Chavez and Senator Ellender and Senator Thye 
How are you going to get along with this $50 million, when you hay 
all these requests? 

Senator ELLENDER. These applications on hand, of course, are con 
posed of those under consideration and the backlog. 

Mr. Wise. Yes. The backlog means we have not looked at then 
We have made no study. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much money have you to meet, or hav 
vou available, let us say, to take care of those under consideration? 

Mr. Wise. None, sir, for new borrowers. 

Senator MaysBank. Nothing? None to take care of them? 

Mr. Wise. No, sir, not at the present time. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are asking here for $50 million. That will 
be gobbled up very quickly You might be able to get a few more of 
the backlog and make it $50 million before you know it. 

Mr. Wise. Of course, you eannot just write checks and hand this 
money out, Senator. There are very careful studies made before it 
is done. 

Senator ELLeENpER. I understand. But if vou have at present $45 
million of these under consideration and that you probably approve 

Mr. Wise. We have not approved them yet. They are being 
studied at the present time. 

Senator ELLENDER. What percentage of them usually fall by the 
wayside? Do you know? 

Mr. Wise. No; not offhand. A number of them turn out not to be 
feasible, of course. I do not have the percentage. 


TOTAL APPLICATIONS 


Senator CHavez. But irrespective of that, Mr. Wise, vou have a 
total between your applications on hand and under consideration and 
the backlog, of 964 different applications? 

Mr. Wise. No. I am sorry, sir. That 482 includes the 216 and 
the 266. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. But your applications on hand amount to 
$103 084,661. 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. Under consideration and backlog total $103 
million-plus; those two added, you see. 
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Senator CHavez. That is $53 million less than what he is asking for 

Senator ELLENDER. The $103,084,661 are the ones you now have 
on hand, and they constitute those you have designated as under 
consideration and backlog. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, what percentage do you expect of the 
$103 million will be O. K.’d by you? 

Mr. Wise. That would be a sheer guess on my part. But based 
on past experience, | would guess about 75 percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. About 75 percent. So that in order to take 
care of the applications that you now have on hand, you would 
require a little over $75 million. Am I right? 

Mr. Wise. If we were to make all of them during the coming fiscal 

year. 
' Senator ELLenper. That is what I am talking about. That is 
what I am asking you. And you are suggesting here—the budget 
estimate has been reduced to $50 million, so that you would be shy 
about $25 million. Is that right? 

Mr. Wise. If the $15 million which this committee has recom- 
mended were to be appropriated, that would take care of $15 million. 

Senator ELtenpER. Then you would be $10 million shy. Is that 
right? 

Senator Youna. Yes; $10 million. 

Senator ELLenprER. $10 million shy if you provided for the full 
$50 million. 

Senator MayBank. Without any new applications, without any- 
thing new. 

Senator ELLENDER. At what rate are your applications coming in? 

Mr. Wise. Our understanding is that there are about $30 miilion 
under development in the field at the present time. 

Senator ELLENDER. $30 million. But do you expect that those 
applications will be in your hand by the end of this fiscal year, June 30? 

Mr. Wiss. 1953? Or 1954? 

Senator ELpenpER. I mean this current June 30. Do you think 
they will be in a condition whereby they can be submitted to you for 
consideration? 

Mr. Wisk. Sometime during the next fiscal year, I think that would 
happen; yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. That would be 1954? 

Mr. Wisz. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That would be $30 million more. 

Senator Maysank. Approximately $45 million. I am _ talking 
about what is upstairs now. 

Mr. Wise. Of course, vou have this problem, sir, it seems to me. 
There could be a very large demand, maybe even greater than this, 
but you can’t take care of it without a staff to handle it. You can’t 
handle it unless you increase the administrative funds. As soon as you 
start making more loan funds available you just get that much further 
out of balance so far as the budget is concerned 

Senator younGc. How large an amount was available for administra- 
tion in your 1953 program? 

Mr. Wise. $8,287,980. 

Senator Youne. What do you have in the budget now’ 

Mr. Wise. $7,775,000, a reduction of $512,980. 


? 
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PERSONNEL TRANSFER 








Senator YounG. Would you be able to transfer some of 
personnel from REA over to RTA now? 

Mr. Wiser. Oh, yes, sir. We had to do that, or we couldn’t hay 
kept on. Since 1951, we have reduced our electric staff that we wi 
have under this new budget, by 452 people. We reorganized 
administration on July 1 of this year, and as a result of that we trans 
ferred about 162 people from the electric to the telephone program 
And that is what we would do next year. 

As for this money which we are saving in the electric budget, som: 
of that is being transferred to the tele :phone budget. We are ac tual 
reducing the electric budget by $1,172,265, but about $650 ,000 of tha 
will be added to the tele phone program, making an overall budget. re 
duction of $512,980. 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. Chairmar 

Senator Youna. Surely. 

Senator Tuyer. In vour backlog of $57 million, that represents 266 
applications, and what percent of that backlog, if developed, would b 
found to be a project that you could approve? 

Mr. Wise. It would be a sheer guess on my part, as I said 
I guessed 75 percent. But I am certainly not prepared to establis! 
that. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, if that is the case, there can be no reason in 
reduction of the administrative appropriations for administrative 
functions. Because you will never reach that backlog unless you get 
in and administratively give it a complete and thorough study. And 
if you reduce your personnel for administrative purposes, your back 
log will only be reached over a period of many years, instead of getting 
at it right now, as we did with the REA. 

My own feeling is that now you have the wire and you have th 
material that you can go ahead and work with. And I know the num 
ber of times that I have received calls, and I know the number of times 
I have called from Minnesota to the REA headquarters here, about 
funds for some of these projects that had ape approved as early as 
as October 8 or October 3 of 1952. And I cannot see the wisdom 
of cutting down the administrative functions ‘wa n you have a back- 
log of which a certain percent are reasonably safe loans. 


Vo! 


INCREASED STAFF FOR TELEPHONE 








PROGRAM 


Mr. Wise. Of course, we are adding to the telephone staff. We 
are reducing our overall budget by $512,980, but we are reducing ow 
electrification budget by $1,172,265. That difference represents 
transfer from the electric program to the telephone program. 

Senator THyr. But you are not expanding your telephone admin- 
istrative function, even though you are transferring. 

Mr. Wise. Well, yes. We have that many more people for tele- 
phone work. 

Senator Maybank. But you do not have the money. 

Senator Tuyr. But vour overall total is reduced, is it not? 

Mr. Wise. Not for the telephone program. It has inereased. The 
decrease is in the electric program. 
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Senator Tuyr. Then let us get this clear. I did not understand 
vou in that manner. I thought you were reducing from 7 million 
vn to about 5 million-plus in the rural telephone. 
Mr. Wise. Oh, no, sir. Our overall program, electric and tele- 
phone together, is being reduced from $8,287,980 in 1953 to $7,77 
Q5A4. 
senator Ture. That is right. But get it separated. Get it 
eparated, and get the positive statement in relative to the administra- 
function in the telephone. 
\ir. Wise. Yes, sir. I think I have put that in the record, Senator 
iid that we are reducing the overall budget by $512,980 below the 
ount available for 1953. The telephone administrative funds will 
increased by $659,285. The electric program will be reduced by 
172,265. This makes a total overall reduction of $512,980 
Senator Maybank. In other words, the REA telephone and rural 
ectrification is being reduced, the overall? 
\ir. Wise. Yes, sir. 
Senator Maynank. And the REA program on rural electrification 
ot only paid up to date, and two-tenths of one percent in default, 
t they are ahead some $50 million of their payments. Is that right? 
id you have a bill right up here on the Senate floor right now that 
are going to vote on. 
| want to correct this record. Of that, the $7% million that was 
in for REA telephones in the House was put out on a point of 
ler; that is correct, is it not? 
\ir. Wise. Yes. 
Senator MayBank. So you have no money up here except what the 
nate put in. And the point I want to make to the distinguished 
enator from North Dakota and the Chairman of this committee is 
that whatever we get out of this thing, for the farmers of this country, 
ll have to be settled in conference. 


1958 REORGANIZATION 


Senator Young. Your Department was reorganized last year, was 
t not? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir; July 1, 1952. 

Senator Young. Did that not help in the efficiency of operation in 
vour Department? 

Mr. Wise. We certainly think it has, sir. Of course, Mr. Nelsen 
has not had time to get into it yet. But we think it did. What we 
cs was eliminate the many contacts which the different divisions of 

REA had with the borrowers, and we have shifted to the borrowers, 
especially those that are in good financial condition, a lot of things 
which we used todo. Anything they could take on and do themselves, 
their auditing, their own engineering inspection, not only their own 
engineering but making engineering checks for us; we have them hire 
independent engineers for that. 

Senator Young. With more efficiency as a result of the reorganiza- 
tion and more knowledge on the operation of the program, particularly 
as to the rural telephone phase; and with the demand in this Nation for 
a little more economy, do you not think you can absorb that cut in 
administrative funds? 
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Mr. Wise. Yes, sir; we think for the program planned we can hand 
it with that amount. 

Senator Youna. I certainly would not want to cut the administrs. 
tion funds so that it would slow up the handling of these loans o1 
injure the program. However, I would think, because of the reasons 
I have cited, you could be able to absorb some cut. 

Mr. Wisk. We could, but we would run into a problem if a lare 
increase in loan funds was authorized. 

Senator Younc. That could happen, too. Because I recall th 
House started out in the 80th Congress by threatening to cut REA 
appropriations. I think they did. But they finally wound 
appropriating more money than REA could use for a vear or ty 
afterward. I hope that they will follow that custom this vear 


LOAN ADVANCES 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few ques 
tions in respect to the data that you have on page 1, here. I noti: 
you have summarized the loan authorizations, the loans approve 
and the advances made. Now, under advances, | presume the totals 
that you have for 1952 and 1953 show the amount that has actual] 
been loaned to these cooperatives. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Wis. Yes, sir. To all borrowers. They are not all coop 
eratives. 

Senator ELLENpDER. All right. Now, in answer to a question 
while ago, you stated that these cooperatives had paid $50 million in 
excess of the amount that they should pay under that contract with 
REA. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wiss. $52 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. $52 million. Now, what provisions have you 
in your contract, that would make these cooperatives set aside suffici 
ent money over the period in order to amortize these facilities? 

Mr. Wisn. We have a provision in the mortgage. Roughly, it is 
this, that before they can pay out any kind of dividends, refunds to 
their members, or anything of that kind, they must build up certain 
reserves. I believe these amount to 1 year of debt service, and othe1 
reasonable reserves, after operating expenses and the current years 
debt service. 

OPERATING REVENUES 


Senator ELienper. All right. Now, in your operating revenues 
that appear at the bottom of page 2, do we understand that in these 
revenues you are providing for sufficient money in order to retire 
these bonds as they become due? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. Before we make any loan, the Administratoi 
has to certify under the terms of the act that the loan is adequately 
secured, and is reasonably certain of being repaid within the time 
agreed upon. 

Senator ELtenver. In other words, the amount that is collected 
by these cooperatives and to be used to repay the Government is 
not taken out of the money set aside for depreciation, is it? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir; some of it is, and some is not. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent? 
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\ir WISE. Well, that depends upon the individual cooperative. 
Of course, that depreciation reserve is not a cash reserve. It is an 

ounting reserve. It can be used either to invest in new plant or 

pay off debt. 

Senator ELLENDER. Or to keep the facility up? Repairs? 

\ir. Wisr. No, it shouldn’t be used for that. There is a mainte- 

nee and operation charge. That is an operating expense. That 

ies first. 

Senator ELLenper. That is in operating expenses then? 

\ir. Wise. Yes, sir; operating and maintenance expenses 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, a sufficient sum is charged in 

ir operating expenses to maintain the facility? 

\ir. Wise. Yes, sir. Depreciation takes care of replacement 

Senator EL.tenper. I understand. And you also have, in your 

erating revenues, a sum sufficient so as to retire, or pay amortiza- 
tion on, these debts, these loans, as they become due? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir; it must come out of the revenues. 

Senator E.tenver. All right. Because I was not quite clear on 
the answer you gave to Senator Russell awhile ago, and that is why 

wanted to clear the record on that. 


DELINQUENT LOANS 


Senator Younc. How many delinquent loans do you have now? 
Mr. Wisn. As of December 31, 1952, there were 45, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is that amount in money? 

Mr. Wisp. $718,399. It is less than two-tenths of 1 percent of the 


amount that is due. 

Senator Youna. Are those concerns that are delinquent in bad 
shape financially? 

Mr. Wise. Some of them, a few of them, are in very bad shape. 
\Ly own estimate is that you could count them on your hands almost. 
On almost all of them, we think it will work out. They require 
special care, though, and those are the ones that our management 
people give attention to. Of course, we have some others that are 
not delinquent that also show bad trends. There were 256 who, on 
an accrual basis, did not show a black figure in 1951. 

Senator Youne. The farmers have established a great record in the 
repayment of these loans, and I hope that will not be broken. Of 
course, with falling farm prices, we may have more problems in the 
future. By good supervision, I think the repayment record will 
continue to be good. 

Mr. Wise. We have a chart in that connection that shows the 
amount of principal and interest due and how it is going to go up in 
future years. We also have one that shows the relationship between 
the administrative funds for operations and the man-years employed. 

| wonder if it is all right to put that in the record. We might have 
Mr. Weitzell explain them to you. I think it might be helpful to gel 
the picture with which we are confronted. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I have one more question. As I understand, 
each contract that you make with the cooperatives, they are on their 
own. Is any fund set aside to take care of these delinquents that you 
speak of? 
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Mr. Wise. No, sir; there is nothing in our act on that. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that in the event of any losses sustain: 
those losses would be sustained by the Government? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, how. much have we up to now charg 
off? Do you know? 

Mr. Wise. $43,000, I believe it is. 

Mr. Herzoa. It is $44,478. 


LOSS CASE CITED 


Mr. Wise. I may tell you how they occurred. One was not a e 
operative but a small commercial company, on a little island off t! 
coast of North Carolina. A storm came along, took down the man 
plant, and he said, ‘‘Here you are. Take it.’”’ So we sold it to 
nearby cooperative. We took a $37,000 loss on that one. 

The only other loss we had was a cooperative organized in New Yor 
just before World War Il. They had spent about $7,000 in organ 
zational expense out of our loan. The war stopped them, and the, 
couldn’t get materials. In the meanwhile, the neighboring pow: 
company had built lines that zigzagged all through their territory 
So there was a loss of about $7,000. 

Senator ELLENpER. As to those you just mentioned as being di 
linquent, you anticipate almost full collection? 

Mr. Wise. We hope for that, sir. Whether it will occur or not 
time will tell. If we can work with them, and if they get good man 
agement and are able to get their power costs down. Over the years 
I am sure there will be some more that will go bad, though. 

Senator ELLENDER. But they are all in operation? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, they are all in operation. 

Senator Youna. That will depend a whole lot on how farm 
prices are. 

Senator E.tenper. Yes. If we have bad years, the picture 
may change. 

Mr. Wiss. There is no question about that. If we have bad years, 
our financial record won’t look anything like it does now. 

Mr. Nevsen. Mr. Wise will correct me if 1 am wrong, but I believe 
you mentioned the record of payment. 1 would like to call to th: 
attention of the committee that this fine record is tremendous, o! 
course, but we can expect some of these loans to come up to th« 
amortization point, where perhaps that record cannot be maintained 


TELEPHONE LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Also I would like to call to the attention of the committee, on the 
telephone-loan applications, that the feasibility, of course, is a more 
difficult thing to determine than has been true in rural electrification 
Therefore procedures will have to be more deliberate if we are going 
to stay within the requirements of the law, which provide that we 
shall certify to loans that are in our opinion sound. 

So we will, necessarily, have to proceed carefully on those, and our 
staff, of course, is going to have to carefully go over it, and expert 


telephone men are hard to get. So we do have many factors that we 
need to consider. 
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senator YounaG. Did someone want to explain this chart? 
Weirzett. Mr. Chairman and members of. the committe 
two charts, which I think vou have before vou, are intended to 
te—and I wish you would turn to the second one, if you please 
e amount of principal and interest due on rural electrification 
We are not speaking of telephone loans at all. This pertains 
to the rural electrification program. The second line indicates 
trend in the amount of debt service that will be due from bor 
ers for the vears 1945 to 1960. 


[he top line simply is an indication of the amount of loan funds 


I 


| 


have been advanced, the total being, as of now, approximately 
24 million. 
lhe chart referred to follows:) 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST DUE, AND LOAN FUNDS ADVANCED 
FOR THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM, 1945-1960 
(1953-60 Estimated) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Now, the other chart indicates the amount of administrative funds 
that have been appropriated during the years ’45 to ’53, and as indi- 
cated in the budget for 54. 

You will notice the top line is administrative funds obligated. The 
bottom line is years employed. I think the point Mr. Wise was mak- 
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ing in connection with your questions concerning delinquency and | 
possibilities of future repayment of the loans is illustrated here by t 
decline in the personnel or the administrative funds that will be ava 
able to assist borrowers who get in trouble. I believe that was th: 
point he was trying to make. 

And the conclusion, generally, of those of us who are working with 
this thing all the time, is that there is a minimum beyond which we 
don’t dare to go, if we want to have adequate assistance available to 
borrowers who need such assistance 

The chart referred to follows:) 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS OBLIGATED AND MAN-YEARS EMPLOYED 
FOR THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM, 1945-54 
(1953-54 Estimated) 
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REMOVAL OF LOCAL CO-OP MANAGER 


Senator YounG. Do you have the power to remove a local coopera- 
. manager if you think that he is aad a good manager’ 
Mr. Wise. There is a provision in the loan contract ‘that if con- 
ction does not proceed in accordance with the terms of the loan 
yntract, we can put in a supervisor, which automatically terminates 
employment of the manager. But you can’t do that merely for 
rv management. That is possible oniy if construction does not 
I oceed in accords ance with the terms of the loan contract. 
Senator Dirksen. You do not actually displace the manag 
| just put in another man? 
\ir WISE. No; under the terms of the contract ie manager 1s 
tomatically terminated if a supervisor is appointed Fit isn’t his 
It, the supervisor will 4s ‘ep him on, and the board of directors will 
ost likely continue him. In most cases, however, we have only 
ted where the situation was a very drastic one. 
Senator Dirgsen. In how many cases have you acted? 
Mr. Wise. Forty-six, I think. It is forty-some cases. 
That is since 1935. 
Senator Youna. Senator McCarran could not be here this after- 
noon, because of another committee meeting. He asked that I read 
this statement, in which he poses a question. He says: 


APPLICATION OF DEATH VALLEY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVI 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to eall the attention of the subeommittes 


als of REA to a situation which I have been encountering since 1950 


matter deals with the application of the Death Valley Electric Cooperat 
an REA loan. 
I have been working diligently on this matter since April 25, 1950, 
ertook to secure a chronological history from the REA officials 
tory shows that this application has been in the state of process since 
Of recent years, each time I have made an i irv as to the stat I 
ed that they are reviewing the applicati I submit, Mr. ¢ 
s is probably the most reviewed application in the history of REA 
I should like to have inserted in oy ré man at int tl 
tus report furnished me by the REA, well 
tion taken by myself in respect to this ap lie: ation. 
I should like to ask the officials of REA how lot the intend to pul 
atter and when these people may expect a final answer on their applica 
We hear a great deal about how anxious REA is to provide electrical sé 
rural people. However, I submit that an application that has been it 
f process and review since 1948 does not leave me with the same impressio1 


{ 


(The information requested follows: ) 


Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 
Rurat ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
Wash ngton 25 7“ ee April 2S I 
Hon. Par McCarran, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator McCarran: This is in response to a verbal request from Mr. 
Joe F. MeDonald of your office for a chronological status report of the loan 
application submitted by the Death Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Baker, 
Calif., designated as California 36A Death Valley 

Our records indicate the following major steps in the chronological status of the 
cooperative’s loan application: 

April 19 to May 4, 1948: Field representative’s initial visit to investigate 
possibility of project between Baker and Nipton. 

November 17, 1948, to August 26, 1949: Eight visits by field representatives to 
assist with loan application. 
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September 9, 1949: Loan application initially received. 

November 7, 1949: Cooperative received certificate of convenience and 1 
sity from California Public Utilities Commission. 

January 29 to February 4, 1950: Preliminary engineering field investigatio: 

February 21, 1950: Published field appraisal available. 

April 19, 1950: Mr. Brown (Secretary of Board) advised of desirability 
having irrigation survey made and that personnel would not be available for s 
time to make it 

January 17, 1951: Irrigation study on Pahrump Valley, Nev., completed 

January 24, 1951: REA letter requesting additional information on large po 
users 


February 15, 1951: Date of cooperative’s letter transmitting requested a 


tional information on large power users. Subsequently alternate studies 


basis of accelers repavment of loan 


19. 1951: Conference with Mr. Wiekard : i as decide 
| be approved if mine o1 ers collectively ms { ntribution 
yn of 5800,0C0 and entered standard 10-year contracts 


vy 1, 1951: Field et « of cooperative’s service area Was made by 
1, Keffer, and Clark 
2, 1951: Mass n g at Baker, Calif., attended by Messrs. Wi 
d Clark 
9, 1951: Cooperative letter inquiring whether guaranty bond of $800,0 
s acceptable 
1951: Reply by REA informing guaranty bond not acceptable : 


proposed survey by cooperative to determine amount of aid 


f 
construction possible to raise 

December 27, 1951: Letter received from cooperative enclosing new cost ¢ 
mates from its engineers, Tvnes & Loftin. 

January 23, 1952: Telegram requesting detailed engineering breakdown 

Febr 2, 1952: Cooperative’s engineers submitted detailed breakdow1 
distribution system. 

July 28, 1952: Revised loan application received. 

August 21, 1952: Examination of revised loan application started. 

September 25, 1952: Kilowatt-hour estimates sent to cooperative for appro. 

November 5, 1952: Approval of 2-, 5-, and 10-year kilowatt-hour consumpti 
estimates by cooperative’s board of directors. 

Januarv 26, 1953: Revised loan recommendation tvped for review. 

February 25, 1953: Loan put on order prior to legal and administrative re\ 

March 5, 1953: Written review given to Administrator pointing out relativel 
narrow feasibility margin and relatively large aggregate size of large power a1 
irrigation users 

March 5, 1953: Mr. Wickard’s letter to Senator McCarran. 

Subsequent to Mr. Wickard’s letter to you, the loan recommendation was di 
cussed with the Office of the Secretary and it was decided that a final determina 
tion would be made after certain additional information has been obtained. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wn. C. Wise, 
Acting Administrato 


CHRONOLOGICAL History or AcTION TAKEN BY SENATOR Pat McCarran 
REA Loan APPLICATION OF THE DratH VALLEY EvLectric Cooperative, I) 


April 25, 1950: Meeting with REA Cooperative people and set up mee 
with REA officials in Washington to discuss project. 

May 1950: Furnished REA official with most complete up-to-date data 
available on Pahrump Valley re irrigation, crops, stability, economic future, etc 
Reports prepared by Agriculture Extension Service and Nevada State Enginee 
Office. 

June 6, 1950: Letter from Wickard: ‘‘Thanks for material; it will be helpful 

June 27, 1950: Letter re ground-water statutes in Nevada assuring REA 
control and conservation. 

July 11, 1950: Letter to REA giving information re water laws 

July 12, 1950: Field check of irrigation by REA completed tequest fror 
REA for letters of intent from large industrial users. 

July 21, 1950: Letter from REA: ‘‘Thanks for water laws,” etc. 
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August 30, 1950: Meeting with REA officials, Death Valley Coo; 
als, and Senator McCarran in Boulder City to discuss general problems of 
ect—no report had been issued at that time. At the meeting REA 
1 what was required in the way of information data, etc., so that tl 
1 be processed. Also assured decision should be reached by e1 
rst part of September. 
October 19, 1950: Status report explaining delay; certificate 
necessity for cooperative in doubt and economic feasibility 
lopment and second known. See letter from Wickard 
vember 1, 1950: Letter from cooperatives ‘Informed | 
r on all loans in California; therefore, no progress bein; 
rts subseribers becoming discouraged 
kecember 18, 1950: Submission of additional material from lar 
and Department of Interior re future of mir 
iary 9, 1951: Thanks for material 
ary 9, 1951: Additional material from Anaconda 
iary 24, 1951: Letter from REA to cooperativ: 
sion must be made re large power users; asks for 


es al d minerals 


ruary 6, 1951: Meeting with REA. Wickard and Wi leter 
a safe risk; now want guaranty from mines and large industrial 
e further study and draw up complete proposal of operation for approvs 
rative members 
larch 12, 1951: More mining data sent to REA. 
\pril 20, 1951: REA makes counterproposal 
$800,000 and REA put up $1,500,000 
Viay 23, 1951: REA officials agree to inspect project Date of meet 
Chis was agreed on by Wise and REA and staff of Senator’s office 
meeting was to determine conclusively whether or not the project was f 
| a request was made that the REA representative could speak wi 
| finality. 
June 5, 1951: Wickard agreed to attend; hopes to have better underst: go. 
July 2, 1951: Meeting REA officials with cooperative people. Submission of 
an calling $800,000 [impossible] or cheaper source of power [impossibl 
March 21, 1952: Raising $800,000 impossible. Cooperative hired another firm 
to make a survey and cost estimate of—$1,500,000 REA says is too lov 
April 24, 1952: REA estimates around $1,900,000. REA suggests complete 
w study of Pahrump due to increase in farming and also study of farming prac- 
es in relation to cotton allotments, ete. Wickard not satisfied as to amount 
data available. 
New studies were made and a complete survey of all possible and potential 
istomers was made—included the signing of contracts, etc., of all users. 
October 30, 1952: Meeting cooperative representative and REA says project 
t shape ever and nearly ready for action. 
January 27, 1953: REA has been furnished all the information the 
for re everything. 
March 5, 1953: Letter from Wickard impressed with need for power in 
ind earnestness of the people; blames previous delay on reluctance I 
ve guaranty [This is not true]; mines willing to give any re: 
Understand revised proposal has been submitted for his [Wickard’ 
ind study. 
March 1953: Wickard resigns, leaving Death Valley still undeci: 
April 1953: REA reports project under further consideration 
Wise, acting assistant, says he can’t approve because Mr. Wickar 
vasn’t in favor of the loan. 
Matter still pending. 


f 


Mr. Wisr. Mr. Chairman, I may say that is a loan which I have 
not had time Lo discuss with Mr. Nelsen as yet; so | will have LO 
attempt to answer that. 

I know Senator McCarran is very unhappy about the whole situa- 
tion. Iamsorry that the situation is what it is, but I don’t know what 
else we could have done. 
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CERTIFICATION OF LOAN 


We might pass the buck back to Congress by saying that you put 
that provision in the act, which makes the Administrator certif 
that the loan is feasible, is adequately secured and reasonably certa 
of being repaid within the time agreed upon. That is the reason t| 
loan hasn’t been made. If we had to give a final answer, I would hay 
to say “No” to that loan, and would heve had to, until Mr. Nelses 
got here, because we just were not convinced of the feasibility of 
Maybe our mistake has been in not saying ‘‘No,”’ but we have work: 
it and reworked it, and it has dragged out. It started even befor 
1950. We have been attempting to work out a feasible loan. TT! 
original loan was a very large one. It ran into several million dolla: 
It was to serve a number of very large mining companies. We to 
them we couldn’t do that unless the mines put up a very large conti 
bution in aid of construction, which they would get back in the for 
of a rebate on their rates over a period of 35 years, but we insiste 
that they put up about a million dollars. We didn’t think we coul 
certify to its feasibility otherwise. They refused to do that. 

So, they have worked very diligently, and I must say the loc 
people and Senator McCarran and his office, too, have really tried t 
work out a feasible project. They came in with a new applicatio: 
for a much lesser amount; I think about $2 million at the present 
time. 

The situation is this. Most of the revenues have to come fron 
a few consumers. It is something entirely different than anything 
that we have been faced with in connection with any other loan in 
the country. There are only 49 farms involved in the entire loan 
for a couple of million dollars. It is in Death Valley. A lot of it is 
mineral load. Of the revenues which we need for feasibility, slightly 
less than a half million dollars a year, a third of it would come from 
19 large customers. 

Now, we do show feasibility, if the loads will stay there for 35 
years, but I haven’t been able to convince myself that they will 
We are getting additional information. In fact, some of the mining 
officials are coming down to see us in about 2 weeks. They want to 
discuss it with the new Administrator. But we haven’t been able, 
or at least I haven’t been able, in good conscience, to certify to that 
loan. 

Senator Youna. That does seem to be a long time to have a loa 
application pending. 

Mr. Wisn. And those people, the local people, are very unhappy 
They have done an excellent job to try to work it up, but we simply 
have not been able to come up with a study I could certify as feasible. 
If I could be sure those loads would stay there—but in addition, 
these people estimate other revenue to be developed. It is not there 
yet. About another third of the revenues would have to come from 
58 irrigation wells which have not been developed yet, or at least onl) 
1 or 2 of which have been developed. 

Senator Youna. I think it ve help if you could expedite it and 
give them an answer, “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Wise. We could give ea an answer “No.” We could have 
done that for a long time. But we have been hoping that by cutting 
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t a piece here, or getting an additional contribution or cash guaranty 
m a mine, we might be able to work it out. As yet we have not 

‘n able to do it, so that 1 could recommend approval. 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your testimony? 

Senator Dirksen. I have no questions, but I just wanted to say 
I thoroughly approve of your caution in the matter, because you 

ire going to catch it from this committee if you make loans that do 

pay out and you develop a delinquency that is just indefensible 
ym your part. 

So no matter what pressures may be on you, and I may be down 
pressuring you myse ‘lf, I do sincerely hope you will stand on your hind 
legs and say “No” if you think, on the basis of your experience that 
the loan will not pav off. 

We may suffer a little economic setback at times, and then produc- 
tion goes down. 

If a thing cannot be liquidated and it looks as if it should not have 
been made in the first place, somebody is going to catch it. So that 
will be your responsibility. And I have every confidence that Mr. 
Nelson will stand up to that. 

Senator Youna. He is a good fighter, Senator Dirksen. I think 
the first time I saw him in action was when Mr. Nelson was a member 
of the Minnesota State Senate, and I was a member, in North Dakota. 
Later we met before the resolutions committee at the Republican 
National Convention in 1948. He did a remarkable job. And 
Senator Lodge, who was chairman of the committee, commented to 
me several times about the splendid work he did before that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wise. What I have been wondering about, Mr. Chairman, as 
to Mr. Nelson, is that since he was on the finance committee, which 
corresponds to the Appropriations Committee, all the time he was in 
the State senate—when he is sitting here, is his sympathy with you 
gentlemen, or is his sympathy with me, when you are giving me this 
going over? [Laughter.] 

Senator Younac. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roberts? 





LANGU 





AGE 





PROPOSED CHANGES IN 





Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, this completes the hearings on the 
appropriations for the various bureaus and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. However, during the course of these hearings, 
we have not discussed the reasons for language changes proposed i 
the budget. I have here a statement which explains, for the infor- 
mation of the committee, the principal language changes that are 
included in the budget and are proposed in connection with the 
revised estimates for the fiscal year, 1954. 

I want to call the committee’s attention particularly to the items 
on forest roads and trails, on the agricultural conservation program, 
and on acreage allotments and marketing quotas on wheat and cotton. 
These cover language provisions which are not included in the printed 
budget for the fiscal year 1954 but which are related to the revised 
budget estimates proposed by the new administration. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT EXPLAINING PrincrpaL LANGUAGE CHANGES PROPOSED IN THI 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1954 

















AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 








In the item for the “‘Office of Administrator,” language is deleted which authori 
reimbursement for work at the Agricultural Research Center. Since we 
proposing to handle this through the working capital fund in 1954, this languag: 
no longer needed. Also, new language which was carried in the original bud 
to authorize $6,000 for an addition to the solvents storage building at the Ag 
cultural Res 1 Center, is no longer needed since the revised budget eliminat 
the increase for this purpos¢ 













For the Bureau of Animal Industry, we propose to delete the provision contair 
in the 1953 act providing additional funds for poultry research (air-sac infecti 
or chronic respiratory disease). The research has been intensified in 1953, a1 
the 1954 budget estimates contain funds for continuation and extension of su 
research, Therefore, retention of this specific provision is not necessary. 

For the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering a char 
Is prop sed for tl e purpose of inclu liy r a reference to soil 






and water investigat 

transferred from the Soil Conservation Service, and deleting reference to class 
cation and mapping of soils transferred to the Soil Conservation Service 
Secretarv’s Memorandum No. 1318 The other two changes 
purpose of deleting nonrecurring authori 
the ec truction of an addition to the 
Laboratory at Mesilla Park, N. Mex 








are merely for t 
tv for acquisition of an airplane and { 
United States Cotton Ginning Braz 


















CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 








In the language for ““C 





mtrol of forest pests,” there is a very important change whic 



























does not appear in your committee print because it was approved by the Bud 
Bureau to ite to reflected in the printed budget This change, how P 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget During the hearings on this item 
liscussed at sone le th with the committee our proposal to niace all of the co 
rol funds in t rve, leaving only the funds for detection and appraisal surve 
nuutside the reserve On this basis, the control funds would be released for 
based on fi plans developed from completed surveys and would al 

for emé is as they ari We believe this would be a rv ro 

in budgeting for this activity. To implement this proposal, it would be nece 

to substitute ‘‘$2,920,000” for $500,000” in the paragraph headed ‘Forest Pe 
Control Act [t would also be necessary to delete the words “‘to me emerzen 
ce Litior * and at the clos of the para rap? add tl words inder the t 














U) las ange proposes an increase from $10,000 to $15,000 in t 
authorization for t} temporary or l termittent employment of persons or orga 
itions without regard to civil-service and classification laws Salaries and wag 


have increased substantially s 


» existing authorization was secured and an 
increase of $15,000 is warran 


While the present authorization was adequat« 
. f 

















through the fiscal year 1952, contracts for the employment of boat designers or 
architects might utilize all of the present authorization. For example, a contract 
for a standard design for use in replacement of a hoat in Alaska would cost 10 
percent of e contract price or approximately $5,000. 














Changes are also proposed to increase from $15,000 to $18,500 the building 
limitation. Since the last change in the building limitation was made, building 
‘osts have erally increased and for individual buildings in national forest area 





e costs are even higher than the national average because of the special cireum- 
stances involved. 





Che few dwellings which the Forest Service constructs at 







the present time are 


ill at remote locations Funds are not available for construction of dwellings in 
areas where emplovees have an opportunity to rent In these remote locations 


transportation costs of materials and equipment are extremely high, and a larger 
percentage of handwork is necessarv than in urban areas where power equipment 
is readily available. Skilled labor also has to be brought to these remote locations 
and contractors are required to operate camps where workmen are housed and 
fed. Under the proposed increase in the limitation the Forest Service will not 
raise the standards or increase the size of the buildings to be constructed. In 
accessible areas where competition between contractors is active, it is estimated 
buildings can continue to be constructed for $15,000 or less. 























aft from the ‘ 


e in order to make that authorization applicable to all appropriatior 


Service. 
abpagement”’ 


or the operation and maintenance of aircraft appears only in the 


he corresponding language in the 


item is shown as a deletio! 


management” 
t payment from other appropriations for airplane service in tra 
uel, supplies, and equipment 


appropriation 


of Mirnesota, to 
essible sections of the national fores 
f airplane service in transporting personnel, supplies, and material 
ate and private lands adjace1 Tl 


road and 


e also propose to transfer the authorization to oper 
‘National forest protection and mal 
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panding steadily in all phases of Forest Service work 


s and materials to inaccessible sections of forested are 
r than by pack train, and the authority now contained in 


protection and Management 


priations of the 


to obtair 


it does not 
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Forest 


efficient 
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i. ton 


e last three lines of the new proviso would permit 
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1954 








nber of these fic | is, whik Stil r azara f ( ( 
for modern small planes Runways ar rt ar ot adequa 
1 Approaches need clearing rhese conditiotr ave ( 
ts recently. Thus, to protect life, t ) le f effi t pr 
nt timberlands from fire, and to avoid possible damage su i 
ent which might result from accidents, i ess ul that au 
rovided for maintena ‘e, improvement 1 cons { O I 
tt important that landing field vhich are but another t ; 
be established at strategie locatio ) ri h effec e | ( 
ible remote areas Since the use of landing fields is 1 of other 
ortation the major portior f the obligations under t > at} 
1 the ‘Forest roads and trails’? appropriation. The are I y 
hin the national forests in which the planned road systen ( par 
ad There are other so-called wilderness areas it x roade wu 
When forest fires occur in such area t is ofte ssary 1 
rs from 10 to 35 miles over steep trails to reach t m of 
ler such conditions of delayed attac fires grow t the cost 
extremely high. Landing fields in such areas make it possible 
travel, thus appreciably reducing the ec ot f | Ss 
New language is also proposed to permit the Forest § { 
purchase of individual parcels of land, over a period of vears, in acco 
section 14 (a) of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S. C. 580i hich aut! 
ropriation of such sum as may be necessary for the acq it f 
and and interests in land in Sanders County, Mont., needed he For 
provide winter range for its saddle, pack, and draft animals 
iffective protection oi the national forests \i sha, HnorvLern 
northeastern Washington requires annual use of approximately 1,150 he 
addie, and draft horses and mules. The work season for these anin 
approximately May 15 to October 15 of each year During t rema 
year, stock must be fed and the most econon al ethod is to place t 
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the National 
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Prior to 1931 winter pasture was rented at various points throughout the reg 
but tenure was uncertain, the rates per month were high, and the costs of 
tributing, collecting, supervising, and caring for the animals were large. In 1 

a single winter range was established by leasing approximately 41,000 acré 
grazing land in Sanders County, Mont., where slope, exposure, and forage c 
permitted winter grazing with only limited supplementary feed. 

The owners of two of the key leased tracts have notified the Forest Serv 
they will probably sell at the completion of the present leases which expire dur 
fiscal year 1954. In each case they have leased to the Forest Service for m 
vears and are strongly sympathetic to the objective of planned Forest Serv 
ownership. They would probably sell to the Forest Service at favorable pric 
funds permitted negotiations at or before termination of the leases 

Action based on the enabling legislation in the act of April 24, 1950, has not 
been taken at an earlier date due to local opposition to Government purcha 
During the past few months there are indications that the county commissioner 
would approve purchase on an individual tract basis. Under these conditions 
urgent to include in the 1954 appropriation language the necessary authorizat 
to permit the purchase of at least a portion of the most urgently needed wint 
range 
FOREST ROADS 


AND TRAILS 





In this item we propose to increase from $15,000 to $18,500 the building limit 
tion to provide alleviation from conditions resulting from the substantial inecrea 
in building costs. This is needed for the same reasons that we just discussed 
connection with the ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’ appropriation. 

When the budget estimate for forest roads and trails was revised to add S10 
million for access roads for timber salvage in certain insect-infested areas, th« 
Budget Bureau authorized the addition of the following proviso which is needed 
to speed up this important emergency work: 

‘* Provided further, That section 3 (c) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1948 

approved June 29, 1948 (62 Stat. 1105) shall not be applicable to construc 

tion from funds contained herein, of timber access roads primarily for removal 

of insect killed and infested timber, but the total cost of construction whic! 

may be undertaken without regard to said section shall not exceed $2 million 
This change will permit the Government to construct roads, estimated to cost it 
excess of $10,000 per mile, on a force account basis and without the need for 
prior advertising. This change is proposed to facilitate the early start of construc- 
tion for a portion of the roads covered by the increase requ¢ sted in this appronpria 
tion estimate for construction of timber access roads needed to permit removal of 
insect killed and infested timber in Idaho and Montana. 

The provisions of section 3 (c) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1948 requir 
that the construction of roads estimated to cost $10,000 or more per mile, exclusive 
of bridges, shall be advertised and let to contract. If no acceptable bid is received, 
or the bids are deemed excessive, the work may be done by the Government on a 
force account basis. It is anticipated that certain sections of road constructior 
can most advantageously be done by the Government. In a few cases the costs 
may exceed $10,000 per mile and under those circumstances the delay incident to 
advertising could result in holding up construction for from 4 weeks to 6 weeks. 

The speeding up of construction is essential if the large volume of infested 
spruce is to be logged by the end of the 1953 season as contemplated under the 
proposed program, 


COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 
The change proposed in this item merely deletes the special proviso carrying 
forward unobligated balances of the appropriation from 1952. The unobligated 


balance from the 1952 appropriation will be fully obligated in the fiscal year 1953 
and this provision is no longer needed. 


FLOOD 





PREVENTION 


The new language inserted in the third and fourth lines of this appropriation 
language was proposed in the original budget to relocate within the item the 
words “in accordance with the provisions of laws relating to the activities of the 
Department”’ in order to provide for the use of funds appropriated under this 
item for the installation of flood-prevention measures in accordance with existing 
authorities available to the Department other than the flood-control acts. This 
relocation would involve deleting similar language below. Since the revised 
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no longer provides funds for work in the seve vatersheds for which 

s have not been approved by Congress inder he fle rd -ex ntrol acts this 
ation is not essential. However, we think it would be desirable to reta 

ange in order to place together at the beginning of the item reference to 





authorities under which the work is conducted 
words ‘‘the Colorado River area’ can be deleted since, in the revised 








estimates, it is proposed to defer initiation of an agricultural prograt 
for that area. 
o. the words ‘‘the Sevier River area”’ should be deleted since a watershe 
report on the area (H. Doc. 406, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) has been completed 
a forwarded to the Congress, and it is not conten piated that a general basin 
ivation will be made in the area. 
guage is proposed for deletion which refers to the prohibition of the chase 





is in certain parts of the Grand (Neosho) and lower Arkansas watershed 
The Grand (Neosho) report (H. Doc. No. 388, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) does 
not provide for any land acquisition in the subwatersheds mentioned, and t 
lower Arkansas River survey report specifically provides that no acquisition is 
recommended in the Oklahoma counties mentioned. Therefore, this language is 
ecessary. 













SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 









\ll the changes in this item are for the purpose of revising the languag 
recognize the transfer of research dealing with soil and crop management, and 
r management on farms related to crop production to the of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering and the transfer of soil-survey wor! 


+ 


from that Bureau to the Soil Conservation Service pursuant to Secret: 


norandum No. 1318, 





















RAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 





AGRICULTI 





Ihe proposed new first proviso is not now needed since 


mate no longer includes the $2,436,000 originally proposed to be added to this item 
for flood-prevention work in the seven new watersheds 


the revised budget esti- 








lhe administrative expenses of $32,496,000 proposed in the original budget can 
be reduced to $26,178,700 in accordance with the revised budget estimate ind 





o 
the limitation of $5 million can be changed to $4,675,000 for transf¢ 
trative expenses, section 392, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
National expenses of the program.”’ 

Che advance authorization of $250 million proposed in the original budget should 


be changed to $140 million as recommended in the revised budget. 








New language is proposed to permit the Secretary to allocate an additional 
$100.000 to Alaska above what it would receive under the formula contained in 






the annual appropriation act. Alaska is of great strategic value militarily to the 


United States and the population has been increasing very rapidly in the past 10 
years. It is extremely important in the interest of national defense, that it 
become more self-sufficient in food and feed production, thus requiring less food 
and feed shipments from the States. 

In order to achieve increased production, a change in land use and development 
of additional farmland is necessary. 

In accordance with the revised budget, new language should be inserted as 
follows after the $2,500 limitation on payments to individual participant 

‘, and except that the payments authorized shall be made without regard to 
the increases required by section 8 (e) of the Act.” 

This language will eliminate the necessity of making ad 
payments pursuant to the provisions of section 8 (e) of substantive legislation 
The proposed authorization of $140 million for the 1954 agricuitural conservation 
program excludes the amount that would ordinarily be required for small payment 
increases. Increases in payments to farmers are based upon the size of payment 
\ot the size of the farm. Because over 90 percent of the program payments have 
been less than $200, nearly all farmers get increases regardless of the size of their 
farming operations. More units of conservation can be obtained by direct 
practice assistance rather than by using the small payment increase to supplement 
rates of payment. 

The last change in this item proposes to eliminate the language permitting the 
use of 2% percent of the program allocation for any State for contacts with farmers 
to secure the adoption of more permanent-type practices. Such contacts will not 
be necessary in fiscal year 1954, since it is recommended that the 1954 program 
be limited to permanent-type practices, 






















ustments in small 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


We are proposing to change the title of this appropriation to ‘Agricul! 
adjustment programs”’ since the funds for production-goals work have b 
eliminated and the appropriation will be used primarily for acreage allotm: 
and marketing quotas on tobacco, peanuts, wheat, and cotton, In the bod) 
the language, we propose deleting the words “in obtaining equipment, materi 
and facilities necessary to attain needed production of agricultural commoditix 
since this work is to be eliminated. 

The revised budget retains $350,000 for assistance to selective-service boa 
by furnishing information on the type, scope, and importance of farming op 
tions dependent on farmers subject to the draft or those already in the ar 
services; therefore, the words ‘“‘advice and’’ should be inserted after the w 
“‘provide,’’ and the words ‘“‘to selective service authorities in connection 
farm labor,’’ should be inserted after the word “assistance” in the same line. 

In accordance with the revised estimate which provides funds for acrea 
allotments and marketing quotas on wheat and cotton, the amount of the ité 
should be changed to $35,600,000. The amount shown for transfer to ‘‘Admi 
trative expenses, section 392, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938” should 
changed to $5,600,000 and the following proviso should be added to the en 
the item: ‘Provided, That $5,750,000 of this appropriation shall be placed in res 
pending determination by the Secretary as to the necessity of marketing quot 
for the 1954 crop of wheat and this amount shall be released in such sums and 
such times as may be determined by the Bureau of the Budget to be necessary 

During the hearing on the appropriation for the Office of the Solicitor, howev: 
it was indicated that the revised estimate for that Office did not take into acco 
the legal work arising out of wheat and cotton acreage allotments and quotas. 

The operation of these programs will require the Office of the Solicitor to rend 
day-to-day legal advice and assistance, including the preparation of numer: 
legal memoranda, opinions, and documents (e. g., proclamations, regulatior 
instructions, and forms) relating to: (1) Establishment of a national market 
quota and national! acreage allotment; (2) apportionment of the national-acrea 
allotment to States, State-acreage allotment to counties, and county-acrea 
allotment to individual farms; (3) issuance of individual notices of farm-acrea 
allotments; (4) referenda of producers of wheat and cotton; (5) measurement 
planted acreages and issuance of notices of farm-marketing quotas; (6) appeal « 
farm allotments and quotas by dissatisfied farmers; (7) identification of t! 
commodity at time of marketing; (8) collection of marketing-quota penalti: 
and (9) records and reports required to administer the programs. There w 
also be a substantial volume of correspondence concerning the various le 
aspects of the programs which will have to be prepared or reviewed by the Offi: 
of the Solicitor. 

It is estimated that $38,000 will be needed for this work. Since the item “Agr 
cultural adjustment programs” is appropriated to the Secretary of Agricultu 
the Solicitor’s office has determined that the $38,000 could be allocated by t! 
Secretary to the Office of the Solicitor, particularly since the estimate for tl 
additional work was presented to the Congress subsequent to the preparation 
the original 1954 budget. 

It is suggested that your committee might want to include reference to tl 
matter in the report on the bill, using some such language as the following: 

The appropriation provided in the bill for acreage allotments and market 
ing quotas on wheat and cotton includes funds to be allotted to the Offic: 
the Solicitor for necessary legal services in connection with these programs 

In the event the committee should desire to make more specific provision f« 
these legal services by transfer and merger of funds with the appropriation for 
the Office of the Solicitor, this could be accomplished by adding the followi: 
proviso to the appropriation “Agricultural adjustment programs’’: “Provide: 
further, That $38,000 shall be transferred to and made a part of the appropriatio: 
for the Office of the Solicitor.” 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


In accordance with the revised budget estimates, the amount of $135 million 
for rural electrification loans should be changed to $95 million. As we explained 
earlier, with the carryover of funds from 1953 this will permit a total loan pro- 
gram of $120 million. 
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rhe amount of $65 million for rural telephone loans should be chat 
ion. The language deleted eliminates the contingent borrowing aut! 
vided in the 1953 act for the rural telephone program 
The additional language relating to the contingeney fund for electrificatior 
s is to provide sufficient loan funds in particular States to accomplish the 
trification loan program considered necessary for 1954 rhe loan authoriza- 
of $95 million together with the estimated carryover of $32,298,364, may not 
rmit the carrying out of the tota! planned loan program of $120 million for 
il vear 1954, because subsections (c), (d), and (e) of section 3 of the Rural 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, limit the amount that can be loa: 
one State. In some States, under the allotment formula, the n 
ount that can be loaned is likely to be less than the amount required 
needs, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


(he changes proposed are for the purpose of simplifying and shortening the 
rding of the item, and to reduce to $442,000 the amount to be used for farmers 
etins in accordance with the revised budget estimate for this appropriation 
lhe proviso to be deleted is ror the purpose of eliminating the provision author 

the transfer of additional funds for the preparation and display of motion 
tures and exhibits. This language is no longer necessary since motion picture 
d exhibits work is now performed under the working capital fund and regular 
ibursement procedures. 


ADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS 
AND POULTRY 


\ number of minor language changes are proposed in this iten Most of them 

ninor perfecting changes proposed in the interest of clarification. The words 
cluding interest thereon through June 30, 1953’ are added to make it clear 
it the amount of notes proposed for cancellation for 1954 includes estimated 
terest for the period July 1, 1952, through June 30, 1953, on prior year transfers 
well as the interest accruing prior to July 1, 1952 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


In section 401 of the original budget, it is proposed that the number ‘‘735 
inserted to authorize the Department of Agriculture in the fiscal year 1954 
replace that number of passenger-carrying motor vehicles necessary for the 
nduct of the work of the Department outside the District of Colu 

ew of the budget revision, this figure can be reduced to 719 

Section 409 prohibits the use of appropriated funds for the payment 
any employee whose principal duties consist of acting as a chauffe 

r the car officially assigned to the Secretary of Agriculture. It is prop 

lelete that limitation from the Department of Agriculture appropriat 

ce the 1954 budget, page 200, includes a similar limitation whicl 


ipplicable to all departments, agencies, and corporations of the Govern: 


Section 410 limited in the fiscal year 1953 the number of vacancies ths 

e filled until the total number of personnel subject to the section v I ( 
» 90 percent of the total provided for in budget estimates for 1953 rhe section 
& nonrecurring one, and since the reduction and adjustments in personnel cor 
mplated by it have been accomplished, the 1954 budget proposes that 
ction be deleted. 

Section 411 is proposed to be deleted since work done by informational 


ployees in all the bureaus of the Department is a basie part of program adminis 
tration. In nearly all cases the bureaus utilize their informational personnel 
in answering inquiries, correspondence, and for preparing policy memoranda, 
administrative issuances, and so forth, for use entirely within the Government 
In addition, the informational material that reaches the publie is ordinarily re 


juired by law or by the obligation to report on the use of public funds As you 


know, the Organic Act of 1862 requires the Department to aequire and dis 
seminate information on agriculture in the broadest sense of that term. Similar 
requirements are carried in other legislatior For example, the Agricultural 


‘ 


Marketing Act of 1946 requires the Department to ‘‘collect and disseminate mat 


keting information.’ In 1953, section 411 was applicable to $286,951 The 
10-percent reduction required by the section was $28,695, leaving a balan 


able of $258,256 for the services to which the limitation applied Cc 
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mates of 1953 obligations for such services total $233,871. Accordingly, obli; 
tions during the year will be substantially below the balance available after t 
application of section 411. 

Section 412 is a nonrecurring section which required the Department of Ag 
culture in 1953 to return to the surplus fund of the Treasury 10 percent of 
funds included in the 1953 budget estimates for personal services above bas 
rates, transportation of things, and travel. ‘The reductions contemplated 
the section have been accomplished and thy funds have been returned to ‘t 
Treasury as intended by the Congress. 


Mr. Rogerts. Mr. Chairman, during our discussion of the bude: 
estimates for the Bureau of Animal Industry, we discussed with th, 
committee the program for the eradication of vesicular exanthema 
swine. At that time the committee expressed the desire that \ 
furnish information regarding the proposed level of expenditure 
1954, and proposed language which would limit the amount of mon: 
that might be transferred from other appropriations to carry out that 
program in 1954. 

| have prepared for your information the following letter, explaining 
the proposed program for 1954, and attach thereto language for th 
consideration of the committee which will limit to a total of $2,650,00( 
funds that might be transferred in 1954 to carry out the eradication 


program. 
(The letter referred to follows: 


UnitTep STaTeEs DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1958. 
Hon. Mittron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
[ nited States Se nate. 

Dear Senator Youna: As you know, the Department has developed a revis« 
program aimed at strengthening the Federal-State effort to eradicate vesicula 
exanthema disease of swine A notice to issue revised regulations to implement 
the new program was published in the Federal Register on April 22, 1953 Maj 
features of the proposal stress the importance of stopping the spread of infectio 
through the feeding of raw garbage and the movement of garbage-fed swine 

lhe revised program was developed by the Department after consultation wit 
a 15-member industry advisory committee. It provides that (1) infected animals 
must be killed promptly; (2) State governments must take action to contro 
adequately the marketing of swine fed raw garbage and require it to be cooked 
before feeding; (3) the Federal Government must take stronger action to protect 
cooperating States by controlling interstate movement of swine and products of 
swine fed raw garbage This will require improved sanitation of cars, trucks 
and facilities in interstate commerce; more adequate stockyards inspection ove 
weekends and after regular working hours; and stronger use of interstate quaran 
tines. 

Progress is being made toward achieving the essential goals of the new program 
Laws or regulations requiring the proper heat treatment of garbage before it is 
fed to livestock have been passed in 23 States; legislation has been introduced it 
15 additional State legislatures. Such legislation has been defeated in 4 States 
No action has been taken in 6 States. The proposed program represents aggres- 
sive steps in a move to speed up eradication of the disease as quickly as possible, 
rather than attempting merely to restrict or prevent the spread to uninfected 
areas In the long run, it is believed this will prove less costly. 

It is presently estimated that $2,650,000 will be required for this program in 
1954. Of this amount, $600,000 will be required for indemnities which will be 
confined to those swine not fed raw garbage commercially after June 1, 1953. 

If agreeable to your committee, it is proposed that we finance the 1954 program 
by transfers within the Department from the following sources: 
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Mr. Rosertrs. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the various witnesses who have appeared befor 
the committee during the course of these hearings, I want to tak 
this opportunity of expressing appreciation to you and to the member: 
of your committee for the very sympathetic consideration which 
you have extended to us during the course of these hearings 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

The committee will be in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., Wednesday, May 6, 1953, the hearing was 

7, 1953.) 


recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 7, 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1954 


THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1953 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Mundt, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT; GUS GEISSLER, 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT; AND JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Senator Youna. It is a pleasure to have your group appearing, and 
especially to note that you have my old friend Gus with you. 

Mr. Parron. We are pleased to have him with us. 

Senator Youne. Gus Geissler was chairman of the AAA committee 
in his county at the time I was chairman of a similar committee in my 
county. I think, Gus, we started out at about the same time in 1934? 

Mr. Gerissuter. Yes. 

Senator Youna. I was relieved of my duty on the AAA Committee 
because they came out with a ruling that no member of the State 
legislature should serve on that committee. 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, I have here a prepared statement which 
I would rather submit for the record and then make a few remarks 
which I think are pertinent about specific items. 

Senator Youna. Fine. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AT HEARINGS ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BEFORE THE SENATE Sup 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, May 7, 1953 


Decisions on the Agriculture Department budget require determinations on a 
great many matters of tremendous significance to the everyday life of every man, 
woman, and child in this great Nation for many years ahead. You are dealing 
not only with the expenditure of a goodly number of tax dollars but also with 
important Government functions that will directly and importantly determine 
(1) the abundance, quality, and cost of food, fiber, and forest products that will 
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reach an increasing number of United States consumers in the years ahead 
(2) the well-being and opportunity of nearly 24 millions of farm people, and of 
6 million processors and distributors of agricultural products, and their depend 
ents: and (3) the economic outlook of 9 million laborers, manufacturers, and 
merchants and their dependents who produce and distribute the supplies and 


services that farm families need and want to be able to buy 
PROGRAMS DEVELOPED IN RESPONSE TO NEED AND DEMAND 


This history of the United States Department of Agriculture provides an 
ndmirable example of the response of democratic government to the expressed 
needs and aspirations of an intelligent and energetic citizenry. The people of 
the United States are an impatient and ambitious people, jealous of their demo 
eratic rights and freedoms, ever striving for greater abundance, better quality, 
and higher efficiency in the production of the goods and services that make life 
more beara and more comfortable 

These virile democratic ideals of American life, grounded in the traditions 
and culture that have always characterized the system of family-owned and 
family-operaied farms, is mirrored in the legislation adopted by the Congress 
and assigned for administration to the Department of Agriculture. These 
statutes were adopted by the democratic process by which the differing points of 
view of many millions of people are brought into agreement on what needs to 
be done 

The work your committee does each year in reviewing the budgetary require 
ments of the Department of Agriculture is always of great significance. This 
year, your work is of even greater significance and difficulty owing to the coin 
cidence of a number of exceptional circumstances 

First, a great complex combination of monopolistic economic and political 
forces has, this session of Congress, continued the efforts they began last year 
to wreck the many fine food, fiber, and farm programs that farmers have fought 
for and obtained during the 20 years since the disastrous days of drought anu 
depression. This group of farm-program wreckers includes many of the big 
names in big business on Wall Street and LaSalle Street. Farmers Union is 
distressed and disappointed to observe that this group also includes several 
so-called national farm leaders as members of the “false economy” bloc. The 
participants in this vast operation to wreck the farm program, and the various 
“front” groups they are using in their propaganda campaign, was described in 
an analytical article that was published in the National Union Farmer of about 
a year ago and included in the record of the hearings of the Senate committee 
on agricultural appropriations. While we have not vet learned the identities 
of the 75 industry officials who were called in to review this year’s budget esti 
mates, we assume that included among the names that are still kept secret are 
many of those who revealed themselves last year. 

We realize that the activity of this wrecking crew makes the work of your 
committee much more difficult than would otherwise be the case. But we also 
know that you realize that it puts an even higher premium upon the calm 
deliberations and statesmanlike actions that have characterized your committee 
operation 

The great importance of your work is also heightened this year by the dawning 
realization that this Nation must make a deliberate and special effort to insure 
an increasingly abundant production of food and fiber to meet the increasing 
demands of a growing population and an expanding economy. The population 
of the United States is currently increasing by about 24% million persons per 
year. By 1975 we shall probably have upward of 200 million people within our 
boundaries. Population increase alone will require one-fourth to one-third more 
products from our farms, not counting the probable increased per person con- 
sumption that will come from an expanding national economy. It will be tragic, 
indeed, if we, as a nation, do not act intelligently to insure our own future supply 
of food and fiber. 

We are convinced that a very important step in doing so is to maintain and 
improve the programs of the United States Department of Agriculture. All of 
these programs were adopted by the healthy give-and-take of the democratic 
policymaking process and, as you know, have been changed and improved from 
time to time to meet changing conditions and new needs. As a matter of fact, 
the history of the Department of Agriculture is an impressive example of the 
response of responsible democratic government to the needs and aspirations of an 
enlightened citizenry. 
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Mr. Chairman, underlying much of the conflicting testimony your committee 
will hear this year is a basic and distinct difference of opinion about the nature 
and worth of the economic and political system we have in this country. In 
some of the statements you hear you will be able to detect two major themes 
of despair. First, you will hear an expression of a basic distrust of the ability 
of the democratic political process to make wise policy decisions on economic 
iffairs. The farm program wreckers will tell you that democratic institutions 
such as the two-party system, the checks and balances of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government, and the democratically elected farmer 
committee system cannot be trusted to come out with the right answers to such 
problems as soil conversation, protection of farm-family income through price 
supports and crop insurance, farm credit and money, credit and banking. 

This same group of farm-program wreckers in the “false-economy bloc” will, 
also, demonstrate a great lack of faith in the future of the American economy 
and its ability to produce in sufficient abundance to afford the expenditures 
required to insure our own future food and fiber needs, 

We disagree violently with both of these points of view. First, we are con- 
vinced that the kind of government and democratic political processes that we 
have in this country that have developed by trial and error, beginning with the 
Declaration of Independence, the American Revolution, and the Constitution with 
the Bill of Rights, is the best form of government and political operation that 
man has ever developed in the long history of the world. Our democracy is not 
perfect, of course, but it is mighty good. Farmers Union trusts it, in the long 
pull, to come out with wise decisions on matters of economic, as well as other, 
phases of public policy. 

Second, we are convinced that the economy of the United States has proved 
itself capable of continued expansion and well able to shoulder its responsibilities 
to the people. For example, our gross national production in the fourth quarter 
of 1952 was at an annual rate of almost $360 billion. This is more than 4 times 
as large as in 1989, only 13 years ago. Since 1948 the increase in production in 
current dollars has been $101 billion, or $25 billion per year on the average. 
Che average increase of national production in any 1 month of the past 4 years 
exceeds the entire annual budget estimate for the regular activities of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

Nearly everyone in the United States, other than farmers, is currently produc- 
ing and enjoying the highest standard of living in our whole history. No ether 
nation, now or at any time in history, has had so comfortable a real income so 
well distributed among the people, and as great as has been our productive and 
distributive attainment, we have only partially tested our powers; we have never 
even closely approached the limit of our potentialities, 

Eeonomic trends during the half century of Farmers’ Union existence, the 
resources and technological base of our national economy, and the ingenuity and 
organizing ability of the people indicate that the United States can easily triple 
its gross production of goods and services over the next 25 or 30 years. This 
vast expansion provides sufficient leeway to take care abundantly of the needs 
of the one-fourth more population that is expected by 1975, double the per person 
national income, and allow at least one-sixth of the gross national product to 
be used in expanding social and cultural services at home and overseas invest 
ments in international economic and social development. The facts that confront 
us are such that if we do not take advantage of the favorable opportunity we 
have we shall lose even a great deal of what we now have. 

Far from bankrupting our Nation, adequate appropriations for the Nation’s 
food, fiber, and farm programs are absolutely essential to maintain an expanding 
economy, high-level employment, and strong purchasing power in this country. 
Failure to support these programs adequately will be a refusal to do all we can 
to insure the well-being of farm families and the Nation’s future food and fiber 
supply. A miserly appropriation would also be a dangerous step toward defla- 
tion, falling farm prices, increasing farm foreclosures, more business failures, 
less than capacity production, and growing unemployment such as the Nation 
experienced in the period from 1929 to 1932. 

The Nation's security, growth, and even its ability to preserve world peace 
depends in no small measure upon maintaining and improving the services of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


MAKE EVERY DOLLAR COUNT 


We realize that you are conducting your deliberations again this year in a 
period when our national economy is carrying the added job of military agricul- 
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tural and industrial mobilization to preserve the peace. Each dollar spent by 
Government should be currently and fully covered by revenues raised in accord 
ance with the ability-to-pay principle. 

You must satisfy yourselves that each dollar you decide to appropriate for 
agricultural purposes will contribute more to the well-being and safety of th« 
American people in that use than in any other way, public or private, in which 
that dollar might be used. 


EXTRA EFFORT AHEAD FOR INDEFINITE PERIOD 


The trend of world events has thrust upon the United States the responsibilities 
of world leadership. Our peaceful existence is dangerously threatened by a mili 
tantly aggressive totalitarian philosophy and governmental complex. It seeks 
to turn to its own despotic ends all the misfortunes, misery, and turmoil of the 
world. To meet this threat our Nation has had to embark upon a vast mobiliza 
tion program. In cooperation with the other freedom-loving nations, we hope t 
correct injustice, meet military aggression, and help to build a better world 
While preserving peace, we must further economic, social, and political progress 
not only in other nations but here in the United States. 

This is a diflicult job—one that requires us to put out unusual national efforts 
the forced draft of partial mobilization. We must keep up these extraordinary 
efforts for as long as misery or injustice in the world continue to stimulate the 
present threat to world peace. 

Gentlemen, unless we are reading the signs wrong, the period of stress that 
faces us could well be a long, long time. Our Nation has probably embarked 
upon a three-generation mobilization effort by which, if we succeed, we shall 
preserve peace and greatly expand prosperity and democracy, both at home and 
overseas. 

FAMILY FARMING, BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 


The basic ideals and traditions of American life had their beginnings and drew 
their strength from the family farm of our pioneer ancestors. 

Family farming, where the economic functions of owning, managing, and work 
ing all reside in the same people, is still the strong balancing force in our society 
that helps to preserve the sanctity of private property and freedom of contrac 
Family farming and other small businesses perform an important function in pro 
tecting our society from the dangers of unrequited economic group conflict and 
the importation of foreign ideologies. 

American family farmers have always taken a practical functional approach 
to their relationship with Government. Farmers generally, as distinct from 
some of their s lled leaders these days, have not been wont to endorse or 
embrace any doctrinaire or monolithic attitude toward Government activitie 
Our farmers have usually looked on Government as not all good nor all bad, but 
rather as an essential part of a democratic society to be used to perform func 
tions, democratically decided upon, that the people feel can better be performed 
by Government than in any other way. 

This is a major reason why the Federal farm program has not developed along 
a socialistic pattern. Rather, United States farm programs have been designed 
to help liberty-loving individual farmer-citizen families to help themselves. That 
has been the pattern through the years. That has been an outstanding charac 
teristic of the programs that have come along during the past 20 years. 

Running through all of these enactments is one underlying theme—protection 
of or assistance to farm families in meeting and overcoming natural or economi: 
hazards with which the individual farm family is incapable of successfully coping 
along, 

The basic purpose has been to preserve and strengthen the private family 
farm system, not to further some theoretical economic, political, or theological 
doctrine that overlooks practical needs and common-sense adjustments. 

Farmers, by and large, have felt that as long as the people control the 
Government through democratic processes, they need not fear calling upon 
the Government to do any job that they can best get done that way. 

There has been a considerable amount of hysterical clamor by some so-called 
farm leaders over the last several vears. We have heard and will continue 
to hear some of our most important farm programs criticized or in some way 
destroying the moral fiber of farm people. Some wil! suggest the abolition or 
drastic curtailment of some of the farm programs in the interest of some such 
intangible doctrine of false economy. Such misguided attacks on the farm 
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programs are, in effect, an attack upon the democratic system itself, upon the 
American way of life, if you please, and upon family farming, which is such a 
trong bulwark of practical, truly conservative democracy. 


CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCES 


We recommend that the advance authorization for 1954 for “Conservation and 
ise Of agricultural land resources” be raised from the $140 million requested 
y Secretary Benson, to a figure of $400 million; and that Congress appropriate 
he full amounts originally requested by the Budget Bureau for the Soil Con 

‘vation Service and for this year’s ACP program, 

Farmers Union is convinced that the agricultural soil and water conserv: 
on programs of the Department of Agriculture as they have been operated, 
ontributed enormously in helping farmers to meet current and future agricul 
tural production requirements in the United States while helping to maintain 
ir soil and water resources more nearly intact than they would otherwise be 

Our population is growing at the most rapid rate in this century, which means 
at the demand on agriculture will grow progressively over the years Af 

rrent rate of population increase even with no betterment of dietary sta 


he demand on agriculture by 1975 will be 20 to 25 percent greater than current 
roduction. We will have to fill a fifth plate for each four we are filling now 
We in Farmers Union believe that our Nation should not only maintaiz 
mprove dietary levelsin this country. Nutritional standards for a] 
f our population are still too low for good health Attainment of 
itritional standards would require greatly increased production 
vegetables, milk, eggs, and meat. 
We believe that as our economy expands per capita food consumpt 
ontinue to increase. Since 1940 United States population has increased 
17 percent. Per-capita food consumption has increased 12 percent. The future 
mpact on agriculture of the demand for dietary improvement from an expanding 
itional economy, could be as great as the impact from expected population 
nereases. 
To meet the increasing demand for agricultural production constit 
f the most pressing problems for the years ahead, and we should 1 
oneern for a few temporary market surpluses of a few commodit 
ittention from the main problem. It is more than a farm problem. 
national problem that concerns every citizen The he of the problen 
round the management of our soil and water resources 
Farmers are already maintaining in production just ab 
w available to economic crop production. The situati 
an agriculture cannot look primarily to new land to sati 
ng needs for agricultural commodities It means that 
trate largely on making existing acreages produce more abundant 
The problem is to increase production capacity, and—while doing it 
renewed productive capacity in the land so as to be able to meet future d 
Improved practices that are already proven are available to help 
n inereasing crop yields while protecting and rebuilding our basic soil ré 
To get such practices into use on most of our farms will require vigorous 
on the part of all Federal and State agencies involved in helping farmers t! 
education, technical assistance and financial assistance. We believe tha 
ernment activities devoted to this end are as essential to mobilization 
general national welfare as activities dealing strictly with military mobiliz: 
Based upon figures already presented to your committee, it is apparent 
at the present rate of adoption of improved soil management practices, if 
be at least 120 years before the goal of a permanently productive agri 
will be reached. We need to speed this up 
This is not the concern of the farm family alone, but of the entire Na 
Farmers are custodians of the soil—sure—but thev cannot be expected t 
vote their efforts exclusively to long-term national goals. Farm families 1 
have technical and financial assistance to get improved crop-, soil-, and water 
management systems applied to their land. Land use must he planned ir 
accordance with soil capabilities. Land use and treatment must be related 
specifically to the pattern of land, water and human resources of individual 
farms and ranches, of smali watersheds, and great river valley basins. Farm- 
ers will undoubtedly be required to assume the bulk of the burden of costs 
However, some share must be borne by the general public as an earnest of their 
interest in a future food and fiber supply. 
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We in Farmers Union believe the programs for technical and financial assist- 
ance need stronger and more vigorous support. In our opinion the funds now 
being applied to this activity are insufficient to get the job done soon enough 

Financial assistance equivalent to the social or public interest in maintainin 
our soil and water resources should be provided to farmers. 

We are convinced that the Department of Agriculture’s resources-conservatio: 
program has been well geared to improving the management of our soil and 
water resources. There has evolved a new meaning for soil conservation based 
on the understanding that farmers can make soil produce more when they con 
serve it. It involves applying all the necessary practices on a farm to increase 
production and build up soil productivity, both at the same time. 

This program is not a subsidy to farmers. It is one of the effective means 
by which the public, through its Government, makes it possible for the farmers 
of today to correct the mistakes of yesterday and to provide national security 
for tomorrow. It is a partnership whereby the farmer and his Government 
operating through the farmer’s elected representative—the farmer committee 
man, and the soil conservation district supervisor—build back into the land the 
strength which has been mined from it and to increase productivity. Through 
this program the general public assumes its responsibility to protect its own 
future. 

The appropriation for conservation and use of agricultural land resources 
covers only a part of the total cost to the farm family of carrying on a conser 
vation system of farming. On the average, farmers themselves are bearing much 
more than half the cost. 

A review of some of the accomplishments of the program is impressive. These 
recorded accomplishments represent only the practices for which specific assist 
ance was given. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


If need were our only criterion, our recommendation for this worthwhile agency 
would be much larger. However, we have been unable to see the way clear to 
urging a faster rate of preparing individual conservation farm plans at a time 
when farmers lack the savings from falling income to put those plans into opera 
tion. If the ACP appropriation could be increased and a supplementary agri- 
cultural conservation credit program can be created, farmers would be in a better 
position to put the long-term conservation plans prepared by SCS into effect on 
their farms 

We cannot, however, concur in the executive branch recommendation to cut 
SCS down to $4 million below the funds appropriated for 1953. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Coming now to the appropriation item called “Operating and administrative 
expenses, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation,” we should like to say that Farm- 
ers Union looks on this as a very important item, in terms not only of the spe 
cific interest of our members but from the national interest in maintaining the 
productive ability and encouragement of American agriculture. 

As you know the crop insurance program is now operated on an experimental 
basis, to be available this crop year in only S77 of the more than 3,000 rural 
counties in the Nation. Farmers Union feels that Federal crop insurance should 
be available to every farmer in every county in the country. However, we agree 
with the policy of Congress to develop this program on a sound basis and are not 
at this time objecting to the expansion limitations set up in the basic crop in 
surance legislation. 

But we do feel that appropriations should be made available to expand the 
program into additional counties at the full rate authorized by the basic law. 
As you know the crop insurance law, as amended in 1950, authorizes an annual 
expansion into new counties at a rate equal to 50 percent of the base figure of 
580 counties, or an annual addition to the number of counties in which crop 
insurance should be made available by 290 new counties. This authorization 
expires this year but we hope that it or a similar authorization will be renewed. 

The budget estimate now before you provides funds for no expansion. We 
suggest that the policy already adopted by the Congress be followed in this 
matter and that you revise this 1953 budget figure to allow expansion of crop 
insurance into 290 new counties. 

According to our figuring this should require an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $10,300,000, instead of the $7,350,000 approved by the Bureau of the 
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Budget. Using 1952 as a basis, crop insurance was available in S77 counties, 
ind the expenditure was about $7,700,000, or about $8,700 average per county 
Cost of the program in 1,167 counties would be approximately $10,300,000, the 
figure that we recommend be substituted for the $7,350,000 recommended by Sec 
retary Benson. This increase in appropriation would, if we analyze the 
correctly, result in an increased insurance coverage of about $110 million 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, it is with respect to the appropriation items under this heading, 
along with those for conservation and flood control, that we find our greatest dis 
agreement with the figures submitted to you by Secretary Benso1 We have 
studied the need for these services very carefully over many years and are fully 
convineed that the sums requested by the Department are woefully inadequate 
in fact, they are so woefully inadequate that they represent extremely false 
economy and a serious neglect of the national interest. 

Keeping these important appropriations down to the level contemplated by the 
Secretary’s request denies our national economy of a potential productive effort 
equivalent to at least 2.3 million man-years of work each year at a time when 
productive manpower is a critical factor in our national effort 

As you know, a subcommittee.of the Joint Committee on the Economie Report 
had its staff working on this problem of low-income underemployed farm families 
for the past several years. The distinguished Senator from Alabama, Senator 
Sparkman, who has been chairman of that subcommittee, wrote in the January 
1952 issue of the Farm Policy Forum, published by lowa State College, some 
very significant and challenging statements that have a direct bearing 
appropriation items for Farmers’ Home Administration, This is the gist 
article: 

By making sure that farmers have the farm machinery, pesticides, and fer 
tilizers they need and helping them to apply all of the known efliciencies in the 
way of improved varieties and more efficient breeds, putting into operation the 
most effective tillage and feeding methods, we can as a Nation increase our total 
farm production by about 15 percent, or at the most 20 percent, in the next 5 years 

However, if we would take the steps required to more efficiently employ the 
manpower resources available from the 244 million low-income farm families 
of the Nation we could increase farm production by as much as 80 percent in 
the southern Appalachians and the Ozarks. If all of the able-bodied people i 
the low-income farm families of the country were enabled to work efficiently, 
could increase total farm production by 40 percent. 

Gentlemen, those figures are a real challenge. This vital resource is right 
out there on the small farms of America, ready to be encouraged to work more 
effectively, and more productively. This is a situation that deserves, for both 
humanitarian and national-security reasons, prompt and vigorous effort 

May we invite your attention to the several publications on this subject by the 
Low Income Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the Economic Repor An 
other complete analysis of the problem and possibilities is available in the testi 
mony of Secretary of Agriculture Brannan and other witnesses before that sub 
committee in December 1949. We should also like to invite your attention to a 
bulletin recently published by the agricultural committee of the National Plan 
ning Association. This publication is called Underemployment in Americar 
Agriculture. 

These several publications, taken together with the article by Senator Spark- 
man mentioned earlier, form a complete justification, it seems to us, for a vast 
expansion of loan authorization and funds for technical advisory assistance of 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

For example, here’s the situation in the upland sections of Arkansas; and a 
similar situation exists in the upland and coastal plains areas of other Southern 
States. Situations of this kind also characterize many areas of the Great Plains, 
Western, and Lake States, and the southern counties of the Corn Belt States 

The upland sections of Arkansas were at one time largely characterized by 
so-called subsistence-type general farms, families trying to eke out a living by 
row-crop agriculture, supplemented with a little livestock in an area mostly 
economically submarginal for those land uses. 

The family farmers in these areas are now rapidly trying to change the basie 
pattern of their setup from row crops and a little livestock and poultry to dairy 
farming, beef and broiler production. To make this shift requires, in many cases, 
acquisition of additional acres for pastures, and in every case the expenditure of 
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an approximate average of about $30 to $50 per acre to apply the limestone 
phosphate, seed, and other applications needed to adopt the year-round seasona 
pasture program recommended by the agricultural experiment station i 
Arkansas 

Chis pasture program includes a permanent winter pasture, a permanent sum 
mer pasture, and temporary summer and winter pastures for brief periods t 
supplement the permanent pastures. When this improved pasture program gets 
fully established, the farm family can operate a year-round grade A, B, or C mil! 
production operation or beef cattle enterprise without having to buy any feed 
grains at all. 

Now the tragic thing is this. Our Nation needs more milk and milk products 
and more beef, and is facing a future shortage of feed grains. Yet land is lyin 
idie in the upland sections of Arkansas, and elsewhere, which could be used to 
advantage by farm families already living there to greatly increase their pri 
duction of these commodities. 

What's happening is this. As a part of the so-called GI bill, enacted afte 
the last war, a very fine veterans’ on-farm training program has been carried out 
These veterans have been enabled to learn improved farm-management methods 
ind make a start in farming on their own through this program. Now, however, 
the veterans’ training program is running out. Most of the veteran trainees have 

it gotten on their feet in the new reorganized farming enterprise, because suf 
ficient credit has not been available to undertake the enlargement and develop 
ment of the upland farms to meet modern conditions. The result is many of 
these veterans are leaving the farms and are looking for and getting jobs in de 
fense industries wherever they can find them. 

We have no objections whatever to these fine young men leaving the farm for 
industrial jobs if that is what they want to do of their own free choice. But 
we do not think we should stand idly by and by our own inaction force them to 
leave because we do not take the steps necessary to make it possible for them 
to stay on the farm and make a magnificent contribution to increased milk and 
beef production 

The farms these boys are leaving are not uneconomic parcels of land or 
squatter plots; these boys are leaving regular family farms that in many cases 
could be capable without enlargement of becoming a modern adequate economic 
family farm unit. It wouldn't be quite so bad from a national standpoint if the 
farms these boys leave were being incorporated into adjoining farms and put 
into milk or beef or poultry production. But even this isn’t happening. The 
adjoining farmer doesn’t have the capital resources or available credit to take 
over the abandoned farm, improve the potential pasture, buy the foundation 
herds and put the land to work. 

The result is these abandoned farms are lying idle, growing up to sagebrush, 
weeds, and persimmon sprouts. 

To make the desirable shift in the farming pattern of the upland sections of 
Arkansas alone would take a vast amount of credit, and a lot of additional 
technical advisory assistance in the new farm planning and management 
techniques. To establish a medium-sized family farm on this basis, even if a 
family already owned the necessary land, would require about $4,000 for land 
improvement and pasture making and an equal amount to buy the breeding 
animals and equipment to make a start to grow into a satisfactory dairy or beef 
farm. 

In one way or another this is the kind of situation that faces us in so many 
areas of the country, not counting the approximately 50,000 young couples 
each year that get married and are ready to go farming on their own. 

We do not suggest that an expanded Farmers’ Home Administration program 
is a complete solution to this situation. But we do know from studying the 
record of that agency and observing its work all over the country, that a part 
of the answer could be provided by the unique service rendered by that agency, 
if sufficient funds were appropriated to make more than a mere token effort. 

liere is what the report of the staff of the Sparkman subcommittee says: 

‘To raise the productivity of the Nation’s low-income farm families, closely 
integrated programs of education or technical assistance and programs of 
financial assistance are required. One without the other of these types of assist- 
ance is unlikely to succeed. Since about 1935 Federal Government has had an 
integrated educational and credit program in operation on a small scale. This 
program was initiated to help farmers unable to finance themselves or unable 
to obtain adequate financial assistance on reasonable terms from other credit 
sources. It is now administered by the Farmers’ Home Administration.” 
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The single-package combination of short- and long-term loans coupled with 
technical farm and home management advisory service available through 
Farmers’ Home Administration has been tested and proven by many years of 
yperation, 

If there ever were a time when we've got the proven tools for solving a fully 
ecognied national problem in a way that will benefit not only the low income 
people who participate but which will at the same time be making a direct 
contribution to the national production effort, this is the time. 

The magnitude of the problem and the opportunity for service very greatly 
exceeds the immediate practical possibility of Farmers’ Home Administration 
to expand in 1 year to do all that it should. The limiting factor is not the need 
for these services but rather the size of the increase that we think the agency 
ould use efficiency and soundly. 

Our discussion with various field employees of the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, and our observations of various administrative organizations over the 
ears, lead us to believe that Farmers’ Home Administration could, without any 
ost efficiency at all, double its county personnel. With an increase in county 
personnel of this magnitude, we have reason to believe that the size of the loan 
program could be increased by as much as six times its present siz This 
increased scope of the farm enlargement, improvement, ownership development 
oan program would even then increase from 2 to only 12 percent, the proportion 
of its applications that this important agency could service 

The time is already long overdue when this Nation should begin to make a 
really significant start on this problem of low-income underemployed farm 
people. This to be the most propitious time economically for these adjustments 
to be worked out, we recommended the following increases in the several appro 
priation items under Farmers’ Home Administration 


Salaries (technical ad 
Farm ownership and 
Production and subsiste 


If these suggested increases look large, we would remind.you that all this 
money is in the form of self-liquidating investments, all of funds and more will 
find their way back into the Treasury of the United States. The funds you 
authorize for use by these programs will all be repaid or returned to the Treasury 
as follows: 

(a) Loans repaid directly. 

(b) Interest of the loans will repay salaries. 

(c) Increased income-tax receipts each year will offset such items ; st 
of the money loaned, and losses on loans. 

(d) Increased production from our basic resources, land, and people, con 
tributes directly to our basic national income by furnishing the commodities 
which are a foundation for doing business. 

(e) Funds used for farm development immediately stop the loss of our 
soil resources. Income from these previously run-down or undeveloped re 
sources immediately begins to build rural communities 

And finally, it goes without saying, almost, that the need for water develop 
ment in the West far exceeds the $7 million requested. Funds loaned for the 
purpose of this program in no way conflict with other programs or State laws. 
It is an excellent example of aiding rural families to carry out planning and pro- 
grams initiated at the grassroots level. We recommend that the loan authoriza- 
tion for water facilities be raised to $10 million. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Participation in school-lunch programs receiving Federal assistance has steadi 


ly increased during the 7 years the program has operated under the National 
School Lunch Act of 1946. This steady year-to-year increase in participation 
has occurred even though the Federal appropriation has remained rela 
constant. 


ively 
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The extension of the benefits of the national school-lunch program to mor 


children, therefore, has been accomplished by spreading Federal funds among 
a larger number of schools, i 






. @., by steadily reducing each year the amount of 
Federal assistance provided per participating child. 





During the same period 
the costs of providing a balanced meal have increased considerably, as shown 
by figures already in the record of this hearing. 
While State educational agencies 







(which have responsibility for admitting 
schools into the program) have been aware of the problems created by reducing 
rates of Federal assistance in the face of increased operating costs, no real al 
ternative was available in view of the increased demands for the program. The 
number of children enrolled in elementary and secondary schools is now con 
siderably larger than in 1946-47. 








In addition, the school-construction program 
in recent years has increased the number of schools with facilities for serving 
lunch. States have found it necessary to meet these new needs for assistance 
depsite the shortage of Federal funds. 








No one argues much any more about the desirability of school children having 
hot lunches with whole fluid milk in the middle of the day. We assert flatly 


that the health and future stamina of today’s school children is a vital factor 
in national strength and well-being 






tomorrow. The Nation has been shaken by 
the high rate of rejections in Selective Service that are based upon physical 
deficiencies deriving from poor nutrition. 







Of course, if every schoolchild had warm nutritious lunches, with milk, this 
would not by itself cause the rejection rate to drop to zero but such a program 
would make a real contribution in this direction. 






Even more important is the 
contribution to long-term health and physical stamina of all our people not only 
those that may be called upon by Selective Service. 






The national school-lunch program is still not available to all of the schools 
that need and want it. There are approximately 200,000 schools in the United 
States, nearly all of which would like to participate in the school-lunch program 
if it could be made available to them on an adequate basis. 
60,000 are now in the national 






However, only about 


school-lunch program; only 10 million of an 
expected 35 million pupils are in schools with lunches. 


It should be pointed out that much of the cost and work on school lunches 
is contributed by local school districts and the State educational departments. 
In fact, a major consideration is the stimulating effects of this Federal effort 
on local community self-help projects. 

That Congress agrees with this principle was demonstrated by 
enactment and subsequent appropriation bills. 
getting bogged down on the expansion factor. 

If the school-lunch program is good publie policy for the schools that already 
have it, it would be equally as good public policy to expand the program to the 
schools that as yet have been unable to obtain it. 











the original 
However, it looks like we are 








We recommend an expansion 
next year of 20 percent which would require an increase of about $16 million. 
Secretary Benson says that he plans to provide approximately $8 million in 
surplus commodities to the school lunches. However, even with this, Secretary 
Benson’s budget request fails to make provision for any expansion in the school- 
lunch program. As a matter of fact, the net effect of the request is to reduce 
the scope of the program. The cost of meals, equipment, and labor in connection 
with school lunches has risen in per unit prices by about 7 percent. This means 
that to keep a program of the same size as in 1951 we'd need to have an in 
crease in appropriation of about 7 percent or $6 million. 

What this means is, if we agree that the school-lunch program in 1953 should 
be modestly expanded to be about 20 percent larger than in 1951, we will need 
an appropriation not of $75 million plus $8 million in surplus commodities but 
of $97 million. We urge your committee to revise this item to call for an 
appropriation of $97 million. 















REMOVAL OF AGRICULTURAL 





SURPLUSES 






We urge your approval of a continuation of the permanent indefinite appro- 
priation of customer’s receipts for this purpose as authorized by section 32 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935. We have consistently opposed and 
will continue to oppose all efforts to repeal this desirable legislation. 












INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 









Farmers Union supported the original proposal for the International Wheat 
Agreement. We urge and will support its renewal. We urge approval of the 
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propriation required to reimburse Commodity Credit Cor] 
dvanced to carry out our national commitments under thi 
nent 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION-ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Farmers Union members have increasingly come to feel tha 
eally geared our agricultural production-adjustment programs, our agr 

l-conservation programs, and the other programs dealing with 
ogether as well as we should. 

We favor, in the words of the program adopted in Farmers Union 1 
onvention: “The establishment of a strengthened and revised system of 

ymmittees which would have as a principal aim the fullest possible use and 
expansion of the production agreements so successfully used in recent 
vears. * * * The (administrative) functions of the local (farmer) committees 
should be broadened, * * We remain convinced that a permanent sound 
tional farm program must ultimately be built upon the use of the individu 

irm plan as the most satisfactory means of adjustment. In light of that - 
viction we urge that improvements in the farmer committee system be made with 
view to the establishment of such a program.” 

Farmers Union has proposed that this “unified farm plan” be used as the basis 
for the farm family’s contacts with all of the programs of the Department. 
This plan would be developed by the farm family in consultation with the demo 
cratically elected community-farmer committeeman (PMA community com 
mitteeman). The family and the committeeman could call in for advice what- 
ever technical and program specialists as might be available, convenient, 
satisfactory to the family. 

Such a plan when developed would be the basis for interpreting Stat 
National production goals into practical consideration on the individual 
this unified farm plan would be the basis for credit transactions, for conservation 
operations in cooperation with both ACP and Soil Conservation Service 
the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs could be adapted to this 
ind price-support programs could be adjusted to it. 

The appropriation requested by Secretary Benson for this item “Agricultural 
adjustment programs” does not include sufficient funds to enable the county and 
community PMA committeeman to perform the work that would be required to 
bring about this effective type of operation. The work of these democratically 
elected county and community-farmer committeemen has been very important 
not only in doing the minimum of work required to carry out the important pro 
grams assigned to them, but also in making an 


fart 


farmer 


and 


e and 
I 


arn, 


even greater contribution to 
increased agricultural production and improved administrative efficiency, if 
they were assigned the additional duty of helping the family bring all of the 
programs together in a unified farm plan for the farm 

To enable these committeemen to assume these additional duties, and no new 
legislation would be required for the purpose, we urge that you recommend 
appropriation of $20 million instead of the requested $6,350,000 for this 
“Agricultural adjustment programs.” 

Plans and press releases, however good at the National, State, or county level, 
will be to no avail if they are not translated into action by the farmer. In 
order to do this it will be necessary for the county and community committee 
inen to work with individual farm families in planning the necessary land-use 
adjustments and farm operations to assure maximum use out of each acre of 
land. 


an 


tem, 


It cannot be expected that these committeemen should contribute all 
time without compensation. All are operating farmers 
from their farms means the loss of more income 
supplies. 

The Government is spending hundreds of millions of dollars in industry to 
assure adequate production of industrial goods. Certificates for accelerated tax 
amortization covering more than $11 billion have been issued to encourage ex 
pansion of industrial-plant capacity. And a total of nearly $2 billion has been 
disbursed by the United States Government to finance industrial expansion 
through grants for resource exploration, the purchase, and resale program, and 
direct commitments to buy output at fixed prices before production begins. By 
comparison, the amount proposed for expenditure to assure adequate production 
of vital foods, feed, and fiber supplies is small indeed. We approve the expansion 
of industrial-plant capacity but we, also, want to state 
the national need to encourage agricultural production 


of this 
and each day away 
than the allowed per diem 


as forcefully as we can 
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EXTENSION SERVICE 


Now. the two items for the Extension Service. The first of these is one of 
the largest administrative expense items in the Department budget “Payment: 
to States to support the State agricultural extension services” requested for nex 
year in the amount of $27,166,000. 

The other item is called “Salaries and expenses, Extension Service.” 

This terminology is rather confusing because both of the items consist entirely 
of salaries and expenses: the distinction between them being that the first and 
larger amount is for payments to States to pay salaries and expenses of Stati 
employees, and the other for salaries and expenses in the overhead of Washington 
office. 

Farmers Union has 2 recommendations that apply to both these appropria 
tion items and 1 recommendation which applies only to the payments to States 

We have become increasingly concerned that all is not going as well as it 
should with respect to general vocational agricultural education for the bo) 
and girls and young people who will be the farmers of tomorrow. soth the 
vocational agricultural education people in the Federal Security Agency and 
the Extension Service have highly developed and rather well financed programs 
for boys and girls and for so-called youth-out-of-school. We realize that this 
subcommittee does not have responsibility for vocational agricultural education 
(Parenthetically, may we say we think you should?) However, your respon 
sibility for the appropriations for Extension work requires you, it seems to us, 
to consider some of the places where Extension activities may overlap or come 
in conflict with that of vocational agriculture. 

In connection with the matter, we should like to point out that one of our 
great States, the State of Georgia, has reduced the minimum voting age to 
18, because of the widespread feeling that if a boy is old enough to fight, he is 
old enough to vote. We concur with this sentiment. The present tendency of 
the agricultural edueation agencies to set up a distinetion between different 
kinds of adults, as they are doing in connection with these youth-out-of-schoo! 
programs, goes contrary to this sentiment and is wrong, in our opinion. 

The Extension Service in the States, and some of the workers in the Wash 
ington office are busily engaged in setting up a so-called rural youth out-of 
school program which includes young farmers, their wives and unmarried farm 
women between the ages of about 18 to 30 years or so. This age group under 
the program gets one kind of education while farmers and farm wives of over 
30 get the regular extension work for adults. 

Most Farmers Union members started carrying a full burden long before they 
were 30. When a young couple goes farming now they start carrying a full 
load and should be accepted and treated as adults in every way, not set aside in 
a separate group and given special and separate treatment. 

These young farm families need not only to learn the more efficient and 
effective farm and home-management techniques (older farmers and their wives 
do, too), but also they need to become integrated into their rural neighborhoods 
and communities, a process which is discouraged when a nationwide educa 
tional ageney such as the Extension Service goes about setting up a separate 
movement and activity in every rural county for farm people of a special age 
group 

We don’t think that the age-grouping idea is a sound one for the simple reason 
that it overlooks the very important point of giving educational opportunity to 
peonle in relation to their current work experiences. 

Farmers Union recommends that you insert language in the bill covering the 
two Fxtension Service items that will direct both the State Extension Services 
and the Washington office to take the money now being used for this special 
vouth-ont-of-school project and use it to improve their general adult education 
program, particularly for low income farm families and the families of farm 
workers 

Farmers Union has hecome increasingly aware of the overlapping between 
the 4-H Clubs sponsored hy the State Extension Services and the Future Farmers 
of America and Home Economics Clubs sponsored by the vocational agricul 
tural education people. Suggestions have come to us that the job of general 
aduit agricultural education should be assigned to the Extension Services and 
the job of providing vocational education for farm boys and girls who are in 
school should be assigned to the vocational agriculture and home economics 
teachers 
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To say that the overlap is needed because there are not enough vocational agri 
ture and home economics teachers in our schools is no answer to this suggestion 
our opinion. The 4-H groups, if they are continued, should put more emphasis 

economic production by the kids and less emphasis on the show end of the 
siness. That is to say we doubt very much if most of the calf feeding projects 

uld stand up so well if they were put on an economic basis rather than a 
»w basis. 

As we said earlier, vocational educational processes should be geared to worki 
perience of the people at the time rather than the age groups. If a 

n is in partnership with his father, his educational experiences need to 
tirely different than the young man who is just helping his father, o 

y be taking little if any interest in farming 
However, Farmers Union has not yet completed its study of this situation 
d we have no firm recommendation to make to you at this time However, we 
d want to state that we see this overlap between 4-H and FFA as a growing 
oblem that sooner or later we shall have to face up to 

({n even more serious matter, in our opinion, is the appropriation of Federal 
oneys to State Extension Services that are required by State law or informa 
vorking agreement to perform chores for a private farm organization 

We do not wish to burden the record of this hearing with all of the reasons 
nd evidence in connection with this matter. Several years ago the House Agri 
ilture Comimttee held extensive hearings on this; and testimony was presented 

Farmers Union to the Senate subcommittee investigating ethics in govern 
ent. The records of those hearings provide a full reference on this issue. 

Recent developments with respect to the Extension Service-Farm Bureau 
vokup are covered in a letter I sent to Senator Ellender, a copy of which I 
equest to place in the record at this point. 

The insertion mentioned follows: 

Release: Immediate, December 26, 1951. 
Subject: Kansas High Court Holds Farm Bureau Dues Payment Illegal! 

Following up a previous letter urging investigation of improper and illegal 
liversion of county-agent time and Extension Service money to a private farm 
rganization, President James G. Patton of National Farmers Union today called 
ttention of Senate Agriculture Committee Chairman Allen Ellender to a Kansas 
Supreme Court decision, filed today, holding that Extension Service funds have 
been illegally diverted to pay Farm Bureau dues in that State. 

Following is the text of a second letter written by Mr. Patton to Chairman 
Kllender on the subject: 

“Since writing you concerning the relationship between the Farm Bureau and 
the Extension Service, I have been advised that the Kansas Supreme Court, in 
i. unanimous decision filed officially December 26, has upheld the Franklin County 
ourt’s ruling that the Kansas Farm Bureau Federation has illegally taken, as 
lues, money which belonged to the Extension Service in that State. 

“The Topeka Capital for December 22 reports: 

“The high court held that the Franklin County Farm Bureau may not become a 
member of the Kansas Farm Bureau; that the county bureau may not pay 
dues to the State organization, and that the county bureau may not receive tax 
ilotments until it proves by its budget that it is completely divorced from the 
State bureau. * * * 

“The original case alleged that the Franklin County Farm Bureau char 
$8 a year dues from its members and gave $5 of that sum to the Kansas F: 
Bureau for membership in the State organization 

“The unanimous court decision was written by Justice William Smith 
will be officially filed Wednesday. 

“As a result of this litigation, the Kansas Legislature acted to separate the 
Farm Bureau and the Extension Service in that State during the current year 
The State court’s decision, however, puts into very serious question whether 
or not sums illegally taken ih the past can be recovered and whether or not 
the same illegal use of money is to be stopped in other so-called State-law States.” 

If no abuse currently existed, there should be no objections on anyone’s part 
to include a statement of principle in the language covering this appropriation 
tem. I recommend that you amend this appropriation item called “Extension 
Service payments to States” to include language that will direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to withhold such payments from the Extension Service in any 
State which is either formally or informally tied to a private farm organization 
of any kind, by State law, or by written or oral agreements, or by customary 
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unwritten arrangements. Such language would correct any current abuses that 
do exist and should not be opposed by any who are not now obtaining undeserved 
special benefits from any such arrangements. 

With these qualifications, Farmers’ Union recommends the enactment of the 
full amounts requested by the Budget Bureau for these Extension Service items 


FOREST 





SERVICE 


We believe that Secretary Benson has adequately justified the only increase he 
has requested in the farm program budget: a doubling of the appropriations 
for forest roads and trails. We cannot concur in his $2 million slash in the 
other services rendered by the Forest Service. 












OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS (NOW FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE) 








For too long we have been thinking of OFAR’s budget merely in terms of 
market-news reporting on the foreign market, and foreign competition for our 
agricultural products. That’s still important, particularly in view of the grow 
ing regulations throughout the world that make it impossible for our people to 
buy and sell abroad as they did in past years. But that market-news work is 
less than half the job. We have to start thinking of the needs of the total 
United States Government for foreign agricultural intelligence. That’s the 
job of Foreign Agricultural Service and its a job that isn’t being done. This 
failure could have tragic consequences. 

Let me explain what I mean. 

We start with the sobering, and only partially understood, fact of our world 
leadership 

Second, the crucial, and again only partially understood, cold war. 

We have recognized both facts by a 7% billion foreign-aid appropriation, $50 
billion appropriation for our own military, and a sizable amount for the Voice of 
America 

Next we face the fact that the people whose minds constitute the battleground 
in the cold war are mostly farmers. Two-thirds of the world’s people are farmers, 
In the less well-developed countries, 80 to 90 percent of the people are farmers. 
Those are the people we must reach or the struggle for a peaceful and prosperous 
world is lost. 

Those farmers are the ones who must be reached by the Voice of America. 

They are the ones who must be reached by point 4. 

They are the ones whose morale will determine the fighting quality, the will 
to resistance, of those nations. 

They are the ones who must produce most of the food if we are to win the 
battle against hunger and the cold war. 

Now, what do we know about these farm people, about their agriculture, about 
the food needs of their nations, about their food potential in case of war? 

As you know, our information comes in from our Foreign Service, from the 
agricultural attachés and other economic officers doing agricultural reporting. 

It all funnels into Foreign Agricultural Service. 

How does FAS use it? 

FAS divides the job two ways: by commodities and by countries. 

The Commodity Branch has divisions working on cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, 
and on down the line of the principal crops. They do the majority of the market- 
news work. As you could expect, the commodity part of the work has not been 
neglected so badly as the farm family or countryside. United States exporters of 

agricultural products, our farm organizations, and the Members of Congress in- 
terested in various commodities have given their major support to this com- 
modities half. This is the work that has recently been strengthened by reor- 
ganization of OFAR and FAS. 

This commodities work needs strengthening, of course, for it is very much 
involved in the agricultural intelligence which I am discussing. But, for empha- 
sis, let me concentrate on the part of the work that is concerned with the prob- 
lems of farm families in other countries, 

This Branch is supposed to cover the agriculture of each country of the world. 
There are divisions for major areas such as western Europe, the Middle East, 
Asia, Latin America, and so on. 

These divisions should be fully staffed by specialists who know the agricul- 
ture of the various countries and who follow all major developments affecting 
farm families. 
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When India came to the United States last year and asked for food, all of us 
depended upon OFAR reports to find out how much food India had to have and 
why. The same was the case in the Yugoslavian food request last year. 

The same was true when ECA was started and we had to help plan food pro- 
grams for the different countries. 

When point 4 programs were initiated, here is where we went for guidance 

I am told that during World War II the military asked the Secretary of Agr 

ilture whether Germany could be starved into submission. OFAR burned 
midnight oil and came up with the answer of “No,” the conclusions reached based 

n work done and staff developed before that time. Had that information and 

iff not been developed, the answer could not have been given 

Now I have been saying that the regional branch should have been doing these 

bs. Actually, the branch has never had the staff to begin to do all these jobs 
idequately. Such staff as it once had has been whittled away by increasing 

ists with a stable budget and transferred to other work. Today I am told, 
vhen T request needed information, there is practically no personnel doing this 
kind of work. 

The point we want to stress is this: If we are to begin to assume our world 
eadership, we must have a few well-trained people doing such work for each 
if the major areas of the world 

I recommend that the committee take a fresh look at this appropriation and 
nd out what it would actually take to do the job which is required to get the 
asic foreign agricultural intelligence work we need. It will not be expensive 
[ expect that a good start could be made with a million dollars, But if we 
face up to this problem, we will be guilty of gross negligence 


aon t 











BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 





The appropriations for this Bureau are in two parts (1) livestock an 
reporting and (2) economic research. 

With respect to the former: 

The agricultural estimates of the Bureau should make full use of the mos 
modern and highly developed statistical techniques that are known and tested 
Accuracy is of utmost importance. If the requested appropriation is insuffi 
ient for this improvement in the reporting work of the Bureau, your committee 
should increase it. 

We have not studied the matter sufficiently to say to you with great certainty 
what the figure should be, but we do know that the people who buy farmers 
ommodities do not spare expense in gathering information to give them a market 
jump on farmers. Various of our members have seen the thick notebooks of 
industry members of the various commodity advisory committees that have bee 
meeting in Washington recently. Working farmers cannot afford to allow the 
wh reporting agency to become antiquated or inadequate to the job 

The other appropriation item for the Bureau, “BEceonomic research,” has suf 
in almost each 1 of the last 11 or 12 ye 
orbed by the Bureau by 


r 


fered successive appropriations cuts 
These appropriation cuts have been disportionately abs 
educing the allocations to research projects that would be of vital and direct 
mportance to family farmers and to low-income underemployed farm families 
and farm laborers. 

We recommend the “economic reasearch” item be increased 
instead of $2.4 million as requested by the Budget Bureau, with the additional 
$400,000 specifically earmarked for the conduct of farm management, land eco- 
nomics, and social-science research into the problems of living standards, com 
munity integrations, credit needs, tenure problems, and land-utilization aspects 
of family-farm living, including the study of farm-forest combinations in the 
southern Appalachians, the Ozark Mountain area, and the cutover area of the 
northern Lake States. Bureau research in the area of problems of low-in- 
come farm people should be expanded. 

We have noticed an improvement in this situation the past year. We hope you 
will appropriate sufficient funds to enable the Bureau to increase its work in this 
area. 


to $2.8 million 


FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 





We have recommended a $6 million increase over the 1953 appropriation for 
research work conducted at the Federal experiment stations and laboratories. 
We are impressed by the high-quality work being conducted and we are even 
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more impressed by the stepped up tempo of farmers needs for ever improving 
technology if increased production is to fill the needs of increased population i 
the years ahead. Moreover, the currently very high and economically inflexibi 
farm cash production costs beg for research results to lower production work 
per unit. Only research can give us better methods. Experience with atomi 
research and certain diseases has demonstrated that magnitude and certainty « 
results in research is a direct result of the quantity of resources and the qualit 
and determination of leadership that is put into it. 





AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT (TITLE IT) 


Back in 1946, all of us had great hopes for the results that were going to con. 
out of the economic marketing research under title IT. 

As a member of the Department’s research advisory committee, I know of 
many worthwhile projects that have been financed by these funds. These proj 
ects, when completed, will do a great deal to improve the efficiency of the market 
ing and processing of farm commodities. 

We can assure you that the research workers are making a strenuous effort 
to bring to light every instance of inefficiency in the particular part of the market 
ing system they may be studying on each particular project. Then other workers 
employed under this appropriation item could take these results out to the 
farmer cooperatives and other concerns in the marketing and processing field and 
show them where, many times, rather simple changes in methods will result i: 
great economies. 

Regardless of this high-quality work, however, we would be remiss if we 
failed to point out to you that not much can be expected if we don’t start ex 
pending the appropriation beyond the $5 million level. 

Just to mention one example—milk. Dairying is in a troubled state in this 
country and dairy farmers are deeply worried about the future status of mi 
marketing. Butter is piling up in Government storehouses, probably to end 
up in the soap vat 

We should like to see an all-out attack on this problem—an application of the 
atom bomb research approach—to dairy marketing from cows’ teats to kids 
gullets to see if we can find a solution of how to get enough milk produced and 
distributed to fill the needs and wants of the people. Secretary Benson has called 
for an industrywide effort on dairy problems, yet he has recommended a cut in 
the marketing research appropriations. 

Under the authorizations included in the Research and Marketing Act, the 
contemplated appropriation for title II for fiscal year 1954 is $20 million. It 
would be unrealistic, unfortunately, to suggest that this item should now 


he 
immediately raised to that figure. 


However, we should make greater progress in 


approaching it than we have. We should continue to increase the scope of this 
rather than reduce it as has heen recommended to you by Mr. Benson. 

We recommend that this item be raised from the $5.2 

vear to $7.5 million. 


work. 
.2 million figure for the next 


MARKETING SERVICES 





The activities carried out under authority of the Marketing Services appro 
priation contribute immeasurably to the maintenance of an orderly system of 
marketing farm commodities. Only an impartial agency such as the United 
States Department of Agriculture can be relied upon for collecting and dis- 
seminating dependable market data on supply, demand, movement and prices of 
agricultural commodities: for establishing standards of quality and for the 
accurate application of these standards in grading commodities; for representing 
farmers’ interests in freight-rate cases; and for protecting farmers from finan- 
cial loss or personal injury which might result from deceptive, careless and 
fraudulent marketing practices. 

The services performed are of major importance in periods of national emer- 
gency as well as during normal times. There is need at the present time for 
expanding and improving several phases of the work. Federal supervision of 
licensed grain inspectors needs to be strengthened. Grain production has been 
stepped up in recent years to meet defense needs and the Federal supervisors 
of licensed grain inspectors have been unable to adequately carry out their 
responsibilities under the Grain Standards Act. 

We are told that the volume of work under the Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act has been expanding rapidly. New economie poisons and revi- 
stons of old formulas need to be tested to ascertain their efficiency before they 
are placed on the market. 
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The experience of Farmers Union cooperatives in getting approval of new 
products indicates that it has not been possible for the present staff of the 
Department expeditiously to test all the new products. Farmers and their co- 
peratives have suffered serious delays and consequent losses as a result 


Exuisit A.—Appropriations for Federal farm programs 
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Does not include contingent request 
AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Mr. Parron. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to express on the 
record my very sincere appreciation to you and especially for your 
agricultural statement. I think it is extremely important and vital 
to American agriculture to have an important committeeman like 
yourself who is a farmer, knows farming, and who is sympathetic to 
the problems of agriculture. 

Senator Youne. I appreciate your statement very much, all the 
more so because I do not think I deserve it. 

Mr. Parron. I would have to differ with you because I think it is 
richly deserved. 

You may recall when I appeared before this committee last year, 
and I know you were present, I at that time expressed grave concern 
about the situation agriculture finds itself in. My primary concern 
is that there has been since about 1941 a growing attitude in some sec 
tions of American life, including some people in agriculture, which 
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to me seems to be aimed at the proposition that agriculture can ayer 
ate on a free competitive basis in an economy where you have a ver 
powerful industrial administrative pricemaking device, especially e 
steel, chemicals, and things that agriculture uses substantially, and a 
very powerful labor movement. 

I want to say on the record that I have always been friendly to o1 
ganized labor so that my statement about them or about industry 
not on an unfriendly basis. But there are those who seem to thin! 
that we can buy the things we need to produce our products in a highly 
administered price market and then sell our products in a rather 
highly administered marketing system, and I think that is one of the 
prince ipal arguments around which much of the whole political dis 
cussion on agriculture, nonpartisan political discussion in agriculture, 
is going on. 

I would like to say, as you know, that we feel very strongly that the 
agricultural programs which have been developed over the past 25 
years, beginning with the Hoover Farm Board experience, have come 
out of the needs and the desires of the American farm people regard 
less of their political affiliation, and for using devices of Government 
for those things which they found they could not do themselves 
adequately. 

POLICY 


But there has been and there is now an attack on these farm pro- 
grams from within agriculture and outside of agriculture. There 
seems also to be current and has been for sometime past an attitude 
that the industrial development of America is of primary importance 
and that an adequate supply of food and fiber can come more or less 
as_a secondary proposition. While I agree that the industrial de 
velopment of America is extremely important, I disagree on the idea 
which seems to be expressed more prevalently in some quarters that 
agriculture can place itself in a second-rate citizen position. There 
fore, we are strongly supporting a policy which will lead toward an 
abundant supply of food and fiber with 100 percent of parity assured 
to the American farmer and with the necessary programs to stabilize 
and to make more adequate agricultural production and more nearly 
equal agriculture’s position and the standard of living. 

Spec ifically I feel that over the years we have developed a very 
fundamental thing in agriculture in terms of democratic process 
through the farmer-elected committee system with which you have 
had personal experience. I feel that the farmer committee system is 
more than a way of just administering a program; it is the first time 
that farmers all over this country have actively participated in ad- 
ministering and handling the programs which they have fought for 
and have designed. It is under attack. There are people in certain 
quarters who it seems to me would like to destroy that system. 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 
The agricultural conservation practice payments are from our point 
of view vital. Instead of cutting them we would recommend that 
they should be increased. I am sure that they are vital in the eastern 
part of the United States as they dre in the West. But the basic con- 
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ept back of them, it seems to me, is that we as farmers are custodians 
of the soil, and at least our generation, yours and mine, did not deplete 

ie soil to the extent that it has been depleted in this country. 

Asa matter of fact, we have made some headway on the way back in 
putting the soil back into shape. We feel that the practice payments 
are a very important part of giving incentive to all farm people to 
take good care of their soil and to improve their soil practices for 
future generations. I think it is almost like making a deposit in the 
bank for the future to continue these practices and to improve the 
programs, 


EXTENSION OF CROP INSURANCI 


Another very vital thing to farm people, it seems to me, is the ex 
nsion of crop insurance. There can be something done about con- 
trolling fires, but there has not been anything found in connection 
with weather. Weather and insects are things that we have not been 
ble to bring under control. Instead of talking about adding admini- 
trative costs of running the insurance program to the costs and prob 
bly making the program unworkable, we ia that the program itself 
hould be extended to more counties and as rapidly as possible to 
more commodities, and that it is not only eee business as the Nation’s 
od policy, but it is good business from the standpoint of bringing 
tabillty into the economic stream to improve the crop insurance 
program and to have the administrative expenses carried as they 
e been in the past by the Federal Government. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


We have as we all know a tremendous increase in technology in 
griculture. Our feeling is that the application of that technology 
is not moved rapidly enough, especially among the family farmers. 
rherefore, we feel that the appropriation for agricultural research, 
specially in that field, should be substantially increased. While there 
ire those today who talk about efliciency in aoriculture and at least 
by implication state that we ought to move a lot of farmers off the 
land, we believe that America should be a place of opportunity and 
our Federal agricultural program should provide the types of credit 
vhich will especially help the young farmer. 

I know out in my State of Colorado it 18 very, very difficult for a 
voung farmer to get started today. Unless he has a father who has a 
farm or capital, then he must have somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$50,000 either capital or credit to be able to vet started in farming. 


VETERANS IN FARMING 


Senator Youne. Mr. Patton. mai \y of the young farmers who have 
been in business now for 3 or 4 years, partic ularly the World War II 
veterans who started after the war, are in serious financial straits 
right now. I would Say that 75 percent of the farm veterans in my 
State are in serious financial difficulty at this time. They did not 
have a chance to get started earlier like other farmers. They are hard 
workers and are willing to work all hours of the day. It takes a 
tremendous amount of money to get into the business of farming. 
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Farm-machinery costs are at an all-time high. Farm-labor costs ai 
high as well. A farmer is required to have almost every type of 
machinery. In most instances his farm operations are somewhat 
diversified, and by the time he buys the hogs, cattle, and so forth, h 
has a very big investment. 

Most of the farm veterans that I know of are still heavily in debt, 
and they stand to be hurt the worst by agriculture commodity price 
drops and lowered farm income. 

Mr. Parron. I agree with you, Senator, but I think those who talk 
about the increased efficiency should remember this, that in this period 
with very high cae costs and with interest rates which have been al 
ready ri aised and have been rising since 1945 in the prime commercia 
market, it is now being felt substantially by the farmers, and it 
reported to us that increased collateral is being required on loans that 
have been made in the past. 


CATTLE SITUATION 
























( people who are voing to be hurt the quicke st are not the so 
illed inefficient subsistence farmers but the farmer who has to ust 
a lot of high cost machinery. The price situation that we have 
experienced over the past several months hits those people first be 

use they are on cash basis. Even in the matter of REA in you 
state ¢ f North Dakota a rood percentage of the farmers h ive REA, 
but if “a cash-cost m 

Senator Younc. One of the most discouraging things, Mr. Patton, 
is that everyone seems to be taking after agri culture, espec lt ally on whi at 
they call subsidies. Agriculture itself is sadly divided on this issue 
I recall about 6 weeks ago, whe n the cattle prices dropped drastic: ally, 
that the National Cattlemen’s Association said the SV did not want any 
help; they wanted to stand on thier own feet. 

Well, now m ny of them are back to Congress wanting increased 
financial assistance by way of loans. I think they are justified in that 
request 

Mr. Patron. I do, t 0 

Senator Young. I think it would help this cattle situation a lot. I 
have a clipping here which I want to insert in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 





CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN ASK CONGRESS TO END 


FEED 


San Francisco, May 6.—Jake L. Schneider, president of the 
nen’s Association, today appealed to the California con 





PRICE “SQUEEZE” 











California Cattle- 
gressional delegation to 
break a feed “squeeze” situation which he said threatens chaos for the livestock 
industry and millions of dollars of extra cost for meat consumers. 

Mr. Schneider wrote to Senators Knowland and Kuchel and the 30 California 
Representatives asking them to support emergency legislation to 
ernment sale of surplus feed grains on a parity price 
of livestock. 

Mr. Schneider forecast this situation: 

1. Thousands of cattlemen will be forced out of business because their cattle 
will not bring the cost of production. 

2. Large number of feeders will have to discontinue business. 

3. The resulting scarcity of quality beef will again raise prices to the 
consumer 


permit Gov 
comparable to the price 


CATTLE 





PRICES DOWN 


The price of cattle has dropped in the last year to as low as $17.30 per hundred 
pounds, or 82 percent of parity, he said. Since President Eisenhower removed 
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ntrols early this year, the retail price has dropped an average of “4 and the 


etail consumer volume over the Nation has risen 50 percent. 
But, with the price of cattle below parity, the industry cannot feed cattle at 
present subsidy support prices of feed grains without going broke, he 
declared. 
He said millions of bushels of feed grains and concentrates are being held 
the Commodity Credit Corporation under the support-price program. 
‘he Government has 455 million bushels of wheat held under support prices. 
e Agriculture Department estimates that within 30 days the corn under sup- 
prices will amount to 500 million bushels and there are 578 million pounds 
cottonseed meal, useful only for livestock feeding, in Government bins,” Mr. 


neider said. 

rhese, under present 
prices below 85 percent of parity, it simply 
market the 25 million head of cattle 


105 percent of parity. With 
is impossible to feed these 


and 


law, can be sold only at 


tle 
trolled grains and yet feed and 
‘s Which must be slaughtered yet this year. 


ve 


ASSOCIATED PRESS ITEM 


Senator Youna. This is an Associated Press story carried 


Washington Star last evening. 


lake L. Schneider, president of the California Cattlemen’s Association, ft 
ypealed to the California congressional delegation to break a feed ‘squeeze’ 
situation which he said threatens chaos for the livestock industry and millions 


f dollars of extra cost for meat consumers. 


It appears what they want is a cheaper feed which in a way would 
7”. 1 + ye 1 
kin sidize them. 


feed produ ers to su 


Yr 

Mr. Parron. Right. 

Senator Youne. Now cattle prices have been over 100 percent of 

| years, and feed prices have been below parity dur- 
4 ] 


trity for several 

@w most of the last 5 year period. 

Mr. Parron. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Oats on the Chicago market are 
n SO percent of parity, cash wheat and corn is selling for not ove! 

Still they apparently claim their solution lies 


selling for le 


» percent of parity. 
WIth 


getting cheaper feed, thus breaking the grain farmer along 
That 1s not the answer as I see it. 

I disagree with that view entirely, 
The answer is not 


TY). 
Mr. Patron. 
ou that that is not the answer. 

the ditch in order to let 


7 


ent of our economy in 
hrive. The reel answer to me is 
ind we have proposed from time to tim 
hat. will bring the thing into balance. There is no gain for anyone 
en 1f it 


the development ot a al provera 


err | ; . 
mr tive OCK 


I program if 


nan economy where one segment of the economy, e 


he agricultural economy, is distressed or 


1 »* 
7 


nother element of it. 


SUBSIDIES 

I would like to say a word on subsidies. I get a little bit tired 
about these people who are constantly harping on subsidies. If you 
take the subsidies that have been granted to business, and I think 
most of them were needed, particularly in the war-development 
period, I think over the past 5 years it has run about $41 billion; has 


it not, John ? 


Mr. Baxer. Yes. : 
Mr. Parron. We subsidize the airlines all the time. I suspect that 
irlines 1f we did 1 ' 


we would not have vood service on the alr 1oOt have 
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those subsidies. I think what we need to straighten out in our mind; 
is what the subsidy is used for and whether we get more by doing it 
that way rather than some other way. In other words, it is an ex 
penditure of funds just the same as the expenditure from the Treasury 
for military purposes, and yet no one with sanity would recommend 
that we cut out military expenditures. 

Senator Youne. If a man wanted to build an oil refinery now, he 
could get a certificate of necessity making possible sizable tax amorti- 
zation benefits which would save him a lot of money. 

Mr. Parron. That is right. 

Senator Youne. But if a farmer wanted to go into the farming 
business, he did not get such benefits. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF CATTLI 





SITUATION 


Mr. Schneider goes on to attack the wheat price-support program. 
I do not know what direct connection that has with the cattle industry. 
Wheat would have to be awfully cheap if it were to be fed to cattle. 
I do not know what would be worse from the cattleman’s point of 
view, at least as I understand it, than to have as an example, say, 500 
million bushels more corn fed to livestock now. We already have a 
surplus of beef. If you had cheaper corn and more feeding and more 
surplus beef, the problem would be even greater in the next year or 
two than it is now. 

I remember a year ago that hog prices were way down, and there 
was some cry then about price supports on corn. Supposing we had 
dropped corn 50 cents a bushel a year ago and kept on production of 
hogs ? 

Mr. Parron. We would have been breeding every sow. 

Senator Youne. Yes. If we had had a surplus of hogs presently 
when we have a surplus of cattle, the situation would now be practi- 
cally impossible 

Mr. Patron. I could not agree with you more. I think there is 
another important factor, and that is that we had the situation, I 
recall, when we had a surplus of beef because the American people 
could not buy the meat supplies that we were producing. Then when 
we came along and had full employment and good income, we had too 
little beef as the problem for a period. My point is that we are such 
large consumers, users, of industrial products that a maladjustment 
on the down side in agriculture can very soon cause unemployment 
in our industrial centers and then this gentleman might have an even 
more difficult time in marketing his beef. 

I would like to say that the wheat farmer and the feed grain pro- 
ducers are among the largest users of industrially produced equip- 
ment—combines, tractors, machinery, and gasoline, and things that 
make for industrial employment. Again I see no solution to the 
problem. Just because there may be some things that need to be 
done for the cattle segment, I see no reason to pull the rest of our 
economy down because they will go down following that. 

We have proposed, Mr, Chairman, a substantial increase in Farmers’ 
Home Administration to meet this opportunity and also to assist 
farmers with farming background and who with technical assistance 
could become efficient agricultural producers, 
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SCHOOL-LUNCHL PROGRAM 





We also propose an increase in such items as the school lunch pro- 


gram. We think that not only is that a very worthwhile program 


‘rom the standpoint of the welfare of « hildren, but it is also a very 
worthwhile program from the standpoint of consumption of agricul 
tural commodities. 

Lastly, and I will not attempt to cover all of these items, Mr. 
Chairman, I think the fundamental viewpoint which we represent 
to you or present to you is that American agriculture is a vital indus- 
try in war or in peace, and this great Nation of ours can ill afford to 
have a food policy that is predicated on the concept of scarcity because 
[ am sure that the consumers, if we finally adopt that policy of scare ity, 

vill be paying a lot higher price in the free market than they are 
varia under out ’ price-support programs. 








COTTON AS AN EXAMPLI 











Senator Youne. [think cotton isa wood example of that. Remem 
ber in 1949 when they improved the present price-support legislation 
and extended 90 percent supports for basic commodities? There was 
a hue and cry all over the Nation at that time that our surpluses of 
cotton were unmanageable. It would ruin agriculture and cause 
chaos in general. 

Mr. Parron. That is right. 

Senator Young. Only about a year later when we got into the 
Korean war, we imposed ceiling prices on cotton and allocated our 
short supplies over the world. The Government even went into the 
building of rayon installations to help provide fiber for our auto 
mobile tires and other uses. Even with that sizable supp rly ol cation 
which we had on hand at that time, world prices of cotton sky 1 wketed, 
and it practically ruined the textile industry all over the world. 

Mr. Patron. Yes. I think your statement is very adeq ite proot 
of what I am talking about. 





MILITARY \TERIEI 





RESERVE M 





OF 
I asked one of my staff members to ae re as to what the milit ir'y 
material is in this country, and I got back the figure of $25 billion 
as the figure of material, military m: Pree: reserve, which I assume 
is needed. I am not questioning the size of that, but certainly if 
we need and can carry that size reserve of military materiel, we can 
afford to carry a substantial reserve of the basic food and fiber needs 
of this country. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Patton, at this time Congress is being called 
upon to make tremendous appropriations in the name of national 
defense, and in the name of trying to contain communism all over 
the world. Would it make sense at this time of military preparation 
to reduce our supplies of such important commodities as corn and 
wheat and cotton? It seems to me that the whole idea of such a 
philosophy is completely wrong. I do not know of anything that 
have been proven more important in war than sizable carryovers of 
wheat. cotton, and corn. When World War II started we had huge 
surpluses of wheat. 
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As a result of that wheat supply we were able to quickly step up the 
supply of poultry and other meat products. We cliverted some for 
other purposes. If we had not had that sizable supply at that time, 
and along with it exceptionally good crops all during the war, we 
would have been in trouble. 

Mr. Parron. I agree with you because I can cite many instances, 
und you have been in many places that I have not been. You know in 
Italy the struggle to win over the Communists, a large factor, if not 
a deciding factor in that struggle in 1948 was the fact that the color 
of the bread, the bread became whiter, had a personal significance to 
every Italian on the right side. It was just about that simple in 
France. 

I am sure that our Government was able to have more success in 
weaning away the Yugoslavian Government because of our ability te 
ship millions of bushels of wheat at a time when they were starving. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE FOOD SUPPLIES 


If peace is breaking out, and I am certainly hoping that it is in the 
world, it seems to me that one of the ways to win for democracy would 
be to have adequate supplies of food available for people who are 
starving or who do not have enough to eat. I think, for example, if 
we could do it, can do it, to export a substantial quantity of wheat 
and possibly rice to Korea would be a very, very important factor 
once an armistice is sloned there. 

Senator Mt npr. In that connection, Mr. Patton, there was a fellow 
in my office recently, and he said his company is able to take wheat 
and after treating it it comes out looking like rice. He has tried it out 
on foreign elements who eat rice, and they find it to be palatable, 
They do that by cracking it through a certain process, and he calls 
it magic wheat. 

Mr. Parron. I get very jumpy over this international situation in 
relation to places like Thailand and the so-called Rice Bowl. If that 
were to fall into Communist hands, then the food reserve we had in 
America would be a very vital thing in relation to countries like Japan 
hat countries were left that were free. What I am very strong 
ly proposing, Mr. Chairman, is that we adopt a policy of having sub- 

t 


and W 
st in ial reserves of our basic commodities. 

I am not afraid of them. Ithink if it is right to have. and IT am 
sure it is, $25 billion of military reserve, then it is all right to have 
this reserve he ‘ause unless you have people to use those military sup- 
plies, we will not get very far. 





FOOD POLICY OF ABUNDANCI 





In short, we feel, in summary, as I stated in the beginning, that the 
farmers of this country and the agricultural leaders of both parties 
have spent 25 years in developing the program. It is not a perfect 
program, and there are many things that could be improved, and I 
am sure that there will be improvements made as we go along. But 
we think it would be a sheer folly in national policy to cripple or to 
destroy those basic programs because with the growing population, 
with the leadership of the free world, the United States must have a 
food policy which says in effect that we are for abundance, we are 
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for feeding the people of this country adequately and doing our part 

. feeding the people of the world and not a policy of scarcity which 
an be used very handily by the very versatile Communist propagand 
sts saying in effect to the hungry people of the world that America 
has dee ided to go on a searcity basis and does not care anything about 
atisfying hunger. 

Into that policy goes the matter of farmer-elected committeemen, 
ericultural conservation, adequate credit not only for the older 
farmers but to the younger farmers to give them hope and security 
on the land, an adequate policy of price meee an adequate and en 


couraging policy in relation to crop insurance, in short all of oo 
things which make for a stable edansive S eptcath sie with security 


family farmers on their own land. That to me is the keystone, 
the very key stone of democracy. 

As you look over the world how the Communists with their false 
propaganda and false promises have enge onde red troub le. you re alize 
that a stable farm economy with farm families secure on their own 
ind is a fundamental need and a fundamental thing to the vitality 

na progress of this ereat country of ours. 

‘| hank vou very much, We Vi ill be olad to answer any questrons, 
Mr. Geissler. Mr. Baker, or myself. 

Senator Youne. Any questions ¢ 

Senator Munpr. No: I find my self in agreement 

Senator Youne. Did you have a statement, Mr. Geissler ? 

Mr. GrIssLer. No: I did not have a statement. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. Maybe only one thi 


r, Senator Young. 


ESTIMATE OF SOLE, CONSERVATION INVESTMENT 


Reading part LV of the publie hearings of the House Approp) a 
tions Committee last night I noticed that the Department of Agricul 
ture had put into the record an estimate of how much investment it 
would take each year to do the job that ought to be done with respect 
to soil conservation. and that figure, amazingly. is $4.5 billion a vear. 

Senator Munopr. Billion? , 

Mr. Baxer. Billion. That is the figure submitted by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture to the subcommittee. ‘That makes the $140 mil 
lion recommended for AC P look li ke } peanuts, We ought to hold it 
at the full amount and certainly ought not to be cutting it in two in 


view of what the eee estimates are A large part ol t] 


investment will be made by the farmers out of their own income and 


out of their own say ok ‘tid abides would ev think that the publ 
stake would be anyth ne like the total amount. but we certainly would 
he rome n the wrong Sea cutting and } n effec t - ving 
t! hat the publie interest in conservation of te only half as much 
it was last year. To me that makes no sénse at all. — 

Senator ‘Munpr. That fioure of $4.5 | hie n, does that include pro 


tection ¢ 

Mr. Baker. No; that is on the farms, on individual privately 
owned farms. 

Senator Munpr. The reason I asked is because I just came across 
the hall from the Civil Functions Subcommittee and an Armv officer 
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testified that it requires $52 million to protect the farmers in a 15 
mile stretch between Omaha and the Missouri River. 

Mr. Baker. ‘This does not include those. This is purely on the 
privately owned farms. 

















FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 





rO SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Now the other one which seems as though you cannot quite get 
straightened out in your mind as to where it is correct, there are a 
great many more schoolchildren than when the Congress saw fit t 
say that th e school program ought to be such and such a size with 
respect to scheol populat on. Over a period of 7 years, the Federal] 
part of the contribution is vetting less and less and less to where it 1 
now, Gus, what, about half of the target ? 

Mr. Geisscter. The target that Congress set out when the Schoo 
Lunch Act was passed to begin with was a 50-50 matching proposi 
tion. In the legislative history surrounding the passing of that legis 
lation, the committee c ‘learly indicated that by 1956 progress should 
be made so that local contribution would be on the basis of $3 for ever) 
$1 of Federal contribution. I know that last year the local contribu 
tion had already exceeded that by far and that it was DD for every D1 
of Federal contribution. 















| think it should also be said that even with all the progress that has 
been made \ ith the school lun h prograni, only a third of the school 
children in the United States now have the benefit of a regular school 
h porgram., In spite of all that has been clone in the a se veral 
years when the apErencieions remained stationary it has been im 
possible to keep up with even the increase in schoolchildren popula 
tion. The recommendation made by the National Farm Bureau i 
the amount of about $97 million would merely permit extending the 
program to the same percentage of schoolchildren that it was in, say, 
u year or 2 years ago. 













CROP INSURANCE 











Mr. 
seems to me, and this is on the crop-insurance appropriation, Senato1 
Mundt, the easiest place to be pennywise and pound-foolish is to cut 
the administrative funds for crop insurance too much. You might be 
interested in asking the fellow that really put this crop-insurance 
program on its feet to explain what Imean. He can explain it better 
than I can 

Mr. Getssuer. I think is obvious that crop insurance like any 
other operation, you have to do an adequate administrative job or 
you are going to lose heavily in your premium reserves or in your 
capital funds. By that I mean that you have to be in a position to 


constantly review your actuarial structure so that your rates truly 
reflect your risk in the area. 





BAKER. 





Another point, if we are talking about economy, it 












That takes a tremendous amount of work 

in analyzing your experience and incorporating that in your actuarial 

structure. 
secon dly, 








you have to be in a position to conduct an intensive sales 
campaign because crop insurance like any other insurance if you wait 
for the people that come to you and ask for insurance, you will get 
nothing but the high risk insurance. So in order to be able to make 
it sound, you must do a selling job. 
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Thirdly, on the matter of adjusting losses, it is like any other insur 
ance business. When a loss is indicated and a loss reported, you have 
to be in a position to do an adequate job of adjusting that loss. You 
iave to determine what the cause of loss was to see whether or not 
t was negligence on the part of the producer, you have to do a good job 
n determining that all of the production that there might have been 
ctually was accounted for and that it was not disposed of in some way 
nd not reported. 
Finally, you have to be constantly watchful of premiums. After 
5 years as manager of the corporation I certainly felt that when you 
ut below the amount that was needed to conduct the kind of busi 
ess I just deseribed, you could very easily lose 20 or 40 times the 
umount of money you are saving admimistratively in paying out 
innecessary losses and indemnities out of your premium reserves 
nr’ ¢ Ise out of your capital funds. 


PARTICIPATION IN CROP-INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Youna. May I say, Mr. Geissler, that you did a very good 
ob of developing and oy age the crop-insurance program during 
(he 5 years you handled it. Commencing about 1948 that program 
Was just about defunct. did not think it would ever be made into 
. workable program. Now I think it is a most workable and accept- 
able program. Most farmers in my State are signing up, and in 
iny own county they are signed up 98 percent. 

Mr. Geisster. There are 40,000 pohe vholders in North Dakota this 
year, Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. And outside of administrative expenses it is on a 
pay-as-VOu-2ZoO basis. 

Mr. Geisster. Yes. The statement I just made was based ot 
analysis. I took over the management of the corporation in 1946 
and devoted the first 6 months to studying as to why the losses. 1] 
found out it was not so much that it was something wrong in the 
fundamental ideas, but it was neglect. For the 4 years after that we 
never lost money again, in fact, we left a reserve of $14 million when 
I left the corporation. 

The management for the last 2 vears, 1 mean the corporation for 
the last 2 years, has added to that reserve sum. The key to the whole 
thing is proper administration. 

I would like to comment on 1 or 2 points if I may, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Youne. Certainly. 


FARM INCOME 


Mr. Grtsstrr. President Patton touched on the one point, and that 
is the point that low income on farms these days is going to come to 
town pretty fast. I noticed the other day, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, a resolu 
tion from a businessman’s association im our State, from Ashley, 
N. Dak., I believe you know where that is, in which that businessman’s 
association passed a resolution supporting an adequate price support 
program. But I think we have to realize that the farmers in their 
operation today buy a tremendous quantity of nonagricultural goods. 

Last year the expenditures for nonagricultural goods were over 
$22 billion. I think we have to remember that for the 10 million 
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people that we have, workers on farms, there are 9 million people 
who are processing, storing, transporting, (listributing products of 
the farm after they leave the farm. There are over 6 million people 
who are employed in the job of making goods and providing services— 
farm machinery, fertilizer, repairs, and all that sort of thing. So out 
of a total labor force of some 62 million, 25 million are directly 
engaged in either producing food on the farm, handling that food 
after it leaves the farm, or providing goods and services for the farms 
to do the job. 

So the farm income question is not purely a farm proposition; it 
1s going to come to town awfully fast and affect the rest of the country 
quickly. 













FARM PRODUCTION 


Another question I think that should be raised in connection with 
this whole idea is illustrated by some of the work we did in the 
Department last year in connection with what we called the fifth 
plate, and some of you may have seen that; that is the very logical 
question of whether agric ulture in this country can produce adequate 
supplies of food and “fiber for the needs of this country now on a 
substantially reduced income. 

The production in the last 7 or 8 years has been running well over 
10 percent above the prewar level on substantially the same acreage. 
In other words, our increased production has come perpendicularly 
rather than horizontally by adding more acres to it. I think those of 
us who understand agriculture as you gentlemen do are fully aware 
that that extra or above-par production is the result of probably 
above-par input in terms of fertilizer, modern machinery, and taking 
advantage of the fact of better production techniques that have been 
developed recently. 

It is also, I think, quite obvious that if farm income drops the farmer 
will be unable to use the same quantity of fertilizer, to keep himself 
up to date on modern machinery and many of the other expenditures. 
It seems to me that ultimately in a relatively short period of time the 
result would be lower level of production because I am satisfied that 
the 40-percent production that we have above the longtime par of 
years before is the result of this extra input that has been the result of 
agricultural experience. 





























RESEARCH EXPENDITURE 





Senator YounG. This committee received some interesting informa- 
tion on research the other day in the testimony of Dr. Shaw, of the 
Department of Agriculture. He stated that the total cost of in- 
dustrial research in the United States in 1951 was $1,900,000,000. Of 
that amount the Federal Government bore 47 percent of the cost. 

In other words, the Federal Government contributed approximately 
$900 million for research for other than farm purposes. The total 
amount appropriated for research to agriculture is only $56 million. 
This compares to approximately $900 million that the Federal Gov- 

ernment made available that year for research in nonagricultural 
programs. Of course, much of it was war connected, however almost 
any industry that uses Federal funds for research, and develops 
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programs as a result, can use this knowledge very effectively in peace- 
time production. 

Mr. Parron. That is another form of subsidy, Mr. Chairman, that 
they do not talk about, and a very substantial one. 

Senator Munpr. As someone referred to it, another support-price 
program. 

Mr. Parton. Mr. Chairman, we would like to thank you and other 
members of the committee for this opportunity. We would like to 
ask if there might be another opportunity for us to appear before your 
committee with our comments on the House version of the bill. 
Usually we have the House version, at least the committee version, 
of the House before we appear here. This year we did not have that 
ypportunity. 

Senator Youne. We hope to conclude our hearings today. When 
the agriculture appropriation bill comes over from the House it may 
be necessary then to have some hearings for a couple of days at least. 
If we do not have any hearings, Mr. Patton, would it be just as well 
if you submitted your comments in the form of a letter ? 

Mr. Parron. We would like to do that. If you do have hearings, 
Mr. Chairman, we would like to appear, and if you do not, we would 
like to submit a letter giving you our views on the House version. 

Senator Youne. Yes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Parron, Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Young. Senator Stennis would like to speak to us at this 
time in support of an expanded agricultural research program. Sen- 
ator Stennis, we are glad to have you here, and you may proceed, 
please. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity to appear before you today in the 
interest of an adequate appropriation for an expanded program of 
agricultural research. This is a program that has been neglected for 
the past several years while all other research programs of the Govern- 
ment have been vastly expanded. 

The need for increased research in agriculture is both a long-range 
and a short-range need. For long range, it is necessary if we are to 
maintain our present dietary standards in the face of our rapidly 
increasing population and the fact that the available acreage has about 
reached its limit. For short range, research is important because of its 
significance in terms of reducing or eliminating our farm surplus with 
out weakening American agriculture. Increased use of farm com- 
modities depends upon lowering the cost. to the consumer, improving 
the quality of the product, and in developing new applications. Over 
the long pull we must increase our production efficiency to produce 
the greatest yields per acre at the lowest cost per unit. On the other 
hand, if marketing quotas must be applied, without severely hurting 
American farmers, they must learn how to produce as efficiently and 
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at as low cost as possible in order that they may maintain a fair 
standard of living even though producing fewer units. 


JUSTIFICATION 





RESEARCH 





AN INVESTMENT 


An expanded research program is justified for the following reasons: 

(1) Research is not an expense but an investment. In terms of 
production per worker, agricultural research has enabled farmers’ pro 
ductivity to just about double. Fifty years ago 1 farmer worker pro 
duced enough for himself and 7 others, whereas today he produces 
enough for himself and 14 Biers. Research has increased crop yields 
about 45 percent in the last 25 years, has increased milk production 20 
percent in terms of milk per cow, and egg production 50 percent in 
terms of eggs per hen. Agricultural research has greatly broadened 
our economic base, creating new wealth, new industries, new jobs, and 
new products for consumer health and enjoyment. Never in history 
have there been such tremendous increases in productivity per worker, 
or in improved diet in terms of the quantity and variety of foods avail- 
able. All this has sprung directly from agricultural research. 





BENEFIT 





ro CONSUMERS 


») 


(2) Research has created wonderful advances that have benefited 
American consumers as much as farmers. We can easily remember in 
our own childhood when oranges and grapefruit were available only 
during limited seasons of the year. ‘anned fruit juices during the off 
season were unsatisfactory in taste and in nutritive value. Today, 
quick-frozen orange and grapefruit juice makes it possible for nearly 
everyone in America to have fresh fruit juice every morning the year 


around, and properly refrigerated, the quality of this juice is equal to 
that from freshly cut fruit. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


) In appropriating increased funds for agricultural research, the 
me at Fa ‘rs of the Appropriations Committees and of both Houses of 
( Ke can and should feel complete confidence that the money 
would be spent wisely and on those research problems that ate of 
paramount importance. The wisdom of establishing the advisory 
committees set up under the RMA has been completely demonstrated. 
[ am assured by farmers, by the processors of farm commodities, yes, 
and by the research workers in the Department of Agriculture itself, 
that this committee system has done wonders in establishing close 
liaison between the research laboratories and the organizations that 
use their work. Before activation, research proposals must now un- 
dergo close serutiny and evaluation by competent advisers who have a 
(remendous influence in the selection of work to be undertaken. Fur- 
thermore, by keeping abreast of the work being done, these advisers 
serve as an important link in seeing that farmers, processors, and mer- 


chants know about the progress that has been made and how to put it 
to actual use. 
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A\CHIFVEMENTS 


Now let us cite a few ex: amp les of research achievements th: have 
enetited farmers and consumers alike. 

Most of us know that penicillin was discovered by an Englishmat 
efore World War I but that it achieved no real prominence until 
World War Il. Recognizing its importance during the war, our 
Government took on the job of deve loping a method for producing it 
n commercial quantities, the work being undertaken by the Depart 
ient of Agriculture in the Northern Regional Research Laboratory 

Peoria, Lil. The Department of Agri iculture deve ‘loped the method 
vhich is the deep tank fermentation process for producing penicillin, 
sing corn steep liquor as the nutrient. Now what has this meant to 
\mericans’ Iam sure vou are all aware of the tremendous impor 
ince of penicillin in saving the lives of thousands among thousands 
‘four military men during the war. Had the work of the Department 
' Agriculture not been completed quick ly and effectively, the toll i 

eath and suffering would have been incaleulk: ibly greater. aol rT, 
n the midforties penicillin sold for about $20 per 100,000 units, more 
ian $300 per gram, or $125,000 per pound. So expensive was it, and 
so badly needed, that heroic measures were adopted to conserve the 
tiny amounts available by recovering it from residues and waste mate 
rials. Today penicillin sells for about 5 cents per 100,000 units, very 
oughly about 80 cents per gram or $350 per pound. 


RESEARCH IN POTATO GROWING 


The Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department has developed 
several strains of potatoes that have a higher vitamin C content than 
tomatoes. Moreover, this vitamin C content is still high after 4 
months of storage. Work is continuing in the hope of raising the vita 

in C content even higher. You can well ap preciate that incre = 
vitamin C in pot: itoes is an import: int cliet: iry improvement for man 
who use potatoes as a prominent item in their diet. 


HORNFLY CONTROI 


During the warmer seasons all over the United States, cattle suffer 
from attacks of the hornfly. Sometimes as many as 10,000 to 15,000 
flies could be found on a single bull. An entomologist of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture cooperating with research workers in Kansas, set 
up a series of experime..ts to find out how these parasites could be con 
trolled, and whether it would pay to control them. He found that 
those cattle that were sprayed with 3 cents worth of insecticides gained 
an additional one-half pound per day. Dairy cows that had been 
protected from hornfly attack gave 10 to 20 percent more milk. 

A survey made in the fall of 1949 by Extension workers all ove: 
the United States showed more than one-third of the cattle of this 
country were being protected from hornflies. The entomologists 
estimate that hornflies cost no less than $100 million annually during 
a heavy season. On this basis milk and meat production in this 
country has been increased by $3314 million. This one experiment 
cost the Department less than $5,000 and has resulted in one of the 
greates changes in livestock-management programs in the history of 
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modern agriculture. Hundreds of similar examples could be cited 
but these will suffice at this time. 


LACK OF EXPANSION 


In passing the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, the Congres 
had in mind the doubling of our agricultural research program ove 
a per iod of 5 years. This pe riod has passed and our research program 
has scarcely expanded enough to take care of the increased cost caused 
by the inflation of our economy. In other words, we have about the 
same size program we had in 1940, 

I have recently received letters from agricultural leaders in almost 
every State and without exception they have contained an urgent 
up ypeal for an immediate expansion of this program if agriculture 
is to meet the demands that will be placed upon it in the years ahead. 
They also pointed out literally hundreds of places where additional 
research is urgently needed. 


CONTROL OF SWEETPOTATO WEEVIL 


[ am not making an appeal for research that will only benefit my 
State or my section, for this isa national program and I am interested 
n it from that standpoint. However, I must mention the severe 
reduction in the funds for sweetpotato weevil, phony peach-mosaic 

mtrol and the Japanese beetle work. Each of these programs would 
be ci astically reduced or eliminated under the proposed budget. This 
would seriously affect my State as well as several other States in the 
South. Sweetpotatoes are a major cash crop in some sections of my 
State and I am told by these people that the sweetpotato weevil 
put them out of business unless kept under control. I urgently re 
quest at least a substantial portion of the funds for these control 
programs be restored. 

By way of summary, let me say that I think it is time to return to 
the schedule of appropriations for agricultural research that the 
Congress intended when the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
was passed. This will certainly be in line with the pledges made by 
the President during the recent campaign and with the thinking of 
the present Secretary of Agriculture who recently stated to this 
committee : 

We sincerely hope that Federal agricultural research activities, as well as 
those of the State experiment stations, can be strengthened in the years to 
come, * * * Agricultural markets are getting away from us because we are not 
developing and improving our products fast enough to meet competition. To 
mike satisfactory progress in solving these problems, the committee (Agricul- 
tural Research Policy Committee) recommends that research in the Department 
und the State experiment stations be increased substantially in the next few 
years. Iam firmly convinced that the most important method of promoting the 
long-time welfare of farm people and the Nation is the support of adequate 
programs of research and education in the production, processing, marketing, 
und utilization of farm products. We have made some great strides in the last 


> 


2 years, but there is much more to be done before we can claim that our agri- 
culture is really efficient 
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TIME IS OF THE ESSENCE 


Chis committee and the Congress should bear in mind that research 
rograms started now will not become fully effective for at least 15 
vears, therefore, time is of the essence in this matter. 

I certainly hope this committee will increase the funds for this 
program, which is so vital to agriculture, at least to the amount of the 
riginal budget. It will be a sound investment for the future. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Leon Singer, | believe, is our next witness. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF LEON SINGER, OF THE FIRM OF BLUMBERG, 
MILLER, SINGER & HEPPEN, ON BEHALF OF THE CIGAR MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Sincer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Leon Singer. I represent 
he Cigar Manufacturers Association of America, and this is the first 
time that we have been privileged to appear before your committee. 

I was rather pleased to hear other witnesses before you this morning, 


representing manufacturer groups state that manufacturers also were 
uterested in the expansion of the basic agricultural research program. 

Our association of manufacturers is primarily interested in agri- 
‘ultural research because we manufacture a product that starts with 
iericulture and ends with agriculture. The cigar is one of those 
remaining commodities that nothing is added to. It is the leaf, pro- 
cessed, cured, and remaiing as an agricultural commodity when com- 
pletely processed. All that is added to it is labor. 

Senator Youna. It brings in a lot of revenue to the Federal Govern 
ment, too; does it not? 


POBACCO EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. Sincer. I was going to say that. The tobacco industry as such, 
and I rather speak for the tobacco industry than the cigar associat lon, 
produces over $2 billion in excise taxes revenues to this Government 
annually, 

You mentioned earlier that Dr. Shaw had indicated that some $57 
million in total was appropriated for agricultural research. I think 
you would be surprised to learn that less than a half a million dollars 
is allocated to all tobacco research. 

Senator Youna. Isthat right? I did not know that. Thatisa very 
small amount. 

Mr. Srncer. As an indication of what that has cost us in dollars 
and cents, 1 would like to go into a little history. 


BLACK-SHANK DISEASI 
Several years ago, the fungus disease, known as black shank, started 
up in Texas in the tobaceo growing sections there, and. it spread east 
to the seaboard, went all through the Piedmont tobacco belts, as far 
north as Pennsylvania. There was hardly a tobacco area that was left 
untouched. 
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[I would say that millions of dollars of farmers’ investments wer 
completely lost. 

Just as the boll weavil was a scourge to the cotton grower, and the 
Japanese beetle, perhaps to the western produce farmers, and the rust 
to the wheat growers, black shank represents that to the tobacco 
farmer today. 

They started research and we feel that black shank has been fairly 
well controlled. 

\bout 2 years ago, another fungus disease struck the Connecticut 
Valley where they grow perhaps the most expensive tobacco grown 
in this country, and where it costs the tobacco farmer of that area 

least $3,000 an acre from seed to harvest. Research was started but 
not until after the toll had been taken. The laboratories out at Belts 
ville, Md., and the State laboratories in Connecticut are now trying 
to find a cure for blue mold. It would seem to me that agricultural 
research so far has been an attempt to lock the stable when the horse 
has been stolen. 

Senator YounG. l agree with you. And both politic al parties have 
platforms which advocate more research for agriculture, but we have 
a hard time vetting all we need. 

Mr. SrnceEr. I would like to indicate one thing more that this ven- 
tleman here mentioned. 


COOPERATION WITH BELTSVILLE STATION 


It was his association, I think, which he mentioned used oak lumber 
for some purposes, and that they were ready to contribute to the 
support of the Government programs. Our association contributes 
approximately 15 percent of its revenue to basic research, and we 
have lent financial assistance to the Beltsville station. 

Re cently, and to our chagrin, we found that one of the stations that 
was in the midst of making a study that would, again, surprise you, 
the eastern laboratories in Philadelphia, was completely disbanded, 
and disbanded at a time when they were in the midst of making a 
stu ly of thee omponent qui alities of tobacco. 

I visited the Beltsville station last summer and I went through the 
chemical laboratory devoted to the study of tobacco. Very frankly, 
Senator, I can recall the chemical labor: atory back in college, 35 years 
ago, and I think we had more modern equipment in our college labora- 
tory than they have at that Beltsville station. 

What were they working on? They were trying to determine at 
this late date what the chemical constituents of tobacco were, and they 
still have not completed their studies. Surprisingly, the entire ap- 
propriation to continue the tobacco study at that eastern laboratory 
was only $4,200 a year when it was discontinued. 

I think we pay our clerks in our offices as much as that just to run 
errands today. 

There were three eminent scientists working on what we regard 
in our industry as a very vital subject. We would like to know what 
s in the tobacco. We have a fairly good idea, but there is much of 
the chemistry of tobacco that is yet to be determined. I might say 
that one of those chemists is now in Europe, employed by a foreign 
government. 
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We could not afford to pay him his salary here. 

It may sound as if we are seeking speci: al consideration for tobacco. 
Well, we are not. We feel that no agricultural interest should seek 
pecial consideration. We fully appreciate that discoveries which 
ire made on other agricultural commodities may be adaptable to 
tobacco, and vice versa. We also feel that were we to seek such specia 
onsideration, other interests would do likewise. I think that woul 
e a very dangerous precedent. 


} 
i 
] 
t 


PRIVATE RESEARCH EXPENDITURI 


You also mentioned Dr. Shaw’s figure of $56 million. I think you 
might be interested in knowing, Senator, that private industry spent 

the same year $140 million on agricultural research, and 1 am 
‘ertain that can be considered a substantial amount. 

[ have always been impressed with the declaration of policy of 

e Bankhead Jones Ae be the idea of kee ping agi ic ultur: al researt h oO} 

par with industrial research. I believe that was the theme of that 
declaration of policy. Certainly, if private industry is spending three 
times that of Government, we are certainly not on a par. 

Hhat, Mr. Chairman, is pretty much what I have said in my state- 
ment. I have amplified a bit in the statement. If there are any 
question that you may wish to direct to me, I will attempt to answer 
them. 

Senator Younc. You favor more research in agriculture generall 

Mr. Sincer. We want more agricultural research. We think that 
the program of curtailing research is bad. We think that the theory 
set forth in the Bankhead-Jones Act of an extended program, and pro 
viding each year, as was the theory of that act, for a continued increase 

n appropriation with an ultimate aim of an sn research being 
the desired goal. 

Senator Young. You made a good statement earlier during your 
Lest Wnony that we should lock the barn door before the horse IS stolen, 
or something to that effect. I think that gets rather to the heart of our 
problem of agricultural research. Usually, you have to wait until 
pai are destroyed from one source or anothes before we get the re 

“arch to find the answer. 

Mr. Sincer. Undoubtedly, I think it is wrong. And I think we 
ought to try to lock that stable while we still have the horse in it. 

Research, in my opinion, is a good investment. I think it is self 
liquidating. Certainly where there is an industry such as ours, where 
the Government is a partner in our business to a very substantial 
extent, I think it ought to attempt to try to help — not only 
preserve, but better—our product 9 because I think there is improve 
ment that still can be made in the development of new strains of 
tobacco. 

Senator Youne. Thank you for a very fine statement. I wa 
pleased to note that you are interested in all agriculture, whicl 
think i is most commendable. 

Sometimes we have witnesses that want consideration for their own 
particular phase of agriculture, and sometimes even ce shy in one 
way or another, programs that we are carrying on for other segments. 
But I did note that you have an interest in all agriculture. 
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Mr. Srncer. That is our position. 
Senator Younc. And do you wish your statement inserted in the 
record / 
Mr. Srncer. Yes, sir. 
(The statement seferred to follows:) 






















My name is Leon Singer. I appear here on behalf of the Cigar Manufacturer 
Association of America. I am a member of the firm of Blumberg, Miller, Singe 
& Heppen, who have been counsel for that association for many years. I regre 
that Mr. Charles H,. Horn, the chairman of our research committee and who 
also a member of the Tobacco Advisory Committee of the Department of Agr 
culture, is unable to be here because of illness. 


























I have incorporated many 
his thoughts and accordingly this may be considered our joint statement. 

The Cigar Manufacturers Association of America is national in scope, havin; 
members in all States where cigars are produced, and who collectively manu 
facture in excess of 75 percent of the total dollar and unit sales of cigars. 

Our association has taken a deep interest in agricultural research. This h: 
been exhibited by financial assistance to work at the Beltsville station and simil 
aid to State and independent university laboratories. 

Throughout our manifested interest in research, we have been requested b 
the grower associations of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Georgia, Florida, Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut to speak for the tobacco farmers of those areas 

We, in the tobacco industry are fully aware of what agricultural research ca! 
do for our industry in developing new strains of leaf tobacco, the prevention of 
insect infestation, and the control of fungus diseases, but the accomplishmen 
so far attained have been insignificant in comparison with the loss incurred be 
cause of inadequate research. Our anxiety obviously springs from the effect 


the constal 
























































t attacks by these pests and diseases upon our basic commodity. ler 
mit me to illustrate: Several years ago a fungus disease known as blaci 

spread throughout the tobacco-growing areas from Texas east to the seaboard 
and up the seaboard through the Piedmont tobacco belt and as far nort 
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Pennsylvania. No tobacco area was left untouched Millions of dollars ¢ 
farmers’ investments and labors were lost. Not until the epidemic left its to 
was research becun, and we believe that as a result of that research black shan 














has at least now been controlled. Two years ago the growers of 
shade tobacco almost lost their entire crop investment 
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as a result of anothe 
fungus disease known as blue mold. It was a rather expensive crop, 
quired an outlay of almost $3,000 per acre from seed to harvest. 
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irch was initiated, but unfortunately not before the attack, but only after co! 
siderable damage had been done. It -would appear that agricultural research s 
far has been an attempt to lock the stable after the horse is stolen. Many of 





these perils of which black shank and blue mold are merely instances can be 
eliminated or controlled only with an expanded agricultural research 
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progral 
program, gentlemen, will pay off in dividends not only to the tob 
farmer and the cigar manufacturer but, what is more important, to the Unite 
States Treasury, since 




















it follows that if we are unable to obtain our t 








from the farmer our production diminishes and the Government loses reve 


I am certain you are aware that the tobacco industry | long 
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been a source 
revenue to our Government. As far back as the early days of the Civi 
"an excise tax had been imposed upon 

















and collected from the manufacturers 
gars In 1952, for example, the Federal Government received in 











excess ol 











lion from excise taxes alone on the sale of tobacco products, while the 
Federal appropriations for all agricultural research was only $56 million 
ich less than $500,000 was alloeat 

















d to all tobaceo research 
We do not seek any special or earmarked funds for 








tobacco research We 

















recognize that if we received special consideration for our commodity an un 
desirable precedent might be established and perhaps eventually every com 
modity interest would seek like consideration without regard to the overal 
progran We in the tobacco industry appreciate that discoveries made or im 
provements brought about through research on other agricultural commodities 
may be adaptable to leaf tobaeco and vice versa. 












































Research is seldom spectacular. Its benefits are slowly and gradually ac 





























quired. Producer, processor, and consumer accept the gains of research without 
an awareness of their origin and very seldom recognize their extent or im 
portance It does not possess the blatant dollar-and-cent appeal contained in 
direct support and benefit programs; but, as a sound contributor to the fortunes 
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he farmer, the welfare of the consumer, and the economy of the Nation, it 
far exceeds many of those other programs. 

In recent years the agricultural research program has been reviewed b) 

dustry advisory committees composed of growers, processcrs, and distributors 
who, because of their experience with specified commodities, advise the Research 
\dministrator of the Department of Agriculture of the relation, need, value, 
nportance, and desirability of each research project. 

When these advisory committees were constituted under the Research Market 

g Administration, they were advised that Congress had provided funds for 
n expanded agricultural research program, with provision for specific annual 
ncreases in funds to be appropriated with the ultimate aim of adequate research 
Instead, reduced appropriations were substituted. 

Were Mr. Horn here today he would have told you that as a member of the 
Tobacco Advisory Committee he had seen some essential research abandoned 
ul experienced personnel dispersed, and that no new projects recommended by 
is committee, even though badly needed, had been initiated. This induced his 
mmmittee to inquire as to the estimated cost to initiate the new projects 
ecommended by all advisory conimittees and the extent to which that work 

uld properly be implemented within the budget year. These committees were 
dvised that only $17 million could be implemented during the next budget year 
or properly administered agricultural research. Research can hardly be con 
dered an expense even to Government. We are convinced that such investments 
vy the Government will be both self-liquidating and profitable. Research can 
» more be subjected to budgetary consideration than can military needs dur 

war period. Agriculture is in constant war with insects, diseases, pests, 
ompetitive markets. Research, labor, and ingenuity are its only safeg 

Our industry for many years did not recognize the need for or the 

esearch. We grew up as did the Federal Government when it enacted t 
head-Jones Act, which was augmented in 1946. Permit me to quote 


declaration of policy: “It is hereby declared to be the policy of the C 


1 1 


romote the efficient production and utilization of products of the soil a 

the health and welfare of our people and to promote a sound and pros} 
igricultural and rural life as indispensable to the maintenance of 
mployment and national prosperity.” It goes on ‘It is also the i 
Congress to assure agriculture a position in research equal to that of industry 
which would aid in maintaining an equitable balance hetween agricult 

ther sections of our economy,” and to attain this objective the Seere 
Agriculture was authorized “to conduct and stimulate research into 

ind principles underlying the basic problems « er l 

ects.” Have we achieved that salutary goal ¢ for t 

ng our sights at the ultimate objective? 

It may interest your committee to know that private industry spends more 
han $140 million a year for research on farm products, machinery, and materials 
as compared with the $56 million our Government spent on agricultural 
How may you assure agriculture a position int 

inless funds sufficient to meet the essential ne¢ 
appropriated. The preservation of our nati ] 
continued prosperity of agriculture Our 
S17 million recommended for implement: 

ram represents the minimum increase neces 

ide and to insure the stability of a continued 
We feel confident that the gains realized thereft 
lreasury revenues which will more than offset t] 
expanded research program. 

Thank you 


Senator Youna. Mr. Wise? 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF F. B. WISE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL 
RENDERERS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Wise. Senator I have a prepared statement that will require 
approximately 6 minutes to read, and then I have a tabulation at 
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tached to that which I should like to offer for the record, which pei 
haps may be summarized very quickly by 1 or 2 sentences at the en 
of my prepared statement, if there is time. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wisre. My name is F. B. Wise; I am seeretary-treasurer of th 
National Renderers Association, with headquarters at 1424 K Stree 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

The National Renderers Associations is an organization composed 
of approximately 225 member companies which are largely single 
independently operated establishments primarily engaged in the pro 
duction of inedible tallow and grease which is extracted from fat 
bearing materials obtained from literally thousands of farms, ranches, 
feedlots, meatpacking establishments, wholesale slaughterhouses, re 
tail meatshops, and chain stores, hotels, restaurants, Government and 
State institutions and agencies. 

Members of the association also produce animal proteins, common|: 
known in the trade as meat scraps or tankage, and some plants als 
accumulate hides and skins in connection with their operations. In 
edible tallow and grease are principally used in the manufacture o 
soap; meat scrap and tankage are extensively used in poultry and hog 
feeds; and the many uses of leather goods are well known to everyone 
Member plants of the association will be found in all States of the 
United States except Montana. 


REQUES1 


We ask your favorable consideration for the maximum agricultural 
research appropriations that can be spared in the legislation now be 
fore you. Wedo this with full cognizance, and approval, of the efforts 
of the new administration to balance the budget. 

Our conscience is clear in making this request because we sincerel, 
believe that every dollar so invested will eventually bring a profitable 
return to Government and the Nation’s entire economy. As has bee 
frequently said, “Research doesn’t cost; it pays.” 

You have often heard the expression “Government is big business.”’ 
If this be true, it seems that, insofar as agricultural-research appro 
priations are concerned, the Government ought then to conduct itself 
as big business. Listen to what Mr. Crawford H. Greenewalt, presi 
dent of FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., has to say about the subject 
of research : 

Back of our plants, back of the people who build and operate them, are our 
research laboratories, and they are perhaps our greatest single resource. Every 
new product, every improvement in process, every advance in technology, had 
its beginning somewhere, somehoy, in the mind of a research worker in his 
laboratory Research is the essential vitamin without which the body of in- 
dustry loses its vitality and dynamic character. 


RESULTS OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


It is generally conceded that the du Pont Co. is among the most 
progressive and efficient enterprises in the country today, and every 
consumer of this country is undoubtedly familiar with one or more of 
the many fine products which have been developed by this company 
as a result of basic research. 
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In the case of agriculture, research at this point is not merely desir- 
able, it is literally a necessity. This is particularly true in a number 
of agricultural fields at the present time where we seem to have learned 
how to produce so much that we can’t profitably utilize all of our pro- 
duction and hence are confronted with sizable surpluses. 

Our philosophy of agricultural research may be summed up as 
follows: All agricultural research helps every agricultural producer, 
either directly or indirectly. So we will not quibble here or there over 
the assignment of an extra dollar to another agricultural commodity. 
In the end, it will help all of agriculture. 

Senator Youna. That is a very good statement and one which I 
agree With you on. 


Mr. Wist. Thank you, Senator. 
RESEARCH AS AID TO INDUSTRY 


Perhaps it would be well to give you a firsthand picture of how 
Government agricultural research has helped the industry which I 
represent and why it is necessary that this work be continued. Do- 
mestic production of inedible tallow and grease has more than doubled 
since just before World War II; this has been partly the result of in 
creased livestock production and slaughter, and partly due to expan- 
sion of the industry and more efficient recovery of the fats. 

Now, with a record production, members of the industry are hav- 
ing difficulty staying in business because of substantially decreased 
demand which has largely come about through the displacement of 
soap and soap products by a new class of products called syntheti: 
detergents, most of which contain no domestic fats or oils. 

Were it not for the export market for inedible tallow and grease 
which has expressed itself sizably over the past several years, it is 
perhaps safe to say the segment of the industry which I represent 
wouldn’t be operating today. 

We have soberly concluded that we can’t always tell just how the 
export market will hold up and that what is therefore most needed for 
the long-term steady pull is some new uses for inedible fats to replace 
the historical outlets taken av ay by synthetic detergents. And ~ 
the experts we have talked to assure us this will take extensive researe 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


But, in closing, I want to tell you what Government agriculture 
research h: is already done along these lines. As you no doubt know, all 
Department of Agriculture research work on animal fats is concen- 
trated at the Eastern Regional Laboratory at Philadelphia, where 
Dr. P. A. Wells is Director of the Laboratory and Dr. W. C. Ault is 
head of the animal fat studies. With funds made available for this 
work under the Research and Marketing Act, there has been a series 
of new discoveries pertaining to inedible fats. For example, it was 
found during World War II that the whole synthetic rubber program 
was in jeopardy because a tallow soap used in the process was gumming 
up the works, so to speak, 

Workers at the Philadelphia Laboratory developed a means of 

reating the tallow so that this difficulty was eliminated and it is 
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conservatively estimated that this preserved intact a market for 10 
million pounds of tallow. Recently, the Laboratory has discovered 
and announced a practical method of producing a purer form of olei 
acid, which is a derivative of tallow and grease; it is understood that 
this process will form the basis of a new ‘installation which will pro 
duce a necessary component of jet lubricants and will mean a new 
market in the neighborhood of several hundred million pounds, | 
believe. 

\lso, I understand that final reports are yet due on two contracts 
which the Philadelphia Laboratory has negotiated with reputabl 
commercial laboratories—namely, the use of inedible fats as sub 
stitutes for palm oil in the hot tin dip ping of steel plates, and the use 
of inedible animal fats as additives in poultry and dog foods. fi 
addition to the laboratory studies, several helpful marketing re 
earch urvevs have bee n completed and published. 

I might say, Senator, I received in the morning mail a pamphlet, 
being the latest report on one of these contracts entitled “Adding 
Animal Fats to Feed.” The pamphlet has a footnote to this effect 
This study was supported by a contract with the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. 

Senator YOounNG. We have sizable stocks of fats and oils in the 
United States which are having an adverse effect on the prices of 
many commodities, including cattle, hogs, flax and soybeans, plus 
many others. 

Mr. Wiser. That is true, Senator. Tt is the feeling of most in the 
industry that it will take some extensive research to find new uses 
for those surpluses, particularly the inedible animal fats which my 

‘iation directly represents. 


ASSOCTATION CONTRIBUTION 





TO RESEARCH 





Pl ise pert t me to te you that our own assoc iation is this yearn 
ral ing an initial fund of $25.000 to he devoted solely to research ol 
new uses for inedible tallow and grease. Contracts for this are now 
in the process of negotiation and one of these will be placed with 
the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory at Philadelphia. 

of 1s absolutely essential, in our opinion, that new uses for inedible 
fat » found in the near future if the contemplated expansion in live- 
stor . eeciinnshee is to be attained. 

To secure maximum production it is naturally a require! ent that 
the out l ok for the busines ; he profitable. Every agricultural econ 
omist. coneede that the price of livestock byproducts has some 
bearing on live animal prices. And without attractive byproducts 
prices we will therefore tend to have a weakness in live animal 
returns 

I would like to submit for the record the attached extract of recent 
letters of members to the National Renderers Association as an in- 
dication of the situation now existing in this industry. 

It must be obvious that these conditions have a direct bearing on 
farm income and upon the welfare of each individual farmer and 
the com! nity involved. 

Senator Youna. That will become a part of the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


EXTRACTS oF ReceNr Letrers To NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 
Wisconsin 

Just completed a trip through the State of Wisconsin, during which time I 
ersonally contacted every renderer in our State. Wherever I went and regard- 
ess to whom I spoke, the story was the same and conditions far from rosy 
Many of the boys are very much discouraged and very pessimistic about the 
minediate future. 

Several plants have already closed in our area and one cannot blame them 
for discontinuing their operations in the face of continuous losses. This of 
ourse would create quite a problem in the territory now covered by such 
enderers and would make it necessary for the farmer, small packer, and meat 

arket operator of such locality to dispose of their own offal or dead stock, 

esulting into an undesirable situation from all angles, especially from a 
anitary viewpoint. 


Peras 

For many years we have provided a free removal service for dead and fallen 
inimals in surrounding areas. We have also accepted collect phone calls when 
his service was desired. 


We have been able to provic 
and processing costs involved, because the finished products were se 
fair values. But tallow, grease, meat protein feed products, and 
all selling at their lowest points in well over a decade, and in some cases 


le this tt 


service, notwithstanding the heavy 
hides are 


W 
is difficult to sell them at any price. 
Under these conditions, we are eliminating our advertising in local news- 
apers. We must also eliminate the not inconsiderable expense of accepting 

ollect telephone calls. So, in the future, when you desire our service, will you 


please prepay your telephone call. 


fichigar 
from tallow Syntl 


soaps Mma le 


Synthetic detergents are replacing the ns 
The market for animal prote 


materials are reducing the demand for hides. 
s shot to pieces. 
The renderers foresee a 
ties. They can’t afford to take care of the wastes from butcher shop 
for animal byproducts. The industry is talking with the 
e other means of ha 


public-health problem around some of 


narket 
artments of larger cities to determine if so! 
iaterials from butcher shops can be devised. 

In short, an old and honorable business is going 
ind will be in for even worse times unless the chemists 


to pot 


ne new 


f using animal carcasses and butchers’ wastes 
t is in this wonderful ~Oth century, 
Jackson, Mich., Patriot—February 26, 


That’s the way i 
(Editorial from 


Georgia 
We discontinued handling fallen sto 
on this service and when hid 
] Ve also discontinued 


t 
« CK \ ¢ Lis 


osing Inoney 
ip any falk 
etail stores as there was no incentive 
terials 

You know as I do that many renderers ha 
hanging on by the skin of their teeth and I hate 


n our area would do with the inedible waste 


Vassachusetts 
With present market 
what they are, it is impossible 
grades of slaughterhouse and market waste 
Prices bid for livestock are based on the 
can be produced, less the cost of processing. 


conditions for tall 


pay for 


ior us, or 


sales 1 of all the products which 
An average steer hide wou 
at approximately 70 pounds, the same steer sho 1 d 3 
slaughter fat, which in turn should yield 60 perce of tallo r the tota 
from this source per steer would be 39 pounds 
If hides were selling at 25 cents per pound and ta 
items in the above mentioned case 


llow ~ cents per pou 


total value of these two would be $22.18. 
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Today tallow is approximately 5 cents and hides in the neighborhood of 15 cen 
per pound The total value would be $12.45 or a difference of $09.73 The other 
items which have been decreased in value due to present market conditions 
would undoubtedly bring this $9.73 difference to $15 difference, which, in n 
opinion, is the amount the value of a steer has been reduced by decline in tallow 
grease, and meat scrap markets. 


lllinois 

Until about a year ago, we, as well as other renderers, were paying farmers 
for their dead animals. In this area prices ranged from $2 to $5 per head, which, 
added to the $2 service charge now in effect, means a loss to the farmer com 
pared to a year ago of from $4 to $7 per head, all of which has been caused by the 
extremely low market on inedible grease, plus a drastic reduction in the prices of 
hides and meat scraps 

I would estimate that only 50 to 60 percent of the animals are being handl 
by rendering plants as a result of these low prices. Of course, the animals not 
handled by rendering plants must be buried or burned or left to rot, thus caus 
ing a hazard to not only his own livestock, but to the stock of neighbors as we 
Wississippi 

Kieduced markets for grease, hides, and proteins have 
following 

1. Discontinue deadstock collection service in 9 counties 
counties in Alabama, 


2. Discontinue the use of five trucks enti i\ 


3. Discharge for lack of work 27 members of our crew 


4. Discontinue payment for chicken offal which red 
plants in the area by more than $1,300 per month 


5. Discontinue service of collection to two la 
ng and processing was more than the value of 


6. Discontinue the ac eptance of colle cal 
Pennsulvania 


Our company has been in the rendering business fo J 
oO vears we have collected dead stock Due to the condition vhich » consider 
beyond our control, we decided the 4th of February of this ve: to discontinue 
the service of picking up dead animals. 

We have taken seven trucks out of this service, which means quite a saving 
in our costs, but it is still not a sufficient amount to overcome the loss in handlin 
ri f and bones. To breuk even on operations in handling just fat and hones 
is a real problem today and not many are able to do so 

As a matter of fact in our area alone one small renderer quit business last 


summer and within the past month two other small operators have closed thei 


plants 
Ne brask a 


We had a rendering plant which serviced an area that handled 1,000,000 
Chis plant was closed about a year age Ol he reason it Wa Sing money 
the present time, there is no rendering service in this area and the animals that 
i ma where they die, unburied 

have a very large plant in another part of the State We have p 

r routes about 25 miles and discontinued a good many phones 
Oklahoma 

We closed our small plant a couple of months ago because it was losing money 
At our larger plant we have discontinued a good many routes and have reduced 


the distance we will go for material 


Kansas 
We understand the State of Kansas now has only 1 and possibly 2 rendering 


plants in operation 


Mr. Wiser. ‘That completes my statement, Senator. I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before this subcommittee. 

Senator Youne. It isa very interesting statement. Thank you for 
coming. 

At this point in the record I will insert a telegram received by Sen- 
ator Potter relating to this subject. , 
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(The telegram referred to follows :) 


Iron MountvalIn, Micu.. May 5, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES E, POTTER, 
Senator: 

Referring to the bill soon to be introduced covering the appropriation for th 
United States Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year beginning July 1 
1953, we strongly urge that you vigorously support the proposed increase of 
$2,400,000 for the Agricultural Research Administration and the increase of 
$534,000 for the Bureau of Plant Industry. At the present there is no increase 
provided for the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, although there is dire 
need for more adequate appropriations for grain research. The recently dis 
covered false stripe disease of barley focuses particular attention to the need 
for more research on control measures for this serious virus disease now present 
nh many important barley-producing States. Additional funds for barley re- 
search are therefore most urgently required, and we respectfully request that 
you vote for a specific increase of at least $40,000 in appropriation for barley 
research over and above the present allotment of $159,000. Your kind considera 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 

WALTER A. HENZ! 


Senator Youne. I will insert in the record at this point a letter 
received by Senator Holland relating to forestry research. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


F'LorIpA BoArD OF FORESTRY, 
WVarch 20, 1953. 
Hon. Spessarp L, HOLLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SPESSARD: I am taking this occasion to let you know about the cooperative 
Kederal programs in forestry research and in State matching for fire control, 
nursery, and forest management. 

At the present time the Southern Forest Experiment Station is cooperating in 
the Chipola Experimental Forest for the deep sandhill area of West Florida. The 
State is providing $20,000 per year to match or supplement Federal funds for this 
worthwhile project. You, of course, are familiar with the good work of the Lake 
City Research Center which is also working on reforestation problems in south 
Florida in the general neighborhood of Hendry and Collier Counties. It is pro- 
posed for the 1953 Florida Legislature to provide some matching funds to sup- 
plement the Lake City Research Center work and the south Florida project. 

In order to sustain this very desirable work on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we sincerely hope you will give it your earnest consideration and back- 
ing to provide the necessary Federal appropriations. Also, the forest survey 
work of the United States Forest Service is very worth while and is looked to by 
industry, the States, and private landowners as the authoritative source of 
forestry information. 

Florida is not asking for an increase in the Clarke-MeNary section 2, sec- 
tion 4, and the cooperative forest-management programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We do hope, however, that these programs can be continued at their 
present level in order that the overall program can be continued. We are look- 
ing to the Florida Legislature for certain increases where counties are already 
willing to put up their share of the cost for fire control. We plan on further 
expanding our forestry-nursery program with State funds and, of course, with 
receipts from the sale of planting stock. 

Our main concern is that there will be no cuts in the research and cooperative 
matching programs so that this worthwhile work can continue. Where increases 
are necessary we hope and expect to get these from the State legislature. 

Should you have any questions in regard to any of these matters, I should 
appreciate hearing from you. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. Coutter, State Forester 

Senator Youne. I will make a part of the record at this point a 
statement of the American Meat Institute regarding aspects of meat 
Inspection, 
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(The statement referred to follows: ) 
STATEMENT FILED BY THE AMERICAN Mat INSTITUTE WitH THE SUBCOMMITTE: 
ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE May 8, 1953 


This statement is submitted in order to express the views of the America: 

Meat Institute on certain aspects of meat inspection and specifically to recom 
mend the repeal of a proviso contained in the Agricultural Appropriations Act 
for the 1952 fiscal year. 

The American Meat Institute is a trade, research, and educational organizatior 
of the meatpacking industry. Its membership consists of about 700 meatpackers, 
sausage manufacturers and meat suppliers. About 80 percent of the country’s 
commercially produced meat is processed by members of the American Meat 
Institute. This makes it the meatpacking industry’s largest trade association 
The institute very much appreciates the opportunity to present this statement 

A little of the history of Federal meat inspection may be helpful in order 
to make ourselves clear. The Federal Meat Inspection Act was 
1906. With the act, and for the 40 years following, Federal 
was considered as a public service 
were paid from public funds. 

Congress, in 1947, authorized a departure from the established meat-inspec 
tion principle as part of a well-intentioned economy drive at that time. It 
was then considered practical to ask the meatpacking industry to shoulder the 
cost of inspection. After 1 year this innovation was abandoned, following 
thorough investigation during which extensive hearings were conducted on il 
aspects of payment. As a result of its investigation, Congress in 1948 passed 
the Kem Act, which provided: “The cost of inspection rendered on and afte 
July 1, 1948, under requirements of laws relating to Federal inspection of meat 
and meat food products, shall be borne by the United States, except the cost of 
overtime.” 

Subsequently, on two different occasions, the Meat Inspection Division made 
proposals for optional meat inspection services te be performed by the Federa 
Government on payment of fees by the industry. These proposals were an 
indication of the thinking in the Meat Inspection Division. The two proposals 
indicated, we believe, a continuing desire on the part of the Meat Inspection 
Division to require payment by the industry for Federal meat inspection. 

In 1951 the inspection question again came up when Congress considered, 
as part of the agricultural appropriations act, a proviso stating, “Hereafter re 
iinbursement may be made by any person, firm or organization, for the expenses 
of meat inspection in excess of those which can be met from the amount appro 
priated for such purposes each year.” 

The S« 


passed ith 
meat inspection 
As such, the costs involved in inspection 


cretary of Agriculture in 1952 used this proviso to amend the meat 
inspection regulations. The amendment required meatpacking establishments 
needing inspection over and above the minimal standards provided by the 
appropriation to pay the Bureau of Animal Industry $120 per week for each 
additional inspector. At the same time, the Meat Inspection Division notified 
%) meatpacking establishments operated by 40 companies that about 285 in 
spectors would be laid off unless the companies began paying their salaries 
The meatpacking industry protested the MID’s action in making payment 
mandatory when it appeared to be the intention of Congress that payment for 
additional inspection service might be made at the option of the meatpacker 

The meatpacking industry followed the MID’s action with a strong protest 
It seemed to the industry that it was the intention of Congress that payment 
for additional inspectors might be made at the option of the meatpackers. 

The application of the new regulations seemed to compel meatpackers either 
to pay or curtail production. It is significant that the inspection positions se 
lected for elimination were in slaughtering departinents only. Suggestions made 
by the industry for shifting inspection personnel from other departments were 
rejected. Industry had to seek legislative relief. Our experience was that the 
proviso in the 1951 Agricultural Appropriations Act was being used in a way not 
intended by Congress. In the Agricultural Appropriations Act of 1953 Congress 
eliminated the objectional proviso after hearing witnesses from the industry and 
from the MID. 

The report of the committee on appropriations recommended H. R. 3714, the 
agricultural appropriations act, including this comment: 

“It will be noted that the provision inserted last year authorizing meatpackers 
to request additional inspection where necessary on a reimbursable basis has 
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een eliminated for 1953. While the committee feels this provision has certain 
dvantages to the Government and to the meatpacking industry, it is being 
iminated because the evidence shows that the packers do not wish to have the 
ititude provided. In addition, the committee feels it has not had the coopera 
mn of the Department in making the provision operate as intended.” 
With this clear statement the industry felt that the Government payment of 
Federal meat inspection costs had been reestablished. However, it soon became 
pparent that the MID regarded the proviso contained in the 1952 act as per 
anent legislation which might be used at any time to assess inspection costs 
ainst the industry. 
The action taken by Congress when the 1953 act was under consideration was 
ken to be merely an indication that the anthority contained in the law should 
be used during the 1953 fiscal year. This thinking was reflected in a com 
unication from President Truman to the Senate dated May 6, 1952. This com 
inication, in recommending a supplementary appropriation for meat inspe: 
n, made the following comment: 
‘The purpose of this proposed amendment is to increase the 1953 budget est 
ite by $600,000 to permit the employment, in 1955, of the present meat-inspec 
on forces without resorting to the levying of assessments against meatpacking 
stablishments pursuant to permanent authority contained in the Department 
Acriculture Appropriation Act, 1952. The budget estimate for 1953 conte 
ated financing this activity, to the extent of $600,600, from such assessments i1 
e same manner as contemplated by congressional act 
nm. Considerable oppogition has been expressed by the industry to this method 
financing because of the inequalities involved, and the House Committee or 
\ppropriations has indicated that the Department should not resort to the 
ssessment procedure in 1953. Consequently, the direct appropriation will have 
he increased, or an inadequate number of inspectors will be available to handle 
he workload.” 
The intent of Congress appears to be clear that the proviso was designed in 
der to permit packers to request additional inspection on a reimbursable basis 
vhere they wished to follow this procedure. It seems equally clear that Con 
ress never intended to authorize the Meat Inspection Division to assess costs 
gainst the meatpacking industry without its consent. 
Congress many times has recognized that Federal meat inspection is an im 
ortant public service. not unlike our public health service or our police and 
re protection. It has heen recognized that as such Federal meat inspection 
hould be paid for out of public funds. This heing so, there is no sound reason 
1 keeping in the law a provision which has been distorted in meaning and used 
‘or purposes never intended. It is the strong recommendation of the American 
Meat Institute that the proviso be repealed thereby reestablishing the principle 
f full payment for Federal meat inspection from public funds. 


ion on the 1952 appropria 


Senator Youne. I have a letter from the Society of American 
Florists regarding horticultural specialties in the 1954 budget. The 
communication will be made a part of the record. 

(The communication referred to follows :) 


Soctrty or AMERICAN FLORISTS AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS, 
Chicago, Ill... Way 11, 1953 
To: The Senate Committee on Appropriations Subcommittee for Agriculture 
Subject : Horticultural specialties in the 1954 budget. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT H,. ROLAND, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
FLORISTS 


The Society represents, through direct affiliation, 82 associations of florists at 
the local, State, regional, and national levels. Its offices are in Chicago. By 
vote of its last annual meeting the society approved the purposes of this state 
ment. 

When some of the most competent scientists in their field have to spend a 
substantial part of their time on such labors as wheeling soil, planting, water- 
ing, ete., there is an obvious waste of good talent and good money. That is the 
present situation in the research work at Beltsville on the horticultural spec- 
ialties—florist crops, nursery crops, bulbs, flower seeds. 

The greenhouses and laboratory facilities there are not equaled anywhere in 
the world for study of our crops. The present top level scientists in genetics, 
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pathology, physiology, and entomology who have worked together as a team are 
most competent and are very familiar with commercial practices and conditions 

Much of their time is squandered on menial tasks because the appropriation 
isn’t enough to provide an adequate junior staff and greenhouse helpers. It is to 
their credit that they do the necessary work so that important research projects 
may be performed 

Asking this committee to increase an appropriation for research is not incon 
sistent with lowering the cost of government. On the contrary, money appr: 
priated for research is an investment and the history of 75 years of research in 
igriculture demonstrates that investments in research pay back a tremendous 
return. 

In spite of this record and in spite of the stated objective of the Congress in 
the Research and Marketing Act “to assure agriculture a position in research 
equal to that of industry” there is a vast gap between the current investment 
in agricultural research and in industrial research. 

There is also a great discrepancy between the Federal appropriation for all 
agricultural research and the share of it that is allocated for the horticultural 
specialties. 

Che special census of this group, the report of which was released last Decem 
ber. shows the farm value of those crops to be about $400 million. This is 
approximately 2 percent of the farm value of all agricultural crops. 

Following through on that relationship we find that the 1953 budget has 
$56,500,000 for research in the USDA (including payments to State experiment 
stations). A 2-percent share of that would be a little over $1 million but the 
item in that same budget for our crops is only $271,550—about one-fourth of 
what a 2-percent share would be. 

There is no intent here to say that you should allocate the research appropri 
ation on such a basis. We would be the first te say that a million dollars could 
not be spent efficiently or effectively. However, before recommending a definite 
amount, I want to mention some of the serious losses which research can be 
expected to overcome. 

The greenhouse-rose crop, which has a farm value of over $30 million, is 
being seriously attacked by a new form of mildew which does not react to 
previous effective control measures. The losses a year ago were from 10 to 
15 percent and they are increasing this season, 

The gladiolus flower crop, valued at about $15 million and a substantial part 
of which is in the Southeastern States, is hit hard from time to time during the 
season by botritis and curvularia. Losses on some plantings may be almost 
total and the overall crop loss is estimated to be at least 25 percent. 

Carnations, a $20 million crop, are now affected generally by a virus disease 
which has been spreading for the past few years. Scientists have stated that 
about 30 percent of all earnation plants are now diseased and there is a subse- 
quent loss of about 20 percent in the crop of flowers. 

Orchid flowers which have a crop value of more than $8 million, have been 
relatively free of trouble since the USDA helped clear un the orchid beetle 20 
years ago. For the past 2 years, at various times and in various parts of the 
country, flowers have been developing with the substance and appearance of 
tissue paper. Losses of more than 50 percent are common during such periods. 

There are others such as the fast-increasing chrysanthemum crop; the general 
group of crops called pot plants which aggregate more than $40 million: and 
the various bulb crops which must be considered twice because they are grown 
to be sold as bulbs and a large portion of them are later grown for cut flowers 
All these crops have troubles that need constant research but in the interest of 
brevity I will omit details at this time. 

In view of all the circumstances set forth we earnestly urge you to appropriate 
a total of $500,000 for research in the horticultural specialties in the USDA 
Of this amount we recommend that $450,000 be used for research in plant 
diseases and insects, plant breeding, and plant culture. The remaining $50,000 
we want used in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for research in market- 
ing and transportation as well as for crop estimating and reporting. 

This latter request is made specifically because the recently completed special 
census provides, for the first time in the history of our industry, a set of bench 
marks from which studies in other phases of economics should proceed without 
delay. Expediency seems to demand that full advantage be taken now of this 
opportunity for continuity. 

This request for $500,000 is more than justified as an investment because it 
will be repaid to the Government many times multiplied. To take just one of 
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prospects aS an example, when the preventive is found for the mildew on 


ses it will bring an increased income of more than $3 million to the rose 


wwers. Taxes will bring about half of that amount to the United States 
lreasury—a handsome profit from only 1 item of a $500,000 investment on a 
re thing. 


ScHooLt-LUNCH PROGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF HARVEY K. ALLEN, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION AND THE NEW 
YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION; JOSEPH B. MEEGAN, EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY, BACK OF THE YARDS NEIGHBORHOOD COUN- 
CIL, CHICAGO, ILL.; MRS. ADA STOUGH, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
PARENTS’ COMMITTEE; AND MISS VIRGINIA NEEL, DIVISION OF 
RURAL SERVICE, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Youna. Mr. Harvey K. Allen, representing the American 
School Food Service Association and the New York City Board of 
Education ? 

ac Auten. Yes, sir. There are others who will speak on the same 
subject, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to defer to the ladies. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Srovuen. Senator Young, I am Ada Barnett Stough, executive 
director of the American Parents’ Committee, which is a nonprofit, 
child welfare committee working for more and better schools and for 
adequate health and social welfare services for the Nation’s children. 
We have been interested and very strong supporters of this program. 
This year we are distressed that the ‘re is a recommended reduction in 
the recommendation of the Department of Agriculture for the school- 

inch program. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I can probably waste less time for you and 
myself if I read the prepared statement that I have and then perhaps 
if there are questions later, after the rest of us have finished, I might 
be able to answer some of them. 

We thought the greatest contribution which the American Parents’ 
Committee could make to your deliberations would be to do what we 
did last year—visit some schools and observe the lunch program in 
operation, and correspond with a sampling of States to learn di- 
rectly some of their problems. I believe I have a significant amount 
of information to share with you. Before I go into the details, how- 
ever, I would like to make a few general statements and conclusions 
vhich I believe the facts will support. 

First, I would like to summarize what seems to me to have been hap- 
pening since I appeared before you last year. 

It seems obvious from the information I have gathered that in many 
parts of the country, lunchrooms would have been shut down if the 
amount of high grade, usable surplus foods had not been much greater 
that it was in the previous year. 


CURRENT APPROPRIATION 


The 1953 appropriation of $83,367,491 was substantially what it 
had been for the 2 pervious years. The program, on the other hand, 
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has continued to grow so ines the money you appropriated has be: 
spread even thinner than it was before. In 1947, you remember, the 
program was based on a dhe ebm reimbursement to each school of 
9 cents for each lunch served. By the end of 1952, that average |, 
gone down to 5.5 cents. The Department of Agriculture predicts t} 
this vear it will reach a new low of 4.9 cents. That is a national av 
age, we must remember. In some States the reimbursement rat: 
now running as low as 3.6 cents, less than the cost of a glass of milk 
Because of the lower reimbursement rate per lunch, many schools 

have had to raise the price of a lunch beyond the reach of the majority 
of parents. This means that in those areas there are fewer childr 
in each school buying lunch but the cost of operating doesn’t go dow 
in proportion to the reduction in the number of lunches served, 


REVISED ESTIMATES 


Secondly, I would like to say what I think is likely to happen if 
the Congress should cut the school-lunch appropriation to the $75 
million recommended in the revised budget. 

If this cut is made, it would reduce the national average reimburse 
ment per lunch to about 3.6 cents. This is, of course, still the na 
tional average we are talking about; in some States it would go fat 
below that. I believe that in many areas such a reduction would kill 
off the national school-lunch program. Suppose we ake a hypothet 
cal school in States like Missouri, Washington, or Kentucky, for 
example, where last year the average reimbursement per lunch ran 
as low as 314 or 4 cents. If the Federal appropriation is cut further 
in 1954, their reimbursement per lunch is likely to drop as low as 
114 or 2 cents. According to some of the statements which I shall 
read to you, schools with rates that low would have to close their 
lunch-room doors. 

Senator Young. Would you mind an interruption / 

Mrs. Stoucn. No, go right ahead. 

Senator Youne. Do you think that cut would be offset by the in 
creased amount of food that Secretary Benson believes will be made 
available ? 

Mrs. Srouen. I think it is a very nebulous and uncertain floor on 
which to build a school-lunch program. I think Colonel Allen is 
prepared especially to cover that. As I understand, the Department 
of Agriculture has said itself in public hearings that they are not 
sure that surplus foods will be that high and if so, will they be the 
kind of foods that you can.use for school lunch programs, 

Senator Youn. That is a question. 


SURPLUS FOODS 


Mrs. Stoven. That is what I was going to develop in the next 
paragraph here. 


I understand that one of the reasons given for a cut in appropria- 
tions is that more surplus foods may be forthcoming this next year. 
Suppose the hypothetical school I have mentioned were to receive an 
unusual amount of surplus food. If it is to serve a balanced meal 
(which is one of the standards of the whole lunch program), then 
that school must have a certain amount of money on which it can 
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cle pend to buy from its merchant the bread, butter, and vegetables to 
erve With the surplus food. If the entire amount is to come from 
the children, then the price of lunch must again be raised. The 
nanager of the lunchroom doesn’t know what foods she will be getting 

when. One month it may be a lot of dried beans, another month 
eanut butter or tomato paste, perhaps on certain weeks she may have 

frozen turkey or a ham to perk up the menu. But she cannot serve 
children these surplus foods alone, there is an irreductible minimum 

cash she must be able to count on to balance her menus and keep 
open the kitchen where the surplus foods are to be prepared and 
served. 

I said to my son the other day, “What shall I say to the committee?” 
He said, “Tell them we are getting a lot of dried beans.” 

[ fear that if the funds are further reduced, schools which do keep 
operating will have to price the lunches out of the reach of the ma 
jority of the children. On the basis of information I have gathered 
I am firmly convinced that if you want to keep the school lunc 2 pro 
gram going, and want it to fulfill the two purposes for which it was 
set up, Congress will have to appropriate at least $85 aiiona (By 
that I mean $85 million in cash and foods purchased under section 6 
of the act.) If you want the program to expand, to serve more chil 
dren, particularly the lower income group, if you want it to furnish 
a better outlet for surplus commodities, then I think you should raise 
the appropriation to $120 or $130 million. 


COMMUNICATIONS EXCERPI 


Now, I would like to share with you a little of the information | 
have received from various States. 


California.—James M. Hemphill, Supervisor. At the beginning of the present 
school year it Was necessary to reduce the rates of reimbursement to 3.6 cents 
per type A lunch in order to spread available funds over increasing sehool en 
rollments. As a result many districts have increased lunch charges to 30 cents 
in elementary schools and to 35 cents in secondary schools * * * Indications 
are that participation has been reduced by approximately 25 percent in those 
districts which have thus increased the charges to children. 


Mr. Hemphill says: 


approximately 7 percent of all lunches served are to children classified as char 
ity cases. However, the fact that 80 percent of our school children are not 
receiving a type A lunch indicates that there are many parents who are not 
in need of charity, in fact do not want charity, but yet just cannot afford to 
pay 25 cents to 35 cents per lunch, particularly if there may be several children 
in the family. Various studies have indicated that 20 cents is the most which 
can be charged for the type A lunch if participation is to exceed 50 percent of 
the attendance. I do not see how one can justify the use of tax funds for any 
program which benetits only a small minority. For this reason I suggest that 
either the Federal Government provide sufficient school-lunch funds to permit 
local programs to operate with a maximum charge of 20 cents per type A lunch, 
or require State governments and local school districts to match the Federal 
funds by the amount necessary to maintain such a maximum charge 
During the 6 years the program has been in operation, we have seen a r¢ 

markable growth in understanding on the part of school administrators, teach 
ers, and parents regarding the value of a good school lunch program. Prac- 
tically all of the new schools include multi-use rooms with kitchen facilities, 
and we note an increasing emphasis being placed on high nutritional standards 
for school lunches, nutrition education in the classroom, and the operation of 
school lunch programs as an integrated part of the total curriculum. How 
ever, in order to extend the values of a good school lunch program to a majority 
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of our school children instead of a minority, it is necessary to provide adequate 
inancing in order to bring the lunch charge within the reach of far more parents 

feel we have reached a critical point in the development of the national 
school-lunch program, and that a more satisfactory method of financing it must 
be developed if we are not to lose many of the gains which have been achieved 
through so much effort over the years. 








Mr. Chairman, I have excerpts from many other letters, but I will 
not bother to read them because I am sure the other witnesses will 
develop some of these points. 

Senator Youne. They will be made a part of the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 









VW ISCONSIN, 





Gordon W. Gunderson, supervisor: Reimbursement rate now 





cents 
“* * * a further reduction in the rate of reimbursement would probably mean 
disaster to the lunch program in Wisconsin. If commodity donations would 
increase, the shock would be partially absorbed but I feel we do need a reimburse- 
ment program to give substantial basis for the schools to continue their opera- 
ons. Merely relying on commodity donations is not enough since there is no 
guaranty that there will be anything available.” 
Plainville, Mass—Roland Wolcott, principal: (State appropriation—9 
reimbursement rate). He serves a 20-cent lunch. 
* * * the financial significance of the 9-cent reimbursement is readily ap 
Without this help we would be unable to operate our program at this 
ow cost to the pupils. Increasing the cost more than 5 cents would reduce the 
nuinber of pupils participating.” 
irizona.—Mary B. Price, director: 4-cent reimbursement. 
“We foresee a further cut in the per meal reimbursement next year if the 
Federal reimbursement remains the same because our participation 









cents 





parent 








is increasing 
so rapidly. We feel that a sizable reduction in per meal reimbursement coupled 
with a decrease in commodities available will eventually cause many schools to 
go off the national school-lunch program * * *,” 
Vississippi.—W. S. Griffin, supervisor: Reil 
“Many 







ubursement rate now 8 cents 
of our schools have had to increase meal prices and many more would 
have had to, had it not been for the quantity and quality of donated foods which 

e received * * *. Our school people tell us that their programs have been 
saved by the donated foods received.’ 






Wissouri Karl M. Langkop, director: Reimbursement rate now 4 cents 

Mr. Langkop says “the quantity of food served has been reduced to the minimum 
required and free lunches limited to the most needy children.” The selectior 
and quantity of the donated foods this year has meant the difference between 
continued operation and discontinuing the program in many, many schools. 
The great difficulty in this phase of the school-lunch program, however, lies in 
the fact that we have no assurance that the large volume of Government-donated 
commodities will be available during future years.” Recent policy statements 
by the new Secretary of Agriculture would indicate that price-support activities 
will be reduced. This action has caused great concern among our more than 
2,200 schools * * *,” 


South Carolina.—W. H. Garrison, supervisor: Reimbursement rate now 6 
cents. 



















‘In most sections of the State the cost of lunches has increased to such an 
extent as to prevent participation by many of the children who need the food.” 


RESPONSIBILITY 






Senator Youne. Miss Neel? 
Miss Neet. Mr. Chairman, I am Virginia P. Neel, and I represent 
the Department of Rural Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and specifically the Division of County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents, representing the 3,400 county and rural-area superin- 
tendents upon whom rests the responsibility for administration of 
schools for about half the children of the Nation who live in the rural 
areas and small communities. 
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We appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing here this 
morning. We do not bring the facts and figures which are presented 
by our friends here, partic us arly by Colonel Allen, but we would like 
to underwrite this testimony here of these folks who do bring those 
facts and figures with our concern as educators for the program. 

This concern stems from the overall platform of the National 
Education Association, of which we as the rural educators are a part 
which proclaims: 


Every child, regardless of race, belief, economic status, residence, or physical 
handicap, should have the opportunity for fullest development in mental, moral, 
social, and physical health * * * 

As a means to this end, the association advocates: 

Health services that will strengthen the effectiveness of individuals as citi 
wens. The schools should fight the evils of malnutrition, nervous tension, physi 
cal ailments, and lack of physical comforts by securing adequate food, clothing 
ind medical care through coordinated efforts of local, State, and Federal agencies 
for children who are in need. 


NEED FOR PROGRAM 


We in the Department of Rural Education and its Division of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents speak in connection with 
the school-lunch program specifically for the disadvantaged in rural 
areas and small communities—rural farm and nonfarm—who are in 
need of the school-lunch program to help them overcome the adverse 
health conditions in which they live. 

I quote from an article, The Disadvantaged by Howard A. Dawson, 
Director of the Division of Rural Service of the National Education 


Association in the January 1953 journal of the association: 


In 1945 there were more than 1.4 million farms yielding a gross farm income 
of less than $600; about 900,000 yielding less than $400; and over 450,000 


» 


yielding less than $250. On these farms approximately 6.3 million men, women, 
and children lived, including at least 2 million children of school age whose 
lives were disadvantaged because of their families’ low purchasing power. 

Many rural nonfarm communities have an undue share of disadvantaged 
people. Over half the Nation’s workers engaged in mining, lumbering, and fur- 
niture, lumber products, and cotton-textile industries live in rural area * * * 
living conditions, housing, and health services and standards are, with a few 
exceptions, exceedingly low. 


NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The disadvantaged in rural areas are the entire Nation’s respon- 
sibility for there is no part of the Nation where they do not exist. It 
would follow that these disadvantaged, particul: arly of school ages 
in rural areas, are the responsibility ‘of the entire Nation. Since the 
Nation continues to produce a million or more illiterates each year 
and several million more persons who are ill-educated and woefully 
underschooled; and a large proportion of these persons are in the 
rural areas—farm and nonfarm, we should like to point out that the 
school-lunch program has been a major factor in promoting : attend- 
ance at school and in preventing absenteeism. Let all of us be warned 
that if the school-lunch program were cut, school attendance would 
immediately be affected adversely. 

Furthermore, unless it is continued and even expanded, we shall 
be greatly handicapped in getting into school the millions of children 
who are not attending today. Compulsory school-attendance laws 
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exist, yes, but enforcing compulsory school-attendance laws in rela 
tion to children hungry, undernourished, and sick from malnutr 
tion is something else again. Related to poor diet are poor teeth a1 
all the other accompanying physical disabilities which prevent edu 
cation of children. We doubt that anything in the United Stat 
been as important with respect to school attendance as has tl! 
program of school lunches for needy children. 

We therefore, Mr. Chairman, urge upon you the need for sufficient 
appropriations to carry this program out to its maximum effectiveness 

Thank you very much. 


SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Auten. I am Harvey K. Allen, director of the school-luncl 
program for the New York City Board of Education and the legisla 
tive chairman of the American School Food Service Association 
This statement is made on behalf of the American School Food Service 
Association, an organization of 4,000 school people who are directly 
engaged in the operation of school-lunch programs in all the States 

All of us who are enous for planning and carrying on the 
day-to-day activities involved in providing attractive and nutritious 
low-cost lunches to schoolehil coe in rural and urban areas through 
out the country are in a very good position to understand and to ap- 
preciate the invaluable assistance which your committee has con 
sistently rendered the States in their efforts to achieve the objectives 
of the National School Lunch Act. 

Senator Younae. I might say that Senator Russell, who has served 
us chairman of this subcommittee for most of the past 20 vears, is par 
ticularly sold on this program. In fact, he was the sponsor of the bill 
that authorized the school-lunch program in the first instance. 

Mr. Auten. Our comment, Senator Young, includes the other mem 
bers of the committee. We do appreciate the leadership which Sena- 
tors Russell and Ellender have exercised in the past, and we are 
grateful to all of you. 

We are also in a very good position, we believe, to provide your 
committee with the type of firsthand information on which we are 
sure it pre fers to base its conclusion as to the amount of Federal 
assistance that should be appropriated for the school-lunch program, 
and the form in which that assistance should be provided. 

Others have presented, or will present, convincing evidence of the 
importance of the school-lunch program to the chile lren of the Nation, 
and of the need for an amount of Federal aid at least as large as that 
provided this year. I shall, therefore, confine my testimony to the 
form that aid must take, if impairment of the school-lunch program 
is to be avoided. 

Senator YouNG. There is a great demand from the people to lower 
budgets and to make possible tax reduction. It is a problem to know 
just where to cut. I think all of the Members of the Senate feel very 
kindly to this program. What will happen to the budget I do not 
know, but if you people here t: ilked to the whole Senate, I know you 
would be in a good position. You are presenting some really effective 
testimony. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, this, to my knowledge, is the first time 
that any statement has been made that the primary purpose of the 
revision is to reduce Federal expenditures. 

The statements that have been made and which are apparently 
rt flected by a large number of the Members of Cor oress, are that the 
reasons for reconunending revision are because of the excess nature of 
surplus commodities being so great that reduction can be made without 
njury to the school-lunch program. That is the impression which, 
from our communications with many Members of the Congress, has 
been given to them. 

[ say, again, that yours is the first statement that has been made 
that the primary purpose might be to effect reductions in Federal 
expenditures. 

Senator Youns. If more food can be made available, it is not a 
certainty. I think you are doing a pretty good job of pointing out 
why you still have to have a cash amount appropriated. If the amount 
appropriated is very small, it will be difficult to provide lunches. 

1 know that if the argument against a reduction can be overcome, 
the appropriations can be increased. 

Sut, if the Members of the Congress are convinced that the extra 
food will be made available to offset the reduction, the cut will prob- 
ably stay. 

QUESTION OF DONATED COMMODITIES 


a Auten. That, frankly, is the very real panties with which we 
» faced today. ‘The majority of the Congress, I believe, who are 
cal Sy mpathetic to the objectives of the school lunch program, who 
are aware of its values and who wish to support it, have been led to 
believe that it would be possible to make this reduction in the school 
lunch appropriation because the Secretary of Agriculture apparently 
estimates that the purchases of surplus commodities will be higher 
next year than they have been this year. 

They will then be casting their vote not for the purpose of effecting 
savings in Federal expenditures, but with what apparently has been 
an assurance that in so doing the school lunch program would sustain 

io injury. Itisthat particular point to which I would like to address 
myself at this time with regard to the proposal which has been made, 
Mr. Chairman. 

We believe that the testimony of responsible official and public wit- 
nesses before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, and before this committee, does not support the proposition that 
the effect of the cut in cash assistance will be offset by the increased 
value of donated commodities. 

There are a number of important reasons why such a proposition 
has not and cannot be supported. First, unless the Government al- 
ready owns suflicient quantities of a given commodity, as may be the 
case with butter, it cannot give adequate assurance that the value of 
donated commodities will be greater next year than this year. 

As your committee well knows, there are a host of variables oper- 
ating to affect the supply and market price of each farm commodity, 
the combined effect of which no one can gage or predict with any real 
degree of accuracy. 
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I am sure the committee also recognizes that the kinds and quantities 
of surplus commodities that may become available during the next 
school year are largely a matter of conjecture. 


GOVERN MENT PURCHASES 


Second, even it is presumed that the level of Government purchases 
may be higher next year than this, there is no way of ascertaining in 
advance whether the level of sur plus commodity donations (approxi 
mately $50 million this year) will be increased by an amount that will 
yield the schools savings equivalent in value to the loss of cash 
assistance. 

An increase of $8.3 million in Government purchases of surplus com 
modities would not represent equivalent value to the schools, since our 
present low-cost school menus do not, for example, use the more ex 
pensive cuts of beef which the Department of Agriculture must in 
clude in its purchases of beef. 

Nor does butter represent the same value to most schools as the price 
paid for it by the Government, but rather only the value of the oleo 
margarine it replaces. Again, there are many surplus commodities 
that the schools do not normally purchase and cannot use except as 
additions to the regular lunch, and therefore represent no possible 
savings. 

Third, if, by chance, donations of usable surplus commodities do 
increase sufficiently to afford the schools a possible net saving equiva 
lent to the $8.3 million loss in cash assistance, a question of basic 
policy arises as to whether it is permissible for the schools to reduce 
their total purchases of agricultural commodities through normal 
market channels by that amount, in order to realize actual savings in 
their food budgets. 

To date, surplus commodities have been used to improve the quality 
of the meal, and not to effect savings in food expenditures. Unlike 
cash assistance which requires : additional local expenditures for food. 
surplus commodity donations do not stimulate such additional food 
purchases through normal market channels. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FEDERAL REIMBURSEMENT 


In order to be eligible to receive the average 4 cent Federal cash 
reimbursement for a type A lunch, schools must spend at least three 
times as much more for food to meet the minimum nutritional require- 
ments of that lunch. Thus, when the substitution of surplus commodi- 
ties for cash assistance is proposed, the question necessarily arises as 
to whether such action is not inconsistent with the principles of the 
basic legislation under which the purchase of surplus commodities is 
authorized and under which the Secretary of Agriculture is required 
to determine that such purchases will result in the increased domestic 
consumption of agricultural commodities. 

Fourth, even if usable surplus commodity donations do increase 
sufficiently to make possible a net saving of $8.3 million, and if the 
Congress does permit such savings actu: lly to be realized by explicitly 
authorizing the schools to make offsetting reductions in their total 
food purchases, there remains the problem of apportioning equitably 
among the States the Federal aid thus offered in substitution for cash 
assistance. 
















XT 
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PROVISIONS OF ACT 







Under the provisions of the National School Lunch Act, the Con- 
gress requires that the school lunch appropriation be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of an equalization formula which con- 
siders the relative number of school-age children and the relative per 
capita income in the State. 

In this way, States with the largest numbers of children and the 
least resources for meeting their needs receive proportionately more 
Federal cash assistance per child than do the wealthier States. To 
attempt to apportion surplus commodities on a similar basis would 
present a well-nigh insurmountable problem; yet, failure to do so 
would result in a less equitable distribution of Federal aid than is 
presently provided. 

Finally, there are a number of serious limitations inherent in the 
distribution of surplus commodities, which make the difference be 
tween surplus commodities in addition to cash assistance and surplus 
commodities in substitution for cash assistance critical. These prac- 
tical problems were discussed in some detail before the House A ppro- 
priations Subcommittee on Agriculture, so I shall not take your time 
to repeat testimony that is already available in the record of those 


hearings. 
































rs OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 
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There are, however, two additional points I would like to make: 

(1) A reduction in the school lunch appropriation for next year 
will result in the greatest losses of cash assistance per child among 
those States least able to meet the needs of their children; and 

(2) Since the increase in the number of children in the program has 
already reduced the amount of Federal aid from the school lunch 
appropriation from $13.46 per child in 1947 to $8.34 per child this year, 
and since further increases in the numbers of children are expected 
next year, an appropriation equal to that provided this year will still 
result in a further reduction in Federal aid per child next year. What- 
ever surplus commodities may become available next year will there- 
fore make up only a part of the loss in Federal aid per child that has 
already been sustained. 

For these reasons, then, we urge the c penn e to reject as untenable 
the proposition that the cut can safely be made, and to recommend 
instead that a school lunch appropriation at least equal to that re- 
ceived this year be provided for 1954. 

With regard to these surplus commodities, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know what estimates of the kinds and quantities of surplus ee 
ities _ be available to the school lunch program next year have 
already been made to your committee to the Department of aa. 
culture. But since this is a matter of opinion, I would like, if I may, 
to offer our opinion. 

I have an estimate which was prepared in March, and nothing has 
occurred since that time which would appear to change our opinion, 
as to what is likely to happen next vear. I can submit this for the 
record or I can take a moment to read it. 

Senator Youne. Will you submit it for the record, please ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 
SuMMARY OF Scnoor LuNCH DaTa 


School enrollments are growing 

The number of children enrolled in elementary and high schools throughout 
the Nation has increased from 26.7 million in 1947 to well over 30 million in 1952 
and by 19% it is expected that there will be 35 million children enrolled in schoo) 
This increase in school enrollment, together with the construction of additiona 
school feeding facilities results in increased demands for school lunches. 
Participation is increasing 

The number of children participating in the program and the number of meals 
served has increased sharply since 1947 and is still increasing. This year nearly 
10 million children are participating in the program, compared with 6 million in 
1947, and a total of approximately 1.6 billion lunches will be consumed, compared 
with 911 million in 1947, 


Operating costs are up 

Based upon changes in the Consumer Price Index, if is estimated that the cost 
of serving school lunches has increased over 36 percent since 1947, when the 
index stood at 189.5, compared with 190, this year. 
Federal assistance per child is already down 

With the Federal school lunch appropriation remaining constant since 1947 
and with the number of children in the program rapidly increasing, the amount 
of Federal aid per child is sharply reduced. In 1947, in only seven States was 
the reimbursement rate for a type-A meal less than the authorized maximum of 
9% cents and the average for the country was 8.7 cents. By 1952, however, 44 
States were unable to reimburse schools at the authorized maximum rate, and the 
average rate had dropped to 5.5 cents. This year it is down to 4 cents. 
The States are doing their share 

The States are more than meeting their responsibility under the terms of the 
National School Lunch Act. State and local aid, exclusive of parents’ payments 
has increased from 5.6 cents per meal in 1947 to 8.2 cents. Parents’ payments 
have increased from 15.1 cents per meal in 1947 to 20.1 cents this year. 
More Federal aid is needed, not less 

A school lunch appropriation of $83,365,000 for 1954 would provide an average 
reimbursement rate of approximately 4 cents, or less than the cost of a half 
pint of milk. The minimum Federal reimbursement per meal necessary to re- 
store the level of combined Federal, State, and local aid to that of 1947 is 6.1 
cents per meal. Yet, the proposed reduction in Federal aid to $75 million would 
provide little more than half this amount, or 3.6 cents per meal, in 1954. 


ILLINOIS PARTICIPATION 


Senator Youne. Do you have any figures on the increased number 
of school children during the past 5 years? 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. And also on the increased participation of the 
schools in this program ? 

Mr. Mercan. There will be other testimony on that. 

Mr. Auten. Normally, the Department of Agriculture presents a 
considerable amount of detailed tabulations. If it has not done so, 
it will do so, 

Mr. Merean. I have it for the national picture only. 

Mr. Auten. That will be one phase of it. 

Mr. Mrercan. My name is Joseph Meegan, executive secretary of 
the Back of the Yards Council, a community organization located in 
the back of the stockyards, an area familiar to those of you who visited 
= scene of the national political conventions conducted in Chicago 
ast summer. 
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| have been authorized to appear before this committee 
spokesman for the superintende nt of public instruction of the State 
[llinois, Mr. Vernon L. Nicke ll, and the sponsors and COSpo ynsors of 
e school-lunch program « ‘conducted in over 3,500 schools r present 
o more than 514,000 children participating in the State of Illinois. 
“Atte iched to the last page of my ee is a list of lunch program 
sponsors and cosponsors of pub lic and paroc hial reer who attended 
a meeting 1n our State capitol on Atcncay. M: Ly , for the p rpose oi 
discussing the proposed I ‘eder: il cut and itse ffec ss in the future of the 
school-lunch program administered by the Government and the State. 
lamp leased to report that the recommendations to Congress approved 
at our statewide conference in Springfield have the sanction and ay 
probation of our distinguished Governor, the Honorable William 
Stratton. 
My appearance before this committee is not a new experience. In 
the spring of 1942, I appeared before the Senate subcommittee to 
30 Federal financial aid for the program when surplus foods were 
10 longer available. In 1943, before the Senate Subcommittee on Ap 
propriations, Senator Brooks charged me with the responsibility ol 
en listing State aid for the program. 















TO SECURE STATE FUNDS 





EFFORT 





At that time he said, “You can’t expect to come back here for Fed 
eral aid if you don’t secure funds in your capital, Springfield.” In 
less than 10 de ays, before the close of the State assemb ly, the Back of 
the Yards Council embarked on a campaign to secure State funds. 
On June 30, the last day of the fiscal year, an appropriation of $1, 
500,000 was passed for the biennium. This proved conclusively to 
Senator Brooks and membe rs of the Appropriations Committee that 
the Back of the Yards Council was sincerely trying to avoid bureau 
cracy and regimentation. 





STATE APPROPRIATION 





[I wish to report that the appropri iation for the school lunch program 
for the current school year in I]linois has increased from $750,000 in 
1943 to over $2 million. This increase of over 166 percent is indicative 
of the desire of the Governor, the members of the State legislative 
assembly, and the superintendent of public instruction to contribute 
a fair and equitable share for the conduct and operation of this worth 
while program. 

At this point I wish to digress and prove that while State aid has 
increased, Federal aid has decreased. As of the 1946 fiscal year, there 
were 1,614 schools participating in the program. 


PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


That is in the State of Illinois. 

In 1952, there were more than 3,357 schools participating, an in- 
crease of more than 100 percent. I would like to call your attention 
to the fact that 844 schools are located in the e ity of Chie ago and 2.513 
are located in the rest of Cook County and downstate. Seventy-five 
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percent are out of the city and downstate so you see we are not arguing 
only for the big city. 

From these figures, you can readily see that the school lunch program 
expanded very r apidly in Illinois. Our State governing body recog 
nized the expansion and appropriated more and more funds to keep 
abreast—even ahead—of the expansion. 

In the meantime, has the Federal Government been increasing its 
appropriation to meet this doubled cost? The answer is “No.” Ag 
a matter of fact, the Congress has not only failed to increase the ap 
propriation but, on the basis of participation, the actual Federal ay 
propriation for each meal has been cut in half. 


TOTAL COST 


It stands to reason the Federal ap propriation is the same, yet there 
are now twice as many children in the program. Let us look at the 
exact cost: 


In the face of a reduction amounting to over 55 percent, another 
10-percent reduction is being suggested by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Such a reduction at this time will virtually mean ruin to a program 
which by its popularity has increased to a point where over 10 million 
children from 57,000 schools are enjoying its benefits. 

The superintendent of public instruction, Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, 
who conducted this program first under a Republican administration, 
then under a Democratic administration, and now under the leader 
ship of Governor Stratton, wants it made known to you that Illinois 
has assumed more than its obligations. 

He is of the belief that if the Federal Government goes through 
with the proposed reduction, the State will not and cannot absorb 
the $250,000 deficit. If the 10-percent increase in participation in 
Lilinois continues in the next few years as it has in the past 5 years, 
then Federal aid, if it is not increased, will automatically decrease 
10 percent a year as it has in the past on the basis of partic ipation. 

Each of the local administrators present at the statewide confe1 
ence stated that at present they were taxing from 92 to 98 percent of 
their legal rights. It would be impossible to impose added taxes for 
an additional burden. Over 700 parochial schools in the State now 
participating in the program admitted that their lunch programs 
would most likely be discontinued because they have no taxing rights 
and children couldn’t absorb additional costs and still pay tuition. 


NEED FOR PROGRAM 


The closing arguments of the Back of the Yards Council have to do 
with the need for the program. There are some 9 million children 
in this land of plenty suffering from the national disease, malnutri- 
tion. That is why children’s bones aren’t straight and their teeth are 
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giving them trouble. In America we have over 25 million children 
and we spent $83,500,000 an a school-lunch program. A little over 
$3 a year can hardly make a blue-ribbon child. 

Malnutrition is responsible for poor teeth, anemia, scurvy, beriberi, 
rickets, bad posture, bad eyesight, rheumatic fever, tuberculosis, and 
other ailments. Is it not true that children can assimilate learning 
much better on a full stomach than on a poorly fed one? 

We spent millions of dollars to improve the bones, growth, and 
beauty of our livestock and the land they feed on, but we plow under 
our best crop—our children. If a child doesn’t like milk, he doesn’t 
drink it. But our farmers don’t take a balanced diet for hogs so 
lightly. The farmer knows it takes calcium to make good meat and 
bones on a hog. 

The quality of our children is most important. And why, in this 
democracy where every child’s right to a free education is taken for 
granted, is it not taken for granted that he has a right to a well 
nourished body ¢ 

Does it surprise | you that 2 out of every 5 young men called up for 
the draft in World War II were re jec ted for causes traceable to mal- 
nutrition? Did you know that in Hagestown, Md.—the one com- 
munity where such records were kept—during the last war, 70 percent 
of the boys with a bad nutritional history were IV—F’s? We think 
of Europe and when we do we think of starving children, but we 

should think of ourselves—smugly letting slip through our fingers 
barely $ $3 a year per child to spend on the Federal school lunch pro 
eram. ‘The Nation’s livestock is better cared for than our No. 1 re- 
source—boys and girls. 

For 70 years a feeding program to improve United States livestock 
has been backed by Government appropriations. But not until 1943 
was there a Federal appropriation for the school lunches. Let us ask 
ourselves the question, Have our children half a hog’s chance ¢ 

It is our fervent hope and prayer that the Members of Congress wil 
take into consideration all of the reasons stated herein when they co1 
sider the proposed cut in the school lunch program. 

It is well to remember that surplus commodities are not staple; that 
in the event of an emergency like World War II they will be discon 
tinued and apropriated funds will run out quickly. 

Public administrators at the Springfield statewide conference 
agreed that the school lunch program is an integral part of the educa- 
tional system. All of us recognize that strong bodies and sound minds 
are synonymous and make for a better America. School lunches are 
a cheap investment. 

It is our sincere belief that those in charge of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and especially our distinguished President, Dwight D. Eisen 
hower, are not aware of the history of the school lunch program. 

National leaders who advocate economy, and we agree with them 
in many respects, if they knew the history and benefits of the school 
lunch program, would not sacrifice the health of our children in a pro- 
gram that everyone can proudly proclaim is not only essential but en 
tirely free of politics since its inception. 
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(The following information was supplied :) 


ScHoot LuNCH Sunsipy MEETING, May 4, 1953, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public instrvction, Springfield, Tl. 

F. O. Washam, director of lunchrooms, board o1 education, 228 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, III. 

Miss G. McKugo, Archdiocese of Chicago School Board, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Ruel Hall, county superintendent of schools, Kankakee County, Kankakee, Il. 

Joseph B. Meegan, executive secretary, Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council, 
4600 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 9, M1. 

Mr. Renner, lunchroom manager, school district No. 88, 25th Avenue and Oak 
Street, Bellwood, Il. 

Miss Lucy Mormile, director of cafeterias, Rockford public schools, Rockford, II! 

Arthur Lundahl, director, business affairs, Rockford public schools, Rockford, Tl 

Alex Jardine, superintendent, Moline public schools, 1619 11th Avenue, Moline, Il! 

Russell Emery, county superintendent of schools, Williamson County, Marion, [1], 

Floyd Smith, principal, Flora Township High School, Flora, IIL. 

John H. Harris, assistant superintendent, Peoria public schools, Peoria, TL. 

John H. Abl, assistant business manager, Rock Island Board of Education, Rock 
Island, Il 

Harold A. Wolfe, State director of school lunch program, Springfield, ILL. 

J. B. Johnson, superintendent, Alton public schools, Alton, Ill. 

Miss Jane Henry, cafeteria director, Alton public schools, Alton, Il. 

Forest L. De Weese, assistant superintendent, Taylorville public schools, Taylor 
ville, Ill. 

Adam Priepot, county superintendent of schools, Adams County, Quincy, IL. 

John H. Springman, superintendent, Glenview public schools, Glenview, Ill 

Miss Connie Thelen, Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council, 4600 South Ash- 
land Avenue, Chicago 9, Tl. 

Miss Gretchen Ganschinietz, director of cafeterias, East St. Louis public schools, 
East St. Louis, Il. 

Karl H. Hanson, superintendent, Rock Island public schools, Rock Island, DL. 

J. E. Bohn, superintendent, Springfield public schools, Springfield, Ill. 

Miss Rita Devlin, cafeteria manager, Springfield public schools, Springfield, 011 

Sister Pauletta, cafeteria manager, Little Flower School, Springfield, Il. 

Sister Marguerite, cafeteria manager, Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, Ill 


Senator Youna. Does that complete your testimony ? 

Mr. Mrraan. Yes, sir. 

Miss Neeu. Yes, it does. Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Thank you for appearing here today. 

I would like to submit for the record the statement by Mrs. Edith 
Fisher, a member of the Washington, D. C., Committee on Legislation 
She wanted to appear here but found it impossible and asked that 
the statement be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS STATEMENT IN Support oF 
ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ScHoOoL LUNCH PROGRAM SUBMITTED FOR 
Mrs. CuLirrorp N. JENKINS, LEGISLATION CHAIRMAN, BY Mrs. EDirH FISHER, 
MEMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C., COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Aprit 29, 1953 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with its nearly 8 
million memberships, is organized for the welfare of children. It is vitally con- 
cerned with the health and welfare of children and youth. It believes that all 
ehildren are our children. In their behalf, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers appeals to you today and urges that you give very careful con- 
sideration to the 1954 appropriations for the school lunch program. 

We believe that healthy children are the Nation’s greatest assets. We know 
that adequate food is essential to child health. Statistics show that many 
children have little food for breakfast on which to start the school day; that 
some children would have less for lunch were it not for the school lunch 
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program. Any teacher will admit that a well nourished child is more alert than 
one Who is undernourished. Badly nourished children hold back the progress of 
the group, require extra time of teachers, often must repeat grades and are 
misfits in the classroom. This is expensive economy if we must spend tomor- 
row, on illness and on doctors, many times the price of a lunch 

During the past school year, more than 7 million children were transported 
to and from school. In other words nearly 32 percent of the children attend 
ing school cannot go home for lunch, making some type of lunch at school 
mandatory. This means that large numbers of children are leaving home early 
in the morning and returning late in the afternoon. Their chances for good 
health are enhanced by a nutritious lunch at school. 

it is true that a nutritionally adequate lunch can be packed at home and car 
ried to school. However, experience bears out the fact that a packed lunch that 
meets the nutritional needs of the child is more costly than the amount paid by 
the parents for the child’s lunch prepared at school, even when taxes are in 

uded. A conservative estimate made by people experienced in work with chil 
dren indicates that one-third of the children in America are undernourished 
As long as this is true, we can ill afford to curtail the school lunch program 

The proposed reduction in the 1954 appropriations for the school lunch pro 
gram will cut approximately 1 month’s reimbursement nationwide. In some 
schools these expenditures can be absorbed by local groups; in others the school 
lunch will discontinue a month early. Many schools will absorb the loss through 
increased charges to children. Experience indicates that increased charges 
children result in a decrease in participation on the part of the children fron 
low income groups. In some sections of the country administrators testify that 
the school meal is the only complete meal of the day for children enrolled from 
low-income families. At the other end of the income scale children with pam 
pered appetites have the opportunity of learning to eat essential foods. Children 
will accept nutritious foods at school, often refused at home, because they are 
eating with other children. This is but another proof of the learning experience 
of the school lunch program. 

Increasing school enrollments together with the construction of additional 
school feeding facilities result in more children participating in the lunch pro 
gram. Increased participation in this important health program justifies addi- 
tional funds for operation rather than a reduction in the appropriation. We 
would point out that even if the earlier proposed figure of $83,500,000 should 
obtain, it would represent a reduced program anyway because of the increase 
in school population. 

Members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers are among t 
who want the Federal budget to be balanced. Our members are insistent, I am 
sure, that waste and extravagance must go. However, they are not among the 
group who believe that the best way out is to cut across the board. Our plea 
is that you will fully retain those programs that are important to the health, 
welfare, and security of the Nation. We honestly believe that the school lunch 
program is such a program. As parents and as teachers we appeal to you now 
to remember again that “all children are our children.” 


Se 


Scnoot-Luncn PrRoGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of pre- 
senting my testimony in regard to the school-lunch appropriation for 
1954. Under consideration by this committee is a budget revision, 
proposed by the Director of the Budget with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, which reduces the original budget estimate 
of $83 million to $75 million. The justification advanced by the pro- 
ponents of the reduction is that the school-lunch program, the value of 
which they readily acknowledge, will not suffer as a result of the cut, 
because they expect that donations of surplus commodities to the 
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schools may be greater next year than they have been during the cur 
rent year, and that these increased quantities of surplus commodities 
would therefore offset the loss of cash assistance. 

The testimony, both of official as well as responsible public witnesses 
however, does not support this premise. On the contrary, all the testi 
mony has served only to demonstrate that the amount of surplus con 
modities that will be available to the school lunch program next year is 
actually a matter of conjecture, Under the circumstances, I feel that 
must urge my colleagues in Congress to restore the act, and to provide 
the funds necessary to maintain a program that has simply demon 
strated its importance to the health and well-being of many millions of 
the Nation’s children, to the farmers who products these children ary 
consuming in increased quantities each year, and to the many businesses 
that process and market the products of our farms and fishing 
industries. 

Such surplus commodities as may become available during the next 
year will make up only a part of the loss in Federal aid per child 
which the States have already sustained as a result of the steady ex 
pansion of the program to meet the needs of increasing numbers of 
school children each year. 


INADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


Since there will be further increases in the number of children to be 
served next year an appropriation of $83 million will still result in a 
further reduction in Federal aid per child next year. It is the mini 
mum appropr iation that the Congress can make without causing seri 


ous impairment in the school lunch program. 

[ am sure that your committee will agree that this program has been 
a model of Federal, State, and local community cooperation. The need 
for the continuance of the program at its present level is as obvious as 
the necessity for keeping the school children of the Nation healthy 

Clearly the proposed cut cannot be justified on the grounds that 
Federal assistance to the school-lunch program is less necessary now 
than in the past years of its existence. Nor can it be argued that the 
States and local communities have not contributed proportionately to 
the program. Indeed, of the $415 million provided for the program 
in 1959 from all sources, Federal, State, and local, the Federal Govern 
ment supplied only about $95 million. This compares most favorably, 
I believe, with any other Federal-State program. 

The fact that the school-lunch program has been administered effi 
ciently is, I believe, evident in the fact that while at the start of the 
present program in 1947 the average expenditure of Federal money 
per meal per child amounted close to the allowable maximum of 9 cents. 
In 1953 this average expenditure is estimated at 4 cents per meal. 
When the 30-percent increase in the cost of serving mears during these 
years is considered, this reduction in the amount of Federal funds 
required in the greatly expanded program is ample proof of the eco- 
nomical manner in which the Federal school-lunch program has been 
opel rated. 
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POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF PROPOSED CUT 


I have been informed by persons closely familiar with the school- 
lunch program that the cut proposed by the Budget Director would 
ee mean (1) an increase of the ¢ cost of a standardly nutri- 

ional meal to the participating child and (2) a reduction in the num- 
ber of needy children who could receive free lunches. These results 
would occur, I am informed, regardless of an increase this year of 
urplus commodities. In my own State of Massachusetts, for example, 
he proposed cut would mean a reduction of some $200,000 in the lunch 
program in which 1,905 schools and nearly 600,000 children partici 
pated in 1952. It is extremely doubtful whether the State government 

which contributed over S600, (x 10 last year could m: ake up the resulting 
defie it. Obviously, the burden would be shifted, in the form of in- 
creased prices, to the participating children. 

While I am most sympathetic to all reasonable attempts to effect 
economy in Government by eliminating wasteful Government spend- 
ng, as I am sure are most of my colleagues in the Congress, I do feel 
that attempts to make general across-the-board cuts in funds in such 
a vital area as this lunch program are ill advised. 

I, therefore, respectfully urge, Mr. Chairman, that the proposed cut 
in the school lunch program be fully restored. 

Senator Youna. I will insert at this point in the record a letter 
received by Senator Hayden regarding the school-lunch program. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

MESIVTA AND YESHIVA TORAS EMES 
Brooklyn 19, N. Y., April 22, 1958 
The SENATE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Senator Carl Hayden.) 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: It has come to our attention that the Appropriations 
Committee is considering making a cut in the budget for lunch subsidies 

To our institution, where we serve more than 400 underprivileged children, 
would mean that we would be forced to close this service. The need for a lunch 
program in our community is most important, for the nutrition and growth 
these youngsters, who consider their lunch the main meal of the day. 

I hope that you will reconsider and will take positive action to increase t 
lunch subsidies so that we can give them even better food instead of 
any appropriations for this most worthy program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam ROSENGARTEN, 
President 


i 


Senator Young. I will also insert in the record a letter received by 
Senator Morse regarding this item. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


PORTLAND 1, OreEG., April 6, 1953. 
The Hon. WAYNE Moksr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The 230 members of our Collins View School PTA are 
deeply concerned about the proposed cut in the school lunch program 

While we are appreciative of any Government surplus foods, we would urge 
1 or 2 changes to make their use more effective. For instance, this year our 
school cafeteria has received turkey and ham 4 times. This has been delivered 
without previous notice, which disrupts economical planning. In an area where 
apples have been ailowed to rot on the ground, we are obliged to pay $3.00 a box 


82882—53——_64 
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on the school lunch program In view of the notorious butter surplus, we are 
hopeful that some of it can be channeled into school cafeterias. 

We will be grateful for any information which you may be able to give 
about the ramifications of the school lunch curtailment, and any influence y 
may exert in getting more surplus foods into school-lunch programs 

Sincerely yours, 
Doris F. KUCHENTHAL, 
Mrs. Paige KUCHENTHAL, 
Secretary, Collins View School PTA 


Senator Younes. I will insert at this point in the record a letter re 
ceived by Senator Frear regarding this item. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


WILMINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Wilmington, Del., April 16, 1953 
The Hon. J. ALLAN FREAR, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR FREAR: Word has been received from Ethel B. Emmert 
Delaware State supervisor of school lunch, that a recommendation has beer 
made by the Federal Budget Director that the appropriation for school lunct 
for the next vear be reduced to $75 million Mrs. Emmert states that such 
reduction will mean that Federal funds will be available for only 6 months 
operation. 

As you probably know, the cafeterias of the schools in Delaware are operate 
almost entirely on a self-supporting basis With the increasing cost of fo 
and wages, we have had to raise the price of lunches to a point where many 
children find it impossible to patronize the cafeterias. Particularly is this the 
case in those families where 3, 4 or 5 children must secure their luncheons 
school. As you can well appreciate, many of the parents of our poorer childret 
are employed and so cannot provide a midday meal for the youngsters 

Notwithstanding our feeling that the Federal Government must reduce ex 
penses and must cease providing services which are really a part of each State's 
responsibility, the fact remains that both through cash payments and throug! 
commodities, the children of our schools benefit tremendously. You should know 
also that the State of Delaware makes no contribution to the school lunch pr 
gram. All assistance comes from the Federal Government. In contrast, Nev 
York State guarantees a subsidy of 9 cents per meal which is sufficient to enab 
the schools in that State to maintain a lower price per meal than we can. Nothing 
is contributed by the Wilmington Board of Education except some subsidy 
top supervision, power and light, and telephone. 

In view of all of this, may I urge that you do what you can to protest the 
cut in the appropriation. The amount set up for school lunches is a small one 
and it would seem that cuts elsewhere could be more fully justified. 

Thank you for such help as you are able to give. 

Sincerely yours, 


1 


Warp I. Mrier, 
Superintendent of Schools 


Senator Youn«a. I have received a letter and statement from Mr 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, National Council of Chief Stat: 
School Officers, which will be made a part of the record at this point 

(The communication referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE ScHoon OFFICERS, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 5, 1953 
Hon. Mituron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YounG: The members of this council, who are the State com 
missioners and superintendents responsible for education in the 48 States and 
territories and island dependencies, are vitally interested in the hearings pres 
ently being conducted on appropriations for the national school-lunch program 

This letter is to request that the enclosed statement presenting their views be 
included in the printed hearings 

Sincerely yours, 
EpearR Futter, Eaecutive Secretary 

Enclosure 
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STATEMENT TO SENATE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRIC! URE ON THI 
1954 FEDERAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE NATIONAL ScHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


By) Dr. Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement is on behalf of 
the State superintendents and commissioners of education throughout the coun 
try and the chief school officers of the territories and island dependencies 
They are the responsible State and Territorial administrators of the national 
school-lunch program. 

The national school-lunch program is one of the most effective grant-in-aid 
activities of the Federal Government. Originally conceived during depression 
years as a way to dispose of agricultural! surpluses, it has become primarily a 
program for improving both the health and education of millions of children. 
In the opinion of educators and parents, Mr. Chairman, the great contributions 
of the school-lunch program to the health and education of these millions of 
children are the principal reasons for having it. When it incidentally provides 
an outlet for surplus agricultural commodities it also contributes to the solu- 
tion of problems of agricultural marketing. 

We ask that the Congress appropriate $83,500,000 for the national school 
lunch program for the fiscal year 1954. This request is based on recent expres 
sions of most of the chief State school officers in response to our direct inquiries 
rheir range of opinions is as follows 

(1) Favor $75,000,000, in cooperation with a general economy drive in the 
federal Government, 21% percent (2) Favor $83,500,000, 54 percent (3) 


Favor $100,000,000, in order to maintain approximately the present small Fed 
eral contribution for each lunch in a rapidly expanding school-lunch program 
“414 percent. 

During the past few years the share paid by the Federal Government toward 
each school lunch bas declined 50 percent. There will be a further decline of 
the Federal share even if $83,500,000 is appropriated for 1954, because a larger 
number of lunches will be served in 1954. In view of all the circumstances, the 
chief State school officers believe that, in spite of the declining contribution 
per school lunch that it would provide, $83,500,000 can be justified The con- 
sensus is that the need for economy in Government may well eliminate con 
sideration of the $100,000,000 really needed, but that it does not justify the 
small Federal saving that can be made by reducing the appropriation below 
$83,500,000. It is poor economy to take pennies from children when larger 
amounts can be saved in numerous places in the huge Federal budget with less 
damaging effects on the people. 

It is a privilege to be able to express these opinions on behalf of the responsible 
State and Territorial administrators of the national school-lunch program, Mr 
Chairman, and I want to express both their appreciation and mine for the 
opportunity to do so. 

Thank you. 


Senator Youna. Are there any witnesses here who have a problem 
of catching a train or a plane? 

If there are such witnesses, we will hear them now. 

Would you gentlemen please come forward ? 
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ForEsT SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION, VALDOSTA, GA.; D. H. KATZ, 
RETIRED ARKANSAS LUMBERMAN AND STAVE MANUFACTURER, 
HARRISON, ARK.; HERMAN E, BAGGENSTOSS, EDITOR, GRUNDY 
COUNTY HERALD, TRACY CITY, TENN., FORMER CHAIRMAN, 
TENNESSEE CONSERVATION COMMISSION; WESLEY SENTELL, 
CHIEF FORESTER FOR THE SOUTHERN ADVANCE BAG & PAPER 
CO., INC., MEMBER, LOUISIANA FORESTRY COMMISSION, HODGE, 
LA.; MILTON CRAFT, CHAPMAN-DEWEY LUMBER C0., MEMPHIS, 
TENN. 


NATIONAL FOREST DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Myers. We are appearing in behalf of the Forest Service. Mr. 
Whitfield was unable to be here. I was to appear with him. 

Senator Young. And that is on forest service 

Mr. Myers. Forestry, the forestry items in the appropriation. 

Senator Youne. Will you gentleman please sit down and proceed 
in whatever order you deem best? 

Do you have prepared statements? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. We all have prepared statements. 

My name is J. Walter Myers, Jr. I am executive secretary of the 
Forest Farmers Association Cooperative of Valdosta,Ga. The others 
with me, and myself, wish to speak for that organization in support of 
various forestry items included in the Department of Agriculture 
proposed budget for the fiscal year 1954. 

In speaking for the budget, Mr. Chairman, we are speaking for the 
budget as revised by the new administration. 


SCOPE OF ORGANIZATION 


As general information, the Forest Farmers Association Coopera 
tive is a voluntary, nonprofit organization of timberland owners rep- 
resenting approximately 4,000 persons owning over 20 million acres 
of forest lands in 15 Southern States. The purpose of the Forest 
Farmers Association Cooperative is to foster free enterprise in for- 
estry and full development of Southern forests. 

We are also interested in the national forest deve ‘lopment, as well. 
Representatives of our organization have, at various times, appe: ared 
before this subcommittee, and we appreciate the opportunity to be 
heard again. 

Several weeks ago, I had the privilege of presenting testimony be 
fore the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations. As 
has been the policy of our organization for the past several years, 
the Forest Farmers Association did not seek to secure additional funds 
or increases to the budget as outlined. 

We do believe, however, that certain items most particularly those 
concerning forest research, the forest survey, and cooperative forest 
fire control are of primary importance, and should certainly be main- 
tained at the same level as last year. 
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I think our interest is manifested by the fact that we have repre- 
sentatives here from Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Georgia. 

As yet we do not know what recommendations, if any, the House 
subcommittee may have submitted regarding these forestry items. 

Therefore, anything we will say, will just be with relation to the 
revised budget as we last saw it. , 

I believe that this revised budget as it was originally presented 
to the House subcommittee would provide adequate funds to maintain 
the level of last year, particularly with cooperative assistance which 
the United States Forest Service is receiving from the States, and 
private landowners and industry. a 

Incidentally, these cooperative funds made available by the States 
and private industry and owners have financed much of the expansion 
and stepped-up activity in forestry activities, not only in the South 
but all over the Nation. During the fiscal year 1952, the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station of the United States Forest Service with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La., alone, received cooperative assist- 
ance valued by its figures at $350,000 from outside sources. From 
the information I have, other stations are receiving similar coopera- 
tive support. 

In other words, the local people are chipping in that money for 
projects that they are interested in. 

Senator Younes. Is there increased participation in recent years? 

Mr. Myers. On the figure? 

Senator Youne. Has the local participation increased in recent 
years ¢ 

Mr. MYeErs. Yes, sIr, it, has. It has been responsible for most of 
the increased activity because the Federal appropriations for the last 
2 years, to my knowledge, have remained virtually the same. There 
has been a vast increase in the forestry work that is going on in the 
South. That money has come from the States, from private industry, 
from private landowners, and so forth. 

Senator Youne. That is a good thing, because it indicates local 
interest. Wherever there is considerable local interest, it is more 
desirable for Congress to appropriate funds for any purpose. If there 
is not local interest, and no local funds are provided at all, I some- 
times wonder if it is advisable for Congress to continue certain appro- 
priations. 

FORESTRY SURVEY 


Mr. Myers. Frankly, going further into that cooperative business, 
on a countrywide basis the forest survey, which inventories our timber, 
and which is very essential to private industry and to the landowners, 
for the fiscal year 1953 their funds were supplemented by States and 
private industry and landowners, to the equivalent of $480,000, or 
59 percent of the Federal appropriations. 

Much of this cooperative support was for the purpose of intensify- 
ing the forest survey to meet increasing State and local needs for the 
type of information that such a survey provides. 

As a matter of fact industry and the expansion in the whole coun- 
try has been based to a great extent, in the forest industry, upon this 
survey. It is an inventory of our forests and it is very essential. No 
one agency outside of the Federal Government, could assemble the 
information. 
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On cooperative fire control as provided by the Clark-McNary A 
the Southern States and private agencies and individuals are suppk 
menting Federal appropriations to an even greater extent. An offi 
cial spokesman for the Association of State Foresters, reported last 
year, speaking for the whole country and not just the South, that the 
States are carrying a load equivalent to 72 percent of the bill for 
forest-fire protection, while the Federal Government is paying th: 
equ iivalent of on ly 23 percent. 

I emph asize these points bec: ause the Vv indice: ate what the loc al State 
governments and private owners are doing to support these important 
activities 

We feel this is as it should be, but it is indeed noteworthy and grat 
fying, since it indicates a realization of the necessity for these activ 
ties by the lo al organizations and groups. 

There is one factor, however, that I would like to point out in su 
an arrangement. This participation in cooperative activities by man 
private individuals and non-Federal organizations, is stimulated by 
the study and participation by the Federal Government. 

The cooperation by outside agencies is voluntary and, therefore, foi 
that reason, lacks in continuity at times. 

One organization might sell its lands and the previous year they 
might make available one of their foresters to assist the forest survey 
They might sell their lands and, through certain arrangements, tl 
help that they have given 1 vear might not be available the next year 


NEED FOR CONTINUED FEDERAL AID 


The Forest Farmers Association believes herein lies the need for 
continuing Federal appropriations. These Federal ap propri: tions 
provide a hard core of permanence which is vital to the continuatior 
of the very vital and important activities. It is inconceivable that fo1 
one reason or another, despite the need for these essential activities 1 
research investigation and fire control, that they might wane in popu 
lar appeal with a consequent drop in cooperative financial assistance 

Forest research, investigation, and fire control are of such a nature 
that they must be maintained with a strong continuity of purpose ot 
almost all of the value and investment are lost. 

In economizing, we cannot, as I have heard the remarks very vividly 
put, overlook or cut out fighting every third forest fire. It is a situa 
tion that is there, and it has to be met. 

We do think we could do that, conceivably—it is not impossible- 
but the loss that would be incurred would be probably more thar 
the expenditure for forest-fire control. I believe this point is some 
what apparent. 

Voluntary participation is fine provided it is coordinated, too, and 
made effective with the overall program. For that reason, speaking 
for our association, I urge that for the sake of our timberland, land 
owners, and industries, and our Nation’s economy as a whole, that 
every consideration be given to maintain a Federal appropriation 
for these essential forestry activities at their present levels as pro 
vided in the budget. Through their cooperative participation the 
various non-Federal groups are carrying more and more of their share 
of the load—that, I think, was your question a while ago, Senator 
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it it is still imperative, I think, that the Federal Government main- 
in its support, if the continuity of purpose is to be maintained. 


GENERAL FORESTRY ASSISTANCI 


There is one other smaller item that 1 would like to speak in sup- 
port of. That is the item of “General forestry assistance. 

It is a relatively small item, financially. For the fiscal year 
this item received $154,700. A cut of $25,000 is proposed under this 
tem for the fiscal year 1954 which would reduce it to $129,700. 

(s I understand it, these funds make possible the work carried on 

highly trained technicians, who have done much to make available 
\dviee, assistance and counsel to landowners seeking to set up perma- 
ent operations and go into tree farming on an eXtensive and inten- 


1953, 


zive basis. 

Results from these general forestry assistance expenditures have 
been outst: unding, conside ring the amount of money involved in appro- 
priations—$154,700. Frankly, our association feels that it would 
be a serious mistake to cut this appropriat ion, and we recommend that 
it be left the same as in the fiscal year 1953. 

In conclusion, the budget as initially revised seems to our associa- 
tion to provide fairly for forestry items under present circumstances. 
We do not advocate any major increases over the fiscal year 1953, but 
we would like to go on record as being strongly opposed to any reduc- 
tions, since the Forest Farmers Association feels this is really a 
minimum budget. 

The budget will have to be supplemented by local effort if the pro- 
cram is to be expanded, and we feel that it will. 

I might add here that probably a good case might be made for an 
increase in appropriations. We in the South feel like we want the 
local groups to do their part, wherever possible, and make the money 
available for any extras they want or even any expansion. 

As it stands, this budget. will have to be, and rightly so supple- 
mented by non-Federal cooperative funds, in ane for these impor- 
tant forestry activities to receive the attention most local communi- 
ties, organizations, and individuals believe necessary. 

We strongly urge the committee to help keep the hard core of 
Federal support which, in our opinion, is so necessary, by endorsing 
the forestry items at the revised budget level, as originally prese inted 
to the House of Representatives. The only exception is the General 
I orestry Assistance item, which we would like to see restored. 

| appreciate the committee’s time and the op portunity to present 
this statement for the Forest Farmers Association Cooperative 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator YouncG. Who is the next witness / 


ARKANSAS PROBLEM 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Katz, who is a retired Jumberman and stave manu- 
facturer, from Harrison, Ark., would like to speak next, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YouneG. Do you all want to read your statement, or do you 
want to wer them into the record ? 

Mr. Karz. I do not think it is necessary. I would like to file the 
paper. I would like to make a few remarks. 
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Senator Youne. That will be all right. You may file i 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


My name is David H. Katz, Harrison, Ark. Before I had to stop working son 
few years ago, I made staves, flitches, and other wood products cut from t 
hills in Arkansas. My job was to buy timber, have it cut, sawn, and loaded fi 
shipment. Most of the time I was either on a horse or on foot, and that is hoy 
I learned, the hard way, the lesson which has brought me here today. 

We in Arkansas are very dependent on our woods for work. We have some 
good farms in the valleys, but mostly away from these the land is too rough or 
rocky for anything but timber, and cash income for many small ranchers comes 
from cutting logs, working around sawmills, or in wood-manufacturing plants 
such as flooring mills and furniture factories. There is Some work in mining 
some ores, and quarrying stone, but mostly our land is timberland. From wha 
I have seen and know about the land and the people here, I believe that harvest 
ing timber and manufacture of wood products is bound to be most important t: 
the future of this territory. 

The lesson that I learned slowly by myself, and which I wish could be passed 
on to everyone having the interest of this region at heart, is that our land is 
fertile for tree growth, and that we can keep growing trees to support our indus 
tries. I stayed close to trees many years, and I have had many times the exper 
ence of seeing areas with trees ready for cutting the second and third times 
which my company had cut over the first time. It is not easy for people to se¢ 
this, especially our small farmers and ranchers. Since most of our timberland 
are in small ownerships, it is very important to our economy to show these land 
owners that trees can be growing just like any other crop except that it takes 
longer, but is in the long run equally remunerative. It is necessary for us 
learn how to handle our woodlands so that we know what to grow, how to mak 
it grow faster, and how to make what we have go farther. We are not interested 
in theories. What is needed more than anything else are optical lessons wher: 
farmers can see for themselves what can be done and what cannot be done ir 
tree planting and timber management. 

Only within the last few years has anything been started at all. Several year 
ago some money was given to the Southern Forest Experiment Station of the 
United States Forest Service to put in its Central Ozarks Branch Station in Har 
rison, Ark., and work has been started on developing experimental forests whet 
such optical lessons can be given to all timberland owners. I have attended 
most of the meetings that have been conducted, and know how enthusiastic the 
people were who visited. It was the first time for most of them to see an 
realize how timber growing could increase their farm income and value, or how 
they could plan to care for their woods for their children. 

Since I saw these experimental forests, I have taken much interest in what 
has been done by the station here. I am satisfied that a good job is being done 
but it is clear to me that they are trying to do a job with one mule which need 
iany mules, because this station, with our university in Fayetteville, is all 
there is for the education of thousands of small timberland owners, owning mi 
lions of acres of timberland. 

What I know about timber growing is not of a theoretical nature. I know 
from experience that we have many different conditions of tree growth, which 
could be studied profitably if we could enlarge our station. 

There should be established several experimental areas to go with what there 
is. One is needed in the cedar country so farmers there could learn how to get 
income from land which is not suitable for anything else. Another unit is needed 
in our mountain pinelands where farmers, not knowing better, are wasting timber 
growth by cutting small pines for posts. 

I have no reason to know personally just how much money is being spent, but 
I understand that the present allotment is about $25,000 yearly. Knowing wha 
is being done, and what there is to do, I am convinced that this should be 
increased to a minimum of $75,000 annually to work effectively. I have per 
sonally contributed from my own funds and have made some collections 
funds from owners of small wood industries in order to defray expenses the 
station here could not absorb, to conduct meetings participated in by farm agents 
of seven counties and interested forest and farm owners. We had printed thou 
sands of circulars which were distributed to the landowners and farmers i! 
this territory I am convinced this activity can be enlarged on a more sys 
tematic basis, if we can show what we are doing. At present we are handicapped 
and limited to a relatively small area on account of very limited finances. Espe 
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cially a cedar and pine experiment demonstration in our region is very mucl 
needed and will impress the farmers very much as a source of a relatively quick 
return on their investment. While I realize this sounds like big money, when one 
realizes how much there is at stake in the future development of our region 
it is by comparison a small investment, and I hope you will react favorably 
toward our plea. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Karz. I am somewhat handicapped today to really present our 
case in a proper light. I was drafted at the last minute to come here 
to Washington and talk to you, Senator, and to the committee. 

Senator Youne. I think you will do all right. 

Mr. Karz. We have a problem, a twofold problem, in Arkansas. 
The southern problem is somewhat similar to what Mr. Myers pre- 
sented. In the Northwest, we have a problem that is somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

We have an extension problem for scientific research. Our labor- 
atory consists mainly of small farmers and small landowners. To 
them a theoretical outline does not seem to take the proper recog- 
nition, and the best or the only way that the country and the State 
at large will benefit by that is by an optical lesson. 

I have seen that so often in our line and other lines of business. 
The farmer is more susceptible to an optical lesson than to any theor- 
etical lesson. 

Senator Youne. I would make that observation myself. I ama 
farmer myself and I can always understand it better if I see it. 

Mr. Katz. I have been in that line for almost 50 years. I can look 
back and see that while we have progressed, the fundamental reasons 
are still the same. Our scientific research there has been handicapped 
especially by lack of funds. I have taken the money myself, or, rather, 
have taken it upon myself to collect the money, funds to finance small 
meetings in each of the territories of southern counties, for the farm 
agents and their friends and people that were interested in that 
project. 

I have contributed some, myself, and I have spent quite a little time 
on it. 

I admit my time is not very valuable now because I do not have any 
business. I have no figures or any data to supply to substantiate my 
story here, but if I am not mistaken all we have received for the 
central Ozarks experimental work was $25,000. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars would be a minimum that we really 
should have or use. That not only means that the work benefits 
our immediate territory, but it applies to the entire region of the na 
tional forests, as well as the southern portions, to diversify and make 
the people acquainted with the most profitable raising of certain 
kinds of timber in certain territories and under certain conditions. 

That is what we are after. 

If we can maintain our institution there, and we should like to do so, 
it would be necessary to have additional funds to really make it 
effective. I have collected money in $5 and $10 bills from small 
industries, landowners, and, sir, the interest that I have seen in those 
groups, to me, was amazing. 

It depends now on whether it can be carried along and made larger 
in order to make it more effective. 
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Chat is about all, I think, I can present to you today. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. It was very good. Who is 
the next witness? 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Baggenstoss is another small landowner. He has 
a prepared statement. 

He isa former chairman of the Tennessee Conservation Commissio1 
and he is editor of a small weekly newspaper in Tracy City, Tenn 


PROBLEM IN TENNESSEE 


Mr. Baccensross. Iam Herman Baggenstoss of Tracy City, Tenn.. 
a tree farmer, editor of the Grundy County Herald, former chairmat 
of the Tennessee Conservation Commission, and director of the Forest 
Farmers Association. 

[ speak as an individual, one of several who are attempting to apply 
geod, sound business practices on heretofore near worthless, cut clean, 
burned-over, and neglected timberlands of the South Cumberland 
Plateau in Tennessee. 

My tract in 1952 comprised of 6,600 acres of which 2,000 have bee: 
sold to Bowater Southern Paper Co., our first large pulp and pape 
mill now being constructed in the area. 

Frankly the problems confronting such an enterprise in Tennessee 
are formidable. To enumerate a few: I am operating in an area 
which is 85 percent wild, unfenced land on which the local mountair 
people have exercised the privileges of early pioneers—hunting whe 
_ ey please, cutting what they need or wish, even to the extent of 

iarketing some of the produc ts, burning away the wilderness for 
score of unfounded reasons in the belief that forest fires are beneficial 
and exercising the privilege of open range (now outlawed but con 
tinual battle is being waged for repeal) ; to protect my lands requires 
intense care on the owners’ part and therefore I am active in all 
phases of conservation locally—statewide, regional, and nationally. 

However, for the purpose of this interview, I will deal with the 
local problems only and try to show their connection with the great 
and good work being done under the Federal-State cooperative funds 
for forest-fire protection, forest research, and forest survey. 

To bring my first forest tract of 2,000 acres to a good and productive 
stage, it was necessary to convert my neighboring mountaineers from 
habitual destroyers to at least neutral factors. This was done through 
a continuous personal contact beginning in 1936 and continuing until 
the present day. 

However, this was not enough; for all people using the area from 
afar had to be converted. To reach them, I used several methods 
weekly news re ps ases through my paper, sponsoring Tennessee’s only 
forest festival at Traev City. showing conservation films in the out 
villages and wine with all civic groups, permitting all reasonable 
public use of my lands, and even encouraging this use. These are all 
preventative measures. 


MATCHING FUNDS FOR CONSERVATION 
The actual fighting of fire is another story. I was able, after a 


3-year battle, to convince the Grundy County court to levy a tax on my 
lands and other forest lands to provide a county matching fund, this 
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fund to be matched with the State and Federal funds, and would per- 
mit Grundy County to receive full protection offered by the State's 
forest division. Of these matching funds under the Clark-McNary 
(ct, section 2, there was provided in the 1952-53 budget $164,115; 
fennessee appropriated $528,112; cooperating counties such as my 
own put up $75,800; cooperating landowners put up $4,727; other 
receipts were $697; and the TVA put up $8,062. 

It is Interesting to note that private funds and cou ty runads, 
out the benefit of State appropriations, equaled 50 percent of 
Federal funds expended, proving that local interest is there. 

Incidentally the Tennessee Forest Festival brings conservation to 

e county and every peckerwood sawmill in the cow ty at a great 
ost locally. 

lo strengthen the State and Federal effort, and the efforts of the 

re-fighting crews, | have fought alongside with State crews with 


‘ 
\ 


Lit 


rews of mV OWD). 
MANAGEMENT PLAN 


With my limited knowledge of forestry, a work plan of cutting 
und planting was devised. However, i hen | reti rned from World 
War Ba. | decided that the WaXMMUn) vain could only be had from a 
inanagement plan designed by competent foresters and therefore I 
ipplied for assistance from the State forest division hel 
such a management plan. 

This was done through the assistance of the Federal, foresters, 
saintly TVA and Tennessee foresters. This plan calls for improve 
ment cutting and stepped up planting and again I find the small 
tree farmer depending on Federal State cooperative funds from the 
Cooperative Forest Management Act. 

1 plant from 5,000 to 50,000 trees per year depending on financial 
condition. [It costs money to plant. From an Unipr ive stand 
of scrub timber to a eood producing forest, it is a great undertaking 
vith many pitfalls. However, to accomplish this SS in BO 
years Is \ ictory to be proud of. 

In 1952, ] again indirectly benefited from i cooperative Fede ul 
State project, that being the forest survey to which Tennessee con- 
tributes services in personnel. 

A larger paper and pulp conipany deeided ler essee had the raw 
material needed and a reasonable and dependable forest fire protec 
Lion svstem, SO they invested in a Sd0 million plant and pro eeded to 
buy 100,000 acres including my own 2.000 acre tract. 


FIRE LOSS 


This deal was in process in 1952, when the 1952 fire disaster struck 
South Cumberland Plateau area. Tennessee lost 114 million 
acres; Herman Baggenstoss lost 1,000 acres or one-half of the tract. 
Would the company go through with the deal was a big question. 
Thank goodness they did, making possible for at least one tree 
farmer to show a profit. However, the 1,000 acre loss is still there 
ind represents an ever-present reminder. 
‘Tennessee is how only protecting one half of its forest lands and 
that only on a minimum basis as the disastrous season in 1952 proved, 
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Praying for rain and hoping that this disaster will not be repeated 
is not enough. Generations of educational work is still ahead of all 
conservation work. Forest finance for the forester and tree farmers 
is still in the distant future in Tennessee. 

Greater and greater effort on all fronts is imperative. When fire 
begins, good forestry ends. Gentlemen, I beg you to recommend 
“holding the line” on appropriat ions on these great and good Federal 
state cooperative forestry programs. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, sir. That was a very good statement 
I wish to commend you for the outstanding work you have done i: 
the field of conservation. 

Mr. Baacenstoss. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Sentell wishes to make a few brief remarks 
Louisiana, sir. 

LOUISIANA FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Mr. SenreLn. My name is ae Sentell. I am chief forester fon 
the Southern Advance Bag Paper Co., Inc., Hodge, La. My jol 
is to manage the 150,000 acres ‘of t timberland belonging to this company 
to produce the maximum amount of wood products. I have recently 
been appointed by Gov. Robert F. Kennon to serve as a member of 
the seven-man board known as the Louisiana Forestry Commissio1 
which determines the forest policies and directs the forest activities 
of our State. 

Also, I am a member of the Louisiana Forestry Association, which 

large and active group of farmers, forest-land owners, and busi 
ness and professional men who are vitally interested in building up 
and properly utilizing the forest resources of Louisiana. And last, 
but not least, I am a small timberland owner in my own right. 

Much of Louisiana is best adapted to the production of forest crops 
Over half the State, about 16 million acres, is potentially productive 
forest land. The great stands of virgin timber have been cut. but the 
second-growth stands of today support one of Louisiana’s largest in 
dustries; this industry employs over 55,000 persons with an annual 
payroll of over $100 million. However, gentlemen, this indus 
try can double and triple production and income if we are able to put 
our — ntly poorly managed lands back into full timber production 
You can see that this goal is very important, not only to Louisiana 
but to our Nation as well. 

We are greatly concerned that Louisiana is producing only a small 
part of the timber that it might. Each year landowners are spending 
millions of dollars to plant trees on open lands and to improve the 
existing stands on their forest holdings. 

During the past 10 years, forestry has come a long way, mainly 
because timber growing has become financially attractive. Private 
industry has reached the point where many of them are attempting to 
do an intensive job of forest management. In many cases every acre 
is being analyzed to determine the best method of putting it back in 
production. 

Ten years ago the forest experiment station had information 
which it was urging practicing foresters to use. Today we are right 
on their heels. Each time they drop a bit of new information it is 
grasped and put to work. 
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FOREST RESEARCH 


Forestry, like the other sciences, must have a continuing program 
of research. In fact, as we intensify forest management, the more 
problems we have and the more research should be done. We heartily 
igree with foresters throughout the country that forest research is of 
such a nature that it requires s special technicians, such as plant physi- 
logists and forest statisticians, which are not « rdinarily available, to 

necerns like mine or in industrial forestry organizations. 

Therefore, we feel that forest rese aqhe can be best conducted by the 
Federal forest experiment stations set up specifically for that purpose. 
They have the basic organization, the trained technicians, and the 
records of past work necessary to do the job. 

The Southern Forest Experiment Station has one branch 
Louisiana, the Alexandria Research Center. 

I might say that, although it is there, the work they do applies to a 
large band of forests across Louisiana, Mississippi, and east Texas. 


RESEARCH CENTER 


This is the logical research center for us to look to for solution of 
many of our problems. But, gentlemen, the Ale re Research 
Center is not adequately financed to carry out the minimum research 
progr: am needed for the pro »blems that we face. 

The center has had to reduce its technical staff from 6 men in 1950 to 
{men in 1952. The staff is too small to carry out the research f rogran 
that was recommended by its technical advisory committee made 
of outstanding industrial and public foresters. The Alexandria Re 
search Center needs an increase in annual appropriations to enable it 
todoa really effective research job. 

We do not expect the Alexandria Research Center to carry the whole 
research load. In fact, the Louisiana Forestry Association, the Louisi- 
ana Forestry Commission, and forest industries are cooperating in 
the research program by contributions of money, labor, machinery, 
and by providing special study areas. They plan to continue to do 
this. Just recently Gov. Robert F. Kennon approved a grant of sev- 
eral thousand dollars to the Alexandria Research Center so that it 
could continue to operate through the first 6 months of this year. 

I want to state here that the people I represent are heartily in favor 
of economy in government. We favor reduction of Federal expendi- 
tures as necessary to balance the budget. But in view of the need for 
speeded progress and the great increase in returns to be gained from 
early solution, I urgently request that this subcommittee take action 
to obtain an increase of at least $30,000 in annual appropriations for 
the Alexandria Research Center. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


Just to give you an idea of some of the work that has been started 
and results that might be e xpected if the Alexandria branch is prop- 
erly fins tae 3 would like to point out some specific examples. 

1. Nearly 114 million acres of forest land in Louisiana must be 
planted to ne a tree crop started. Usually, pine seedlings are pro 
dluced in nursery beds and then transplanted to the forest. 
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Plant ing costs are golng up, and we need new and cheaper meth 
The Ale xandria center has heen working on a method ot SOW 
pineseeds di rectly 1 in the forest from aircraft. If this method is pel 
fected, it will save millions of dollars and greatly reduce the tin 

needed to replant these lands. 

The } yinelands throughout the South have been invaded by low 
value, worth! i@ss Sc rub hardwoods. These hardwoods smother Olt 
voung pine trees and oce upy space that should be used to grow pine 
T he Alexandria center has developed an effective method of deade 
ing the se hardwoods b Vv use of Cc ‘hemic als. 

This method has been widely adopted throughout the country 
However, we are not satisfied with this method, and the Alexand 
station is looking for more effective and cheaper chemicals and app! 
cation methods. 

3. A great range livestock industry has developed on Louisiana’ 
cutover pinelands. This industry is important to our State. How 
ever, two major problems are involved. 

Under some conditions the livestock damage the timber stand 
Furthermore, cattle production on these forest ranges is very lov 
only 50 percent calf crops, and small calves. 

The Alexandria Research Center has tackled these problems and 
is finding ways to integrate timber and livestock growing on the same 
land without damage to the timber. Also, some progress has beer 
made in finding how best to manage the native grasses and cattle sé 
that beef production: is higher. However, much more research 
needed on these forest range management problems. 

We in Louisiana have the soil, the water, the climate. the capital, 
and the will to rebuild our forest resources, but we need a little more 
know-how. The Alexandria Research Center can furnish this know 
how if properly financed. We would greatly appreciate your cor 
sideration of this request. 

Senator Youne. Thank you for your statement. 

I would like to say that Senator Ellender was here a little earlier 
but he had to leave to attend a meeting of the Civil Functions Sub 
committee, where vou have some important Louisiana items. 

I would like to say also that he is a very good member of both this 
committee and the Senate Agriculture Committee. He is a hard 
worker. 

Will vou be seeing Senator Ellender before you go? 

Mr. Senteiw. Yes, sir; I plan to do that. 

Senator Youne. I believe I would particularly call that Alexandria 
situation to his attention. 

Mr. Myers. Our last participant is Mr. Milton Craft, the president 
of the Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co. at Memphis, Tenn. He would 
like to speak on some of the activities in Tennessee and Mississippi. 

Mr. Crarr. Senator, I have a prepared statement here but it might 
be a little boring. IT would just go through it so that you would get 
the gist of what it is all about. 

Senator Younc. That will be fine. We will insert it into the record 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

My name is Milton Craft. I am president and part owner of the Chapman & 
Dewey Lumber Co. at Memphis, Tenn. I am also serving as president of the 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, one of the trade associations of the 
southern hardwood lumber industry. I am a past president of the National 
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Oak Flooring Association. Our firm is also very active in Southern Hardwood 
Producers 

Our company manufactures standard hardwood lumber on a large scale We 
remanufacture a large proportion of our production into boxes and containers, 
hardwood flooring, and semifinished industrial dimension. Our company began 
erations about 65 years ago upon what was then thought to be a practically 
nexhaustible supply of virgin timber’ in northeastern Arkansas. On account 
of high and unreasonable drainage and road taxes and not fully realizing the 
possibilities or the need for conservative management and sustained yie 
timber crops, or the future demands for forest products, these holding 
largely exploited and liquidated by the time of the depression of the thirtie 

However, we did manage to hold on to about 4,000 acres of our original tim 
berland, which we now have under a selective cutting program. Our company 
has since been reorganized for permanent operation in line with modern con 
ditions, but we now purchase practically all of our timber supply on the open 
market within a 150-mile radius of Memphis We are, however, beginning a 
program of building up a permanent timber supply through purchase of lands 
with promising growth possibilities, long-term leasing of such lands with pro 
vision for conservative management, and cooperation with owners of such lands 

From our experience and observation in the past 15 years we are convinced 
that there has been such a decline in the amount of suitable hardwood timber 
available and deterioration in the quality of the stands that such a policy is im 
perative to assure raw materials for the permanent type of operation which 
we hope to maintain. At the same time we will continue as at present to furnish 
a substantial market for products of woodlands of various types of independent 
owners. Perhaps S80 percent of the forest resources in our territory are in the 
hands of agricultural operators, small investors, and heirs. These forest lands 
make up about one-third of the total land area of this section. Our industry, 
in general, depends upon the productivity of these holdings. [ue in large measure 
to the widespread effect of the information provided by Delta Branch, United 
States Forest Service at Stoneville, Miss., with the timber owners, largely pla 
tation operators, We now have acquired long-term selective cutting rights and at 
present have under contract approximately 40,000 acres of timberlands, largely 
on a selective cutting basis We also have outstanding commitments on add 
tional acreage. We were among the first and pioneered in hardwood timber 
conservation 

The forest survey conducted by the United States Forest Service shows that 
the value and usefulness of the hardwood forests in our territory is deteriorating. 
Total growth of wood is not far from balance with use and destruction. How 
ever, from the standpoint of the principal hardwood industrial users, the de 
terioration is alarming. As much as 20 to 30 percent of the remaining stands is 
found to be in cull trees. The proportion of trees of size and quality suitable 
for use is small and becoming less yearly. The annual reduction in nominal saw 
timber as shown by the survey is only 1 or 2 percent However, this reduction 
actually is shown to be largely at the expense of the large, high-grade timber, 
the supply of which is already having to be supplemented by importation from 
the tropics 

It is apparent to us that constructive action is imperative. Fortunately the 
hardwood industries, and to some extent the general owners, have begun to real 
ize within the past few years that constructive measures are quite practical 
No small part of this realization has come about through the investigations and 
practical demonstrations provided by the Delta branch of the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station. The function of this branch has been to serve as the research 
center in forest management for the lower Mississippi Valley, including portions 
of Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

In the course of studies conducted by this branch it has been shown that the 
¢srowth possibilities of the hardwood timber types of the territory are astounding 
It has also been found that the elementary measures for initiating constructive 
manugement are quite practical. It was our privilege and opportunity te 
substantial demonstration area under the direction of the Delta branch 
have since applied this knowledge and experience in cutting other private hold 
ings all to the complete satisfaction of ourselves and the property owners. T! 
elementary principles are primarily that of harvesting, salvaging, and weed 
the existing stand while leaving all healthy, vigorous growing trees of desirable 
species and of all sizes to begin the buildup of proper growing stock 

The Branch has released publications upon, and to some extent demonstrated, 
the bases in economics and forestry for such selective cutting and alse informa 
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the economics of growing the large, quality trees which are the key 
ible production in hardwoods rhe techiniques of planting of cottonwood 

test growing tree in the country, have been developed and tested and 

outlining the general principles of management of hardwoods has beer 
I ed Continuing long-range studies have been initiated testing the costs 
and effects of cultural cuttings, the rates of growth of stands subjected to suct 
cuttings, and the requirements for natural regeneration of the more important of 
fifty-odd timber species. It has also made a beginning in the study of the use 


ou 
of small, low-grade material necessarily removed or deadened in the course of 


cultural cuttings: that is, through the economical and effective preservative 
treatment of fence posts and common structural materials. Incidentally, the 
Forests Products Laboratory can and does give invaluable help in workir 

toward vitally necessary full use. However, much more work along these an 

other lines is imperative if something near the possible productivity of our 
forests is to be developed. Elementary measures, which we are beginning to 
pply, attain at the beginning only about one-third or one-half of this possible 
production 

We know that this work has been carried on upon a minimum basis of 
financial support, the effectiveness of which has been continually diminishin 
through the effects of inflation. Considering the long-time and continuing 
nature of much of the work there seems to be no room now for expansion into 
new investigations while the scope of the field and the urgency of the situatior 
demand it Prior to 1946 both the forestry profession and our industry seemed 
largely asleep as to the needs and possibilities, so that we now have a 20-year 
handicap to overcome in relation to the general progress of forestry. 

I have tried to, perhaps inadequately, through this discussion, express our 
conviction of the importance and urgency of such work not only to our industr 
and territory but in general It seems obvious to me that it is essential and 
most worthwhile that the activities of the Delta Branch be maintained at a level 
consistent with the level that prevailed in 1946. To do otherwise would in my 
opinion be short-selling the future and would to a considerable extent result in 
a waste of funds already expended. I want to say that as substantial tax 
payers and public-spirited citizens we are wholeheartedly in favor of sound 
economy even though it hurts. However, in public affairs as well as private 
business, objective discrimination is necessary to effect real economy. From this 
viewpoint, I sincerely feel that support of this research center program should 
be reinstated on the level of effectiveness that prevailed at its beginning in 1946 
There is good reason to believe that with such assistance and encouragement the 
interest and cooperation on the part of our industry will continue to increase im 
measurably and that we may undertake to carry the ball part way ourselves 

The Forest Service Delta Branch cooperation and assistance is needed as badly 
now as at any time. Generally, the idea is just beginning to be accepted that 
hardwood timber crops are susceptible to profitable forest management. Even 
now, with the present start, much more information is needed to make the 
most of the possibilities. Furthermore, the South has the longest growing season 
of any section of the country; at least 6 months, which is almost double that of 

ny other hardwood timber growing area in the United States 

In order to show to just what extent the Forest Service activities is being recog 
nized on southern hardwoods, reeently Mr. Putnam, of the Delta Branch, was 
invited to appear at our annual meeting for an address. The members were so 
impressed that the address was reproduced and I have a copy with me, and, if 
in order would like to have it included with my statement. 

Also, in this connection, I have with me a letter signed by the secretary-manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Producers reflecting to some extent the attitude of 
the members of this association which, with your permission, I would like to have 
included in the record. 


SouTHERN HArpwoop Propucers, INC., 
Memphis, Tenn., May 5, 1958. 
Mr. Mruron Crart, President, 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co.. 
Vemphis, Tenn 

Deak MILTON: In line with your request I am pleased to pass along to you 
my observations regarding the work being done by the Delta Branch, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 
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The comments coming from the members of our association have been most 
favorable and owners of hardwood timber as well as manufacturers of lumber 
ire thoroughly in accord that the experiment station is doing an outstanding 
job in fostering good forestry practices of hardwoods in the South. There are 
jumerous specific examples of the fine spirit of cooperation which exists between 
‘Mr. Putnam, director of the station, and the hardwood lumber manufacturers 
of the South, as well as the forest landowners not interested in the production 
f lumber but concerned about the proper handling of the forest lands. You 
re familiar, of course, with many of these cases. 

Because Putnam's office is the only source of authoritative information on 
he management of southern hardwoods, foresters employed by southern opera 
ors find Mr. Putnam’s work to be an invaluable guide to the sound management 
f forest holdings. The Stoneville Experiment Station is performing a valuable 
ervice which deserves the support of every hardwood lumberman 

Sincerely yours, 
J. HeatHery, Secretary-Manager 


ISCUSSION Berore 1953 ANNUAL MEETING, SOUTHERN HARDWOOp PRopUCERS, IN« 


(By J. A. Putnam, U. S. Forest Service, Stoneville, Miss 


Gentlemen, fellow lumbermen, as difficult and painful as it is for me to think 
id talk on my feet before a crowd, it is, nevertheless, a genuine pleasure as 
well as a privilege to have this opporunity. I am going to try to convey to you 
me facts and ideas which have long been close to my heart and there is no 
rganization or group to whom it is more pertinent or desirable to deliver them 

sincerely believe that this message is of utmost importance to you and y« 

lustry 

If I fail to make my case reasonably clear or to impress you with its 
ance, it will be due entirely to my inadequate literary and forensic ability and 
iot to the facts. Neither will it be due to lack of sympathy with or under 
tanding of your situation and problems. If not quite a graduate, I am cer 
ainly an alumnus of your school of experience and I know personally that the 
lition comes high. I am actually an old grad from some of the courses at 
that, for I could make my inspection on standard grades stick more than 25 
ears ago. 

Therefore, | am one of that sort of hybrid, forester ex-lumberman, which is 
generally too senrce and which is truly unique in southern hardwoods his 
dual background has great advantages but, at the same time, like the individua 
nany walk of life who is able and willing to see both sides of a confused issue, 
] am sometimes left standing alone, right in the middle. So, if in the course 
of this discussion you feel that the less polite synonym for hybrid is more de 
scriptive, I grant your right to your own honest opinion. I just trust that you 
will feel like smiling when you say it, for I am sure that we do need to continue 
to discuss these matters in good spirit. 

Now to get down to business; I do hope to make good, in net effect and logical 
conclusion, on the subject announced in the program. That is, to substantiate 
and illustrate the fact that forestry in southern hardwoods does pay dividends; 
at least that it does on a small scale now and that it well may on a large seale in 
the near future. However, that statement of the subject is oversimplified. I feel 
that, to be convincing and satisfying, and certainly to induce any constructive 
action, this statement must be made against a more substantial background of 
understanding. Accordingly, most of my discussion will have to do with the 
position of hardwoods in the general picture of forestry, the actual situation 
regarding forestry and its possibilities in southern hardwoods, and the methods 
and effects of practical forestry. Descriptions of actual results and consideration 
of costs will then be significant. 

To begin with, I must define the territory within which my discussion will be 
particularly applicable. Athough the broad principles and many of the essentia 
facts will apply to hardwoods everywhere, there are differences in degree and 
particular and so I must stay well within our own yard. The territory that I will 
have in mind throughout is the Lower Mississippi Valley from Cairo south (but 
in the broader sense, not just the “Delta”’) plus the coastal plains from the 
Carolinas to east Texas. It definitely excludes both the Appalachian and Ozark 
Mountain territories as well as most of Kentucky and middle Tennessee. Even 
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within this territory, my remarks will not generally apply to the poor and scr 
hardwoods found on ordinary pine sites and in the poorer upland situations 

Within the southern region, thus loosely defined, there is about 30 million acre 
of bottomland, swamp and low hammock or bay hardwood forest, plus abo 
10 million acres of hardwoods on rich uplands and high hammocks. This co1 
stitutes about one-third of the total forest area of the territory. As you probalh 
know, this region accounts for nearly half of all the hardwood production of th¢ 
United States. You may not realize, though, that it occupies the same preeminer 
position in hardwood timber growth that the southern pine region is alread 
recognized as holding relative to softwood timber growth. 

The first question then is where do we fit into the forestry picture or schems 
of things. Simply on the strength of the two facts just. stated, we should be 
leading in hardwood forestry and amongst the pace setters in the movement 
a whole The reality is sadly in contrast. Actually we are the backward prob 
lem child at the foot of the class for the whole country : quite in the position of 
poor little orphan or the ugly duckling. At the end of the war, we were alm 
exactly 20 years behind the progress in pine in both knowledge and practice, ni 


to mention interest 
However, there is a very encouraging aspect to the situation. For various 
sons, interest, knowledge and practice have forged ahead and snowballed during 
the last 6 years. Now it appears that we are probably upon the threshold of | 
and rapid development where pine forestry stood 15 years ago. If leadershi 
irch and practice doesn’t falter, if markets for rough and small produ 
1 


if we can induce the forestry profession 
n interest in hardwood forestry, as such, we can bridge this 15-year gap ar 
up in less time than that in spite of the continuing progress in pine 

It may be constructively instructive to consider probable reasons for the de 

opment of this lag or gap in progress between the two branches of the indu 

loresters have often complained of lack of interest on the part of t! 
lwood peopl I think that, until recently, apathy and inertia, not to say 
ittle pig-headedness, could not be denied However, I feel strongly that |] 
motion of forestry is fundamentally the responsibility of the forestry profess 

The great interest in pine was not spontaneous but grew gradually as a re 

f competent foresters working closely with a few forward-looking indust1 
sts At the same time there was continuous publicizing of the possibilities 
forestry in pine. In the meantime. the necessarv complementarv markets d 
oped and finally there was actual successful practice to show. Then the bar 
wagon naturally rolled in pine. However, none of this have we had on 
ppreciable scale in hardwoods, as such and for their own sake, until recent 
But we are now well into a comparable course of development 

However, the fact must be faced that there are at least two other reasons w 
we have lagged. One is the much greater complexity and difficulty of hardw 
work all the way from gaining familiarity with, and competence in, the woods t 
utilization and marketing of the products. This point is generally recognized ai 
in itself, has forestalled or thwarted most of the building interest on the part 
foresters. There is little in their training and experience to prepare them fi 
the maze of detail and the practical exactitudes of hardwood work. Therefo 
lacking reason to love hardwoods for their own sake, as one must to live w 
them, the tougher jungle conditions are repugnant Naturally, then, with 
much good work to be done elsewhere, hardwood forestry has not been pushe 
as it might have been. However, much progress has been made lately towar 
practical means of coping with this situation and readily making sense of 
before the forester loses heart. 

The other reason for our lag is fully as important but less generally recog 
nized. It seems an obvious truism to most lumbermen that hardwood work an 
pine work are distinctly separate lines to be carried on by their own appropriat 
methods, guided by pertinent experience, and generally by separate personne! « 
organizations. This need is no less true regarding forestry, but the professix 
has not been guided by recognition of the essential separateness of the two li 
of work in practice. The general persistence in treating hardwoods as mere 
incidental to pine and to be handled by the same general approach has been a! 
important factor in our frustration. The point of this is that even now we haven't 
the foresters with background to take hold promptly in practical work. Ther¢ 
fore, patience and cooperation on the part of the industry in breaking in an 
orienting a corps of foresters will be necessary if there is to be any rapid expal 
sion of forestry in hardwoods. We have just lately, finally, begun the develop 
ment of such a corps. 


it seems thev may, ane 
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Having made substantial progress on all these points and being in a fair way 

clear them up rapidly, the important question is, of course: Just what 
are the actual potentialities and possibilities of our source of raw material which 
both the industry and the forestry profession have been short-selling until very 
recently? Perhaps an enlightening beginning at answering this question can be 

ade by stating and refuting the principal prevalent misconceptions and fal 
cies that have been another cause of our lack of progress. They run about 
as follows: 

1. It has been and still is generally believed that hardwoods don’t grow or at 
best grow very slowly. The fact is that they grow very rapidly and, fortunately, 
the better species are generally the fastest growers. They grow faster in diam 
r than pine does on ordinary sites. They only seem to grow more slowly 
cause they are too often judged by their performance on pine sites and because 

must wait for bigger and better trees to develop in order to harvest products 


value. 
» It is rather generally thought that hardwoods don’t reseed or regenerate 
rolifically as pine does in favorable circumstances. The fact is that under pro 
ction hardwood reseeds more profusely than pine. The difficulty in this case 
argely that hardwood areas are almost never protected or even respected 
ere is, also, the fact that even foresters usually fail to recognize hardwood 
edlings amongst the welter of briars, weeds, cans, cull brush, and vines Then 
st of them are killed off repeatedly by one agency or another before they rea 
picuous sapling size. 
There is, also, the idea that neither fire nor livestock hurt hardwoods 
the hardwood stands won't burn often enough to matter. Actually fire does 
ch more harm in hardwoods than in pine; so much more that a fire of ordinary 
ensity once in 10 or 12 years or a very hot one every 25 or 50 years will keep 
given area down to less than half its potential production and ruin it in 
t cases so far as saw timber production is concerned. As for livestock, range 
ttle do the same thing to hardwood that the razorback hog does to longlea 
ne—they forestall any chance to satisfactory reproduction. A large majority) 
the hardwood area has been getting part or all of this course of treatment 
1. It is common to look for saplings and younger growth, established in aa 
ince under the shade of larger timber and to conclude from its absence that 
stands have no future. Lacking the agencies cited above, shade alone would 
entually kill any seedlings that start. Hartwood reproduction occurs, or at 
least makes good, only in open spaces. 
5. Finally, there is a general impression amongst foresters and pine peo] 
hat hardwood is not worth raising anyway. Of course, we know the answer 
that. We must grow timber of good size and quality to compare favorably 
it it is possible to entirely outclass pine in value of large prime timber. Too 
ften the potential values of hardwoods are judged by foresters from experience 
with inferior piney woods timber, manufactured by outfits not really in the 
hardwood lumber business 
We must recognize clearly, though, that lack of value in and markets for the 
inevitable proportion of small, low-grade stock in any stand, and which predom 
inates in seriously overcut and abused stands, has been one of the most serious 
obstacles to a start in forestry in hardwoods. Fortunately, this obstacle is 
fast being reduced both through the appearance of actual and potential markets 
and through better understanding of the costs and techniques of eliminating 
ompletely worthless trees, 
With these misconceptions dispelled, it appears that we must have some 
opportunities within reach Also, some of the broad prerequisites for realiza 
of these opportunities are evident. 
One essential consideration remains, bearing on the situation affecting the 
practicality of commercial forestry. It stands to reason that the get l situ- 
ation and trend regarding forest resources must have some bearing upon the 
financial prospects of any timber-growing venture. It has been a prevalent and 
essentially sound view that active practice of forestry could not be generally 
profitable until the overshadowing backlog of the natural original growth was 
largely liquidated. Knowledge of where we have arrived and which way we are 
oing in this respect should help both the industry and individuals appraise their 
places in the scheme of things and the context within which they must perform 
It will indicate the size and requirements of the job of getting up to par and 
also, the probable nature and extent of both competition and markets, — . 
Accordingly, I submit the following digest of, and notes on the findings of the 
forest survey, conducted in Mississippi by the Southern Forest Experiment 


rie 
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Station of the United States Forest Service. An inventory was made in t 
middle 1930's and repeated 14 years later, ending in 1948. I have regrouped a 
and interpreted the statistics on my own responsibility. 

With the following definitions and specifications in mind, the figures and i 
marks below should speak for themselves: 

The total forest area includes all land that was ever forested and is not m 
definitely something else; regardless of amount or character of growth. 

Trees are measured to the nearest even inch, each 2-inch class including a] 
trees between the adjacent odd inches. 

Breast height is the point of tree diameter measurement, except for cypress 
tupelo, and swamp ash which are measured at a nominal breast height related 
to a point of change in form. Average scale size of the butt log will rang 
between 75 and 80 percent of breast height for most species. In order to ly 
inclusive and comparable throughout the country, trees were assigned sa 
timber volume down to the 12-inch class, measured at breast height, provid 
that they contained 1 minimum log at least 12 feet long. Likewise, the mintmn 
log recognized was 8 inches in diameter and of suitable quality to produce sou 
square edge structural stock, construction boards, or sound cutting No. 2 common 

Log scale inventory is by the international rule which presumably approx 
mates actual 4/4 lumber cut-turn under efficient practice and if all cull 
deducted in scaling. 

The minimum recognized as a sawtimber stand was one of 1,500 feet per acr 
measured to the above standard. 

Large sawtimber stands are those having at least half the scale in trees 
inches or larger at breast height. 

No. 1 logs are essentially clear and 16 inches or larger. They cut out 
high percentage of No. 1 common and better with a substantial proportion of 
FAS, averaging conservatively 65- to 70-percent No. 1 common and better 

No. 2 logs are largely clear individually and they cut out a moderate pe 
centage of No. 1 common and better; averaging about 45 percent. 

No. 3 logs are clear only by short intermittent spaces, if at all, and they w 
not cut out any material percentage of No. 1 common and better. Howeve 
there are two classes of No. 3. One will cut out material proportions of lo 
grade clear-cutting stock. The other will not produce such stock and is mere 
essentially sound. 

Basal area is the aggregate cross-section area of stems at breast height 
is generally the most practical and significant common denominator in whi 
to measure and classify all components of a stand regardless of size and utilit 
It furnishes a sound basis and clear picture from which to appraise the overa 
silvicultural status of the stand. 


ESSENTIAL HARDWOOD RESOURCE STATISTICS FOR MISSISSIPPI 


otal forest area: 16% million acres; 54 percent of State area 
Total sawtimber volume, international log scale, 29,328 MM feet, (29.3 b 
lions) oe 
Total hardwood area: 9,080,000 acres; 55 percent of total forest area; 5 
million acres of pure hardwoods; 32 percent of total forest; 3% million acre 
mixed with less than 25 percent of pine; 42 percent of hardwood forest; 2 
million acres or 28 percent of this area has been converted to hardwood (largel) 
serub) within the last 14 years by overcutting pine. ‘ 
Total hardwood and cypress sawtimber volume (International scale): 1% 
billion feet. 
Distribution of sawtimber volume by tree-size classes _ 
erces 
12-inch trees 
14- to 18-inch trees 
20- to 24-inch trees coheed 
All trees over 24 inches___--~--~- — 


21. 4 
xa 


It is obvious that the inventory is seriously overweighted with volume in trees 
too small to convert profitably, if at all, into standard lumber and veneer. 
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Distribution of hardwood forest area and sawtimber volume by stand si 


} ’ 
also, averade olumes De acr 


All stands which inelude any trace of No. 2 or better logs 

rand better. This class of stands includes the only stands that will 
justify operation for production of standard lumber or any products 

g similar or better timber. 


of area and log grade 1 


Irom the various data presented, it is obvious that not nearly all of the la 
sawtimber stands can be included here, if for no other reason than that 
average volume per acre here is so much greater. Accordingly, these fair 
better stands must include both large and small sawtimber stands and, no doubt 
rather more of the small. 

Sound appraisal of the actual operability of these stands requires consideral 


of the following points regarding them: The very small minimum tree ar 
sizes included; the low minimum stand volume and the mere trace of No 
better logs required; the presence of about 15 percent of especially undesirable 
species such as rock elm, hickories, and beech; and the fact that a large propor 
tion of the No. 3 logs are of a sort that will not yield any appreciable proportion 
of even low grade clear cutting stock. In this light, it is clear that not nearly 
all of the fair and better stand area is operable for the purposes in which this 
group is interested and that not nearly all of the timber on the operable ps 

s economically usable for such purposes. Unfortunately, the data cann 
definitely interpreted in this respect but, as a matter of personal opinion 

very unlikely that quite half the total sawtimber inventory represents 

resource for your industry. 


CONSIDER THE CULL COMPONI 


Thus far. the ever-present culls, including both malformed sound trees and 
rotten ones, have been left out of the picture. To summarize their actual and 
relative amount and significance briefly : The average basal area per acre of the 
entire hardwood forest is 60.4 square feet This is made up of 42.6 square 
feet of more or less effective growing stock and 17.8 square feet, or 28 percent, 
of cull. This cull occupies 20 percent of all usable growing space. 


DEPLETION AND DETERIORATION 
For the 14 years between the two inventories in Mississippi, there was no 


change in the amount of growing stock on hardwood areas, measured in cubic 
feet of sound wood in growing stock stems, 6 inches and larger at breast height. 
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However. the total amount by log seale, in trees 12 inches and larger, decrease: 
by 20 percent. 

In fact all of this loss occurred in the actual lumber size trees; i. e., those 
inches in diameter and larger. It amounted to 27 percent of this more signif 
cant size class. Decreases ranged from about 9 percent for the 16 and 18 in 
sizes, up to 55 percent for all timber larger than 24 inches. 

The overall balance in total amount of wood was attained largely throug 
an increase of 52 percent in the volume of cordwood size trees; i. e., those of | 
to 10 inches in diameter. Increases ranged from about 15 percent in both thy 
number and volume of 12 and 14 inch sizes, up to about 50 percent in the 
number of 6 and § inch trees. 


COMPARISON OF CURRENT TOTAL GROWTH AND DRAIN 


The 1948 net growth of hardwood sawtimber in Mississippi was 915 million 
feet, very slightiy greater than that of pines 

The drain due to cutting for all purposes in the same vear was 1,3 million 
feet, about a quarter billion greater than pine. 

The average growth per acre for the entire hardwood area was 92 feet con 
pared to 132 feet for pine. This difference is largely accounted for by the much 
greater proportion of cull in hardwoods which contributes nothing in log scalk 

The extent to which conditions in this one State are representative of hari 
wood-forest conditions, southwide or nationwide, should be questioned. It is safe 
to consider that there are not more than 2 or 3 other States in which conditio 
“ure so favorable and possibly none more favorable. Figures for other important 
hardwood States, but not all in the South, range up to 25 percent and mors 
of the total sawtimber inventory being in 12-inch trees and 85 pereent in No 
logs. It is probable, though, that in some such cases, this small timber constitutes 
hetter-cgrowing stock for the long pull. In some territories the stands are some 
what less cluttered and obstructed by culls. More important, though, the growi! 
stock is notably less damaged by fire. 

To me, the significance of this situation is clear. We are in for along sieg 
of lean picking for the sort of timber that we really need to make a good showin 
At the same time, in spite of much damage and deterioration, there is an ad 
quate backlog of young growing stock to eventually well replenish the supply 
provided that it is given a fair chance. Nevertheless, if we started tomorrow 
to take proper care of all our growing stock, it would take the next 25 to 30 years 
to make up for the past 45 to 60 years of heedless exploitation—and we know 
that an adequate start will not actually be made for some time yet. This is a 
melancholy prospect but it is always wisest to face facts. Besides, since when 
has a tough prospect been occasion for this industry to lie down? 

Let’s look at this situation from the angle of its bearing on the business of 
growing a new crop of timber. It seems to me that this situation guarantees the 
grower of high-class timber against any competition but that of wood substitutes 
and importations of tropical timber. It seems logical to expect that for a very 
long time to come the floor under values of good hardwood will be the cost of 
delivering prime hardwoods from the Tropics. If we are aggressive and wise 
enough to just hold our relative position against substitutes and if only a smal! 
net valne develops for common stuff, it should pay handsomely in the long run 
to raise hardwood timber properly. 


APPLICATION AND RESULTS OF PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


To illustrate the real nature and possibilities of the practice of forestry, I 
call your attention to the set of three charts or diagrams which you have been 
holding. Recalling what has been said regarding basal areas of stands, should 
make it clear that these are descriptive representations of the makeup of three 
different stands, presented for comparison. Perhaps I should state here that 
the system outlined below would require radical modification to manage pure 
stands of cypress, Tupelo, black gum, cottonwood, or willow. 

The first chart is fully descriptive silviculturally of an actual stand before 
cutting and of the nature and effect of the cut which was actually made on a 
commercial basis. All of the undesirable growing stock in trees 18 inches and 
larger was removed and sold as lumbermill logs with fair satisfaction to all 
concerned. This accounted for 24 square feet of basal area or 26.3 percent of 
the total original stand of 91 square feet in trees from sapling size to well over 
30 inches. In addition, 6 square feet of small-growing stock or 6.6 percent of the 
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stand was destroyed in the course of logging. This probably came in about 
elative proportions from both the undesirable and the desirable growing stock. 
rhis properly directed commercial cutting released practically oue-third of the 
wcupied growing space for either acceleration of growth or establishment of 
seedlings, according to conditions from place to place. The material removed 
is represented by the diagonal hachuring. 

However, there was also present 11 square feet or 12 percent of the stand, in 

ill trees of all sizes which it was at that time thought not practical to eliminate 
since there was no use at all for cordwood to defray the expense. That was 
mly 5 years ago but we now know that the expense of properly exterminating 

he bulk of the worst of this cull stocking would be so slight that it would cer- 
tainly have been an excellent investment to do so. In this case, for every 8 acres 
reated, a full acre would receive direct release. This would be equivalent to 
yurchasing forest land elsewhere at about $10 per acre, and tax free since the 
taxes are being paid anyway. 

Le that as it may, the culls were actually left, along with all of the desirable 
growing stock and the bulk of the undesirable growing stock under 18 inches. 
Had there been a paying market for small logs and cordwood, all of the un 
lesirable growing stock, as well as the culls, might have been cut. Silvicultur 
ally, this would probably be about ideal as it would effect the maximum accel 

ation to the existing desirable growing stock and provide the maximum open 
rea for natural reseeding to more promising stock. As a practical matter, 
though, the advisability of cutting all undesirable growing stock will depend 
upon circumstances, as will be shown in connection with the next chart 

As actually handled in this case, all of the stand, except that part indicated 
xy the diagonal hachuring was left to grow, considerably benefited by the re- 
noval of that much relatively unproductive stock but still unduly hampered by 
the leaving of the culls. The more interesting and significant economic figures 
ipplying to the stand after cutting and at the beginning of the current growth 
cycle are as follows: 1,995 feet, Doyle scale, per acre had been cut and sold. 
1,310 feet in trees 14 inches and larger of both desirable and undesirable grow- 
ng stock or 900 feet in trees 18 inches and larger which are all desirable grow 
ng stock was left to grow. Altogether, 50 square feet of the original 80 square 
feet of growing stock basal area was still present, hampered more or less by the 
11 square feet of cull. 

This is probably the last opportune point at which to make clear the difference 
between desirable and undesirable growing stock. The terms are strictly rela- 
tive and their bearing is silvicultural rather than economic. The economic dis- 
tinction is simply between culls and growing stock. The undesirable growing 
stock is simply the timber other than cull of all sizes which cannot be expected to 
make a sufficient net contribution to the increase in value or the future pro- 
ductivity of the stand during the next cutting cycle to justify leaving its present 
value invested or, if below salable size, to justify its continued use of growing 
space. While it definitely includes all of the poorer stock, it also includes higher 
proportions of the larger timber and generally some of the most valuable logs in 
the stand because fine trees, requiring only jump butting and, also, those merely 
ripe or overripe are included. The practicality of cutting part, all, or none of it 
s strictly another matter, depending upon the particular circumstances. How- 
ever, in nearly all hardwood stands, there is such an accumulated overburden of 
this class of stock, plus the cull, that it must be intelligently identified and coped 
with before cutting into the desirable growing stock, if there is any honest in- 
tent to eventually develop conventional sustained yield management. 

Now to consider briefly the second chart which represents this same stand, 
certainly very nearly as it will appear 15 years after the cutting described above, 
minus the culls. The culls must be considered to have just been removed as 
their depressing effect on the basal area of this new stand has been appreciable 
rhe culls, themselves, grew at least as much in proprtion as the growing stock, 
perhaps slightly more in the middle sizes. 

The basal area of all growing stock, without including whatever seedlings 
which must have grown into saplings, has increased from 50 square feet to 93 
square feet at the rate of 4.4 percent, compound. This is the actual rate of 
increase in the physical basis of production. However, since not all of this 
has actual book value and since increase in size has increased the unit value of 
the valuable part, the rate of increase in the value of the stand is another matter. 
The log scale in trees 14 inches and larger has increased to 3.216, a gain of 
1,906 feet, at the rate of 5.9 percent, compound, and that in trees 18 inches and 
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larger has increased to 2,554 feet, a gain of 1,654 feet at the rate of 7.2 percent 
Furthermore, these rates still do not allow for increase in unit value. 

The problem of whether or not to clean up all of the undesirable growing stoc} 
in the first cut is well posed here. If it had all been cut, the desirable sto 
would have made an appreciably greater increment and development to ar 
optimum condition would have been speeded. However, except for a very sma 
part which might have degenerated into the undesirable class through injury 
loss of vitality or local crowding, there would be nothing to eut. To make up 
practical cut out of the desirable stock would more than offset the extra progres 
made so that it would be best to postpone the second cut for several years. Or 
the other hand, with this undesirable stock on hand, another cut may now lx 
practical, especially if a market for small logs has developed. 

Of course, undesirable growing stock likely to die was not carried forward 
this calculation and, of course, such stock together with any that is doing ha 
to better trees in excess of its own value should better be eliminated to star 

th in any case. Nevertheless, if it is practicable under the circumstances 
risk postponing a cutting cycle, it may generally be best in the long run to clear 
up the overburden at the beginning insofar as there is a market for the growing 
stock portion. For example, we estimate that, had this stand not been cut 

ll, that part 18 inches and larger which was actually cut would have 
net increment at a rate of only nine-tenths of 1 pere t, compound, while seriou 
retarding the development of the rest of the stand 

The third chart simply represents the ideal condition toward which we sl 

t Distinetly undesirable growine stock has all been eliminated and the 

ve and profitable volume and size distribution of growing stock 1 
tained This represents the ideal average stand for sustained-vield n 
For an individual small tract, cut all at once periodically, it would he 
idwav hetweer ut or a large compartmented tract with cert 
i through the evele, it would be the pe 
property 
particular area ¢ e allowed to grow up to 110 or 1 
area, includin on the average, ten or eleven thousand fe 
It should then be cut back to 65 or 70 square feet. leavir 
* six thousand feet of logs The 5,000 feet cut will be pra 
and larger tre with 40 percent in trees 30 inches ar 
of j ill >in No, 2 and better logs. The hoar: 
i » about 15 percent in trees smaller thar 
hes and larger. If this cycle is made ir 
» in the he ituations, the 500 to 550 feet per acre per ye 
lamonnt to about 7.2 percent compound If done in 15 years as 
er mediocre conditions, it will amount to 4.8 percent. On tl 
uts on a 10-year cycle, it will amount to 6.8 pereent of th 
‘course, this is considering increase in scale only whereas it 
re would also he a substantial difference in unit value betwee 
nvested and that harvested 
of little interest at present the fact shonld no he overlooked that 
about a half cord of wood per acre, per year would develop to be cut 
> smaller tree sizes and from tops 
urn to the second chart a moment 
able growing stock here amounts to about 64 square feet or almos 
ick to which we wonld ent the ideal stand to hegin a new evel 
s that the distribution of sizes, here, is way out of kilter. In another 
ars, the total basal area of this stand may exceed that of the ideal stand 

the end of a cycle but the log scale will not compare in amount or average !o 
size, even though the net growth will have been highly gratifving. However 
proper cutting at that time shonld put the stand in shape to approximate the 
ideal fairly well by the end of the third evcle Incidentally, as the stand it 

t is quite likely that the cycles here may shorten to 10 or 12 years 

There are two lessons, particularly. that T hone to have demonstrated hy f1 
procedure It should be clear that, if we start closing the stable doors before al 
the horses are stolen, it will not be necessary to wait while seedlings grow int: 
merchantable timber for another harvest Also, it is obvious that if we are 
satisfied to simply cnt all merchantable trees to some arbitrary size limit, we will 
never have much of a forest The size and value of later cuts will necessarily 
he low and the yield will not be sustained but diminishing, with production 
finally cut off by the constantly increasing culls. It should also be crystal clear 
that any worthwhile results depend upon positive fire preventior 
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Finally, as to costs: The principal cost will be that of keeping track of the 
ature and development of the various classes of stands on the property and 
ithering recurrent inventory data from which to plan where, when, and what 

cut and of then marking the individual trees to be cut. Positive protection is 

e only other certain direct cost. If the land is to be held anyway, taxes are 

a cost of forestry. Permanent improvements generally pay off in the long 
largely through benefit to logging. Slightly higher operating costs in re- 
joving the short, damaged, and crooked trees first are later offset by cutting 
tter than average timber. Deadening of culls is an investment but cordwood 
ilues may eventually turn it into a current profit Frankly, we don’t know the 
ists in hardwood yet. However, the experience in pine has proven it to be 
ost nominal in the long run as compared to the advantages 
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BACKGROUND 


Mr. Crarr. My name is Milton Craft. I am president and part 
owner of the Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. at Memphis, Tenn. I 
am also serving as president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associ- 
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ation, one of the trade associations of the southern hardwood lumb« 

industry. I am a past president of the National Oak Flooring 
Association. That association is composed of members of the indust1 

that use maple and other hardwoods, which uses approximately % 

percent of the hardwood output of the Southern States and some of 
the other States. That is hardwood I am speaking of now. 

Our firm is also active in the Southern Hardwood Producers whi 
is an association of small mill owners in the South. We manufactur 
standard hardwood lumber on a large scale, and we remanufacture 
large proportion of it into boxes and flooring and semidimensio 
products. 

When we began operations 65 years ago over in Marked Tree, Ai 
which is in Poinsett County, we had extensive timber holding 
Shortly thereafter we had a very high, excessive road tax and drat 
age tax imposed on that land. By the time we got it relieved, th 
passed what was called the Martineau road bill, which eventual 
relieved all of those road taxes. 

At one time we paid $3.50 an acre taxes on our land over ther 
At the time the Martineau bill passed, most of our timber had gon 
but we did hang onto about 4,000 acres, situated in Poinsett an 
Craighead Counties, Ark., which we are cutting on a selective basis. 

I spoke to Senator McClellan poeheneny and told him that I wante 
to appear today before you. He is familiar with what we are dou 
over there although our eee is now in Me mphis. 

Senator You NG. He is participating in the Civil Functions Co 
mittes today, too. 


Mr. Crarr. Really, 1 am speaking on behalf of the research acti 
ties and the Delta Station at Stoneville. That is a United Stat: 
Forest Service station at Stoneville. Miss. We found that inform 
tion received from this branch has helped stimulate interest in thi 
timber conservation. 


TIMBERLANDS UNDER CONTRAC' 


Up to this time, we have under contract now, not only in Mississipp 
but in other areas adjacent to Memphis, approximately 40,000 acre 
of timberlands. Practically all of it is on a selective cutting basis. 

We have found, from referring to one of the forest re eports, that our 
timber is just about on a balance. Maybe it is 1 or 2 percent off 
That is, I am speaking of the growth against the use on the damag 

But there is, to some extent, the better type of timber which is pres 
ently not growing as fast in proportion to the lower-grade timbe: 
We think that this Delta station is doing a remarkable job in that 
it is educating the timber owners down there who are largely pla 
tation owners to weed out this timber. 

It is pretty hard for us to do as sawmill people, to convince a timber 
owner that that is the thing to do. With their help and cooperatio: 
we are accomplishing this purpose. 

Senator Youna. In order to get effective results, the Federal Gov 
ernment has to continue some activity in this field; does it not? 

Mr. Crarr. Senator, we are prepared—that is, I cannot speak for 
the other companies in my area, but we do have some big companies 
like Nickey Bros., Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Anderson-Tully and 


ourselves. 
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FUNDS FOR STATION TO BE SUPPLEMENTED 


It is our intention to supplement these funds to this station, pro- 
ided we can get the right cooperation out of the Forest Service and 
the Appropriations Committee here to more than make up for this 
difference that inflation has caused us to lose and the value that the 
money will buy for us in services. 

We are willing, the companies are willing—I am speaking for our 
wn company—to provide funds for this particular station. We 
eally believe that up to this date what has been accomplished should 
vo forward. We think it will be lost if something is not done to 

\intain it at its present level. 

Senator Youne. I hope you keep on with that practice. I think 
t is a healthy thing if the State and local interests participate in 
these fields. It not only relieves the Federal Government of some 
expenditures, but I think, through that participation, you work out 
etter programs. 

Mr. Crarr. That is why I am here. I am asking your support for 
his Delta branch station in its research work. All of the companies 
down there are in favor of reduced taxes, as well as my company. 
We are willing to put our own money into this shaittiot down there to 
maintain it. But we do want the cooperation of your committee and 
he other branches of the Government to help us at this time. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Youne. Do you know how much is in the budget fot 


tation ¢ 

Mr. Crarr. How much is in the budget ? 

Senator Youna. That is, for this station that you mentioned. 

Mr. Crarr. It is approximately $30,000. 

Mr, Myers. It is between $30,000 and $40,000, sir. I could get 
those figures for you. 

Senator Youne. Are you asking for an increase in that item ? 

Mr. Crarr. We are not asking for an increase. We are asking that 
it be maintained at its present level. We will make up some difference 
ourselves. 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your testimony ? 

Mr. Crarr. Yes, sir. I have the statement I would like to file. 

Senator Youne. Yes, sir. It will be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Myers. We appreciate your time, sir. 

Senator Youna. Thank you for appearing here today. 

At this point, I wish to have inserted into the record the statement 
of Adrian P. Downing, executive vice president of the T. R. Miller 
Mill Co., Brewton, Ala., which has been forwarded to me by Con- 
gressman Grant. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ADRIAN P. DOWNING, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF T. R. MILLER 
Mii. Co., BREWTON, ALA 


he name is Adrian P. Downing, executive vice president of T. R. Miller Mill 
Inc., located at Brewton, Ala. My company is 81 years old, having operated 

ir the same vicinity continuously since 1872, and manufacturing forest products. 
I am also chairman of the Southern Pine Association forestry committee and a 
member of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association committee on forest 
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conservation. While my statement is that of an individual, nothing contain¢ 
herein conflicts with the forest policy of the two committees named above. I am 
here to speak for forest research and, particularly, for the Escambia experiment 
forest in south Alabama. 

We believe in forest research to the extent that we leased 3,000 acres of ou 
forest to the Government for 99 years without cost to the Government. 

Several years ago the Forest Service established the Escambia experimenta 
forest in the longleaf pinelands of south Alabama and west Florida. This 3,000 
acre field laboratory is typical of the 4 million acres of longleaf-pine forests 
this region. Within the area are 15 large sawmills, 6 paper mills, more than 5 
small sawmills, and about 100 other wood-using industries. Approximate 
500,000 people are dependent upon these forests for all or part of their income 
All of these people and industry are dependent upon forest research for technica 
guidance in the management of our forest lands. 

For instance, there are two basic ways to grow a forest—in even-aged stan 
or in stands containing trees of all ages. We do not know which way is best, |} 
foresters on the Escainbia are finding out. We need to know what spacing 
within the stands will provide us the greatest and most profitable 
growth. We need to know the best ways to reestablish our forests when ths 
mature trees are cut. 

Wildfire is always our enemy, but we now know that fire can be an effective t« 
in growing longleaf pine. For example, a careful, controlled winter fire w 
unburden little seedlings from a needle disease that retards or stops growt! 
More knowledge concerning the use of fire is needed. Worthless scrub oaks a1 
occupying thousands of acres that should be in pine forest. We need to know the 
most effective ways to convert these areas into productive pine. 

Over half the forest land in our territory is in small ownership. Two area 
within the experimental forest are being managed to obtain accurate cost a1 
return figures to guide owners of similar small tracts. A big event each yea! 
the annual farm-forestry field day. More than 100 farmers and other landowne1 
come to see the past year’s results. 

Forest lands in the longleaf region produce an abundance of grass. Cat 
grazing is an important part of our region’s economy. An estimated 125,04 
cattle are on the forest range all or part of the year. Alabama and Florida 
recently eliminated the open range. Our company and others are providing 
fencing and free grazing leases to hundreds of cattle owners so they can contin 
to graze and manage their cattle. We need to know, however, just how cattle 
grazing should be correlated with timber growing. How many acres of for: 
pasture does a cow need? What are the eosts and return from cattle grazing 

These are some of the questions under study on the Escambia experimenta 
forest All of them are important to the economy of our region. An excellen 
research program geared to the needs of the landowner and industry is und 
way, but this research cannot continue without money. 

The Escambia experimental forest was started in 1947 with an appropriatio! 
of $30,000. Costs have risen, but funds for the experimental forest have «« 
creased steadily. This year their appropriation is $18,000. In 1947 six men were 
on the research staff. This vear there are only three. Important research ha 
been bypassed or curtailed. This must not continue. 

Forest industries in the area believe in the Escambia research program ar 
have provided nearly $5,000 so that another research forester can be hired. The 
have a stake and are willing to pay a share. 

All of us favor economy, but we are convinced that reduction of forest-resear 
funds is the poorest sort of economy. Forest research has always been a sou! 
investment, and a proper field for the Forest Service, along with control of forest 
insects and disease. 

I firmly believe that the recommendation made by the Bureau of the Budget 
insofar as funds for forest research are concerned, should be ample to carry on 
this important work and at the same time keep appropriations in line with the 
desires of the administration, 

I thank you for permitting me to come before you and make this statement 
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FOREST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. DUTHIE ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


RECREATION AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMEN' 


Mr. Durure. My name is George A. Duthie. I am a forester for 

ie American Forestry Association. 

The American Forestry Association, which | represent, is a non 
profit and nonpolitical organization which over a period of 78 years 
has worked for the advancement of intelligent management and use 
of the country’s forests and the related natural resources of soil, 
water, wildlife. and scenic and recreational values. 

The association was one of the prime instigators of the movement 
which culminated in the establishment of our great system of national 
forests. Through the years, it has concerned itself about the measure 
of protection given those forests, the quality of their management, 
and anything that endangers their effectiveness in serving the public 
interest. A Satan proportion of its members are users of the national 
forest. Each year many of its members ride the wilderness areas or 
otherwise resort to the forests for recreation. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


The American Forestry Association has become very much con 
cerned about conditions that now exist in the recreation areas on the 
national forests. Overcrowded, unkept, and unsanitary camp 
grounds, inadequate toilet facilities, and dangerous horse and foot 
trails greet millions of people who go to the national forests for 
recreation. 

These public-forest recreation areas which are supposed to perform 
an important function by imparting new vigor and health to a large 
cross section of the American public may become in fact a positive 
menace to its health and safety. Overcrowded campgrounds lead to 
overcrowded toilet facilities and unsanitary practices. Lack of prope 
draimage of the sites allows surface runoff to contaminate the drink 
ng water, 

Infrequent policing of the camp results in overflowing garbage pits 
and the seattering of rubbish and garbage about the camps. Ove 
crowding of the protected campfire places induces the building of 
campfires mn unprotected and dangerous places. Through lack of ade 
quate maintenance and repair, the horse trails have washed out in 
places, exposing steep and slippery surfaces where an unwary rider 
or hiker by a misstep may be plunged hundreds of feet down the 
maraapninetiie, or loosened boulders on zigzag sections of trail may 
be dislodged and go crashing down on people traveling the lower 
levels. 

In other places lack of proper drainage creates —— where 
saddle bieees flounder to their bellies in a mixture of muck and sharp 
traprock or in quicksands. Unmarked trails cause people to get lost. 
These are not isolated situations. They describe conditions that, 
through lack of funds for the proper management, are becoming the 
rule rather than the exception. 
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Outdoor recreation is an essential part of the American way of 
life. The use of the national-forest recreation areas cannot be reg 
lated to the standard of management which is possible under the 
appropriation provided for this work in recent years. The proble: 
cannot be solved by restricting or prohibiting this use. The solutio1 
lies in more adequate appropriations. 


ADEQUATE POLICING NEEDED 


The appropriation should be large enough to make possible the 
employment of sufficient personnel to adequately police those areas 
and keep them clean and sanitary. It should provide for the con 
struction of additional new improvements and the repair of those 
already constructed on a standard sufficient to safeguard the healt} 
and safety of the current number of users. Present ‘expenditures fo 
this purpose fall far short of maintaining that standard. 

Another resource of the national forests closely alined to recreatio: 
is the wildlife. A few years ago the Forest Service employed espe 
cially qualified men to constantly study the biological balance of 
ature in the forests and the incidence of malnutrition and diseass 
overstocking, understocking, and similar problems relating to the 
animal, bird, and fish populations. 

Much of the wildlife research and management work was discon- 
tinued during the war. The American Forestry Association believes 
the time has come to restore this work. Increased hunting and fis] 
ing since the close of the war has intensified the need to keep fully 
informed about the conditions of wildlife habitats and populations 
and to detect or forestall disease epidemics or other upsets in the 
balance of nature. 

LEGISLATION PROPOSED 


Impelled by the situations above described, many conservation and 
recreation organizations throughout the country are proposing legis- 
lation by the present Congress which would provide the required funds 
by e¢ armarking a percentage of the national-forest receipts for the pur 
pose. The American Forestry Association does not favor in principle 
the financing of governmental activities without budgetary review 
by this committee. 

On two occasions its board of directors has gone on record opposing 
bills which would earmark receipts for this purpose. At a recent 
meeting, however, the matter was discussed again and it was de- 
cided that the situation in the forests has become so bad that it will 
have to be met realistically and that the association should act in 
concert with other conservation and recreational agencies to secure 
the allotment of funds by any practical means. 

The association still believes the best way to finance Government 
administrative work is by direct appropriations, and it therefore urges 
that this committee take action to adequately finance this recreation 
and wildlife work through the regular appropriations. 


FOREST SURVEY 


The supply of timber is an element of prime importance in the 
country’s economy. Since the point has been reached in the utilization 
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of the forest resources that the consumption of timber is restricted 
very. largely to the amount of new growth the forests are producing, 
the progress of the practice of forestr y in this country assumes a place 
of high importance to the economic w elfare 

Forestry requires long-range planning and that planning must be 
based upon scientific facts and dependable information. Essential to 

the development of a workable forestry plan for any forest property 
is knowledge of the extent and condition of the forest growing stock. 
[hat was the reason for the inception of the forest survey. 

Forests, however, are not static. They are in a constant process of 
change. The forest survey is a big job. Already, some of the data 
.cquired in the initial stages of the basic surve y are obsolete and can 
not be used for resource planning without corrections obtained by 
resurveys. 

Conservation agencies and industries dependant upon timber are, 
therefore, anxious to see the basic survey accomplished at the earliest 
date possible, together with such resurveys as are necessary to bring 
the earlier data up to date. 

Many of the States and private timberland owners are offering to 
contribute manpower and in other ways to cooperate in the fieldwork 
in order to speed up as much as possible the completion of the basic 
survey. This offered cooperation can be utilized only when the forest- 
survey project is financed to carry on the work in the specified regions. 
It is poor economy not to be ab le to use that cooperation when it is 
ivallable. 

It is also uneconomical to drag out the job when delay in its com- 
pletion operates to render some of the data obsolete before it is ready 
for use, 

To preserve the value of the survey data already compiled, a rea- 
onable objective should be the completion of the basic survey in the 
next 5 years, together with resurvey of the more important sections 
of the earher surve ys. To this end, the American Forest ry Association 
desires to direct the attention of the Ap propr lations Committee to the 
importance of the forest survey as a basis for a strong national forestry 
policy. 

It desires also to point out that, as a matter of long-range economy, 
it is important to complete the survey as quickly as possible. The 
association requests this committee to keep these factors in mind when 
deciding the fiscal policy for the survey job in the coming fiscal year. 


FARM FORESTRY EXTENSION 


The farm woodlands comprise a highly important segment of the 
Nation’s timber resource. The program of the American Forestry 
Association, the refore, calls for vigorous expansion of forest educa- 
tional and extension programs in agricultural areas. 

For many years, the association has promoted the work of forestry 
extension under section 5 of the Clarke-Me Nary Act as carried on co 
operatively by the Forest Service and the extension service. It regards 
the work of the two Federal extension foresters as essential to the 
success of the farm-forestry extension work. 

An item of $19,543 to finance the work of these two men has been 
omitted from the Forest Service budget. We believe this omission 
is a great mistake. These Federal extension foresters are more than 
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inspectors. They are fundamentally teachers, trainers, and coord 
nators to the 78 State extension foresters, passing on to them the best 
and latest information derived from Federal research and experienc: 
and also transmitting from State to State the best techniques and 
methodology developed by the State extension men. Without them, 
there would be no correlation of forestry extension across State line 
and the entire program would suffer thereby. 

The American Forestry Association therefore urges that this smal 
item of $19,543 be restored to the Forest Service appropriation. 

Senator Youne. ‘Thank you for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Durum. Thank you very much for the opportunity to be heard 

Senator Youne. I will insert, at this point in the record, informatio: 
supplied by Senator Thye regarding the Eveleth, Minn., nursery, 
which was discussed by him before our committee on April 22. (See 
p. 366. ) 

(The information referred to follows:) 


EVELETH, MINN., NURSERY 


Che estimated cost of continuing both nurseries at the fiscal year 1952 leve 
of production or 1,925,000 trees at Eveleth and 2,645,000 trees at Watersmeet 
or a total of 4,568,000 trees, would be approximately the cost incurred in fisca 
year 1952 or $27,421 plus $21,685 or a total of $49,106, an average of $10.75 per 
L.OOO trees 

The estimated cost of producing these 4,568,000 trees at Watersmeet is $32,130 
or an average of $7.05 per 1,000 trees 


( ost com partson 


There will be no increase in year long personnel at the Watersmeet 
Nursery. The nurseryman in charge at Eveleth has been transferred 
to take charge of a ranger district in Ohio. 

It is therefore estimated that the closing of the Eveleth Nursery ana 
consolidation of its nursery-stock production with that at the Water 
smeet Nursery will result in an annual saving of more than $14,000. 
This saving can be obtained without reduction in the nursery stock 
available for use on the national forests in Minnesota. 

Statistics on the Eveleth and Watersmeet Nurseries are shown in 
the following tables: 
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Senator Youne. I will insert in the record a telegram I have 1 
ceived from Mr. Ulric M. Gwynn, Jr., also a telegram from Mr. Ein 
Madsen urging restoration of nursery funds. 

(The telegrams referred to follow :) 


MINoT, N. DAk., May 7, 1953 
Senator Mitron R. Youne, 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, Senate Building: 
Urge restoration funds for continuing SCS nursery at Mandan and othe 
prairie nurseries 
Utric M. GwyNn, Jr., 
Secretary, Minot Association of Commerce 


Minot, N. DAK., May 8, 1953 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Vember, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations: 

Urgently recommend restoration of appropriations for Soil Conservation Set 
ice tree nurseries splendid progress being made through this service on far 
shelter belt planting 

EINAR MADSE> 


Senator Young. I will make a part of the record a letter with e 
closures from Senator McCarran calling for an investigation of t! 
utilization of appropriated funds available to the Forest Service, thi 
( xpenditure and whether or not savings can be effected. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 19, 195 
Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Chairman, Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittes 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 

My Dear Senator: I am enclosing a resolution which I respectfully reque 
presented to the Agricultural Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on App 
priations. As you will note, this resolution calls for an investigation of the uti 
zation of appropriated funds which have been made available to the Unit 
States Forest Service, the expenditure of these funds and whether reductions « 
be achieved. The resolution provides that particular emphasis be given to 
administration of lands under the jurisdiction of this agency which are used f 
grazing purposes by the livestock industry. 

For some time I have been receiving complaints from livestock owners in 
State, relative to the treatment of grazing permittees by officials of the Fors 
Service. I know that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction in other West 
States relative to this matter. 

For the information of yourself and other members of the subcommittee, I 
also enclosing a copy of a letter that I have received from the United Stockme! 
Association of Ely, Nev. This letter sets forth clearly the thinking of not o1 
the members of this association but all of the livestock owners in the Weste 
States 

My judgment is that this investigation is a proper one for our subcommittee 
that an important phase of the investigation should be the utilization of app: 
priated funds by the Forest Service and whether or not reductions could 
achieved 

1 believe very strongly that this investigation should be made at the earliest 
possible date so that it will be completed before the time of the subcommittee is 
fully taken up with consideration of the budget requests for fiscal 1954. I fur 
ther believe it is very necessary to hold hearings on the spot so that the sub 
committee may have the benefit of testimony from as many of the grazing 
permittees as possible 

I extend my kindest personal regards and all best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCARRAN. 
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RESOLUTION 


Resolved That the Agricultural Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations investigate the utilization of appropriated funds which have been 
sade available to the United States Forest Service, expenditures made therefrom 
ind whether reductions may be achieved; the administration and operation of 
the Forest Service with particular reference to the administration of grazing 
ands under the jurisdiction of the United States Forest Service; the policies 
and practices in relation to the issuance of grazing permits; the rules and 
egulations governing the use of forest lands by the livestock industry; and the 
nlans of the United States Forest Service for future use of these lands for 
grazing purposes: Be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Agricultural Subcommittee appoint a 
pecial committee, from the membership of the subcommittee, to hold hearings 

the Western States, two of which hearings shall be held in the State of Nevada; 
hat the special committee utilize funds available to the Senate Committee on 
\ppropriations for the expenses of this investigation. 


UNITED SToCKMEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Ey, NEv., February 10, 1953. 
Senator Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCARRAN : The United States Forest Service has held to and is 

w holding to a policy of eliminating all classes of livestock from forest ranges. 
he situation has gotten progressively worse during the past 2 or 3 years here 
n Nevada. 

The United Stockmen’s Association held a business meeting January 24, in 
KHly, Nev. At this meeting Nevada forest permittees voiced strong disapproval 
f Forest Service policies. Statements were made to the effect that the Forest 
Service had cut permits over 50 percent during the past 10 or 15 years, that fur- 
her cuts ranging from 12 percent to over 60 percent bad been indicated or 
hreatened by the Forest Service. Many permittees stated that the Forest 
Service was now in the process of cutting and making further reductions of 
ivestock now grazed on forest lands. 

Forest permittees stated that Forest Service officials were becoming more 
dictatorial and arbitrary, thus making it impossible to operate livestock. State- 
nents were also made that in some cases the Forest Service was reducing num- 
ers of livestock permitted on certain allotments to the point where a sound, 

momic operation could not be continued. 

A unanimous resolution was passed at this meeting which requested that 
he United States Forest Service in Nevada be investigated by a joint congres- 
sional committee. 

We, therefore, request that you do everything possible to have the United 
States Forest Service investigated. 

It is our sincere and honest opinion that present Forest Service policies will, 
vithin a few years, eliminate all livestock now operating on Forest Service graz- 
ng lands. 

We shall be glad to forward any information you may wish regarding in- 
dividual cases. 

With kind personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 


UNITED STOCKMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
By GEORGE N. SwWALLow, Secretary 
Senator Youne. I have a letter addressed to Senator Bridges re- 
garding forest surveys which will be made a part of the record. 
( The letter referred to follows :) 
WESTERN FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, 


Portland, Oreg.. April 3, .1953. 
lhe Honorable Sryies BrinGEs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Brinces: The perennial question arises—How much timber is 
there in the United States and how fast is the new crop growing throughout the 
Nation? This brings us face to face with the fact that it is reported by the 
United States Forest Service as of July 1, 1953, that there are 182 million acres 
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remaining to be initially covered in the United States and 135 million acres cur 
rently needing resurvey 

Current appropriations for the initial surveys amount to less than one-half 
of the $1,000,000 authorized annually by Public Law No. 128 of June 1949; and 
for resurveys less than one-third of the $1,500,000 authorized. 

Appropriations for the forest survey for the 1958 fiscal year total $816,00( 
To carry out the Forest Service’s proposed 5-year program for the survey i: 
the United States would require approximately $1,280,000 yearly. This contem 
plates an initial survey of 37 million acres yearly in the United States and a re 
survey of 30 million acres in the United States. 

We are not suggesting increased appropriations for Bureau expansion, sub 
sidies, or benefit payments, but an appropriation amount to meet the demands of 
this essential forest-inventory work It is impossible for the Government an 
the forest industries to determine their policies and programs with intelligence 
unless accurate and up-to-date information on land and forest resources 
available 

In view of these facts, we urge that you lend your hearty support to the app: 
priation requests for the forest survey 

Sincerely yours, 
Sruart Moir, Forest Counse 


Senator Youna. I will insert in the record a letter from Senato 


Magnuson, with enclosure, regarding a beetle infestation problem 
the State of Washington. 
(‘The communications referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
April 10, 195 
Re Forest Service appropriation 


Hion. MILTron R. YOuNG, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate 

Dear Senator: I respectfully call your attention to a serious situation that 
prevails in the State of Washington, which requires immediate action by the 
Forest Service, if large blocks of timber are to be salvaged. In eastern Lew 
County and the Upper Cowlitz area there has been a very heavy infestation of 
fir beetles 

Beetles have killed a lot of timber, and, unless this timber is harvested in 
mediately, it will be a total loss. In addition, the infected trees will become 
continuing hazard to the remaining stand. It is generally considered that beetle 
killed trees lose almost one-third of their marketable value if allowed to stand 
more than 1 year after infestation has occurred. The present timber market wi 
absorb beetle-infected trees and the timber can be harvested and sold at a re: 
sonable profit. No one knows how long this favorable condition will prevail 

Recognizing the seriousness of this situation, the Forest Service recently sub 
mitted to Bureau of Budget a request for a special deficiency appropriation—th« 
funds to be used exclusively for insect control and salvage in the Oregon-Wasl! 
ington and Idaho-Montana areas. The Forest Service estimated its requirement 
at $20 million. I understand that the Department of Agriculture was instructed 
to reduce the amount of its request to $10 million and further, that the item be 
included in its regular budget for the fiscal year of 1954 

I am convinced that the Forest Service specialist will certify to your committe 
that the expenditure of $20 million would more than be repaid from the profit on 
the sale of salvageable but infected timber. Likewise, that the investment made 
at this time will be in the nature of a premium on an insurance policy against 
the spread of infestation and the ultimate destruction of even larger quantities 
of merchantable timber 

lam enclosing a copy of a letter I received recently from the Chehalis Chamber 
of Commerce, Chehalis, Wash., on this subject to indicate that the business people 
in the area concur in the wisdom of appropriating the funds the Forest Service 
needs to handle this problem 

I will appreciate your making this letter a part of the record when this subject 
is reported 

Kindest personal regards 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, United States Senator. 
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CHEHALIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Chehalis, Wash., March 27, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C 

DEAR SENATOR: The Chehalis Chamber of Commerce has become alarmed by 
he current heavy infestation of fir beetle in eastern Lewis County and the 
Upper Cowlitz area and its effect on our economy. Quick action is necessary 
if we are to realize even a part of the potential value of this timber 

The United States Forest Service estimates place the beetle kill at 5 million 
yoard-feet in the Upper Cowlitz area. This timber must be removed quickly it 
rder that the infestation can be curtailed. There are several problems standing 

the way of removal of this timber. 

Who is to do the job? When isit to be done? The chamber has gone on record 
is favoring the immediate removal through the sale of beetle kill in small 
nough parcels so that the small “gypo” logger has a chance to bid on the lots. 
Chis would require lot sales in from 100,000 to 300,000 board-feet. We realize 

iat, due to personnel shortages, it would appear that such a program would be 
ficult to carry out This has been considered, and the chamber suggests that a 
Forest Service scaler could be stationed at a strategic spot and scale the logs 
s they are brought out by the various operators. This could be done with a 
nimum of personnel and supervision. 

This timber can be reached with the construction (by the operator) of short, 
quarter to half mile, spur roads from the existing Forest Service roads. While 
ve realize that this is not in exact conformity with the long-range program of 

e United States Forest Service, we believe that the present state of emergency 
demands that such an expediency be used 

Beetle-killed trees lose almost one-third of their marketable value if allowed to 
stand for 1 year after infestation has occurred. The present timber market will 
iccept beetle-killed trees and they can be logged and sold at a profit. This con- 
lition cannot be expected to last long. When the market returns to normal, 
it would be next to impossible to log such areas for lumber and it would be 

questionable for wood logs. 

The current Forest Service program for developing access roads is an excellent 
one and should certainly be followed to a successful conclusion Under this 

ergency, however, there isn’t time to wait for several years. With the added 
requirements for roadbuilding that have been written into recent contracts, and 
the extremely large blocks that have been offered for sale, it is practically im- 
possible for the smaller operator to bid on a sale. Expnsive roadbuilding equip 

nt is beyond the economic ability of the small logge) 

Frankly, we believe an acute state of emergency exists in the beetle kill area 
of the Upper Cowlitz country May we ask that you call this problem to the 
attention of your colleagues, and that after a complete examination of the facts, 
start such machinery as is necessary to assure the immediate logging of this 
area? The timber must be released in small enough blocks with authority to 
build the small spur roads from the main Forest Service roads. 

The chamber of commerce believes that these steps must be taken if we are 
to realize the full potential value to our economy. To this end, the board of 
directors has thrown the support of the Chehalis Chamber of Commerce behind 
the move of the Upper Cowlitz Loggers Association to effectuate reasonable 
arrangements with the Forest Service so that this timber can be taken out. 

Cordially, 
JOHN E. Hoaearr, Manager 


Senator Young. I will insert in the record at this point a letter to 
Senator Willis Smith relating to a forest survey of North Carolina 
forest lands. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, IN« 
Raleigh, N. C., March 19, 19538. 
Hon. WILLIs SMITH, 
Member, United States Senate, Washington, D. C 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: It has recently been called to the attention of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association that there is a movement on foot to delete from 
the Federal budget funds necessary for the completion of the forest survey for 
North Carolina. 
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The forest survey in this State is today approximately 25-percent finish« 
This work has been accomplished with $45,000 of State funds. There was a 
understanding with the Southeastern Forest Experiment Station of the Unite; 
States Forest Service that if the State of North Carolina would furnish th 
amount of money, they would use Federal funds for the completion of this wor 

There has been no forest survey made in this State since 1945, and we are sti, 
attempting to use those figures in determining growth and drain on one of th 
most important natural resources of North Carolina. 

The present State administration has as one of its policies the attraction 
new industry to North Carolina. With the State’s great forest resources, c« 
tainly a portion of this new industry will be interested directly or indirectly i 
our forest resourees. In order to intelligently plan for these industries, a1 
for the use of the industries themselves, it is necessary that we have up-to-dat 
figures on forest growth and drain, how much timber we have, what kind « 
timber it is, and where it is located. There is no other way that these figure 
can be accurately obtained except from a forest survey. 

The forest survey is to be completed by the Southeastern Forest Experime 
Station and should their funds be curtailed for this work, it is very doubtt 
that we would be able to get sufficient funds to complete the job. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer W. Wotcort, President 


Senator Youne. I will insert in the record at this point a lette: 
received by Senator Edwin Johnson on the maintenance and improv\ 


ment of forest -land ranges, 
(The letter refe! rec to follows:) 


ALAMOSA, CoLo., April 6, 195 
Hon. EpwiIn C. JOHNSON, 
Senator from Colorado, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR SENATOR JOHNSON: At the regular annual meeting of the Rio Grand 
National Forest Advisory Board held in the Forest supervisor's office at Monti 
Vista, Colo., in the afternoon of March 27, 1953, the following resolution w 
passed unanimously: 

“Since it is very essential to the welfare of the entire population of thes: 
United States as well as to the livestock industry that our ranges on the fores 
lands be maintained and improved by artificial revegetation; construction o 
bridges, drift fences, stock-watering places, and other necessary improvements 
the control of range destroying rodents; and the eradication of noxious and 
poisonous weeds, in order to protect their future productivity ; and since in th 
year past there was only $350,000 allowed in the agricultural bill for this put 
pose on the forest lands of the entire United States: 

“Now, therefore we of the Rio Grande National Forest Advisory Board re 
quest that the maximum appropriation of 10 cents per animal month for cattle 
and horses and 2 cents per animal month for sheep and goats under permit 01 
our national forests be allowed in the Agriculture appropriation bill as set fort! 
in section 12 of the Granger Thye Act of April 24, 1950 (Public Law 478).” 

Thanking you for the very kind attention we have received from you in the 
past, I am 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY O. KNApp, 
Secretary Rio Grande National Forest Advisory Board. 


Senator Youna. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon 
vene at 2 o'clock, same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Som CONSERVATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN PACE, A FORMER CONGRESSMA 


DISPOSAL OF SOIL 


CONSERVATION NURSERIES 
Senator YOUNG. 


The subcommittee will come to order. 
Congressman Pace, it is a real pleasure to have you appea 
s committee. You were probab ly the most active Men 
House, at least from my observation, for 
rricultural field. I do not 
fective job. A 


> befor 


iber in the 
vears in th 
Las done a more 


n co! t¢ 


ference if 


sood many 
anyone who has 

You are a tough guy to bump against 
happens to be on the opposite side 

Mr. Pace. Mr. Chairman, I might say that I ¢ 

ich without the assistance of yvourse]l 

‘e always attribute 


know of 


oO ild not h ive don 
ind the Senator from Georgia. 
a lot to the work of you and Senator Russell 
use both of you have your hearts in the work of 
Senator Russet... We often see eve to eve. 
Ir. PACE. Very much SO, and | stil] think we do. 
Mr. Chairman, it is very gracious of you to give me an opport 
peak today. I want to talk to you very frankly for not ov 
utes regarding the proposal to eliminate 
nservation nurseries in the country. The 
me the Department has been wee 
* State autho 
they would operate them. 


+} 


the Tari 


n rs 
ae P 1 


ang 
ana ¢ 


lispose 


* pro] osal, S 
as I understand is 


ities or low il authorit 


lhe soil-conservatio1 
as you probably know as well as I do, are one ¢ 
rts of the soil-conservation program. 
ne seedlings and other e rops 


rested in are those that ar‘ , producing OTasse 
portunity, the pleasure, of visiting your State. but 
Southeast of all the things we ial we need mor 
Senator Younc. Congressman Pae 
lossett of my State, a farmer. He is on the 
Soil Conservation Districts, and he is 
Mr. Pacer. 


Senator, 


urseries to eithe 


1 
t 


es 

nurse} Sen 
‘ f the most essential 
They proatice, Many of t] 
The ones that a} ] 


> OTnAsses, 


ace, the next witness is 


Natio al Assoc} 
appearing In behalf of 1 
I am glad to hear that 
to begin with many of the States, certainly my State among 
hem, do not have the funds to take over the United States nurseries 
there is no provision made for it. We do have State experiment sta 
tions, we have two , my State which are opel ited under the State 
igricultural college, but the vy depend a great deal on what they do in 
onnection with the United States nurseries. If they develop a new 
grass or any new plant, it devolves upon the United States nursery to 
take that and propagate it and coordinate it in the soil-conservation 
program. What you would have 


seems to me, if you should give 
the United States nurseries to, let us say as an example my State, the 
State of Georgia 


Xf ) y 
you would have the State of Georgia 


St: f Georgia producing 

hatever they wanted to produce in the way of plants whether it is 

grasses or whatnot, but you would have on your hands a soil-conse1 

vation program, an entirely independent program, that could not 

possibly be, and we have all had enough experiences with the States 

to know that some of them will thoroughly cooperate 100 percent and 
some of them will have nothing to do with the program 
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It seems to me this is the most vital step backward that has ha) 
pened in both my time and your time; that we have devoted our liv: 
almost to the building of a program to save the soil of America. He: 
one of the most essential elements in the program, the people 
develop the grasses, are to be dropped. I wish I had the time to te 
you of the grasses that have been developed in my country. I 
mention one as an illustration. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BERMUDA GRASS 


We developed a new Bermuda grass. For generations and genet 
tions my father and grandfather have been trying to get rid of Be 
muda grass. Now we are cultivating Bermuda grass because they ai 
developing a new variety that grows up to about 18 or 20 inches, o1 
of the finest cattle feeds you can have. 

Senator Youna. I suppose it 1s hardy ¢ 

Mr. Pace. pe hardy. Every dairyman and every cattle produc 
wants some of it, and the nursery there in my part of the State, aft: 
the new grass was developed, they have taken it, propagated it, deve 
oped quantities, and then they have taken enough to your farm 
plant an acre. Then they have taken enough to my farm to plant 
acre as a trial, and then you take your acre and put it out until i 
200 acres or 300 acres. That is just one example. 


NEED FOR DIVERSIFICATION 


You have studied enough, Senator, to know that one of the eryil 
needs that we have had is diversification. You have heard of the tim: 
when we had practically 1 crop primarily, a 1-crop system. Now 
are diversifying, now we are turning to the production of cattle. 
have always said the good Lord intended from the climate, from th 
soil, what we could do with it, that my country should be a cattle cow 
try. But we propose now, I presume in the name of economy—I pre 
sume that—to do away with these nurseries and give them away. 

The nursery nearest to me T believe we have 348 acres of choice land, 
215 acres of cleared, and the balance of it has some of the finest timber 
in the State. You have the climate, you have the land irrigated, yo 
have all the facilities. It is proposed here to walk into my State, and 
vour State, I presume, and say, “Here, take it” in the name of economy 
I feel sure my present Governor would cooperate because he is a farmer 
himself, lives on the farm. T do not know what the next Governor of 
my State or your State might be. You know State administrations 
turn pretty fast. Iam afraid that there will be many points at whic! 
you will not get the cooperation that you would have when the Soil 
Conservation Service devolps its own services, its own seeds, its ow! 
grasses and trees, and completely coordinates it with a nationwid 
conservation soil-building program. 

That is all I want to say. T could talk to you all day about it; I an 
sick about it, to be perfectly frank with you. 

I want to say that I am here on my own responsibility. It is some 
thing that 1 feel very deeply about, and I most earnestly solicit your 
special study before you entirely eliminate the funds. The proposal 
is, T understand, to give them enough to sort of stand by and liquidate 
in June of next year, June of 1954. That is what was before the House. 
I read the testimony of Dr. Salter, and IT presume he has been here. 
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| do not in any way mean to be unkind to him, but anybody can read 
‘testimony of Dr. Salter and you can see that he was being a loyal, 
iithful servant, and he was testifying with the administration. He 
d not want it. You can read it in his testimony in the House. 
Senator Youn«. If the appropriations as now proposed by t 
Budget Bureau were to stand there would be almost $400,000 left in the 
nd. The disposal of all of the assets would present quite a problem. 
Mr. Pacer. They propose to give them away. 
Senator Youne. Well, there is a lot of equipment at these nurseries / 
Mr. Pacer. Yes, indeed. 
senator You NG. Then the ‘re are Federal employees who, under the 
. are entitled to terminal-leave pay. It would be quite a problem 
to how to effect the entire transfer 
Mr. PAcr. You have a lot ot buildings. tl lot of seed frowing equip 
nt, trucks, and so forth. The point is, if you do it, I daresay it 
| not be 24 months when you will turn right around and get another 
sery in your State and my State, too. I make no reflection on my 
State: [am very pene of my State and very proud of my Gover! 
ent, but I think this thing ought to st: iv where it is now; it is a part 
{ the soil-conservation program, the most essential part. 
There was a gentleman here from your State, and he gets out in the 
l-conservation district, and they develop a need, and what does the 
| Conservation co ¢ They vo to the members ¢ and say, “Here Ss youl 


ss 


Senator Younc. Dr. Salter testified before the committee, While 
vas not familiar with all of the details myself, I thought there were 
ly just a few of these. and that they were in addition to nurseries 
already were being operated by the Soil Conservation Service. 
is true in some States. In a few instances the soil-conservatio1 
iri ts do operate their own. 

Mr. Pacer. The districts ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Pace. I did not know of one that did. 

Senator Youna. There are a few, but it is a different story from 

iat I first thought. 

Mr. Pace. If you are going to give them to anybody, give them to 
the soil-conservation districts, then; but you would have to give them 
he money to operate them. 

Senator Youna. It would require a little time for them to take them 
over. They could probably raise money locally to help support them, 
but I doubt if the A would be able financi: ally to take them over now 

Mr. Pace. And they would be = ae asking you for money. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much for your interest. 

Mr. Pace. Thank you, Senator: ot are most gracious, and I appr 

ite this opportunity. 


SOLL, CONSERVATION 


STATEMENTS OF OTIS TOSSETT, LANSFORD, N. DAK., AND SAM 
THOMPSON, ITTA BENA, MISS., ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Tosserr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Thompson, from the State of Mis 
sissippi, will follow me in testimony relative to flood-control preven 
tive measures in the Soil Conservation Service. 
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Senator Youne. First, I would like to say for the record that y: 
have the reputation of being one of the outstanding farmers in Nort 
Dakota. It is a pleasure and an honor to have you appear before \ 

Mr. Tossetr. Thank you, Senator; that is very kind of you. 

Senator, I have copies of my statement. Should I read it, or what 
is your pleasure ¢ 

Senator Younae. Either way. 

Mr. Tosserr. My name is Otis Tossett and I am from Lansfor 

Dak. I am a vice president of the National Association of S 
Conservation Districts, for whom I am presenting the needs of t 
districts as we see them. As you know, the districts are set up by 
State’s laws. They have been given the local responsibility to see t] 
the soil- and water-conservation efforts are coordinated and channe] 
to the individual farmer. The districts have no power of taxati: 
but are authorized to accept help from any legitimate source. ‘I 
job of conservation is of national concern, as has long been recogniz 
by the Congress of the United States. 

The Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculti 
has been the main source of technical assistance to the districts. ‘T) 
assistance is of the best standards and has proven satisfactory 
filling the technical needs of the districts except as to quantity. Es) 
cially in the last 2 years, when the conservation job has been putting o 
more speed, there has not been sufficient technical help available. 

A poll of the 2,500 soil-conservation districts has shown the ne 
for technical help that will require an appropriation of $100 milli: 
but there are two reasons why such a sum would be unrealistic: Fir 


there is not sufficient technically skilled personnel available for su 
an expansion; and, second, such an appropriation would not be 
keeping with the present administrative policies. 


RECOMMENDED APPROPRIATION 


At our national meeting this year, therefore, the representatives 
the districts authorized their officers to present a recommendation to 
the Congress for $75 million as the appropriation recommended f 
the Soil Conservation Service for technical assistance to the district 

For the year 1953 the sum allocated to SCS for assistance to districts 
is $57 million. This sum is allowing our work to be done at a rate 
that will take 33 years to accomplish the “once over” treatment, 
taking into account yearly changes in land use, needs, and ait g 
conditions. This rate of progress is, to us—and we believe to you 
the Congress—too slow, for, in the meanwhile, great and irreparal! 
damage is being done. The revised budget figure for the 1954 tec! 
nical assistance to districts by the Soil Conservation Service is $ 
million—a cut from 1953—and this at a time when there is greate! 
demand than ever upon the districts, due to the formation of add 
tional districts, and to the greater cooperation and usefulness of t! 
ACP type of assistance. To make the maximum use of the farmer 
present willingness to spend his own resources to accomplish this co1 
servation job, we do not think that the work should lag for lack o! 
technical assistance 

Therefore, as a very practical figure, and one that we in the district 

can make sure is used with a minimum of waste and a maximum a 
ciency, we, the soil-conservation districts of America, recommend : 
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ip propriation of $75 million be allocated to the Soil Conservation 
service for technical assistance to districts. 


NEED TO CONTINUE NURSERIES 


We reiterate the need for the continuing operation of SCS tree and 

vrass nurseries. The continued development and availability of tree 

nd shrub seedlings as provided by Soil Conservation Services nurseries 
innot be abruptly terminated. 

Should it become the established policy of the Department of Agri- 

ure to discontinue the production of tree ee a continuing 
ppropriation for an interim period is required to facilitate the or- 
lerly liquidation or transfer of such nurseries to aehan or con- 
nuing agencies, to avoid undue hardship and irreparable loss. 

[ would like to comment further that the plantings of trees have 
een one of the major conserv: ition measures in our part of the Great 
Plainsarea. The usefulnes of SCS nurseries cannot be overestimated. 
In North Dakota we have been planting over 7 million trees and 

irubs yearly for purely shelter belts, farm shelter belts, and so on. 
here are not available to us at the present time any private nurseries 
to supply the demand for tree seedlings. 

Senator Youne. Is not the planting of trees now one of the major 
rograms under the soil conservation program ¢ 

Mr. Tosserr. Oh, yes. 

Senator Young. Our State is one of the major treeless States in the 
Nation ? 

Mr. Tossrrr. Yes. 

Senator Younce. This program has been one of the finest programs 
ever developed in our State of North Dakota. 

Mr. Tosserr. I would like to add, Senator, that I visited your farm 
on several occasions, and your farm is a demonstration of the fact 

hat you realize the value of trees. You have a number of shelter 
elts on your farm, which is a credit to yourself and to the community. 

Senator Youne. We have about 2 miles of shelter belts. I remem- 
er when we planted the first mile and a half, before I came to the 
Senate, I thought that it would be a terrible job to keep those trees 

van. I wondered how we would ever find the time to cultivate them 

. keep them clean because we were always terribly busy in the 
fields. However, I soon found myself ti aking time out from the most 
mportant work on the farm in ‘cultivating those trees, and it was 
the most enjoyable thing I ever did on the farm. 

Mr. Tosserr. I am sure of that. 


GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT AT MANDAN, N. DAK. 


Senator Youne. Do you have the figures on investment that the 
Federal Government has in the nursery at Mandan? 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes, I have some figures here that show somewhat 
the inventory value. 

Senator Youne. That nursery is typical of the other nurseries 
iaintained by the Soil Conservation Service? 

Mr. Tosserr. In my opinion it is. This Mandan nursery is owned 
ry the Soil Conservation Service ao has a total acreage of 753 acres 
vith a book value of $32,000. We lease 380 acres from the Army, 
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which is located on the river island down the river a ways which has 
not too great a value. On this nursery at Mandan we have 23 build 
ings which are valued at approximately $22,000. The book value ot 
the nonexpendable personal property amounts to about $9850) 
Then the expendable property such as hand tools, shop tools, irrig 
tion pipe, and so forth is another $14,000. Then the property whi 
[1 am very interested in protecting, which I am sure would go 
waste and to ruin with the nurseries abruptly terminated such as 
contemplated is the planting stock valued at $89,000, grass seed whi 
is valued at $15,000, tree and shrub seed valued at $4,000, making 
total value there of tree stock of $109,000. 
Senator Younc. We will have inserted in the record at this tir 
a statement that I received from the Soil Conservation Service list 
the various nurseries and their value. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 
inds budgeted for “Operation of nurseries for conservation plant materia 
$1, 609 


l, 


Minn 

Mo 
Zanes\ e, Obi 
San Antonio, Tax 
Dalhart le (sub-ni 
Manhattan, Kans 
Kearney, Nebr 
Mandan, N. Dak 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Tucson, Ariz 
Pleasonton, Calif 
San Fernando, Calif 
Aberdeen, Wash 
Pullmat Wasl 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Bellingham, Wash 
Beltsville, Md.’ 


Total field allotments 


Regional office expense 


Washington office expense 
Unallotted 


Total 1953 estimate 


Discontinued January 31, 19538 
National observational nursery 
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VALUE OF TREE-PLANTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Tossettr. I would like to add further Senator, that we feel the 
ree-planting program is so vital in your home State of North Dakota 
hat we, as an association of State conservation districts, sometime 
ck at the time when I was president of that association did purchase 

th our own funds an acreage of 120 acres which we developed into 
in association-owned and association-operated tree nursery wherein 

have placed at the disposal of the soil-conservation districts of 
North Dakota from 2 to 3 million tree seedlings for shelterbelt pur 
poses this last 3 years. We have an investment upward of $100,000 
of our own money which we are using to supplement the great need 

r tree-planting stock in my home State. 

Senator Youne. Are you familiar with the financial situation of the 

il conservation districts in other States? What I am trying to get 
it is how many State soil conservation associations would be financially 
ible to take over these nurseries now ? 

Mr. Tosserr. As I am acquainted with them I believe it would be a 
real hardship for any of the State associations to take over an operation 
if that size on short notice. It takes some capital ; it takes some credit 
rrangements and various other things. The various State associa 

ons would need to incorporate in order to own property and there are 

irious other technicalities involved which would really cause con- 
iderable delay at least. 

Senator Youne. Given, say, a year’s time, do you suppose most of 
them could take these nurseries over ? 

Mr. Tossert. With ample notice, I believe that a large number 

f them would be in a position to make arrangements for such a thing. 

Senator Youne. How do you feel about that, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tosserr. He is the area vice president from the State of Missis 
“Ippl. 

Mr. Toompeson. I think most of your State in the southeastern area 
vould be totally unable to take over and operate these nurseries. It is 
possible that would be so. You asked him about the financial condition 
of the State associations and others. It is hard to speak for 48 State 
issociations, but in Mississippi we do not have any appropriations at 
all for any type of assistance for soil-conservation districts. They 
raise their own funds or take it out of their pockets. 

The total income to the State association is less than S800 a year. 
\n organization of that type that works purely in the public interest 

s taking its operating capital out of their pockets. How they would 
manage to take over nurseries in the States, 1 think it would be prac- 
tically an impossibility. 


ADVANTAGE OF GOVERNMENT FUND MATCHING 


Senator Youna. It would be a little more possible if the Federal 
Government matched the funds, would it not? 

Mr. THompson. $1,600 would go further than $800 even in this day 
and age. 

Mr. Tosserr. I would like to call attention to the hardship we had. 
We dug into our personal pocketbooks to finance the initial purchase 
price of some $30,000, To supplement that and have some machinery 
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and available things on hand with which to operate, quite a number + 
us farmers in the State contributed some old tractors and other piec 
of equipment in order to get along for a period until we could hay 
some tree stock for sale. That is the hardship that we encountered. 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your statement ¢ 

Mr. Tosserr. That completes my testimony. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Thompson / 


MISSISSIPPI SITUATION 


Mr. THompson. I would like to make one other statement in co 
nection with Mississippi. In North Dakota you dug down to get 
nursery because you have fewer trees than any State in the Unio: 
In Mississip pi, the land-use pattern map, trying to evaluate the cap 
bilities of our so i] indicates that 60 percent of our land area should 
in trees. Most of that is in scrub timber of one kind or another. S 
people are pretty well satisfied with the indication of the sample, a 
the need would not be as pressing as it is in your situation where y 
have a windbreak pre blem. We could not deve lop the program 
much as they did there because the need is not as acute. That is t 
reason I mentioned the fact, not belittling my State or my people. 

My name is Sam Thompson, I am from Itta Bena, Miss., and I a 
a vice president of the National Association of Soil Conservation D 
iricts. I would like to present the soil-conservation district super 
visors’ recommendations upon appropriations, and policies, for fl 
prevention and watershed control. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


We in the districts consider water she dl prote ction to be of pru 
portance to the Nation. Flood pre vention, by means of holdin 
rainfall upon the land where it falls, cannot very well be cement 
from good soil and water conservation. What helps keep our so 
from washing away also helps prevent floods. We do not know, hov 
ever, that upper watershed protection will prevent all floods. We dé 
not think they will, but doubt if anyone knows for sure. We are ve! 
certain, however, that the intensity of floods can be materially 
tailed by proper precautions and proper land use in the upper wate! 
sheds. 

An interest of ee ore ons has developed recently, by peop! 
in the various watersheds, by city and country folks alike, in the poss 
bilities offered by w: atershed protection. Watershed associations a1 
being formed all over the country—associations of people willing to 
pay their just share toward the costs of controlling water where 
falls. At present, there are some 300 such associations—many of them 
ready to go to work—and an additional 500 groups in process of form 
ation, 

In the past, the Congress has allocated sums for individual wate 
sheds. There have been 11 authorized projects, for which $5,022,000 
was appropriated for 1953, This has allowed the works on these 11 
projects to be performed at a rate that will complete them in 35 years, 
which, we are sure, is too slow. In the meanwhile, too much damage 
is being done to the watersheds. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON WATERSHED WORK 


We would like to make a recommendation that the polic, y In regard 
the expenditure of Federal funds for watershed work be changed. 
Lhe work on the 11 approved projects should be continued and ac 
le —a but there are numerous small wate eae upon which plans 
» been completed and which are ready to go. We suggest that 
neys be appropriated to the Department of hey iculture for work 
these without, however, specifying that it be expended for any cei 
n projects. There are 50 such small watersheds, scattered over all 
rts of the country, where the local interests are ready to expend thei 
i money in just proportion to the benefits derived. We think that 
‘ha program on small watersheds, widely distributed over the cou 
will do much to demonstrate the practical advantages to be cd 
ed from this type of flood prevention and conservation activity. 
Our specific recommendations are the following: 
For surveys, in 1953 there is $694,000 available. The rey 
quests £500. 00. We recommend $750,000. 
or works of Improvement, the 1953 appropriation allotted Si 
}and the 1954 request is for $6,286,000, all to be spent o1 
horized projects. We recommend an appropriation oO 
: this purpose which will allow the work to be performed at a: 
mpletion rate, and, in addition, we request an appropriat 
lion to be used in 1954 by the Secretary of Avriculture without 
dividual project approval by the Congress, upon the small wate: 
ds, some 50 in number, that are prepared to answer their local finan 
responsibility and a re already planned and ready to go. 
The National Association of Soil Conservation Districts tries to 
eflect as truly as possible the opinions of its member distr cts, 2.500 
number. At our last national meeting in February there was not one 
lividual opinion expressed that could in any way be thought to be 
variance with the policies hereby presented to this committee. In 
viduals were not unanimous as to the sums of money required 
Many thought that the amounts we finally agreed upon were much 
© small, but considering the technical manpower available, and fon 
practical purposes, we think that these recommended sums are 


r wf) 
L de 


oper. 

Velious officers of our national association have joined together with 
ther interested individuals and organizations to form a loose-knit 
vroup to promote the interests of the small watershed associations. 
We herewith present copies of recommendations that other members 
ave prepared and asked that we present them to this committee. It 

ill not be necessary at this time to go through them all, but we request 
hat they be admitted as part of the record, for reference purposes 

\ list of the sup porting individuals is attached. 

Senator Young. Those will be inserted in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. McCoNnNELL, Jr., Eprror, Lincotn Eventne Journat 
AND NEBRASKA STATE JOURNAL, AND COCHAIRMAN OF SALT-WAHOO WATERSHED 
ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Gentlemen, I am here to speak in behalf of a sound and economical balance in 
he field of Federal spending for national resources conservation and develop 
ment which will adequately reflect the modern concept of related soil and water 
onservation and upstream flood prevention that is capturing the grassroots 
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imagination in every part of the country. My interest in this is nonprofessior 
and I represent no national pressure group. I am cochairman with State Sena 
Otto Liebers of the Salt-Wahoo Watershed Association of Lincoln, Nebr. 1 
s a private citizens’ organization which is representative of city and rural pe 
ple, farm organizations, chambers of commerce, city governments, soil conser 
tion districts and drainage districts, upland and bottomland farmers, industi 
ists, bankers, radio stations, and daily and weekly newspapers in a 1,655-squar: 
mile watershed in eastern Nebraska. This is an area embracing the cities 
Lincoln, Ashland, and Wahoo, and 5,000 farms. Its 130,000 people suffer re< 
ring and continuing losses from floods and erosion averaging more than $1 n 
lion a year. Since the last major flood which cost southeast Nebraska $53 1 
lion and 23 lives our association has been working for 3 years to establish f 
our area a comprehensive and coordinated program of soil and moisture « 
servation and erosion and flood prevention in which the urban and agricultu 
interests will be protected in fair and equal balance. 

We figure that such a program calls for a high degree of voluntary participat 
by the property owners in doing the conservation job on their farms. To ¢ 
courage that, our association in the last 3 years has put on about as extens 
an educational effort as has been undertaken anywhere in America. We ha 
devoted acres of space in the Lincoln Sunday Journal and Star and the week 
newspapers in the area. We have held hundreds of neighborhood meeti! 
organized dozens of chartered bus tours to take farmers to areas where thy 
could see for themselves what the conservation job is and how it pays, print: 
and distributed thousands of leaflets and booklets, and prepared through 
University of Nebraska a color-sound movie which the Lincoln Junior Chambly 
of Commerce has undertaken to show to every group meeting in the city. 
have taken all the supervisory personnel of the school systems on airpla 
tours, from which they could best see the ravages of erosion and the relat 
of the streams and tributaries to the land they drain. 

Where 3 years ago only 4 percent of the lands of our watershed were under t} 
conservation program, today that figure is 25 percent. When 70 percent or mor 
of the land of any watershed is in conservation we figure it will be economic 
then to install the larger retention structures which are called for in the S 
Conservation Service survey of the watershed now before Congress awaiting 
thorization. In some subwatersheds we are at that point now 

In other words I am speaking for an area where there has already been a hig 
degree of local initiative and anxiety to get going on the larger watershed 
which is over and above the conservation job on the individual farms. 

That initiative of our lecal area also has extended to action on the State le 
We have figured that the best way for us to avoid boondoggling in flood prev 
tion is for the local people to participate financially and to retain an elenre! 
of local control over the nature of the planning and the work. Therefore, so 
to provide the legal mechanism by which local beneficiaries not only can revi 
the plans in legally constituted elections and can put up their fair share of 
costs, our association is committed to organize at the earliest practical dat« 
watershed district. This is to be a new type of Government subdivision 
Nebraska cutting across city and county lines just as floods and erosion 4d 
under State enabling legislation which was scheduled to be adopted this wer 
by the Nebraska Legislature. We have been working for 3 years to obtain s 
legislation in order to fit our governmental methods to the new concept of c 
servation as a community watershed problem. Our success is measured by 
fact that when I left Nebraska last week the State watershed bill had g 
through three sucessive floor tests without a single dissenting vote. 

In this effort we have been joined by a number of other Nebraska watersh« 
associations organized after the pattern of ours and with help from us a 
looking to us for leadership covering a third of Nebraska’s 93 counties. 

Iam an honorary director in most of these other Nebraska watershed asso 
tions. This type of movement is not confined to Nebraska. Two years ago |! 
newspaper took the leadership in organizing the Kansas-Nebraska Watersh« 
Council. I recall a meeting in Topeka in 1951 in which a group of Kansa 
decided to press for enactment of a Kansas Watershed District Enabling A 
patterned after the one we had introduced in the Nebraska Legislature. That b 
was adopted 2 weeks ago by the Kansas State Legislature 

Now in our area we have the conservation job on the land well under way. W 
stand ready with the mechanism to organize a locally controlled watershed 4d 
trict. What is holding us back now is the fact that the Federal Government h 
not yet adjusted either its outlook or its policies or its spending practices to t) 
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d and grassroots approach. In lanning 
ch covers one-sixth of 


ited Stat 


the land area « 
sixth of its food-producing capacity the 


Federal Government is stil m- 
ted to spend billions for downstream development but not one cent for the 
stream watershed type of program without which no river devel 

balance, 

is balance we are asking for, and such bal 
ta start is made on the upstream conse 
local people have taken the initiative 
inancial responsibility. 


anid 


are not asking for anything grandiose or spectact 
rshed. We would be more than content with 
on or under which would permit us to make 
monstrational pilot basis We know th 
nomy of our type of approach will be self-ey 
themselves in operation on a small demonst 
hut I did not ask for the opportunity for this 
my own locality. I am speaking also in b 


of work from throughout 


il 


ri 
iring 


i group o 
the United States 
ocalities much the same kind of job 

who feel equally stymied by the u 
ch over the past 20 years h 


vho 
we are uncert 
hrealism 1 


as put billions of do 


rol on the spectacular scale and next 
ind related land treatment programs 
These people ure as follows: 


to nothing into 


n 


Anderson, Honey Creek, Lowa ; farmer 

iwement committee, National Association of Soil Consery 

ohn Bird, Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Square, | 
te editor, Country 


Gentleman 
ry Blake, Topeka Capital, Topeka, Kat 
lent, Capper Publications, Ine. 
o V. Bodine, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associat 
Weyerhauser Lumber Co., St. Paul, Mint 
mmittee, National Association of M 
vee Browning, New Philadelphia, Oh 
ervancy District 


am 


Waters Davis, League City, Tex.; farmer-rancher ; 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts 


’. Graham, Route 2, Cleveland, N. C.; president, North Carolina 


Association 
Soil Conservation Districts; president, Yadkin Valley Soil Conservation and 
Flood Control Association 
ire P. Guess, Jr., Denmark, 8. C xecutive secretary, South Carolina 
Soil Conservation Committee; area vice president, National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts 
Paul Hardin, McKinney, Tex. ; manager, East Fork of Trinity Association 
George Heidrich, Charles Town, W. Va.; area vice president, National As 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts 
ving Hill, Lawrence, Kans.: manufacturer 
iyton M. Hoff, Delaware Trust Building, 
president, Brandywine Valley Association 
Mrs. William K. Jackson, Dublin, N. H.; New Hampshire State 
n watershed planning and legislation 
to Liebers, Route 1, Lincoln, Nebr 
Dairy Co.; Nebraska State senator. 
rancis Lindsay, Post Office Box 163, Loomis, Calif 
California State Legislature; 
State Assembly ; 
tion Districts 


©. Longmire, Pauls Valley, Okla 


president, National Associa 


: farmer; e 


pre sident, Lawrence Pay er Co 


Wilmington, Del executive 


senator ader 


farmer, dairyman; president, 


farmer, engi! 


has served on legislative council 


area vice president, National Association of § 


fd 


president, Washita Flo« 
tion 


Paul A. Lundgren, Thief River Falls, Minn. ; district 
sents courts in guiding, approving, 
River Drainage and Conservancy 
L. Males, Cheyenne, Okla 
Control Association 


judge, farm operator: repre- 
and disapproving actions of the Red Lake 
District 


‘ banker: secretary-tre: 


isurer, Washita \ 


29209 _K9 2 
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Bright McConnell, Augusta, Ga.; secretary-treasurer, Savannah River Soil ¢ 
servation District Association 
Richard D. Searles, Phoenix, Ariz.; former Assistant Secretary of the Interi 
Fred Seaton, Hastings, Nebr.; publisher, the Hastings Tribune, and presids 
Seaton Publications; former. United States Senator; campaign adviser to Gs 
Dwight D. ees director, Kansas-Nebraska Watershed Council 
Truett Smith, Wylie, Tex.; banker, feed man; East Fork of Trinity Flood 
trol Association 
Dean Stanley, Security Building, Phoenix, Ariz. ; farm operator; active in W! 
Tanks project 
Hugh Tuttle, Dover, N. H.; Farmer, president, New Hampshire State Associat 
of Soil Conserv oo Districts 
Col. W. B. Tuttle, Post Office Box 1771, San Antonio, Tex.; chairman, San A 
tonio River Canal and Conservancy Distr ict 
Raymond A, McConnell, Jr., Lincoln, Nebr.; editor, Uiacoln Evening Pema a 
Nebraska State Journal; cochairman, Salt-Wahoo Watershed Associatior 
director, Kansas-Nebraska Watershed Council 


This is not an organization. It is a group of people who are trying to get 
job done which they believe is sound, and who met in Washington on Februa 
25 at my suggestion for a series of meetings with President Eisenhower, Se: 
taries Benson and McKay, Budget Director Dodge and agency heads within t 
Department of Agriculture. 

At that time we urged upon the President the true economy that lies in t! 
type of approach and its complete consistency with the philosophy underlying t 
new administration. We asked then and repeat that request to you now tl 
out of whatever total is spent for natural resources conservation and devel: 
ment at least a small sum be made available for establishment this year of 
pilot, demonstrational subwatersbed program within each of the some 30 wat 
sheds for which soil conservation surveys have been completed but on which 1 
work has been begun. 

We ask that the criteria for starting work under such a budget item sho 
be: (a) Are the plans technically sound and locally acceptable?  (b) Are 
local people, as private landowners as well as through locally controlled soil c 
servation districts or watershed districts, ready and willing to participate? 

Distributed on such a basis a sum of perhaps 5 or 10 million dollars wo 
provide for as much of a start this year, in representative parts of the count: 
as would be practical in one season. 

This sum, which is less than one-tenth the cost of one major flood-cont 
structure, would be the instrument for launching a great coast-to-coast 
servation and related flood-prevention program, rooted in local participati 
Such a nationwide demonstration as this sum would provide, could and would 
the means of an ultimate saving of billions in tax dollars, while effectively savi 
our food-producing capacity. 

It would provide the opportunity for measuring and demonstrating the wor 
and economy of this type of related conservation and flood-prevention progr 

I am speaking now for this group in urging that your committee allocate fur 
for such a demonstrational start in representative areas of the Nation. Fr 
South Carolina to California and from Minnesota to Texas the watershed mo 
ment has developed to the point where it can no longer be ignored in Washingt 
In virtually every river valley of Americ a the farmers are awake to the fact t! 
if this Nation is to support itself 25 years from now it can no longer afford 
losses it is now suffering from floods and erosion. These farmers in some 300 
more watershed associations in partnership with their village and city neighbor 
are trying to do something about it together. They are willing to do their shar 
but there is a national interest at stake also which is the responsibility 
Congress. 

One of the very few opportunities this administration has for establishing « 
sentially a new policy whic h represents the very soundest of conservatism | 
in Federal-local cooperation in the conservation and flood prevention field 

The demonstrational projects on this basis would not only measure and pre 
the merit of this approach as a national policy, but would serve to encourag 
local interests to participate in carrying a substantial share of the resource: 
development budget, 
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SraATEMENT OF DON ANDERSON, HoNgeY CREEK, IOWA, MEMBER OF THI NATIONAL 
INFORMAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON WATERSHED CONSERVATION 


I want to point out to you the importence of the watershed-type program as 
nart of the permanent long-range program of the Department of Agriculture 
Under the present programs, considerable amounts of money are being spent 
payments under the agricultural conservation payment program, and even 
ater amounts are being spent for construction of dams and levees on the 
ior streams. Between where these two programs operate there exists a 
\blem that is, in my opinion, just as vital when we consider the total conserva 
n and maintenance of our soil and water resources. This area needs pro 
tive measures. The cost of these, in many cases, is beyond the financial 
lities of the farmers who occupy the land to afford, and too small and scat 
ed to be practical for construction programs by a major construction agency. 
ese protective works, to me, are really not an expenditure but in reality an 
estment in the future of America, and unfortunately the longer time elapses 
we these measures are installed, the greater the cost is going to be. During 
se intervening years the gullies are going to continue to eat into our available 
rmland at an ever-increasing rate, and they also will continue to dump 
mendous amounts of silt into the drainage ditches in the lower lands and into 
the major streams. The cost of removing this silt from the drainage ditches and 
vers over a period of years would certainly cover a large portion of the cost of 
nstalling these protective works in the subwatersheds. 
think it might be helpful in this discussion to consider the possibility of 
zing some of the present agricultural conservation program funds for perm: 
t practices in a watershed program. Let us consider the present program 
d the way it operates at the county or soil conservation district level. During 
past few years, in inmost all of the counties, the agricultural conservation 
gram committees and soil conservation district governing bodies have met 
ether for the purpose of developing a program for the county that would 
vide for more conservation for dollars spent in the agricultural conse1 
tion program payments and for better working relationships between the 
icultural conservation program and the soil conservation district program 
most without exception these discussions revolved themselves into a situation 
1ething like this: In most areas there would not be requests for payment 
permanent conservation practices such as I contouring, grassed 
terways, and drainage systems, and if there were enough requests there 
ild not be available enough technical assistance to supervise the laying out 
these practices. After arriving at these conclusions the agricultura 


i conse’ry 


program committee in most cases determined that recurring practices, such 
plowing under green-manure crops, summer fallowing, application of 
e and phosphate, would have to be approved in order to use up, if 3 
agricultural conservation program allotment for the county f 
these practices being eligible for payments the total amount of m 


OI ime 


could be approved and carried out at the approved rate of payment 
exceed the moneys available for the agricultural conservation program pay 
nts in the county and as a result the payments were all scaled down to the 
xtent that in some cases only 50 percent of the approved rate of payment was 
le for the permanent conservation practices carried out I would also lil 
point out that on many farms all of the permanent conservation pract 
it can be carried out by the farmers and ranchers have been completed and tl 
tinuation of conservation payments on these farms, in my opinion, « 
justified. 
My proposal in this matter would be to establish a watershed program 
Soil Conservation Service to provide assistance with these problems, wl 
be gully control or drainage, that are beyond the capabilities of the ers 
| ranchers to complete. In order to make it practical to work this prograr 
th the agricultural conservation program, it would of necessity | t 
iilable to all eligible subwatersheds and not tied to specific watersheds 
situation under the present Flood Control Act Most of these problems 
et more than one farm. The leadership and financial and technic: 
‘red by the Federal Government would certainly be considerable 
farmers and ranchers in any subwatershed to cooperate and solve 
oblem., 
This kind of program would be a drastic change from the present 
nservation program policy of paying every farmer and rancher e\ 


annot 
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something. In many cases these payments are at present only token payments 
made in the name of conservation. 

If this assistance in the watershed program was made contingent on the farm: 
and ranchers having virtually completed the on-the-farm conservation pract 
so far as Was financially practicable, we would have a program that would provi 
a real incentive to apply conservation on the land. There would develop a spi: 
of competition between the various subwatersheds in any district or county 
getting their subwatershed eligible for these future protective works that wi 
have more influence in getting conservation on the land as the present paym«s 
program. 

The priority of the various subwatersheds for assistance could be determi! 
by the local agricultural resources council or similar local group. Under this 
kind of program agricultural conservation program funds that were not us 
by farmers and ranchers for permanent conservation practices could be used 
supplement the moneys available for watershed development. Under this k 
of program everyone wouldn’t be paid every year. I’m sure the farmers 
ranchers would be agreeable to having Federal moneys spent for things t 
cannot do themselves, rather than for many things they can and should do 
themselves 

I would like to compare this program to the program, for instance, of impro. 
our road system. When we undertook to gravel the roads in our area we grad 
and graveled the roads as funds permitted, mile by mile. We didn’t just sprir 
a little gravel here and there on all the roads. The proposed program I h: 
described would provide a common meeting ground where all the groups interes 
in this problem could make a contribution, whether it be Department of A 
culture in assistance to soil conservation districts, watershed program, a; 
cultural conservation program, extension program, Forest Service, the St 
government, the county government, watershed groups, or interested farn 
and ranchers. 

This program would not interfere with programs of the Corps of Engineers or 
the Reclamation Service. It could and should be carried on as rapidly as finances 
and local cooperation permit, in my opinion, prior to or concurrent wit] 
construction works of the major construction agencies. 

In my capacity as chairman of the water management committee of the NASCT 
I have found a tremendous interest by the people in the several hundred watershed 
groups throughout the country. These people, both rural and urban, are look 
for a program of flood protection and resource development under which 
can make a real and proper contribution. 

I'm sure the proposed watershed development program is one of the key fou 
tion stones in the long-range program for protection and development of our 
and water resources. 


RESOLUTION BY THE KANSAS WATERSHEDS ASSOCIATION, INc., Drrectors, Tort 
Kans., Aprit 27, 1953 (ATTENDANCE 30 PLuUs) 


This State board is made up of representatives from voluntary local wat 
shed boards as a governing body, with auxiliary directors from industry, b 
ness, labor, asspciations of livestock, farm, church, ete., State departme 
and interested groups, and is a clearinghouse body for watershed education 
service. Meetings are open to press and radio 

The meeting developed and named committees on the questions and probler 
of local water shed groups looking to legal nization under the Kans 
law, effective July 1, 1953. This law extends local control to organize, pl 
tax, construct, and operate watershed projects by elected boards. 

Irving Hill, reporting on interstate affairs, gave a transcript of the fe 
mony presented April 17, 1953, to the House Appropriations Subcommitte 
on Agriculture, by Raymond McConnell, Jr., editor of the Lincoln Ever 
Journal, Lincoln, Nebr. 

A committee of Hill, Boone, and Niles were instructed to review the subje 
ind offer a resolution. After a meeting this committee offered the follow 
resolution, which was discussed and passed unanimously: 

“We approve in general the testimony of Mr. McConnell on April 17, 195 
We recommend: 

‘1. That watershed authority and action be removed from the jurisdict 
of the House Public Works Committee. 

2. That the Secretary of Agriculture be given clear authority to carry 


atershed installations in cooperation with local agencies, including water 
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ed board areas, Where these are ready and willing to participate That indi- 
dual specific authorization of funds for each watershed be not required. 

8. The interest and active energy of people in Kansas must not be allowed 

ag and cool off. In the 15 to 20 watersheds a rough guess is that 300,000 

500,000 people like the watershed idea They represent the backbone of 
water, soil, and other resource conservancy. 

We realize that plans and experts to spend a large amount of money next 
vear are not available. We favor a balanced budget. 

“Some funds and one unit of National Government to work with, to develop 
plams, and to start a reasonable amount of local demonstration work is, we 
believe, politically and economically a matter of sound judgment.” 

Mrs. Epirma MOoONFort, 
Secretary, KWA, Reading, Kans 


STATEMENT OF HoN. Freep SEATON, PUBLISHER OF THE HASTINGS ( NEBR.) TRIBUNE, 
IN BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL INFORMAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON WATERSHED 
CONSERVATION 


Che following is a statement of principles and procedures which in the view 
of the members of the National Informal Citizens Committee on Watershed 
Conservation should be translated by legislation and otherwise into national 

icv: 


PRINCIPLES 


1. The people living in each river basin should have the primary responsibility 
for development and management of water resources, soil conservation, land 
ise, flood prevention, and flood control in that basin. They should exercise 
the initiative and assume the responsibility through State-controlled inter 
ate agencies on interstate streams, through State agencies on major intrastate 
streams, and through local agencies such as watershed associations and soil 
onservation districts on the watersheds of these streams. 

2. Federal agencies should be responsible for providing technical assistance 
to interstate, State, and local agencies in planning river and watershed improve 
ments, including land treatments and water management. The Federal Govern 
ment should share with State and local agencies in the cost of these improve 
ments in reasonable proportion to the National, State, and local interests in 
olved, where the benefits therefrom exceed by substantial amounts the cost 
of the program or project. 

3. Prevention and control of floods and land and water management and pro 
tection should begin and be emphasized most where the rain falls on | 
acre of land and should extend progressively through the branches, 
ind rivers to the sea. 

4. The effectiveness of all types of measures that contribute to flood preven- 
tion and control and improvement of land productivity should be evaluated in 
the light of needs in each river basin. This includes watershed conservation 
measures consisting of (1) proper use and treatment of watershed lands to re- 
tard runoff, to increase and maintain soil productivity, and to assure highest 
possible use of water resources; (2) small upstream structures for watershed 
stabilization and waterflow retardation on the branches, creeks, and headwater 
tributaries; river improvement measures such as levees, flood walls, and major 
reservoirs; pollution abatement, flood plain zoning, flood risk insurance; (3) 
stream channel improvement and drainage outlets, particularly along coastal 
plains or tidewater streams; (4) small fresh-water storage reservoirs or water- 
conservation basins in the tidewater areas where salt content in water supplies 
sa problem; and (5) maintaining water storage within the soil structure as a 
means of stressing the beneficial use of water and encouraging the addition of 
organic material in the soils to increase its water-holding capacity during dry 
periods. 

5. Development of water resources for the highest potential economic advantage 
for agriculture, industry, municipalities, and recreation is an important objective 
of watershed improvement. The enactment of modern water rights laws provid 
ing for maximum beneficial use of water is the responsibility of the States, as 
water is real property. Because of the need for similarity in water rights laws in 
achieving interstate watershed improvements, a Federal agency should, as re- 
quested, provide technical assistance to State and local governments in formu- 
lating sound State or local laws in the high rainfall belts to provide for sound 
water development programs protecting water investments 
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6. Authorization of projects in which Federal funds are involved should « 
tinue to be the responsibility of the Congress. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


7. Federal Government assistance in flood control on main river chann 
should be assigned to major construction agencies, such as the Corps of En 
neers. Flood control reservoirs on main rivers within a State should not beco 
the property of nor be placed under the control of the Federal Government. 1 
States should be recognized as having ultimate control of these lands and wate 
except where navigation is involved. 

8. Federal Government assistance in watershed conservation in the inte 
of flood prevention should be assigned to the Department of Agriculture for 
land-treatment measures; (2) watershed stabilization and waterflow retardat 
measures; and (3) development and protection of water resources for all 
terests. Objectives of the Department should not be limited to watershed 
bilization, but should be basically an aim to bring about the maximum benetici 
long-time use of soil and water for economic stability and full development 
each acre of agricultural land in the United States. 

9 The primary objective and responsibility of the Department of Agri 
ture should be the protection and enhancement of agricultural resources—so 
water, forests, grass, and wildlife. But establishment of a watershed progra 
by that agency also results in flood protection benefits to urban and industr 
areas, improvement of water supply for municipal, industrial, and recreatior 
uses; and protection of roads, bridges, railroads, communication, and dow: 
stream reservoirs, as well as flood protection to agricultural lands along t 
flood plains of tributary streams. 

10. Flood protection of urban and industrial areas should be a primary ol 
jective and responsibility of the Corps of Engineers. But planning for su 
flood protection should take into account the protection of urban and ot! 
values provided by an agricultural watershed program. Moreover, such proté 
tion by the Corps of Engineers should represent not the total protection n 
essary, but the difference between what protection the agricultural resou 
program provides to urban areas and the total protection necessary. 

11. Water needs of municipalities, industry, agriculture, and recreation should 
be met to the extent possible from reservoirs built by any agency of the Fe 
eral Government in connection with watershed development and protection. 

12. Where establishment of a watershed program does not provide the degree 
of flood protection desired and economically justifiable for urban and industri 
areas, coordinate flood protection works should be planned and installed by 
the Corps of Engineers or other major construction agency in conjunction wit 
the watershed program. 

13. Such major flood-control construction projects should not be duplicated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture installations, but such proje 
should be so located as to least impair agricultural values and attainment of t] 
agricultural resource objectives. They should therefore he located only whe 
the United States Department of Agriculture, in fulfilling its responsibility f 
the protection of farm values, determines that agricultural values and potentia 
are low; except where the construction of large structures or local protecti 
works may serve paramount interests such as water control or water supp 
immediately adjacent to an urban or industrial area. 

14. In assisting State and local agencies, the Department of Agriculture shor 
be responsible for evalnation of all agricultural and rural damages, wherev 
located, inclnding agricultural losses that would result within major reserv: 
areas. The Corps of Engineers should be responsible for evaluation of 
urban and industrial damages and other nonagricultural flood losses. Evalua 
tion of the benefits from watershed conservation measures and works of in 
provement should be the responsibility of the Department of Agriculture and 
the benefits from major flood-control projects should be a responsibility of t! 
Corps of Engineers. If the damages would be reduced by both watershe 
conservation and other flood-control measures, the total effect of watershed 
conservation measures should be determined first, and the justification for add 
tional flood-control measures to protect urban, industrial, and related values 
should be justified by the additional nonagricultural benefits which they pré 
vide. State and local agencies should participate in and concur in evaluatior 
of benefits prior to requests for Federal assistance in construction or installa 
tion of works of improvement. Where a major project of the Corps of Engineers 
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olves silt from the watershed to the extent that it may be a factor in the 
momiec life of the structure, Congress should require investigation of the silt 
iblems by the Department of Agriculture. Recommendations for silt abate- 
nt should be accepted by the Corps of Engineers and carried out by the 
partment of Agriculture. 
15. In determining priority for providing Federal assistance to State and 
al agencies in flood prevention and control, and soil and water conservation, 
ary consideration should be given to the willingness of State and local 
neies to share, to the extent of their resources, in the cost of improvements 
i their maintenance. Lack of adequate local financing should not preclude 
participation in this program where the public interest requires watershed 
tection and development. 
6. In order to carry out national soil conservation objectives and to accom- 
h the land treatment and upstream structural phases of the watershed con- 
ation job on privately owned lands, all technical, financial, and other neces 
ry assistance to State and local agencies should be made available by the 
ederal Government through a single agency of the Department of Agriculture. 
Such assistance should be contingent upon the State and local agencies meeting 
requirements to be established by national policy with respect to cost sharing 
maintenance. On Federal lands responsibility for watershed conservation 
yuld rest with those agencies having assigned jurisdiction for the care and im- 
vement of such lands. 
17. A construction agency such as the Corps of Engineers should be responsi 
for assisting interstate, State, and local agencies to plan and construct major 
d-control projects, providing these organizations meet the requirements to 
stablished by national policy with respect to cost sharing and maintenance 


ATEMENT OF Mr. Bright McCoNNELL, SECRETARY-TREASURER, SAVANNAH RIVER 
Sor, CONSERVATION Districts ASSOCIATION, AUGUSTA, GA., IN BEHALF OF THE 
NATIONAL INFORMAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON WATERSHED CONSERVATION FRoM 
HE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
Che proposals contained herein are also especially appealing to the people of 
the high-rainfall areas of the Nation, because of the needs of the people and of 
the land and water resources of these humid sections. These needs in the high- 
iinfall sections were brought about by the following conditions or situations. 

1. Widespread erosion damage on sloping lands and terrific losses of plant 
nutrients through both erosion and leaching. The lack of nutrients is evidenced 
by the heavy fertilizer requirements. 

2. Through watershed development, soil conservation and improvement, and 
water development and management, the area has enormous potential for in- 

reased production to meet the needs of a rapidly growing national population 

3. Lands that slope from the heaviest rainfall belts of the mountains to the 
seashores are ideal for and critically need watershed development 

1. Water-rights laws are largely primitive and must be modernized by the 
States before highest potential development of water resources and protection of 
investors in water improvements are possible. 

5. In many eastern seaboard States, all types of water users are beginning 
to review water-rights laws with a view to modernizing them to meet present 
and future needs of agriculture, industry, municipalities, and recreational 
nterests. 

6. Soil- and water-conservation work, through soil conservation districts cre- 

ed and managed by local landowners, exceeds that of any other sectio if the 
Nation. This indicates a great degree of willingness on the part of local people 
to accept responsibility for protection and improvement of land, water, forest, 
and wildlife resources. 

7. Through deterioration of land resources and inypairment of water quality 
through siltation, many local areas most needing watershed-conservation work 
are least able to finance the operations. Recognition of this situation, together 
with appropriate financial help (on long-time loan basis) from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is required. 

8. Special problems of drainage and fresh-water storage in coastal and tidal 
reas must be recognized and solved to increase productivity of farmlands and 
to bring new lands into economic production. 

9. Urban and industrial flood damages are not spectacular on many streams 
as they are in some sections of the Nation. 
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10. Flood prevention and flood control, therefore, have little appeal to ma 
urban and industrial groups. 

11. Flood damages on these same streams, however, are heavy on the agrik 
tural flood plains of the upper reaches of these watersheds. 

12. Many municipalities are desperately in need of more dependable or larg 
sources of water supply. and thus would support the water development 
management phases of watershed improvement 

13. Rapid industrialization is requiring additional development of water 
sources. 

14. Modernization of agriculture requires greater quantities and more depen 
able water supplies, particularly for supplemental irrigation during the freque 
spring, summer, and early fall droughts. 


COMMUNICATION 





Senator Younc. I would also like to insert in the record a telegram 
from H. J. Steinberger. member of the North Dakota State Soil Co 
servation Committee. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

Carp, N. DAK., May 6, 1953 

Senator MriiTon R. Youne: 

Please petition for restoration of appropriations SCS nurseries and 
necessary nurseries. This for the posterity of the Nation. Thank you 


iH. J. STEINBERGER, 
Vember of North Dakota State Soil Conservation Committee 


Senator Youna. Does that complete your presentation ¢ 
Mr. TuHompson. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Tosserr. We thank you. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


STATEMENTS OF J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION; 
JOHN HOLDEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PROCUREMENT AND PROP- 
ERTY MANAGEMENT, OFFICE OF BUDGET FINANCE; AND RALPH 

S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 


NURSERY MAINTENANCE 


Senator Youne. Mr. Dykes or Mr. Roberts, I would like to ask a 
few questions on this budget cut for the maintenance of these Federal 
soil-conservation nurseries in the various States. Under the revised 
budget, would there be any money left for the maintenance of these 
nurseries ? 

Mr. Dyxes. The amount remaining in the recommended appropria 
tion for 1954, Senator Young, is $425,000. 

Senator Youne. What would that be used for? 

Mr. Dyxes. The original idea of the appropriation for 1954 was 
that it would be used for liquidation purposes. You recall when 
we were before the committee, Dr. Salter outlined a plan for the use 
of funds for planting materials in the future. We are really not 
in a position to say just exactly how we will use it in 1954 because 
we have growing stock that may eventually be taken over by soil-con 
servation districts, State forestry departments, or State conservation 
commissions. 
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We would like to keep the growing stock in as good shape as possible, 
and the funds would have to be used, part of them, for the mainte- 
nance of the growing stock in the nurseries until such time as their 
management was assumed by some State or local agency. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Younc. How many permanent employees do you have who 
vould be eligible for terminal-leave pay if you let them go? 

Mr. Dyxers. It is something in excess of 50 technicians, Senator 
Young. We do have some farm laborers permanently employed on 
our nurseries. Most of our nursery work is done by WAE laborers 
which we pick up in the local neighborhood during the plant ing season 

d during lifting season. We keep most of them on steadily during 

i¢ summer months. Only a relatively few people are engaged in 

rsery-stock production full time and are year-round employees. I 
ould supply the exact number, but I know it is something in excess 
ot 50 people. 

Mr. RopBerts. The others would not accumulate annual | ave, Sen- 
tor Young. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. We would expect, Senator, not to have 
o pay terminal leave to some of the technicians. They have quali 
heations to go into other phases of our work, and we would expect 
to transfer some of them, at least, to other existing vacancies in our 
( rganization. We have not really tried to determine just how many 
we would have to terminate, and that, of course, would be determined 
o a certain extent by the number of vacancies available at the time 
that we had to finish up the nursery operations or put them in the 
standby condition. 

Senator Young. What is the value of the farm machinery and 
assets other than nursery stock and grasses in all these nurseries? 
[t runs into a sizable amount of money, does it not ? 

Mr. Dykes. It certainly does. I am sorry that I cannot supply 
you the information. 

Senator Young. I know it runs into a sizable amount of money. 
What would happen in many States where you have a good nursery 
with a lot of equipment and the soil-conservation district or other 
organization in the State is in a position to take over? What would 
you do with a situation like that ? 

Mr. Dykes. The only thing we could do under the proposed arrange- 
ment in the 1954 budget would be to close it up at the earliest possible 
moment. In other words, we would try to lift such stock as we could. 
We would probably make an offer to districts as soon as the sto¢ k 
vas ready, for them to come and lift what they could because we 
would not have the funds to lift the stock for them. We would try 
to leave some employee in charge until that crowing stock was 
lifted. Someone would have to be there while the nursery was in 
i standby condition. But in the end the nursery would be abandoned, 
Senator, that would be the answer if no other agency or organization 
Was in a position to take it over. 

Senator Youne. Would there not be a sizable amount of damage 
to many of these nurseries if you were not able to take ‘care of 
the trees or if you did not have time to dispose of them in an orderly 
way‘ 
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Mr. Dyxes. If the land was to be continued in nursery operatio 
any lapse would permit noxious weeds to come in. I think we hay: 
fairly adequate facilities for the housing of our equipment. I thir 
there would be a little damage to the equipment. Certainly it would 
hurt as far as continuing or resuming nursery operations are cor 
cerned if it was put in a standby condition for a long period of tim 

CONTEMPLATED PROPOSAL 


Mr. Rorerts. The proposal contemplated, Senator Young, that a 
opportunity would be given to the districts, to State experiment sta 
tions, to State conservation commissions, and other local groups t 
take over the nurseries if they wished to do so either by purchase, by 
lease, rental, or whatever means might seem to be best in the individua! 

case. 

Then of course if any of these nurseries were nurseries which the 
local people could not take over or were not interested in taking ove 
they would be liquidated. 

Senator Youne. How many soil conservation districts would be i: 
a position financially to handle these nurseries on short notice? 

Mr. Dykes. I would say very few, Senator Young, would be in 
position to immediately assume the operation of a large nursery. | 
know what happened in Michigan. For example, several districts 
in Michigan are operating very successful nurseries. We no longer 
maintain a nursery there. But they are relatively small nurseries that 
run 15 and 20 acres and are primarily for the supplying of nurser 
stock for their own district or perhaps for two or three neighborir 
districts in addition. 

I was on, I believe, three of those small nurseries 2 years ago. They 
are very successful operations, but they are nothing of the size of thi 
nurseries that we are talking about here. If districts assume th 
responsibility, anyone of our nurseries would be a pretty heavy load 
on any individual district. About the only way it could be don 
would be for the State Association to assume the responsibility. That 
might be possible in some States, but I do not think it would be possible 
in many States immediately. I think they would need some time at 
least to take on the size operation that is involved in these nurseries 

Senator Youne. IT do not have the slightest idea what the con 
mittee will want to do about this operation, but suppposing the con 
mittee decided to appropriate half as much as was made available in 
the fiscal year 1953, thus providing each nursery with half as much 
money. What kind of program could you work out on that basis? 
Could you get some State matching or matching by the soil conserva- 
tion districts? 


NECESSITY FOR MATCHING FUNDS 


Mr. Dykes. I think the immediate question there would be, Senator 
Young, the purpose for which the funds are to be appropriated i 
1954. If it was for the purpose of securing matching funds for the 
Service to continue the operation of the nurseries, that would be one 
approach. The other approach would be that of the Service even- 
tually relinquishing responsibility for nursery operations. The addi- 

tional funds, we think, would probably provide for a little more 
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orderly handling of the nursery stock that would be left and it would 
vive the districts, conservation commissions and other State agencies 
opportunity to seek funds from their legislatures, or from county 
nd State sources, needed to continue operations. We had, for ex- 
mple, a State agency request for a nursery in Ohio. 
At the time we were voluntarily liquidating some of our nurseries, 
d we have been cutting down on nurseries, Senator, through the 
vears. I recall that one time we operated 55 nurseries. Our policy, 
hrough the vears, has been one of as rapidly as tree stocks and seeds 
| be supplied from other agencies or from private sources that we 
et out of the business. We have cut down in the last 17 years from 
to 24 nurseries. We closed out a couple just 2 years ago. The 
Ohio people asked us to continue operations until they could seek 
funds from their legislature. It would provide a means whereby 
State agencies could arrange for funds to take them over; protect the 
crowing stock; and protect ‘the nursery land. 
Mr. Ronerts. I think it should be made clear that while the dis- 
ssion here this afternoon has revolved primarily around tree stock, 
eedlings, the larger part of the saving through the proposal will 
come about through the elimination of nurseries for the development 
grass and legume seeds; is that not correct? As I remember it, 
large part of the saving comes from eliminating that activity. 


TREE-STOCK PRODUCTIONS 


Mr. Dyxes. Actually, we have moved pretty far out of tree-stock 
production in many sections of the country, Senator Young, because 
State agencies have been in a position to assume the load. In other 
words, under our policy if somebody else is in a position to supply 
the trees we have not felt it was necessary for us to do so. 

At the present time, if my memory is correct, we are only operating 
one tree nursery between the Potomac River and the Rio Grande. In 
other words, the State forestry departments and conservation com- 

nissions are supplying the necessary trees for reforestation. We are 
operating one tree nursery in that territory for the planting of trees 
on the land which we hold for the United States, some of our land- 
itilization lands which need reforestation. So I believe Mr. Roberts 
would be correct in saying that actually the largest part of the funds 
is not tied up in tree produc tion but in seed production. 

Mr. Rorerts. Grass and: legume seeds, that sort of thing. I be- 
lieve the plan does provide, does it not, Mr. Dykes, working with some 
of the State experiment stations to continue after 1954 the develop- 

ient of seeds that are not in commercial distribution ? 

Mr. Dyxes. I think Senator Young will recall that when Dr. Salter 
was before you he testified to the fact that the Service’s plan had been 
liscussed with Assistant Secretary Coke and Mr. Roberts; that even 
with the smaller amount of money in the budget for 1954 that we 
desired to preserve the observational planting work because it was 
through that work that we kept the right kind of conservation mate- 
rials available. We found many valuable new materials. We would 
like to enter into contractual arrangements with at least 7 or 8 ex- 
periment stations located in the various part of the country that could 
serve reasonably uniform conservation problem areas in this observa- 
tional planting program. 
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For the maintenance of that a of the program, we estimated 

$30.000 for each of those nurseries, or a need for around $240,000 
in funds for that purpose; and our own people who would handle the 
off-the-nursery observational plantings under study and observation 
would cost another $160,000. Of course, with that amount of money 
for observational work we would have very little funds for actual! 
handling the liquidation of the other nurseries. That is the reason 
I said it is a little early for us to really give you a firm answer on 
just how we could handle the liquidation | of these 1 nurseries. If y 
knew now what action the Congress would take in regard to the nurs 
eries we could do more than just notify the States of the possibilities 
of liquidation. 

We have been unable to make firm arrangements up to the present 
time. 

Senator Younc. That is primarily the reason why I called you 
back. I am concerned about an orderly quid: ition of these nurseries 
if the Congress is no longer going to appropriate money to maintai! 
them. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes. 

Senator Youna. I believe that is all the questions I had. 

Mr. Ronerts. Thank you, Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. I will insert at this point in the record various 
communications regarding the soil conservation program. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 

i Minor, N. DaK., May 8, 1953 
Senator MILTon R,. YOUNG, 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Senate Building: 

Restore funds to keep Soil Conservation Service Great Plains Nurseries. 

JOgn PAREZIK. 


Nortu DaKoTra ASSOCIATION Som CONSERVATON D1strRICT SUPERVISOR, 
Donnybrook, N. Dak., December 22, 1952 
Hon. SENATOR LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I am writing you in regard to our national soil con 
servation districts and the Soil Conservation Service. 
We who believe that the land is the backbone of the tax base are asking that 
the Soil Conservation Service in cooperation with soil conservation districts 
be left intact. We feel that people connected with this work are working for the 
welfare of the land, and are not politicians. Therefore they should be supported 
by all of us for the welfare of our Nation. If the budget for the support of this 
work for the land cannot be raised, then we ask at least do not lower it. Your 
support on this question we solicit. 
Thank you for anything you can do for the cause 
Yours truly, 
H. J. STEINBERGER. 


STATE OF VERMONT, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Montpelier, March 27, 1953. 
The Honorable Styies BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have the honor to send you herewith a certified copy of 
joint resolution of the House No. 14, entitled “Joint Resolution Requesting Mem 
bers of Congress to Support the Agricultural Conservation Program” adopted by 
the General Assembly of Vermont and approved by Gov. Lee E. Emerson on 
March 25, 1953. 

Yours respectfully, 
Howakp E, ARMSTRONG, Secretary of State. 
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No. R-28—JoIntT RESOLUTION REQUESTING MEMBERS OF CoNGRESS TO SUPPORT THI 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Joint House Resolution 14 


Wheres the topsoil of the Nation is one of its most important resources ; and 

Whereas for the past 17 years the United States Department of Agriculture, 
through the agricultural conservation program, has done much to maintain and 
rebuild soils and also to make farmers and the public in general more aware of 
the need for such preservation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the senate and the house of representatives: 

1. That the Congress of the United States be respectfully urged to continue the 
agricultural conservation program; and 

2. That the secretary of state be directed to transmit duly attested copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Agriculture, the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Appropriations, the Secretary of Agriculture, and oul 
congressional delegation. 

ConsuELO N. BaAILey, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
JosEPH B. JOHNSON, 
Approved, March 25, 1953. President of the Senate. 
LEE E. EMERSON, 
STATE OF VERMONT, Governor. 
Office of Secretary of State: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of joint house resolution 14 
(No. R-28) entitled “Joint resolution requesting Members of Congress to support 
the Agricultural Conservation Program,” approved March 25, 1953. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal, 
at Montpelier, this twenty-seventh day of March A. D. 1953. 

[SEAL] Howarp E. ARMSTRONG, 

Secretary of State. 


Senator Young. Congressman Lanham, it is a pleasure to have you 
here. You have a long and distinguished record in Congress. 


SOIL CONSERVATION——-FLOOD PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRITZ LANHAM, ON BEHALF OF THE TRINITY 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Mr. Lannam. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a 
pleasure to appear before you. 

I realize the limitations upon your time, which I am glad to con- 
serve. I shall ask to submit for the record a copy of my statement, 
which I trust the committee will have an opportunity to peruse at 
leisure. 

Senator Youna. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows. ) 


STATEMENT OF FRITZ LANHAM, REPRESENTING THE TRINITY IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Fort WortH, TEx 


Mr. Chairman and Senators of the committee, my name is Fritz Lanham and 
my home city is Fort Worth, Tex. I represent the Trinity Improvement 
Association, with offices in the Commercial Standard Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 
It is a nonprofit organization devoted solely in its activities to the proper conser- 
vation and utilization of the water and soil resources of our country and espe 
cially with reference to the Trinity River watershed, which is rich in resources 
both numerous and extensive and of vital interest to our Nation in both war 
ind peace. It is of paramount importance that those resources be protected 
and that their useless waste be prevented 
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It is a pleasure to appear before you. My 28 years of service in the Congre 
before my voluntary retirement have familiarized me with the outstanding ser 
ice this committee has rendered. The country owes you a debt of gratitude. In 
this particular committee service in which you are engaged you are dealing 
with the fundamental God-given assets which make our country potentia 
strong and which must be saved and used efficiently if we are to retain and c¢ 
tinue our progressive development. I trust that my remarks will accentuate t 
importance of one phase of the responsibilities imposed upon you. 

Today stress is being laid upon the necessity for economy. We take no exce; 
tion to that, of course, but we should all sedulously avoid any steps of f 
economy. In this connection, it behooves us to realize and remember that 
best economy that can be practiced by our Government and its people is 
proper protection and conservation of our soil and water, the vital elements 
our progress and prosperity. Neglect of adequate attention to and provis 
for the preservation and promotion of these irreplaceable resources will ent 
more in the way of losses for our country than the total sum of the bill you w 
report. Let us not be forced later to seek in vain for the pound of cure wl 
the ounce of prevention can now be afforded. There is no pound of cure wl 
can restore the resources which the floods take from us; they are gone forev: 
To prevent such waste should certainly be a prime objective of our economy 

The Trinity flood-prevention and sediment-control project is the largest of 
11 authorized by the 1944 Flood Control Act for consummation by the U1 
States Department of Agriculture. Naturally, the cost of completion of the 
projects has increased somewhat by reason of the advance of costs in re 
years, but their completion remains a matter of paramount duty. The Tri 
River watershed comprises 12 million acres, and the upper two-thirds of it « 
stitute the largest area in the United States for which the Congress has aut! 
ized a fully coordinated program of water development in cooperation with 
local interests. 

It becomes pertinent, therefore, to inquire what the local interests of 
Trinity have done by way of contribution to this worthy cause. The answer 
one in which those local interests may well take pride. Prior to 1945, those | 
interests had built in the upper region of the Trinity, at a cost exceeding § 
million in 1951 dollars and without one dollar of Federal or State assistanc: 
major reservoirs (conserving 767,000 acre-feet and with total capacity of 2,148 
acre-feet) and more than 100 levee systems reclaiming 250,000 acres of fer 
bottom lands or of metropolitan areas. The landowners themselves have ban 
together in soil-conservation districts and by their efforts are carrying out a 
program to do all they can to save their own soil. 

You have available in the budget estimates the original estimates of cost 
each of the 11 districts and also a statement of the new estimates based on 1 
prices. The budget further reports the current “approximate cumulative 
Federal contributions” by the Trinity local interests as being 45 percent of 
total made by all the 11 districts. I think you will even find that to date t 
Trinity contribution is actually greater than the aggregate of Federal approp1 
tions for the Trinity. The other 10 projects have received to date appropriat 
aggregating 28 percent of their estimated Federal costs, though they have « 
tributed less than 13 percent of the presently estimated aggregate of their 1 
mate contributions. 

Trinity local interests have contributed to date only $114 million less than ; 
the other 10 districts combined, and they have already paid in almost twice 
much in percentage. In other words, in spite of all that Trinity local inters 
have done through the years to aid in this national service, Trinity appropriati 
to date aggregate only 11 percent of its estimated total Federal costs, while t 
other 10 have received appropriations totaling 28 percent of their estima 
aggregate Federal costs. Is it any wonder that we Trinity folk are absolut« 
at a loss to understand this unjust and unjustified discrimination? Surely it 
high time for that unfortunate situation to be corrected. 

I have already indicated the enormous expenditures made by local interest 
of the Trinity without any contribution whatever from either State or Feder 
funds. In addition, they have cooperated fully from the very beginning wi 
the Federal setup for the United States Department of Agriculture’s soil-wate: 
forest conservation, sediment control, and flood prevention. Within a very f: 
weeks after the establishment of the Soil Conservation Service regional offi 
in Forth Worth in 1936, the Trinity Improvement Association began its acti 
cooperation. Beginning in January 1937, it furnished every assistance to Tex: 
farm leaders in securing in 1939 State legislation permitting the forming of so 
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conservation districts. Though naturally the association has stressed the worthy 
claims of its own important area, it has never failed to support and aid all efforts 
to apply the provisions of the 1936 Flood Control and 1935 Soil Conservation 
Acts. Since 1936 the association has sent out over the entire United States liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of leaflets, bulletins, reprints, et cetera, advocating 
full development and proper utilization of the Nation’s water and soil resources 
as essential to the basic stabilization of our national economy. 

Under the circumstances I have recited, what possible logical reason can there 
be for this discrepancy in allotments to the Trinity district? This district has 
done very much more than meet the obligations required of it. Ignoring entirely 
their pre-1945 independent efforts and accomplishments in water development, 
the Trinity local interests can still find no measure of justification for such dis- 
crimination against it in the action of the United States Department of Agri 
culture. The President’s budget submitted last January reveals that Trinity local 
nterests have already contributed more than 23 percent of the amount which 
they are due to pay out over the planned period of the program. In this connec- 
tion, it is pertinent to point out that the local interests of the other 10 projects 
have paid out to date only 13 percent of the presently estimated aggregate of 
their ultimate contribution. 

One unacquainted with the circumstances might say, “Perhaps the Trinity 
people are just understandably impatient; possibly their program is only slightly 
behind schedule.” Such an observation likewise is proved without foundation 
The congressional authorization contemplated completion of the Trinity project 
in 12 to 15 years. It is now in its 8th year, but still only one-eighth completed 
The other 10 projects, considered in the aggregate, are almost one-third 
completed. 

Now, this is what the Trinity Improvement Association believes to be the 
equitable action of this subcommittee, and I can assure you that the local in 
terests of the Trinity watershed stand ready to cooperate in meeting every Fed 

ral requirement: Trinity flood prevention and sediment control should be 
speeded up during the coming fiscal year, and thereafter, until the Trinity proj 
ect has been advanced to an equitable standing with the other 10 similar proj 
ects which the Congress has authorized. Certainly this is a reasonable sug 
gestion. We believe that in the interest of true economy in the saving of our 
oil and water resources the $3,926,000 recommended in the budget for Trinity 
measures primarily for flood prevention during the fiscal year 1954 should be 
increased to $6 million. Surely the Trinity project deserves to reach as rapidly 
is possible an equitable basis with the other authorized projects. We believe 
that corresponding increases should be made in other accompanying items as 
follows: 


Measures primarily for flood prevention” 

SCS current national program” 

SCS additional measures to accelerate flood prevent 
Production and Marketing Administration, current 
Extension Service, current national program”’ 


Among the reasons why the Trinity Improvement Association is convinced 
of the equity and reasonableness of these requested increases to be applied to 
‘measures primarily for and contributing to flood prevention” on the Trinity 
watershed are the following: 

1. The flood plains of the Trinity tributaries, upstream from the major flood 
control works of the Army Corps of Engineers and of the local interests, con- 
tain over one-half million acres of the better agriculural lands of the productive 
Trinity watershed. 

2. These one-half million acres are flooded so frequently that most of them 
are in useless brush and timber or are used for grazing or haying only. On the 
average, these lands are flooded 4 or 5 times each 12 months, with most of the 
floods occurring in the spring or early autumn. There are records of from 12 
to 15 floodings in a single year. 
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These frequent floods often waterlog the alluvial lands—which largely are 
heavy clays, not silty soils—and prevent advantageous plantings. Also, duc 
to August or September hurricane rainfalls, the records show flood destructi: 
of maturing corn or cotton crops just before the harvest. 

3. The Soil Conservation Service reports the annual average flood damages 
as more than $10,000,000. The local interests are convinced that the tota 
economic losses due to this frequent flooding average very much more, perhay 
$25,000,000 annually. Surely an adequate appropriation is justifiable to preve 
such large-scale damage and to assure the possible savings 

4. The Soil Conservation Service says that probably more than 75 percent « 
these losses (or $7,500,000) can be prevented by tlood prevention and land-treat 
ment measures The local interests believe that the economy of the Trinity and 
therefore, of the Nation would be benefited $15,000,000 or more annually. 

5. The Soil Conservation Service says that the reasonable application of 
flood prevention to the upper Trinity will increase agricultural production 2¢ 
percent or more We believe that the records prove that soil-water conservatiot 
and flood prevention rarely increase such production as little as 30 to 55 perce! 

the gross returns from a farm or ranch. 

6. The Soil Conservation Service says that the rate of sedimentation damage 
to major Trinity reservoirs and similar works would be reduced 50 percent 
full operation of the United States Department of Agriculture's flood preventi 
and sediment-control program. 

Local interests point out that the Trinity watershed, because of its peculiar 
topography, has relatively few good reservoir sites and that destruction o 
existing works, or even serious damage to their efficiency, would be a truly it 
retrievable loss. They also point out that a consultant of theirs, a former 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, reported that “* * * retard 
tion of (Trinity) runoff by impounding dams, terracing, contour cultivation, a1 
changes in the use of the land * (may be expected to) * * * cut in ha 
the amount of silt to be removed from the river * * * (in maintaining the ay 
proved Trinity River Canal.)” 

7. The United States Department of Agriculture’s flood prevention and sed 
ment control program is already lagging far behind the flood-control prograr 
now being carried out by the Corps of Engineers, not to mention the flood cor 
trol and local protection works of the local interests, which date back to 1910 

What I have stated gives additional accentuation to the, great necessity fo 
fostering real economy in the protection of our most vital national resources 
water, and soil I have given somewhat in detail, but as concisely as possible 
some of the forceful reasons why the matters now pending for your determina 
tion are of paramount importance and demanding prompt and proper settle 
ment 
Che Trinity Improvement Association is asking this subcommittee for ad 
quate support of the United States Department of Agriculture’s soil conservati 
flood prevention, and sediment control on the watershed of the Trinity River 
The Trinity program for waterflow retardation and channel stabilization has tw: 
principal purposes, which I shall indicate, which fully warrant for their cor 
summation the support requested : 

1. The reduction of agricultural damages in the smaller tributary valleys abov 
major flood protection works, such as reservoirs and levees, both those prey 
ously built at their own expense by Trinity local interests and those now under 
construction or rectification by the United States Corps of Engineers. And it 
must be borne in mind that approximately 75 percent of all Trinity agricultural 
flood damages occurs along these tributary valleys. 

2. The reduction of sedimentation in downstream reaches of major tribu 
tributaries of the Trinity River proper, as well as in Trinity-Galveston Bays and 
other coastal waters, particularly in the locally built flood-control and water 
supply reservoirs and the reservoirs and navigation channels now under con- 
struction by the United States Corps of Engineers. 

There is no other major United States river basin which has as comprehensive 
a water development program as the Trinity. And, in view of the progress of 
major water control and development works of Trinity local interests and of the 
Army engineers, the Trinity project offers, in the opinion of the Trinity people, 
the best opportunity for a watershed demonstration of the congressional intent 
in the enactment of the 1936 flood control and the 1935 soil conservation laws 

It is with serious fear of threatened peril to our Nation’s chief resources and 
with fervent hope that proper action will be taken to avoid these disastrous 
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sses that we implore you in your wisdo! t recommend and adopt the 
cessary provisions to safeguard our country and its economy by wise and 
timely solution of these problems through the appropriation of adequate funds 


assure the accomplishment of this preeminent objective 


TEXAS SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Mr. Lanuam. I shall merely epitonize that statement in a few brief 


ral remarks. 

] represent the Trinity Improvement Association with headquarte) 

Fort Worth, Tex. Thisisa nonprofit organization interested, of 

irse, primarily in the development and protection of the Trinity 
River watershed, and generally in the conservation of our soil and 
water which we realize are the greatest natural resources for ow 
progress and development. 

Of course, we are very much interested in economy. But when it 
omes to the matter of retaining our soil, there is no such thing whe 
we have lost it asa pound of cure, SO We are speaking 1h behalf of an 
nee of prevention at this time. 

This Trinity project is quite the largest of the 11 flood prevention 
ul sedimentation control projects which are authorized and under 
peration by the Department of Agriculture. The Trinity Improve 


® } 
‘ } 


ment Association, without either State or Federal financial aid, has 
onstructed 6 major reservoirs and over 100 levee systems. ‘The ex 
penditure thus involved reckoned in the value of the modern dolla 
ould be considerably more than $100 million. That was done years 
vo independently by the Trinity local interests for their own pro 


tection. 

Senator Youne. Without any Federal participation ‘ 

Mr. Lannam. Without any Federal aid; without any Federal or 
State aid. 

Also the Trinity interests have cooperated in every possible way 
vith the Government and have carried on an educational progran 
throughout the country with reference to the necessity for conserva 
tion of these vital resources. It is rather a significant thine in tha 
regard, that the Trinity project has contributed 45 percent of all the 
local contributions of the 11 districts, in addition to all that it has done 
inaided in the establishment of these reservoirs and levee systems. 

The other 10 projects have received 28 percent in appropriations 


‘ 
} 


of their estimated costs; they have paid less than 13 perce! t of the 


Ah 4 


ontributions. 

The Trinity interests, on the other hand, have received only 11 pet 
cent of their estimated costs in appropriations, with over 23 percent 
of contributions paid. We cannot understand this discrepancy and we 
think it certainly should be corrected. 

There is no district in the United States which has e operated more 
liberally in a financial way, and perhaps no such district that has 
equaled it, in trying to protect and conserve our soil and our ¥ 
We think, in order to get us on a parity and to equalize us in th 
of carrying on this work in this very important area that is vita 
Nation, there should be sufficient increase in the Trinity project ap 
propriations to at least get us started up to an equality with these other 
districts. 
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That is all set forth in detail in the comprehensive statement that 
have submitted. 

Also, the tributary valleys are a very important item from the stand 
point of the operations of the Department of Agriculture. I hay 
cited in my statement conclusions that have been reached by the So 
Conservation Service itself showing that a very great deal more money 
can be saved by expeditious handling of this matter than it will co 
to take the necessary steps. 

I wish to say, by the way, that we are quite familiar down there 
with the disastrous effects of floods and the loss of our soil that car 
not be returned. In 1949 we had, in my home city of Fort Worth, 
tremendous flood that resulted in property damage of at least $1 
million, 11 lives lost, and over 3,000 people made homeless for quit: 
a period of time. In that flood, naturally, much of this nonreturnable 
topsoil left us forever. 

This is the largest of these 11 projects and, consequently, the ex 
penditures with reference to it must be larger than in the case of t] 
other 11 projects. 

There are 12 million acres in this Trinity watershed, and the upp: 
two-thirds consist of 8 million acres which are included in this author 
ized project that is now in operation. 

In these brief remarks, Mr. Chairman, I have simply accentuat 
certain points which are contained in the statement I have submitte 
for the record. I am seeking to stress this problem and the cons 
quences it involves in order that it may be properly given the attentio: 
it deserves and that this Trinity district may at least get a start to 
ward parity with the other 10 districts in Federal consideratior 
especially in view of all that it has done at its own expense in co! 
tributing to this worthy cause. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. Thank vou, Congressman. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert M. Koch. 


SOIL CONSERVATION—FLOOD PREVENTION 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


FARM-SURVEY RESULTS 


Mr. Kocn. I have just a very short statement. I would like to cal! 
to the attention of the committee this chart which is attached to the 
back of the statement. As you recall, I appeared before your com- 
mittee at various times during the last 3 or 4 years, bringing hun 
dreds of post cards of farm surveys. 

Senator Youne. Yes; I remember that poll of yours. 

Mr. Kocu. I just wanted to show you that since our surveys last 
year, Cornell University made one in the State of New York and it 
results were quite similar to ours. I wanted to show that compariso! 
to you. 

Senator Younae. That poll has been inserted into the record already. 
Are there any others that you want inserted ? 
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Mr. Kocu. I would like to have this statement and the poll, if I 
ay, go into the record. 

Senator Youne. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY Rosert M. Kocu, EXecurive SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUT! 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very much appreciate the oppor- 
inity to appear before you this morning in support of the annual appropriation 
for the agricultural conservation program. 

While we do not as yet know what the House is going to do with this particular 
tem, we do know that the administration has re@ommended drastic cuts and 

very year for the past few years there have been concerted drives made by 
\Iian Kline, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and Herschel 
Newsom, master of the National Grange, under, in my opinion, the false guise of 
economy, to drastically curtail this program. 

Certainly there is no group of men who more thoroughly understand the tre 
mendous accomplishments in soil conservation which have been made on Ameri- 
an farms by the incentive payments provided by the ACP than this committee. 
Certainly no group of men have fought harder to preserve this grass-roots pro- 
-ram which in large part has been what the local people want in their respective 
ireas and which has been administered by locally elected farmers. I assume 

hat members of this committee have seen ACP memorandum 5 which is the 
proposed outline for the 1954 agricultural conservation program and which was 
ent out by the chief of the agricultural conservation program to the States and 
ounties. It is perfectly apparent in making this proposal that the present 
dministrators, short of clear-cut directives from the Congress, will not only 
liminate 90 percent of the ACP which we have known east of Kansas but they 
do not plan to give very great consideration to what the majority of the farmers 
want. I say this last very advisedly. I am sure this committee will recall the 
results of numerous surveys run by this organization of thousands of farmers 
pinions. These surveys have recently been verified by other groups. 

I have here a chart of a comparison of a survey of New York State farmers 
iade by Cornell University with one which we had made the year before. You 
will note that we also asked in our survey whether or not the farmers were 
members of the Farm Bureau and an overwhelming majority, 84.1 percent to be 
exact, who claimed they were Farm Bureau members, said they would like to 
see the program continued without any cut. Over 60 percent of the farmers we 
surveyed said they would like to see the program increased. This, gentlemen, 
s talking about the $285 million level which was the current size of the program 
it the time of the survey. You are, of course, all well aware that it was only a 
few years ago that Congress appropriated $500 million for this type of program. 

Must we continue to follow the advice of such men as Allan Kline and Herschel 
Newsom and cut this program every year until there is nothing left? 

Going back to ACP Memorandum 5 for a moment, I should like to point out 
that Mr. Williams, chief of the agricultural conservation program, opened a series 
of meetings held throughout the country to consider these proposals with the 
following introductory remarks: 

“The new Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, has stated his position 
n these words, and I quote: ‘I am for sound agricultural conservation with 
all my heart. But I’ve never believed you ought to pay people to do what they 
profitably should do, and could do, themselves. I do believe that farmers should 
get some assistance for such permanent improvements as terraces, watershed 
protection, small dams, reservoirs, etc. Payments may be justified for lime 
and fertilizer to get legumes and grasses started in certain areas, perhaps the 
South.’ The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, J. Earl Coke, fells the same.” 

Gentlemen, in my opinion Secretary Benson and Assistant Secretary Coke are 
not adequately informed concerning our conservation requirements in the eastern 
half of our country. Both of these gentlemen who have had a great deal of 
experience in the parts of our country which have a real problem in conserving 
water, fail to realize that our soil-fertility program in the eastern half of the 
country is equally as important as a water-conservation program. 

Furthermore, ACP Memorandum 5 tends to classify the use of limestone as 
an annual practice. Nothing could be further from fact. I know of no farmer 
who uses agricultural limestone on an annual basis. A great many farmers use 
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it every year but always in a rotatior There are no limestones today on the 
market which do not last at least 3 vears and we have innumerable ex 
throughout the eastern half of the United States showing beneficial results fro 
the application of liming material from 10 to 20 years after the initial appli 
tion. Of course, a lot depends on h vou define “permanent,” but [T am su 


that the members of this committee realize that so-called permanent improve 
ment such as terraces, small dams, reservoirs, ete., frequently need attentior 
a few years after they have been built. Certainly the use of agricultural 


advocated by all the agri ri leges in the f 
falls the semiperma ' hot the permanent categor Am 

t of agricultu limestone in itself that is importan 

the growing of legumes he resultant addition of all important 
matter to our soils which is > uportant in rebuilding the fertility whi 
is ww washing and leaching out of “( ‘ait rate faster even than 
have been able to check it with present conservat programs Wi 
the full $500 million authorized b ! accomplish the ¢ 
of our Nation’s soil fertility 

Let me call to your attention the 
agricultural limestone since the turn of . 
the incentive type program, even with the le assistance of our agricultur 
colleges and Extension Service, we were unable to get the vearly use of agricul 
tural limestone above the 3-million-ton mark With the advent of incentive 
type payments, the use of agricultural limestone rose rapidly to the peak of 
30 million tons and it has leveled off there because of the reduction in the ACP 

Last year the Land Grant College-Department of Agriculture Joint Committes 
of Agricultural Productive Capacity reported that we ought to use 395 millior 

tons of agricultural limestone right now to build up our soils to the conditior 
that they should be in and then use 47 million tons a year thereafter. Or putting 
it another way inasmuch as we all know we won't use this tremendous tonnage 
right away, we have an annual goal of 700 million tons a year to see that 
American farmland is properly taken care of. 

Is it wise to cut out our present type of agricultural conservation program 
when it has been demonstrated beyond any question that it is the most effective 
means of getting farmers to carry out sound conservation practices until we 
have at least as good a system to substitute? 

I am confident that this committee which has done so much in the past fot 
the agricultural conservation program will see to it that an adequate amount is 
provided for the 1954 agricultural conservation program and will direct that these 
funds shall be used not in the way which 1 or 2 men in the Department of 
Agriculture think that they should be used but in accordance with good, sound 
conservation practices which have been devised by farmers at the State and 
county level in cooperation with the various agricultural college authorities. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today and I want to thank 
the committee for this time. 
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EXPRESSION OF FARMER OPINION ON THI 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
MADE IN NEW YORK STATE 


*OORNELL UNIVERSITY + 
SURVEY NALA NEWS SERVICE SURVEY 
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70.7%, 444 825% 
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FOR Y } ACP 
| ACP Y 4 AND 66.1% 
VOTED FOR 
AN INCREASE 
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APPROPRIA 
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* BASED) ON SURVEY OF 1500 FARMERS WHO RECEIVED ONE-HALF OR MORE OF THEIR INCOME FROM FARMINC 
* BASED ON SURVEY OF 10,000 FARMERS 
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MILLION USED ANNUALLY IN 
- THE UNITED STATES 
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LIME PURCHASED ENTIRELY BY FARMERS. 


2 LIME PURCHASED WITH ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
NALI—JAN 1953 


[Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, August 2, 1952] 


More FarMERS F'avon PMA—Pott SHows More Farmers Now Favor PMA THAN 
IN A SurveEY or Last Fan 


Do farmers agree with the decision of Congress to keep PMA payments going 
for a while? 

In Iowa, yes. Iowa farm people go along with Congress. A Wallace-Home- 
stead poll found 63 percent asking for continuation of payments as at present. 
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Apparently PMA payments have grown more popular since a poll taken in late 
1951. In both cases, the question asked was as follows: 

“Changes in PMA payments for soil conservation practices are being dis- 
cussed. Check the statement below that comes nearest to your idea of what 
should be done: 

“1, Abolish all PMA payments for soil conservation practices. 

“9 Abolish all payments for spreading lime, phosphate; continue payments 
on contouring, terracing, drainage. 

“3. Continue payments on all conservation practices as at present.” 

Here is the way Iowa farm people voted in November 1951 and in June 1952 


Nover nber | Ju 
1951 


Percent 
1. Abolish all PMA payments nme 14 
2. Continue only payments on contouring, etc 18 
Continue all payments as at present 49 | 


4. Undecided 19 


Changes and improvements by PMA may have pushed up the approving v 
since last fall. Or perhaps PMA checks look more desirable right now. 

There still remains a solid, but small minority who want the whole PMA pay 
ment system wiped out. A middle-aged farmer in Benton County said: 

“T don’t think we need PMA payments to encourage us to do what is best for 
our land and the conservation of the soil.” 

But a young farm owner in Fayette County said: “Payments are O. K., but they 
should take soil samples and test them before they pay out any money for lim: 
or fertilizer.” 

Several farm tenants thought that PMA payments were required to jolt land 
lords into recognition of soil needs. 

A tenant in Linn County insisted: “These payments are the only way to eg 
some landlords to adopt the necessary soil-conservation practices.” 

How did Farm Bureau members vote on this issue? Not much different fror 
nonmembers. 

There were 67 percent of Farm Bureau members who voted to continue PMA 
payments and 56 percent of nonmembers who voted the same way. 

Are PMA payments a political issue? Apparently not. A majority in each 
party favored continuation. But Democrats gave more support than Republicans 
Here is the breakdown : 


ins Democrats 


Percent 
1. Abolish... 


2. Permanent practices only. 
3. Co” tinue as at present 
4. Undecide 


A second question asked: “Another suggestion on PMA payments is to limit 
the checks to $100 per farm. What would you think of that?” 

On this, 41 percent approved the idea and 47 percent didn’t. 

Mr. Kocn. On the very last page, I have a summary of the polls 
which was made by Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, whicl 
appeared in their issue of August 2, 1952, and which, again, check very 
closely with the poll we made out in Iowa at that time. 

I will not take any more of your time now, but I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Will the next witness come forward, please? Would you pleas 
come forward, sir? 
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SOIL CONSERVATION—FLOOD PREVENTION 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Wexsu. My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-man- 

ger of the National Reclamation Association. I think the points 

vhich we are interested in, and which are bei ‘ing considered by your 
‘ommittee, have been fully covered, and much more ably presented, 
by previous witnesses before your committee, 

I do want you to know, however, that the National Reclamation 
Association, which, as you know, Senator, is very active in the 17 
Western States, the western half of the United States—— 

Senator Youna. Yes; that is very true. 

Mr. Wetsn. That is right. And a good friend of yours was our 
very able president for 4 years. 

We have a very active membe rship and a large percentage of that 
membership comes from farmers on irrigation and reclamation proj 
ects in each of the Western States. For that reason, we are very much 
nterested in the agricultural phase of that program, the problems 
vhich affect the irrigation farmers on the reclamation projects of the 
West. 

A little over a year ago, and nearly 2 years ago, a special committee 
ippointed to study agricultural research by Mr. Polk, when he was 
president of the association, made a very complete and exhaustive 
study of that subject, the need for agricultural research in the 17 
Western States, and submitted their report at the annual meeting 
which we held in the fall of 1951 at Amarillo, where it was unan- 
imously approved. 

I believe you have been given copies of that report, Senator. 

Senator Youna. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Wetsu. It was summarized through a report which was pub- 
lished through the courtesy of Senator Hayden as Senate Document 
98. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


We want to emphasize again the very urgent need for the agricul- 
tural research program for the West as it was outlined in that report. 
We feel that in the West particularly we are a little behind in our 
agricultural research program, and with the tremendous gain in popu- 
lation that has taken place out there, and the movement of people 
into the Western country, it is very important. 

There are several phases of that, that could be mentioned. The 
pilot farms on the reclamation projects, the new projects, as you 
know, of course, have a lot of ex-servicemen as new settlers, young 
men who, by law and regulation, are required to have an agric ulturs i] 
background, show considerable industry and integrity, and have some 
financial ability. But they do need, in addition to that, to borrow 
considerable amounts of money. 

With the necessity of rotation of crops, a lot of machinery and 
equipment is required on those new farms. It is very important that 
they have opportunities available where they can go such as to the 
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Farmers’ Home Administration, and borrow additional funds 
order to finance them and carry them through those early stages 
those new farms. 

had the privilege of going over the experimental farm or the pil 
I “ar the Columbia Basin project a little over a year ago, and | 
have visited in other places. The information which they make ava 
ible to these new farmers, too, can in many instances spell the di ifference 
between success } and failure because they do give to those new settlers 
nformation ch helps to guide them in the crops they shoul 
raise, the water t thas should use, and the type of farming which th: 
should follow. 

here are other phases of the program which are covered in nN 
statement. I do not believe I should take your time now to read tl 
statement. I know you have been through a great amount of hearing 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Perhaps I should say this, sir, that considerable emphasis has be 


given to the need for upstream watershed protection, particular! 
throughout the Great Plains area. We are very much in sympath 
with that. We realize the importance of it. That work, of cours 
we realize, should go along concurrently with the downstream de 
velopment of the larger reservoirs. 

Senator Youna. I agree with you completely. It should go along 
hand in hand with the main stream development instead of laggit 
behind. 

Mr. We tsu. It is lagging behind in the Missouri Basin and in the 
Columbia River Basin, both. We believe it should go along concur 
rently with the development of the big reservoirs on the main streams 

I would like to emphasize, too, the importance for the upstrean 
watershed protection works of the Forest Service out in the moun- 
tains of the West. 

I was watermaster for 24 years on the Boise River in southweste1 
Idaho, a very small stream where we irrigated 340,000 acres of land 
from the river. We had it brought forcibly to our attention that it is 
important. that those watersheds be adequately and fully protected 
We felt there that the Forest Service was doing the best job of 
group that was working on that particular problem out there. 

I was active, very active, in having established a branch of the 
Intermountain Range and Poreet Experiment Station on the Boise 
River watershed. The information they have made available has 
helped not only there, but in other watersheds in that entire inter 
mountain area, as to how they may use the watershed without injury 
to the watershed. 

Senator Youne. You have been in this water business a long whil 
have you not? 

Mr. Wetsn. All of my life; yes, sir. 

Well, thank you very much, Senator. I appreciate having been 
given the opportunity to appear before the committee. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much for your statement. Your 
statement will be inserted into the record at this point. 
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The statement referred to follows 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM EF. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER \TIONAL RECLAMATION 


\SSOCTATION 


My naine is William k. Welsh Lams ‘ ag of t National Re« 

mation Association, a position which I d for the last 4 years Chis 
association has very active membership throughout the western half of the United 
States, a large portion of whom are irrigation farmers, living on irrigatio 
projects in the West. 

rhe following resolutions which were unanimously adopted at our meeting 
Long Beach, Calif., where approximately 1,000 members were in attendance 
ndicates clearly our position upon seme of the more important problems con 


\\ 


fronting the irrigation farmers of the West today 
RESOLUTION NO. 4, I PA DED PRKOGRAM & SOLI ND WATER 


Whereas with the growth of national population and the result 
intensification of agriculture, problems of land and water 
rapidly increasing in importance; and 

Whereas the fertility and productivity levels are decreasing 
gated and dry-land areas of the West: and 

Vhereas these management problems apply to both 
cultivated land, inciuding the important water-yielding areas in the headwat 
of western watersheds; and 

Whereas the agricultural research committee of the National Reclama 
Association has prepared a report on soil and water problems and resea 
needs of the West which has been published as Senate Document No. 98 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the National Reclamatior Association hereby reaffirn 
interest in an expanded program of soil and y research in the 17 Ws 
Stutes, and its endorsement of the recommendations in Senate Document 
98; and be it further 

Resolved, That officers and directors of the National Reclamation Associat 
are authorized and directed to promote this expanded program of so 
water research on both cultivated and noncultivated land; to foster ce 
of effort by those Federal agencies which can contribute to such 
tuke steps necessary to inform Members of Congress of the ever-in 
population growth pressures which emphasize the importance of tl 
and to urge udequate appropriatio for the full developme1 
soil and water program outlined in Senate Document No 
session; be it further 

Resolved, That the agricultural research committee be continu 
to seek aid in independent analysis of the problems involved through 
endowed foundation with particular emphusis on securing an objective evah 
of the extent and probable timing of need for increased irrigation reclam 


RESOLUTION NO. 5, ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT IN 


Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Assoc lation 
complete development of the land and water resources of the West; 

Whereas the accomplishment of this objective calls for aieeanae appro 
tions by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its of 
to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to 

Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, w: 
restoration, range, improvements, and physical improvements of tiona 

Support and continue the Snow sey Service of the “Aiea seem 
culture ; 

Support and accelerate the program of the Soil Conservation Service to pr« 
vide more adequate assistance to the soil conservation districts ; 

Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water co! 
servation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued care 
of the Nation’s land and water resources basinwide and in harmony with mul 
tiple-use projects developments ; and 

Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as practicable. 
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BESOLUTION NO, 22, FARM CREDIT 


Whereas many settlers on farms in the 17 Western States are inadequatel) 
financed and need credit to purchase essential equipment, and livestock, and t 
pay operating costs during development periods ; and 

Whereas the Farmers’ Home Administration has successfully provided this 
credit for a period of years; and 

Whereas current appropriations for the Farmers’ Home Administration are 
now inadequate to meet present needs because of increased cost, and increased 
acreage open for settlement : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, That sufficient funds be 
authorized for Farmers’ Home Administration to provide adequate loan funds 
for land development, building construction, farmstead water, purchase of live- 
stock and machinery, and to meet operating costs on newly developed farms, 
whether on public or private projects. 


NRA COMMITTEES 


We have several very active committees working within the NRA in the inter 
ests of our agricultural program. These committees are made up of represent 
ative irrigation farmers; one of these committees is our water-users committe: 
This committee has made quite a study of the problems confronting water users 
It has sent out questionnaires to irrigation districts and other similar types of 
organizations in order to be sure that it had full information. This committee 
particularly recommends, as indicated in resolution No. 5, that we should support 
acceleration of the Forest Service program; the Snow Survey Service of the 
Department of Agriculture; the Soil Conservation Service program; the soil 
research and land capability inventory. Another important committee is the 
agricultural research committee. This committee was first formed about 2 years 
ago; its members include the following: H. Lloyd Miller, Yakima, Wash.; Danie 
B. Noble, Portland, Oreg.; Wayne M. Akin, Phoenix, Ariz.; Ira C. Husky, Okla 
homa City, Okla.; Harry Bashore, chairman, Mitchell, Nebr. 

After a very exhaustive study covering several months’ time, this committee 
reached the conclusion that there was urgent need for continued and more com 
prehensive research in the problem of soil and water management throughout 
the West. 

The committee’s study included analysis needed both on noncultivated and cul 
tivated lands for the research program. At the conclusion of its study, it made 
recommendations as to the funds required to carry on such research. The 
committee’s report, which was submitted at the annual meeting in Amarillo in 
October 1951, was unanimously adopted by the members of the association. It 
was again approved unanimously at the Long Beach meeting. A summary of this 
report was published through the cooperation of Senator Hayden as Senate 
Document No. 98. 

Having spent most of my life in the West, I am quite familiar with the research 
work which has been carried on by the Department of Agriculture in that area 
especially in research, by the Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station. 

In 1929, I took a very active part in having such a station established on the 
Boise River watershed in southwest Idaho. That station has accomplished a 
great deal of good in the way of information as to the proper watershed manage- 
ment for the entire mountain area. 

The Department of Agriculture, I believe, has included requests for small 
increases for soil and forest service and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soil, and 
Agricultural Engineering. Based upon a lifetime of experience in the West, 
I can think of no request for appropriations which has greater justification. 

We are all, of course, in sympathy with the desire of the administration to 
balance the Federal budget, but we would seriously doubt the wisdom of bal 
ancing the budget by curtailing expenditures which are not only vital to the 
economy of our country today but sre also absolutely essential if we are to 
continue to meet the demand for food and fiber made upon us by our rapidly 
increasing population, 

PILOT FARMS 


A number of pilot farms have been established upon or near newly created 
reclamation projects. These pilot farms have made available to the new settlers, 
most of whom are GI’s, a source of information which is of untold value. 
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They make available to these new settlers practical information as to the crops 
which are best suited to the area and, at the same time, provide information as to 
he proper treatment, amount of irrigation water required, etc., for these various 
rops. This is all information which, if not provided in this manner, would 

quire at least a decade of time for the farmers to learn through bitter experi- 
nee. Adequate funds for such pilot farms should be all means be continued. 


FHA 


The service which has been rendered to the new settlers in the form of loans, 
the Farmers’ Home Administration has been most helpful. As previously 
tated, most of the settlers on the new reclamation projects are GI’s. The suc- 
essful applicant for a loan on these projects is required to have not only con- 
siderable farming experience but a good reputation for honesty and industry and 
me financial resources. But in almost every instance, it is necessary for them 
» borrow additional money in order to meet the heavy expenses of converting 
aw desert land into a productive irrigation farm. Because of the advisability 
ind in some cases almost necessity of rotation of crops, it is necessary that these 
farmers have a complete stock of machinery and equipment for each of the 
various crops to be raised. The required investment often exceeds $20,000. In 
iew of this situation, I wish to emphasize the importance of maintaining ade- 
juate appropriations to assist these farmers through FHA loans, 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Agriculture participation in a flood-control program for a watershed includes 
seeding, terracing, contouring, as well as production of the native grasses and 
ther types of such conservation work. I doubt if very many who are familiar 
vith the flood-control problems on the various river basins of the West would 
‘ontend that the upstream agricultural program for watershed protection is 
sufficient in itself to control the floods, but I do think that we would all agree 
that it is a very important and urgent phase of such a program and should be 
arried along concurrently with the construction of larger flood-control dams 
vhere they may be necessary. This phase of agricultural program is now carried 
on by the Soil Conservation Service under the provisions of a recent order by 
the Secretary. The Soil Conservation Service, through the democratic process, 
has gained the confidence and good will of conservation minded people throughout 
the entire country. 


FOREST SERVICE, WATERSHED PROTECTION 


The last item which I wish to mention, but by no means the least important, 
s that which is carried on under the direction and supervision of the United 
States Forest Service. Beginning with the days of Gifford Pinchot and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who were two of our greatest conservation patriots, and down 
through the years to the present time, the work performed by the United States 
Forest Service throughout the country, and particularly in the West, has been 
an outstanding achievement and stands today as a monument to the farseeing 
vision and wisdom of those men. 

Prior to the time that I came to the NRA 4 years ago, I was working for a 
period of 24 years as watermaster of the Boise River in southwest Idaho. In 
that capacity, I was privileged to work very closely with the United States 
Forest Service. Although the Boise River was, comparatively speaking, a small 
stream only 150 miles in length, we irrigated from that stream approximately 
340,000 acres of farming land. More than 150,000 people in that valley are 
dependent for their subsistence and livelihood upon a well-sustained and reg- 
ulated river flow. The Forest Service officials in charge of the major portion 
of that watershed seemed to appreciate the responsibility which was theirs. 
While they cooperate closely and effectively with all of the various interests 
who use the watershed, including miners, stockmen, lumbermen, sportsmen and 
all others, they realized from the outset that their major responsibility was to 
so operate and manage that watershed as to protect the interest of the vast 
number of people in the valley who were dependent upon the watershed. While 
this committee is concerned only with appropriations and it is, of course im- 
portant that the Forest Service should continue to receive adequate appropri- 
ations, nevertheless, I cannot refrain from stating here that it would be a ca- 
lamity indeed if anything should come to pass which would take away from 
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the Forest Service the power necessary to regulate the use of these forests 

On behalf of the membership of the association which represents every area 
in the western half of the United States, J wish to express to you my appreciatior 
for the privilege of appearing before you today. 


Senator Young. I have a communication from the National Asso 
ciation for the Promotion of Soil Conservation which will be mad 
a part of the record at this point. 

(The communication referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ray H. SMIrH, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF Sor. CONSERVATION BEFORE THE SENATE AGRBICULTUR 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM MITTE! 


As vice president of the National Association for the Promotion of Soil Cor 
servation, I speak for thousands of grassroots farmers the country over wl 
are intensely interested in soil conservation and soil building. I, personal] 
am a dairy farmer of Frederick County, Md., and am acutely aware of the vita 
role the future holds for our land 

I believe—and my organization supports the belief—that the long-range pul 
lic interest in land is infinitely greater than the short-time interest of the ir 
dividual. We urge a balanced and effective total conservation program for the 
whole national state. 

Your committee has heard testimony that farmers do not favor Federal pe 
formance payments under the agricultural conservation program. You have 
heard that farmers will adopt recommended conservation practices without 
urging and without aid. The more enlightened, progressive, and prosperous 
undoubtedly will. But the mass whose land needs a conservation progran 
never will without a performance incentive. 

We recently undertook a survey of 15,000 dirt farmers in Wisconsin and In 
diana to determine just what their reaction is to the present ACP. Following 
is the result: 


Results of post card surveys of farmer opinion on ACP 


pport ACP 


r ne 


crense 1 
Bureau members 
Bureau members su rt ACP 
rm Bureau members favor an increase in ACP 
e members 
members support ACP 


ers favor an increase in ACP 


The following letters with returnable cards were used in conducting 
this survey. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOIL CONSERVATION, 


Washington 1, D. C., March 5, 1958. 
To Farmers in Wisconsin: 

The agricultural conservation program which so many of you have been uti 
lizing in recent years to perfect the soil of your farms is threatened with drastic 
euts. Allan Kline, president of the Farm Bureau Federation, and Herschel 
Newsom, master of the National Grange, both maintain that the farmers of this 
country are not interested in the agricultural conservation program. However, 
recent surveys of the rank and file of farmers have shown that between 85 and 
90 percent of the farmers do not agree with their farm organization leadership 
In fact, a survey we made in Illinois showed that 87.9 percent of the farmers who 
wished to keep the ACP were Farm Bureau members, and 77.7 percent thought 
that the agricultural conservation program should be increased. There seems 
to be a concerted drive in Congress and the United States Department of Agricul 
ture to drastically reduce, if not eliminate, ACP payments. 
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We would like your vote in this poll of Wisconsin farmers so that your Senators 
ind Congressmen will know how you feel about the agricultural conservation 
rogram James Green, executive secretary and treasurer of the Wisconsin 
farm Bureau, has told them that the Wisconsin farmers want this program dras- 
tically curtailed and that they do not want assistance to help them purchase lime, 
phosphate, and other practices which are not of a permanent or mechanical 
nature. Wedo not believe he reflects your views on the agricultural conservation 
program. Already the ACP payments have been drastically reduced although 
most other governmental costs have increased. Certainly it is not asking too 

uch to have them maintained at the present reduced rate. 

Sincerely yours, 
SMITH, 


ce President. 


I believe that the agricultural conservation program —— should be con- 
inued at its present level. 
I would like to see the funds for this program increased. 
I would like to see the ACP reduced by two-thirds as - advocated by the 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
I am a member of the Farm Bureau 
lam a member of the Grange. 


Name 


City and State 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE I’ROMOTION OF SOIL CoNs! 


Washington, D. C., Februa 

To farmers in Indiana: 

The agricultural-conservation program which so many of you hi: 
izing in recent years to perfect the soil of your farms is threatened 

uts. Allan Kline, president of the Farin Bureau Federation 
Newsom, master of the National Grange, both maintain that 
this country are not interested in the agricultural-conservation program How- 
ever, recent surveys of the rank and file of farmers have shown that between 
85 and 90 percent of the farmers do not agree with their farm-org i 
leadership. In fact, a survey we made in Illinois showed that 
of the farmers who wished to keep the ACP were Farm Bureau 


(7.7 percent thought that the agricultural-conservation progran 


creased. There seems to be a concerted drive in Congress 
Department of Agriculture to drastically reduce, if not elimina 

We would like your vote in this poll of Indiana farmers so that you 
and Congressmen will know how you feel about the agricultural-c 
program Hlassil Schenck, president of the Indiana Farm Bureau, has 
them that the Indiana farmers want this progr 
that they do not want assistance to help them purchase me, phosphate 


am drastically curtailed 
other practices which are not of a permanent or mechanical nature. We do 
believe he reflects your views on the agricultural-conservation program \Lre: 
the ACP payments have been drastically reduced although most other gove 
mental costs have increased. Certainly it is not asking too much to ha 
maintained at the present reduced rate. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ray H. Smirnu, Vice Pr 


I believe that the agricultural-conservation program should be 
at its present level. 
I would like to see the funds for. this program increased 
I would like to see the ACP reduced by two-thirds as 
—— president of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
—— IT ama member of the Farm Bureau. 
— I ama member of the Grange. 
Name 
City and State 


We are amazed at the high percentage of response, which indicates 
interest in the subject. We are surprised at the extremely high percent 
farmers supporting the ACP—in the face of such strong claims by spokes 
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the American Farm Bureau Federation and National Grange that farmers 
not interested. And we are astounded by the high percentage of Farm Burea 
and Grange members who favor continuation and an increase in the ACP. In 
dentally, the Frederick County Farm Bureau, board of directors and the sul 
(inate Grange chapter—both of which I am a member—have recently express: 
unanimous approval of the present ACP. Many of us feel that two of our gren 
farm organizations have “sold us down the river.” 

Many of us are distressed by the recent memorandum issued by the office « 
the chief of ACP which in effect eliminates the application of lime and mine: 
fertilizers from the 1954 program. In most of our Eastern States, this mea 
there will be no ACP. We know that if the present administrators of the AC] 
will listen to the suggestions of farmers which they have currently asked 
they will greatly modify their proposed 1954 ACP. 

In closing let me remind this committee that the ACP has already taken ma 
cuts in the name of economy and we in this organization believe that &2 
million is the absolute minimum which Congress should provide. I know I don 
have to tell this committee that the Congress originally provided for an annu 
appropriation of $500 million for this kind of program. 

I want to thank the committee for the privilege of presenting this testin 


Senator Young. I will insert in the record at this point a commun 
cation I have received from Senator Watkins relating to soil consers 
tion and control of soil erosion. 

(The communication referred to follows :) 


UNITED States SENATE, 
OOMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
May 15, 195 
Memorandum to: Hon. Milton R. Young, chairman Senate Appropriation Su! 
committee on Agriculture. 

I wish to make a statement in favor of a small but noteworthy project fo: 
inclusion in the Agriculture appropriation. This project has been conducted 
the Secretary of Agriculture in conjunction with the Weber County Watersh« 
Protective Corp. of Utah. Would you please incorporate this statement int 
the report of your committee so that this information will be available to th 
committee and Congress. 

The restoration of certain damaged and eroded lands in the watersheds out 
side of the area of the Cache National Forest on the western slopes of th 
Wasatch Range has long been underway. An act of Congress in 1988 (52 Stat 
75th Cong., 3d sess., ch. 197) authorized the Forest Service to use a certail 
portion of the revenue of the Cache National Forest is for the purchase of thes: 
depleted rangelands “to facilitate the control of soil erosion and flood damags 
originating upon lands within the exterior boundaries of the Cache Nationa 
Forest in the State of Utah.” 

The act further provides: “That the Secretary of Agriculture * * 
hereby authorized to acquire by purchase any lands within the boundaries 
the Cache National Forest in the State of Utah which, in his judgment, shou 
beeome the property of the United States in order that they may be so managed 
with other lands of the United States as to minimize soil erosion and 
damage; and to pay for said lands that proportion of the entire receipts from the 

e of natural resources, other than mineral, and the oceupancy of publi: 
owned lands within said national forest which is equal to that proportion 
the gross area of said national forest situated in the State of Utah herel 
authorized to be appropriated for expenditure for that purpose by the Seere 
tary of Agriculture until said lands have been acquired.” 

Approximately $10,000 has been made available for the retirement of 

aged lands for each year since 1938 except during 2 or 3 of the war years 
ich as there is an increasing need for culinary and irrigation water, fl 
ion and rehabilitation of the watersheds in this area is of uf 
nee to the local residents. ‘ 
venue from the Cache National Forest has not been the only source of inon: 
this project: the Weber County Watershed Protective Corp rathers fin 
ocally to supplement the work that has been carried on by the Secretary 
Acrieniture under this program Inasmuch as there is such an abundan 
local need and local interest, I suggest that the Congress maintain the Is 
Government’s part in the program and make available to the Secretary 
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ulture approximately $10,000 of the revenue from the Cache National Forest 
for the acquisition of these lands. 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 


Bureau or EntromMo.togy AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
~ 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, AND FRANK SORACI, 
DEPUTY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


REVOCATION OF JAPANESE BEETLE QUARANTINE 


Mr. Wuire. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Frank Soraci is here from the State 

Department of Agriculture of New Jersey to testify on the same item. 

Senator Youna. I am sorry you have had to wait since early this 
morning. 

Mr. Wurre. I have not regretted it at all, sitting here and listening 

is morning and this afternoon to the testimony, because it all re 
oe around the basic problem that we are concerned with, and that 

s Federal responsibility tor these cooperative ends and State respon 

sibility ends on these programs which I think we will all admit are 

n the: public welfare. 

The point of division there, however, is the one that I am concerned 
with in regard to the Secretary’s proposal to revoke a quarantine 
known generally as the Japanese- beetle quarantine. When that pro- 
posal was made, some time ago, our industry immediately got quite 
concerned about it, due to the fact that the present situation has been 
built up over a long number of years, since 1919, in fact, when the 
beetle first came to this country and the quarantine was imposed. It 
has become shaken down in such a manner that under Federal auspices, 
‘ooperating with the States practically on a 50-50 financial basis, I 
understand from the Department of Agriculture a very little inter- 
ference with the interstate transfers or interstate business with regu 
lated commodities now takes place. 

The system has been built up in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States whereby the Federal certification of these 
products, including nursery stock, fresh fruits and vegetables, silica 
sands that move across State lands have to be certified, florist com- 
modities, maybe others will move into any State in the Union under 
this Federal certificate. 

The proposal] is to revoke this quaran tine, reduce the Federal ap- 
propriation, I understand, from $482,000 to $150,000. With the $150,- 
000 that is left, it will be used in survey work so that the States in 
volved and the States not now involved with the beetle will have an 
opportunity from the Federal Government to secure each year the 
spread of the beetle as it may go out through the survey work that the 
Federal Government would continue. 


UNIFORM STATE QUARANTINE 


In addition to this economy mobe, our economy background for 
this proposal has also been stated and publicized that there is a uni- 
form State quarantine which has been drafted under which the States 
could proceed without any further interference with the interstate 
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movement of these re ulated commodities. It became very import int 
for us representing the nursery industry. 

I should identify myself, and I wil: do so here if I may. I a 
Richard P. White, executive secretary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, Washington, D. C. 

It became very important to us, first, was such a quarantine ready 
to go and to be put into effect by the States and two, what the pro 
visions of that quarantine were because we had been accustomed 
work under the Federal quarantine with little interference with tl] 
transfer of our commodities. It took me a little time to find a draf 
copy of this quarantine. I finally did unearth a copy. My informa 
tion is that some of the States had not even seen this copy at this time, 
the State Departments of Agriculture. It certainly is not in a posi 
tion, judging from information IT gathered from the States to which ] 
will refer very briefly in a moment, it certainly is not in a position i1 
any State to be promulgated, financed and put into effect by Jul 
1, 1953. 


EFFECT ON INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS OF NURSERY STOCK 


Senator Youna. Unless something is done, it would seriously af 
fect interstate shipments of nursery stock? 

Mr. Wuire. It would very seriously. It would hampe r our ship 
pers in the northeast section of the cour ntry of about 5 percent of « 
territorial area. It would hamper them tremendously because a 
they would be confronted, we know, and I have some evidence to prove 
this point, that the States themselves are ready to take this progra: 
over. 

I sent a wire - inquiry to each of the 34 States, the department 
of agriculture in 54 States lying outside of the present regul: red terr 
tory under F. a ral quarantine, asking them what they would propos 
to do if this proposal of the Secret: iry’s was accepted by the Congress 

Senator Youne. Would you summarize the telegrams and then list 
them ? ; 

Mr. Wurire. Yes. I have summarized them in the other branch of 
the Congress. 

Senator Youne. And then list the States? 

Mr. Ware. I can do that: I have it right here for you. I will give 
the summary to the reporter here. Eighteen States would promulgate 
regulatory quarantines, and that means that 18 of these 34 Stat: 
would promulg: ite a quarantine which would be regulatory in some 

haracter, and, T assume, although I do not know, I assume pretty 
much parallel to the regulations of the Federal quarantine. 


SHIPMENT EMBARGO 


Two States would promulgate regulatory quarantines with son 
prohibitory features. In other words, they would actually embarg 
certain types of shipments. They would prohibit the movement. int 
those States. Eight States would promulgate quarantines prohibiting 
the entry of currently regulated agricultural commodities. In other 
words, we could not ship our nursery stock in there; the fresh fruits 
and vegetable people could not ship their fresh fruits and vegetables 
into those eight States, according to the State department of agricul- 
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ire. Five States report that they would promulg: ute quarantines of 
me undisclosed nature. They did not tell me what type of quar- 
itine they would have; and one State, which happened to be Kansas, 
ey would stand by and w: atch deve lopments and see what happened 

nd then make up their minds as to what they wanted to do. 

On the basis of that, we would have an utterly confused situation 
for interstate shipments of these regulated commodities. We are very 

ich concerned with this proposal because it would have a ve a: serious 
iterference with the interstate movement of these regulated commodi 
es, and I think probably our commodity is the most important one, 
fruit and vegetable one larger dollarwise th: 


though the fresh 
in carload lots 


commodity, but they largely move 


nis ated, and I think probably their problem is not so 


CONTINUATION OF QUARANTINE URGED 


So I am ap pearing on behalf, nator, of a continuation 
arantine under the present : cee of the Federal Govern 
Lf 


» coope;r ition of the States as it is now oper: ating. 
itness, W il] know 


iwures correc tly Mr. Soraci, the next wi 
Federal Government’s appropriation is $442,000. As 
letermine, the department of agriculture 


wy 


} t ~ +] 4 
iast year, the Sta 


S450.000. 
Our industry and other industries to meet the requirements of qu 
tine have spent approximately an equal amount. So right 
apparently approximately ona 3314 basis between th 

Federal, State, and industry. 

Senator Youne. The item you have refer 

100, and it would eliminate research in Japanese beetle 

Mr. Wurre. Research and also the quarantine vh 

tification of these regulated commodities 

Senator Youne. The summary of the telegrams whi 

ill be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The summary referred to follows:) 


nee to is f 


STATEMENT CONCERNING PROPOSED DISCONTINUANCE O} 
BEETLE QUARANTINI 


in the Department’s recomme! 
nese beetle be discontinue 


s believed tha 


In view of the extensive interest 
and quarantine work on the Japa 
ment has been prepared to indicate why it 


irranted. 

Greatly improved methods have 
These methods are effective and economical 
Sprays have been developed for destroying the 
eral effective methods are available f 


been developed oe controlling 
in destroying all stages of t 
adult ms etle on crops « 
ental plants. Sev r destroyi 
habiting stages of the insect. 
This same situation also exists in 
under the quarantine. In ree 
vhereby large acreages of nursery and greenhouse area may b 
reated annually at reasonable cost to render thenr permanent 
Stock from such areas may be moved under certification without 
nent. Other simple chemical treatments have been authorized s¢ 
shipper, through an inexpensive pour-on or dip treatment may qu 
s potted or balled-and-burlapped plants for certification. Equall 
authorized for the treatment 


respect to inspection and c¢ 
cedures nt years, methods have 


of fruits and veg 

flight of the beetle, The 
annual surveys 

» insect 


inexpensive means are 
refrigerator cars or trucks during the summer 
contemplates that the Bureau would continue to make 
States concerned would have timely information on distribution of the 


82382—53——_69 
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The plant quarantine officials of the States in which Japanese beetle occ 
have been cooperating in quarantine activities for many years. They h: 
permanent employees who are thoroughly familiar with the certification p 
cedures. It is believed that these States can assume the responsibility for ce 
fying products originating within their boundaries destined to noninfested 
States. 

These developments indicate that the Japanese beetle quarantine and c 
trol programs may have served their principal purpose, in that they hay 
delayed the spread of the insect and given time for the perfection of means f 
its control. 

For 2 years, the Bureau of. Entomology and Plant Quarantine has been dis 
cussing with plant quarantine officials of the various States the desirability of 
having a plan in readiness for adoption in the event that a Federal quarantine 
such as the Japanese beetle quarantine, were to be removed. A uniform Stat 
quarantine has been drafted which it is believed would provide uninfested Stat 
continued protection against the receipt of infested material. The provisior 
of this uniform quarantine would allow the interstate movement of quarant 
products, subject to certification, in much the same manner that applies to the 
movement under the present Federal quarantine. Shippers of plant mate! 
soil, and farm products should be able to move their products in a reasona 
normal manner, even during the first few months of the period of adjustn 
following a changeover from a Federal to a State quarantine setup It is there 
fore believed that protection against the beetle through quarantine can be affor 
just as effectively by individual actign by the uninfested States as by Federa 
action. 

Information has also been developed and made available which makes it prac 
ticable for farmers and others, with the help of State officials in States where thx 
beetle is not established, to provide adequate ee against the introductic 
of this insect, through control methods similar to those which have been applic 
in extensive coperative Federal-State treating programs at isolated infestatio1 

These considerations lead us to believe that the time has come for recog 
tion of the large area comprising parts of 15 States now included in the infested 
zone and a further recognition of the desirability of action for their own prot« 
tion on the part of States as yet uninfested. 

Senator Youne. $332,700, discontinuing Federal quarantine? 

Mr. Wuirr. That is the one I was speaking directly to because we 
are interested in the research since we figure quarantine is going to be 
based on continuation of research. The quarantine is the importa 
thing at the moment. 

Senator Young. You have to have the restoration of the full amount 
to continue the Federal regulation ? 

Mr. Wutrer. That is something I cannot answer, I would not know 
Mr. Soraci can answer the question better than I can. Mr. Sora 
as I say, is more familiar with the operations, and I think he will bring 
that out, but the Department of Agriculture should answer that ques 
tion. 

That is all the testimony I have. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Soraci ? 

Mr. Soract. Senator, I am awfully thankful for this opportunity 
to appear before your committee. 

Senator Young. You are Frank A. Soraci, deputy secretary of ag 
culture for the State of New Jersey ? 

Mr. Soract. I shall identify myself as chief of the Bureau of E 
tomology of the New Jersey Department of Agriculture. This state 
ment is given as an official representation of the eastern plant board 
which organization is made up of the plant pest officials of the | 
States comprising the New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
P ennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Virginia. | 
have been delegated by the eastern plant board to appear in their b 
half. I would like that made clear because Mr. White referred to me 
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the next witness. I think maybe you are accustomed to saying 
that, but I am here representing the States, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a copy of the statement that I would like to 
ead, and I will refer to this. 

Senator Younc. Would it not be just as well if you inserted it in 
he record and summarized ¢ 

Mr. Soracr. I should be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Wuirr. Could I say something here, Senator? Mr. Soraci 
epresents the Eastern Plant Board of these 13 States. I would like 

) have the record show if possible that representatives on the same 
evel as Mr. Soraci appeared before the House Committee on Agricul 
tural Appropriations from the Southern Plant Board, the Central 
Plant Board, and the National Plant Board, which represents all 48 
States in this matter. 

The testimony was substantially in support, 

Senator YounG. The reason I asked to have you summarize your 
statement is because we have quite a few other witnesses still waiting 
bo be heard. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SuMMARY OF WIRES RECEIVED FROM STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE RELA 
rive TO THEIR QUARANTINE ACTION PROVIDED THE FEDERAL QUARANTINE WERE 
To Be REVOKED 


(1) 18 States, as follows, indicated they would promulgate a regulatory 
quarantine: 
Alabama Louisiana Oklahoma 
Arizona Mississippi Oregon 
Arkansas Montana South Carolina 
California Nebraska South Dakota 
Colorado Nevada Tennessee 
Kentucky Ohio Wyoming 
(2) 2 States indicated they would promulgate regulatory quarantines with 
some prohibitory features: 
Indiana Minnesota 
3) 8 States indicated they would promulgate quarantines of a prohibitory 
nature: 
Illinois Missouri Texas 
Iowa New Mexico Utah 
Michigan North Dakota 
(4) 5 States indicated they would promulgate quarantines, the nature of which 
was not disclosed: 
Florida Idaho Wisconsin 
Georgia Washington 
(5) 1 State indicated it would not immediately promulgate a quarantine, but 
would await developments: 


Kansas 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. SORACI 


My name is Frank A. Soraci and I am chief of the Bureau of Entomology of 
the New Jersey Department of Agriculture. This statement is given as an official 
representation of the Eastern Plant Board, which organization is made up of the 
plant pest officials of the 15 States comprising the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Vir 
ginia. On April 23 I appeared before the House Appropriations Committee and 
gave a statement for the State of New Jersey. 

I belive by now the record will show many sound reasons why the Federal 
quarantine on account of the Japanese beetle needs to be continued. I am espe- 
cially anxious to show that the action deleting adequate funds for the support 
of the Japanese-beetle quarantine from the budget under your consideration is 
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not justified in accordance with the very arguments used by the Bureau 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the United States Department of Agric 
ture. As protests of this action have been made to our Congressmen and Ser 
tors, replies have been received from the United States Department of Agric 
ture containing a Statement Concerning Proposed Discontinuance of Japaness 
Beetle Quarantine, dated April 18, 1953. There is no identification on this stat 
ment, but it does originate in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarant 
Those of us who have cooperated with that Bureau on the Japanese-beetle pr 
lem over a number of years are especially critical of that statement. Congr 
man Millet T. Hand, of New Jersey, inserted a copy of that handout into 
ord of the House committee hearing. I should like to present the opinion 
tate regulatory officials of this part of the country with regard to tl 
rmation 
In the second paragraph it is stated that effective and economical methods 
have been developed for destroying this insect in all its stages. We agree that 
there are some effective sprays available. We can’t agree that they are econo! 
al and there are also many reasons why some of the control methods wo 
e objectionable and unavailable. For instance, many sprays would be unsat 
‘iory on early fruiting apple and peach trees because of poisonous residu 
ne of harvest. Actually, no practical means has been developed yet fi 
Japanese beetles over large areas. We cannot yet hope for eradicati 
insect from the United States. A very good reason for maintaini 
ntine would be that it would constitute a holding action until such t 
is finally able to destroy the pest. 
‘aph of the statement, it is said that methods have be 
perfected whereby large acreages of nursery and greenhouse areas may be treate 
nd retreated annually at reasonable cost to render them permanently beet 
: We do not believe that soil can be made permanently beetle-proof. 
iple of the amount of this type of treatment that has been made, in 
if the State of New Jersey nursery holdings of about 5,000 acres, 
itly only 210 acres under treatment in 40 establishments. If me 
n perfected whereby this treatment could be done at reasonable cost, 
all the shippers of nursery stock in New Jersey would have their gro 
But this is not the whole story. These treatments are certainly m 
isonable than they were at the inception of the quarantine, but it 
ssarv that the procedures be supervised and that inspectors be emp 
ing the requirements. States outside the guarantined area have be« 


ed and are entitled to the degree of protection afforded them thro 


d system In the next paragraph it is stated that permar 

ees who are thoroughly familiar with the certification procedures are 

ploy of the States. In the 15 States I represent, there are just 10 su 
pectors and they are distributed as follows: 


nt supervise 


Men employed Men employ 
Ohio 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 
Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island é ited Sie 


rae 


New Jersey 
Virginia 
Marvland 
Delaware 
Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 


= 


Cree 


ie of our thirteen quarantined States have no thoroughly trained Japanese 

le inspectors available. Jt is further stated in that paragraph that the Sta 
an assume the responsibility for certifying products originating within 
boundaries destined to noninfested States. That statement is not justified, 
suppose the States could assume that responsibility, is the Japane se beetle the 
sponsibility of those States only? Should they be required to pay the full amour 
for the protection of the other 95 percent of the United States? The infest 
States, which constitute 5 or 6 percent of the land area of the United States, d 
not ask for visitation by this scourge and the rest of the country might be expecte 
to pay part of the bill for confining this insect to those States which present 
are infested. This quarantine needs to be administered by one agency whi 
can measure the hazard within the infested area and take those reasonable p1 
cautions that might be necessary to protect the rest of the States of the Unio 
This, it seems to us, is the responsibility of the Federal Government, which mu 
not be delegated to the individual States. 
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In the next paragraph it is stated that the Japanese beetle programs may have 
served their principal purpose since they have delayed the spread of the insect 

d given time for the perfection of means for its control. We are in agreement 

iat the spread of the insect has been delayed, and I will later give evidence of 
that fact. We do not agree that means for its control have been perfected. Per- 
fection along this line will be achieved when eradication is possible and eco 
nomically feasible. Nor does it follow that Japanese beetle quarantine and con 
trol programs need to be discontinued because they are proving successful in 
serving their purpose. For instance, if with the expenditure of $482,000 by the 
Federal Government and approximately an equal amount by the States and af- 
fected industry, it is possible to delay the spread into new territory of an insect 
which causes some $10 million worth of damage within the land area now il 
volved (and that land area is 5 or 6 percent of the total land area of the United 
States), then that program is surely justifying its existence 

In the next paragraph, it is stated that the Bureau of Entomology 
Quarantine has been discussing with plant quarantine officials of the 
States the desirability of having a plan in readiness for adoptio 
that a Federal quarantine such as the Japanese beetle l itine 


removed. In the Eastern Plant Board States we learned of this att 


Federal Bureau some 2 years ago. Since that time the plant-quar 

cials referred to have done everything humanly possible to inform t 

of the need for continuing that quarantine. Industry has likewise agreed that 
continuance of the Federal quarantine is necessary rhe National Grange has 
expressed itself and even a study group appointed by the previous Secretary : 
Avriculture reported that continuation of the present program is in the public 
interest. This is a unilateral discussion that the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine has had with the plant quarantine officials referr i 
statement—a discussion where the voices of these officials and of our : 

industry have had little, if any, consideration. In the next sentence 

that a uniform State quarantine has been drafted which it is beli 

provide uninfested States continued protection against 
material. A quarantine cannot be called uniform until its ter hi 
cepted by all the States. Most of the States have not even seen this 
We have reliable information that there will be many and diverse quar: 
up against the infested States and tl 

our products and that by the home State of the United States Secret 
culture. It is stated that the provisions of this so-called uniform 
would allow affected business to continue in much the same mannet 

That of course would be true if we lived in a utopia where 48 States 

on a uniform piece of legislation, with uniform opinions as to enforcemet 
This entire paragraph is not acceptable to the Eastern Plant Boa It 
that individual action by uninfested States will be as effective as Fede 


iryv Ol 


the rece ipt 


iat there will be at least one emb: 


for protective purposes This is also rejected because such actior 
wasteful and inefficient by comparison with the action which might be 
single agency working with the excellent cooperation of States 
which has existed on this project. 

The conclusion that the time has come for revocation of this quarantine is 
certainly not in accord with the annual report of the Japanese beetle control pro 
gram of the Bureau and the recommended action of the Bureau is certainly 
amazing, because it is contradictory to that report. From the time information 
was received as to the recommendations of the Secretary of Agriculture with 
regard to appropriations, to the present time, a newspaper campaign which is 
especially embarrassing to personnel on quarantine projects of the Bureau and 
to cooperating personnel has been in full swing. A direct quote from the Chief 
of the Bureau used in a widely circulated Associated Press story dated April 22, 
follows: “We believe the beetle is going where it wants to go regardless of any 
precautions we take.” The Eastern Plant Board rejects that statement and 
suggests that the facts are contained on page 3 of the Japanese Beetle Control 
Program Annual Report, calendar year 1952, as follows: “Changes in distribu- 
tion of pest: During 1952 there was no information developed to show that the 
beetle existed in any State where it was not known to occur previously. There 
were, however, collections of 1 beetle each in one airport in Texas and another 
airport in Alabama, and these were probably hitchhikers.” We also call the 
attention of this committee to page 580 of the 1952 Yearbook of Agriculture where 
there is reproduced a table showing years when initial quarantine action was 
taken, regulated areas extended and entire States placed under regulation for 
the 16 infested States. According to that table, since 1933 only one State has 
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been placed under regulation inits entirety. That is the State of Maryland whi 
was first quarantined in 1929. It took 21 years for the State of Maryland 
be considered entirely infested. Since 1933 only two new States have been i: 
tially quarantined. These are Ohio and North Carolina. We in the Stat 
have full confidence and faith in the Japanese beetle control program and fe« 
that the continued support of this program by Government and individuals is 
worth while and has aided in confining this pest to one-twentieth of the land area 
of the United States in the 37 years that it has been known to exist in this 
country. This beetle is a first-class pest feeding on some 275 different plants 
and it is hard to understand why the present program suddenly needs to be 
discarded if it has been at all helpful in protecting the agricultural interests o 
the other nineteen-twentieths of the country. 

The Eastern Plant Board urges that Federal funds adequate for continuation 
of the present Japanese beetle control program be made available to the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for the 1954 fiscal year, and that the orig 
inal budget estimate for $482,000 be appropriated for this purpose. 


OBJECTION TO STATEMENT 


Mr. Soract. Senator, I will try to present the gist of this as we go 
along. I gave the reporter a statement concerning the proposed dis 
continuance of the Japanese beetle quarantine which is an exact copy 
of a statement which has been handed out to our Congressmen and 
Senators and which has been used by the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine as infomation on this subject for the people. It is 
to that statement that we have particular objection. I would like 
to confine my remarks to that. 

There is a statement in that official document which you have that 
economical methods have been developed for the destruction of this 
insect in all its stages. 


We state rather that no means have yet been developed for eradi 
cating Japanese beetles over large areas. 

It is stated in that statement that methods have been perfected 
whereby large acreages of nursery and greenhouse areas may be 
treated annually at reasonable cost to render them permanently 
beetleproof. 


NEW JERSEY LAND UNDER TREATMENT 


No soil can be made beetleproof. As an example of the amount 
of that kind of treatment, in the whole of the State of New Jersey’s 
nursery industry of about 5,000 acres, there are presently 210 acres 
under treatment. 

Senator Youne. If I remember correctly, Department officials 
testified to the effect that there was not much more they could do 
to control the Japanese beetle. They feel all the methods of control 
are known to the producers themselves, and they cannot see any 
use that they could serve by continuing this appropriation. If | 
remember correctly, that was the substance of their testimony. 

Mr. Soracr. I do not have the benefit of that. I have only the 
statement which has been sent out by various Congressmen where 
questions have been asked regarding this particular appropriation. 

In my statement, I think we quote from that statement all the way. 
I believe the same general information is given there. But those 
are the things that we object to very strenuously. 

It is stated, for instance, that permanent employees who are thor 
oughly familiar with the certification procedures are in the employ 
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of the States. This is given as an argument for a reason why the 
States can handle this particular project. 

The 13 States that I represent are thirteen-sixteenths of the quar- 

tined area. In those 13 States, there are 10 State inspectors who are 
thoroughly familiar with the certification procedures. Those 10 are 
distributed: 1 in New York, 4 in New Jersey, 2 in Virginia, 1 in 
Maryland, 1 in Delaware, and 1 in Connecticut. 

The 9 States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island 
do not have any men available on their staffs that we know of, and 
the Departments have given us this information, who are thoroughly 
trained in Japanese-beetle procedures. So it is unlikely that States 
can take over this certification business as it is glibly stated in this 
particular statement, and without any disruption of industry carrying 
on this certification work. 


QUESTION OF PAYMENT OF ERADICATION COST 


It is stated that the States can assume responsibility for certifying 
products originating within their boundaries, destined to noninfested 
States. Ifthe States could assume that responsibility, we do not feel 
that it is justified in asking 5 percent of the country, which is the land 
area involved, to pay the full bill for protecting the other 95 percent 
of the country from this particular scourge. 

We did not ask for the Japanese beetle ; we have it. 

We have been paying a proper share, we feel, of the cost of the 
quarantine and control program. We do not feel we are entitled to pay 
100 percent of that cost. 

We feel that if, with the expenditure of $482,000 by the Government 
and an approximately equal amount by the States and affected indus- 
try, it is possible to delay the spread into the new territory of an insect 
which causes some $10 million worth of damage within the land area 
now involved, that that program is surely justifying its present 
existence. 

We contend that there is protection and, for evidence of the protec- 
tion, we have the annual report of the project which is available. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine states that it has 
been discussing with plant quarantine officials of the various States 
the desirability of having a plan in readiness for adoption in the event 
a Federal quarantine such as the Japanese plant quarantine were to 
be removed. In the Eastern States, we learned of this attitude some 
2 years ago. Since that time, the plant quarantine officials of these 
States have done everything humanly possible to inform the Bureau 
of the need for continuing that quarantine. 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL GRANGE 


Industry has likewise agreed that continuance of that quarantine is 
necessary. ‘The National Grange has expressed itself. I have a reso- 
Intion from the National Grange which I would like to put into the 
record. It isa very short one. 

Senator Youne. That will be done. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE SSrH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE NATIONAL GRrany 
ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J., ON NOVEMBER 23, 1951 


Whereas the control and quarantine programs of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture conducted in cooperation with official State agencies ar 
largely responsible for delaying and preventing the spread of injurious insects 
and plant diseases introduced into the United States from foreign countries 
and 

Whereas changes in the present control and quarantine programs of the United 
States Department of Agriculture might nullify the protection now given to 
many States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange records its opposition to changes in the 
policies of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, as they apply to control programs and quarantines, 
that materially lessens the protection given to the various States by such pri 
grams; also be it 

Resolved, That we recognize that the cost of such control and quarantins 
programs designed to benefit the Nation at large, or large sections thereof, is 
a national as well as a State responsibility, and that the administration an ¢ 
forcement of such programs should be joint functions of the State and Natior 
Governments. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS AND STUDIES 


Mr. Soract. Then there have been public hearings on the subject 
and also a study group of the USDA was appointed to go into the 
problem. In all of these discussions and studies, the acasenbiem has 
come out that the quarantine is very much in the public interest. The 
Bureau states that a uniform State quarantine has been drafted. 

A quarantine cannot be called uniform until its terms have been 


ecepted by the States. 

As Dr. White pointed out, most of the States have not even seen 
this quarantine. I know that to be a fact. We have reliable informa 
tion that there will be many and diverse quarantines set up against 
the infested States, and that at least one enbargo against our products 
will be set up. 

That, gentlemen, will be by the home State of the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture—Utah. 

There has been a ne wspaper campaign on the subject, and in ac- 
cordance with a widely circulated Associated Press story, dated April 
22, the Chief of the Bureau is quoted as saying: 

We believe the beetle is going where it wants to regardless of any precautions 
we take. 

The Eastern Plant Board rejects that statement and suggests that 
the facts are contained on page 3 of the pope Beetle Control Pro 
gram Annual Report for the Calendar Year 1952, as follows: 

Changes in distribution of pests. During 1952, there was no information de 
veloped to show that the beetle existed in any State where it was not known to 
occur previously. There were, however, collections of one beetle each in one 
airport in Texas and another airport in Alabama, and these were probab! 
hitchhikers. 

We also call the attention of this committee to page 580 of the 1952 
Yearbook of Agriculture, where there is reproduced a table showing 
years when initial quarantine action was taken, regulated areas ex 
tended, and entire States placed under regulation. 

According to that table, since 1933 only one State has been placed 
under regulation in its entirety. That is a 20-year span. That State 
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Maryland, first quarantined in 1929. Twenty-one years later, it 
was included in its entirety within the infested area. 

Since 1933, only two new States have been initially quarantined. 
These are Ohio and North Carolina. 

[ would like to conclude by reading a few sentences here. 


JAPANESE BEETLE CONTROL PROGRAM 


We in the States have full confidence and faith in the Japanese 
beetle control program, and feel that the continued support of this 
program by Government and individuals is worthwhile and has 
aided in confining this pest to one-twentieth of the land area of the 
United States in the 37 years that it has been known to exist in this 
country. 

The beetle is a first-class pest, feeding on some 275 different plants, 
and it is hard to understand why the present program suddenly needs 
to be discarded, if it has been at all helpful in protecting the agricul- 
tural interests of the other nineteen-twentieths of the country. 

The Eastern Plant Board urges that Federal funds adequate for 
continuation of the present Japanese-beetle-control program be made 
available to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for the 
1954 fiscal year, and that the original budget estimate for $482,000 
be appropriated for this purpose. 

I would be very happy to answer any questions on the subject that 
I can help you with. 

Senator Youne. I do not have any questions. 

Mr. Wurre. On the record, I wish to express My appreciation to 
the Senator for the time we have been given. It isa very serious thing 
to us, but it is a small item in the whole budget. We realize that. 

Mr. Soract. I express my appreciation also. I know Senator Hen- 
drickson is very happy that I was accorded this time. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

I have been forwarded various communicatitons, which will be 
made a part of the record at this point, relating to matters coming 
within the purview of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine. 

(The communications referred to follow.) 

THE CONNECTICUT NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Bristol, Conn., April 19, 1953. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

DeaR Str: We have learned recently of Secretary of Agriculture Benson's pro- 
posal to revoke the Japanese-beetle quarantine. This quarantine applies to 
nursery stock and a number of other agricultural products shipped from States 
where we have the Japanese beetle to other States where it does not occur. 

Under this Japanese-beetle quarantine, inspectors of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, after they are satisfied that steps have been taken to 
eliminate the beetle or their grubs from products to be shipped or have been 
grown under conditions where infestation was not possible, issue a certificate 
that the shipment is free from the beetle. This certificate must acompany each 
shipment outside the quarantined area and is accepted by all State inspection 
services, 

If this service is eliminated, there would be a considerable restraint on inte- 
state trade, because each State not infested would undoubtedly set up its own 
quarantine and prohibit shipments of agricultural and nursery products which 
might be infested. It is doubtful that these States would accept certification 
from our State nursery inspectors, and, even if they did, it would mean only that 
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the cost of this service had been passed on from the Federal Government to 
State. Compliance with State quarantines would be even more complicat: 
as each would differ in detail. 

Please protect the nurserymen and the general public and do all in your pow 
to retain the Federal Japanese-beetle quarantine. 

Very truly yours, 

JoHN BROUWER, 
New London, Cons 


I 
2 


4s 
dy 


President, Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association, Bor 


BuRLINGTON, N. J., April 2, 195 
Hon. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand that the lifting of the Japanese-beetle quarantine is in process 
Lifting this quarantine would place us in a difficult situation in carrying on o 
business, as we are shippers of farm produce to a number of States. To av 
this situation, please do what you can to continue this quarantine by the Feder 
Government. 

Brock & Bak 


MASONVILLE, N. J., April 3, 195 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 


Dear SENATOR SMITH: I have just learned that the work on Japanese beet 
is to end on June 30 of this year. This includes the closing of the laboratory 
Moorestown. 

Perhaps the Japanese beetle are under control and it may be well to end tha 
work for economy measures, but the Moorestown Laboratory is doing a lot 
other very valuable work and should not be halted at this time. They are wo! 
ing on the control of the corn borer and the oriental peach moth—they have bee 
importing parasites for the control of these insects and many other inse« 
and they are determining the residual effect of different spray materials on our 
soils. If it is abruptly stopped, all this valuable information will be lost 

It would take about 3 more years to conclude the present projects and end 
an orderly fashion so as to not lose this information. This could be done at a 
greatly reduced budget of $60,000 to $75,000 a year. 

The farmers in this neighborhood that are aware of the work at the laboratory 
are greatly concerned. I hope that some way may be found to continue this 
work for at least 3 more years. Anything that yon can do along this line 
will be greatly appreciated by me. 

Sincerely, 


C. Wm. HAInes 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Trenton, N. J., April 6, 1953 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR SMITH: It has come to my attention that Secretary of Agri 
culture Benson has recommended to the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria 
tions the dropping of the Federal Japanese-beetle quarantine. It is my belief 
that this quarantine should not be revoked. Over the years it has been effective 
in retarding the artificial spread of the beetle, as the regulated area now con 
prises only 5 percent of the entire area of the United States. If it is rescinded 
shippers of soil, nursery products, farm products, greenhouse plants, etc., in the 
regulated area will be faced by embargoes, quarantines, and a multiplicity of 
regulations by the States outside the regulated area, resulting in confusion and 
loss of business by the States in the regulated area, of which New Jersey is one 

As the Japanese beetle is a national menace, regulations to prevent spread 
should be uniform and should be administered by a single agency, the Nationa 
Government, rather than by numerous State governments, and the entire cost 
should not be borne by the infested States. At a hearing before the Secretar) 
of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., on March 30, 1951, to determine whether 
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the Federal Government should relinquish the quarantine, the sentiment by 
representatives of business interests and State governments was unanimous in 
favor of a continuance of the quarantine. The National Grange at its 55th a inual 
session, held in Atlantic City, N. J., November 23, 1951, expressed its opposition 
to policy changes in the United States Department of Agriculture that would 
essen the protection given to various States by control and quarantine pro- 
grams. A group of consultants appointed by Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
, Brannan to study the Department's insect and plant-disease programs made a 
report on February 1, 1952, in which the continuance of the J'‘apanese-beetle quar- 
intine was recommended. 

During 1952, 176 commercial firms and 129 private individuals in New Jersey 
shipped nursery products valued at $1,667,715 to points outside the regulated 
irea. More than half the cost of this certification work is being borne by the 
State of New Jersey. 

In view of this threat to New Jersey’s horticultural and agricultural business 
nterests, I hope that it will be possible for you to oppose the proposed change, 
which is also meeting with disfavor by our neighbor States. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. ALLEN. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES, 
Keene, N. H., ipril 6, 19538. 
United States Senator StyLes BrRipGEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We understand the Secretary of Agriculture has recommended 
to Congress that the quarantine on Japanese beetle be abolished 

This would mean that we could not get certificate of inspecion on all ship- 
ments going outside the restricted area. 

In as far as about 40 percent of all our shipments of nursery grown evergreens, 
used mainly for reforestation and the growing of Christmas trees, are sold and 
shipped outside the control area, we would be unable to ship into such States 
as Ohio, Michigan, and other areas now requiring Japanese beetle certificates 
This would probably mean an embargo on the whole of the States. 

There would certainly be a greater danger of beetles spreading if the quaran- 
tine is removed. 

We have been in business 47 years in fact, we are the oldest commercial nur 
sery growing evergreens for forest planting, and have worked years to estab- 
lish a reputation for fair dealing and honesty. The lifting of the quarantine 
would mean a large financial loss to us and cause unnecessary hardship. 

We therefore would request that you use your influence to defeat any bill 
which may be introduced by the Secretary of Agriculture abolishing such con 
trol measufes, and should control be abolished by executive order of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture without confirmation of Congress, ask and request your kind 
services in our behalf. 

Very truly yours, 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES, 
A. K. PROELL, Treasurer. 


Mississippr Pest CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
Jackson, Miss., April 7, 1953 
Hon. Senator Sty_es BripGEs, 
Chairman, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BrinceEs: As president of the Mississippi Pest Control Associa- 
tion and on behalf of its members we are vitally interested in the President’s 
budget with reference to insect investigations (insects affecting food, feed, and 
fiber crops, and insects affecting man and animal). On page 398 of this budget 
it is suggested an increase in appropriations for these activities. Our association 
urges you to please support these increases for the activities of research. 

Because of previous research along these lines by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, United States Pub 
lic Health Service and other agencies, we feel that our industry has been in a 
position to use the results of the research to save the public many dollars and 
improve health conditions, 
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As is already known, pests are very destructive to stored products, furnishings 
animals, and all the life fibers. Since the pest-control industry has been improved 
to the extent that it can efficiently and adequately use the tools which are re- 
sults of research to save the public money and improve the living conditions, we 
are convinced that the improvement in the research activities and investigations 
will be invaluable to the public’s welfare. 

In the interest of better, cheaper, and more efficient pest control for the publi 

» that you support this increase appropriation. 
Yours sincerely, 
MissIssIpP1 Pest ConNTROL ASSOCIATION, 
By A. H. Jackson, President. 


THe BrrceHarp SYSTEM, IN 
Hartford, Conn., April 8, 1953 
Hon. Prescotr R. Busa, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, Dn. oC 

My Dear Senator Busu: For the first time in years there is a possibility of 
slight increase in the appropriations for basic research work that the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine would undertake. I would like to call your 

ttention to the President’s budget for the fiscal year of 1954, page 398, where 
reference is made to what commonly is referred to as obligations by activitic 
and under section entitled “Insect investigations’—(a) insects affecting food 
feed, and fiber crops, (c) insects affecting men and animals, the increases in a 
propriations are noted. This letter is to make sure these appropriations are 
granted by Congress 

Very few individual pest-control establishments are financially able to do any 
basic research work and therefore we must look to the governmental agencies 
for support, thus benefiting State, regional, and local associations in this im- 
portant aid. We feel certain the pest-control industry and other agencies would 
welcome news as to why certain pesticides are not doing a better job. 

Now, therefore, we as one of many companies would appreciate your support 
in making such research appropriations possible. This will result in savings 
for your constituents in the long run. 

I know, Senator Bush, you are not on this committee but I am sure you wish 
to keep abreast of all problems and possibly a word in the right place would do 
the trick. Many of the 750 member firms of our association will be writing the 
committee members for support also. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tue Brronarp System, 
F. BE. Bohman, 
F. E. BoHMAN, 
Vice President and Treasurer, 


EASTERN PLANT Boarp, 
College Park, Md., April 14, 1958 
Senator Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Youne: The Eastern Plant Board is an organization repre- 
senting the regulatory officials in regard to plant products in the 18 Northeastern 
States as follows: Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Delaware, Ver 
mont, and Connecticut. This board has been in existence since 1925. It fune- 
tions in connection with the National Plant Board through representatives to 
that body. It is supported by the member States. 

Under date of March 27, President F. Waldo Craig of the Eastern Plant Board 
received a letter from Avery 8. Hoyt, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, enclosing a statement made March 26 by Secretary Benson 
before the House Appropriations Subcommittee of Agriculture concerning activi 
ties of the Bureau of Entomology of interest to plant board members. The 
statement indicated that the revised estimates presented to the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations on March 26, 1953, contained recommendations for 
curtailment and elimination of some programs including the discontinuance of 
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control and quarantine work on the Japanese beetle, t potato weer and 
nhony peach and peach mosaic diseases The statement was discussed at the 
Bastern Plant Board meeting which had convened in Baltimore to reveiw the oak 
wilt situation and to make recommendations in regard thereto. Asa result of the 
scussion a committee was appointed consisting of Messrs. F. A. Sora chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology of New Jersey, A. J. Lannon, administrator, D 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of Rhode Island, ang E. N. ¢ 
entomologist of Maryland to prepare a men andum which foll 
On March 30, 1951, the United States Department of Agricult) 
Research Administration, Bureau of En iwlogy and Plan 
ducted a hearing in regard to Japanese ‘tle quarantine in 
This meeting was widely attended and there was practical 
S m of opinion for the continuation « the Japanese bee 
This is the most recent public expression 
In September 1951, Secretary of Agriculture Brannan app 


to review the insect and plant disease-control program of the Department 


Agriculture and to make recommendations thereon. Hearings were 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Boston, Mass.; Houston, Tex.; Gulfport, Miss 

Colo.; and San Francisco, Calif.: and the study group concluded 

conclusions) that the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine has been effec 
retarding spread and that continuation of the present program is in the public 
interest. 

At the request of the Burea f logy and Plant Quarantine of the 
United States Department of Agricul the national plant board appointed a 
quarantine committee in March of 1952, consisting of one member from each 
regional plant board That committee m in Chicago October 8, 9, and 10, 1952. 
Mr. Avery 8S. Hoyt, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
was in attendance as were also several other members of the Federal Bureau 
and that committee, after considerable discussion, was in agreement that the 
point had not been reached when the best interests of the country would be served 
by the removal of the Japanese beetle quarantine. On December 5, 1952, the 
national plant board met in Chicago and again expressed to the Federal Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine the need for retention of the Japanese beetie 
quarantine. 

If, despite these several recommendations and expressed views, the Japanese 
beetle quarantine is now to be rescinded, the eastern plant board feels that the 
above-stated views should be brought to the attention of the present Secretary 
of Agriculture, to the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
and to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations of the 
House and the chairman of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations of 
the Senate. The eastern plant board believes that the Congress should consider 
some of the implications inherent in the rescinding of the Japanese beetle 
quarantine. 

If this quarantine is rescinded, the eastern plant board would urge specifically 
that the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine continue surveys on a 
national basis so that it could maintain the list of post offices within the area 
known to be infested. This information would be necessary as a guide for certi 
fication procedures by the States. 

The shipment of commodities subject at present to certification under the 
Japanese beetle quarantine amounts to a considerable value. The total dollar 
value of these shipments for the past year was $13,344,790. This dollar value is 
from the statistics supplied by the supervisor of Japanese beetle quarantine to 
each State. These commodities are mainly nursery and greenhouse products 
and fruits and vegetables. 

It should be fully understood that the cost to each State to maintain a certifica 
tion service that will be acceptable to other States not included in the areas 
presently known to be infested by the Japanese beetle will be very great Most 
States are not in a position to assume this burden. States within the area gen 
erally infested by the Japanese beetle will have to seek additional appropri- 
ations and in many cases this will entail a delay until the State legislature meets. 

With the rescinding of the Federal quarantine the way is left open for the 
States not known to be infested to embargo against the shipment of the products 
that may carry the Japanese beetle from known infested areas 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ernest N. Cory, 
Secretary, Eastern Plant Board. 
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Bureau or Puant Inpustrry, Sos, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Senator Youne. I would like to have inserted at this time the state 
ment of Mr. Robert W. Rutledge, general manager, Florida Citrus 
Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


rATEMENT OF Ropert W. RuTLtepGr, GENERAL MANAGER, ON BEHALF OF FLORIDA 
rkus Murua, LAKELAND, FLA., SUPPORTING THE APPROPRIATION FOR $125,000 
: RESEARCH ON DISEASES OF CITRUS AND OTHER SUBTROPICAL FRUITS BY TH 
REAU OF PLANT INpUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING OF THI 
NITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 


I am submitting this statement as general manager and on behalf of Florida 
Citrus Mutual, a nonprofit agricultural cooperative made up of approximately 
6,800 grower members who produce approximately 85 percent of the citrus 
grown in Florida. Their production this season is approximately 95 millior 
boxes of 155 bushels each. These growers produce grapefruit, oranges, ta! 
gerines, and other varieties of citrus fruits. 

Florida Citrus Mutual, through its board of directors, on February 12, 1953, 
discussed and unanimously approved this appropriation and urged our Senators 
and Representatives to give it their vigorous support 

The citrus grower is constantly battling insects and disease which attack his 
crops. How to combat some of these is known but research is sorely needed to 
learn how to prevent or control others 

It is understood that the public generally expects you gentlemen to find ways 
to economize, yet the greater the profits to the citrus grower and the less losses 
he must charge off because of dead or nonproductive trees, the larger the taxes 
he pays to the Federal Government. We regard this appropriation in the nature 
of an investment and not an outright expenditure and consider it an appropriate 
one even in these times of economy. Sometimes research at the proper time 
can save millions of dollars of loss. The time to catch a disease is before it has 
spread too rapidly or widely. 

We respectfully urge the appropriation of $125,000 for the Bureau of Pla 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering for use in field studies of diseases 
of citrus and other subtropical fruits. The following detailed statement, pre 
pared by scientists and experts in the fleld, brings to date the data with reference 
to ravages of certain diseases, causes of some of which are unknown 


THE NEED FOR RESEARCH ON CITRUS TREE DECLINES 


In 1951, citrus production in fhe United States totaled more than 180 million 
boxes obtained from about 821,000 acres of bearing orchards. This represents 
more than a threefold increase in production and a twofold increase in acreage 
during the past 25 years. The importance of citrus fruits in the Nation’s health 
and economy is emphasized by the fact that more citrus is produced in this 
country than all other tree fruits combined. 

In common with the experience of some other tree-crop industries, as_ the 
proportion of older citrus trees has increased, the incidence of root and trunk 
diseases which cause decline and death has built up to levels resulting in seriou 
losses to growers. Some of these diseases have now multiplied to an ominous 
level which threatens the industry. Large numbers of citrus trees are victims of 
a mysterious “decline” and dying in all citrus areas, in many instances with 
symptoms so characteristic that the diseases have been given names even though 
in some cases the causal agents are still unknown. 

There must be a substantial increase in citrus tree disease research if the 
ravages of these diseases are to be contained soon enough to prevent much greater 
future capital and income losses to growers, and corresponding tax revenue losses 
to the Federal Government. 

Description and occurence of important declines 

The most important of the citrus tree declines are as follows: 

Spreading decline——This disease is becoming widespread in Florida. When 
a grove is invaded the usual pattern is for the disease to spread rather slowly 
taking all trees in its path. New trees planted in decline areas appear to grow 
normally for a time but then are also attacked. The cause is entirely unknown, 
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ough the pattern of spread suggests that it 

soil or is a combination of certain soil conditio | 

e no preventive treatments are known and the loss to the g1 
te, the disease is a matter of great concern to the industry 

ediate expanded research to determine the cause and | 
Foot rot.—Foot rot is a major cause of loss in all citru 
is disease is known to be caused by a fungus which 

larly where moisture comes in contact with the trunk 
ained soil. The organism causes gumming and death of 
the tree, resulting in girdling of the trunk. Sour orange 

to this disease, and this is the principal reason it has beer 
oughout the world. Sour orange, however, is susceptible t 
sease, and consequently a program of screening many root 
lertaken to find new stocks which are resistant not only to tr 
as well. Such a program offers a solution for control of 


ture new plantings. Effective control measures are also needed 


i 
ry extensive losses which are now occurring in older plantings o1 
tstocks such as Rough lemon and sweet orange 
Plant City disease or blight.—This disease is widespread 
ably is second to foot rot in the number of 
s been present for many years, it appears tf > incre% f 
Ihe cause is unknown, although it is apparently an infect 
enced by its spread from tree to tree. It differs from “spread 
ffected trees are usually scattered in plantings, and after the br 
ck the trunks tend to produce “water sprouts.” No method of 
ind. 


l'risteza, or quick declir This virus diseas 


eont! 


e has resulted in 


struction of established citrus orchards on sour orange 


rootstocks 


the world. It is now Causing extensive losses in Californ id 


la a 
year, been found to have gained a firm foothold in Florida 
ivered to be present in Louisiana 2 vears ago As yet it is not kn 


lexas, although a critical survey, involving test 


T 
it 


inoculation of plants t 
learcut symptoms, has not been made. It probably will rea¢ 


that 


h citrus distr 
State soon, if not already there. The disease is most destructive t 
nd other forms of citrus on sour orange rootstock, the stock tl 
sed for about half the orchards in California, practically all of thos 
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Research needed 

The causal agents in a number of these diseases are still unknown. Research 
s needed to determine the organisms involved and the methods of spread from 
ree to tree as first steps in devising methods of control In some of these 
eclines, for example in foot rot, tristeza, zyloporosis, exocortis, and salt sickness, 

is recognized that an important part of the control measures will be the us¢ 
of rootstocks which are resistant to the organism or condition involved. The 
selection and testing of suitable rootstocks for these purposes is logically an 
ntegral part of the overall research plans Research which enables ready 
detection of the presence of some of these disease organisms in sources of bud 
wood for propagation will facilitate the elimination of the disease 
yroduction of nursery trees and thus aid in control 

secause of the unknown nature of several of these diseases, the 

t which they appear to be spreading and the losses they now cause t 
with prospect of increasing losses, members of the Citrus Adviso1 

t their meeting in March 1952, urged a greatly expanded researc! 
them. They strongly urged that this expanded program be initiated im: 
rhey placed this work in higher priority than any other research pert: 
the citrus industry. 

It is estimated that an appropriation of $125,000 will be require 
this research program on a sound and adequate basis. Chis will involve the 
employment of scientific personnel and subprofessional assistants and the 


» establisi 


expenditure of funds for supplies, equipment, transportation, et In ord to 
utilize these funds with maximum effectiveness in direct prosecuti of the 
problems involved, the new personnel should be located at points i Flori 


1 
1ga 
rexas, and California, where office and laboratory facilities are already availabl 


Dairy Herp IMproveMEN' 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. LOREE, PRESIDENT, PUREBRED CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


BRUCELLOSIS PROBLEM 


Senator Youne. It is a pleasure having you here again. I recall 
a very pleasant and informative conversation we had in my office. 

Mr. Lorer. Thank you, Senator. 

My name is Robert F. Loree. I am president of the Purebred 
Dairy Cattle Association, and also the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club. Mr. Norton, who is executive secretary of the Holstein Breed 
ers Association, and also chairman of our national affairs committee 
of the Purebred Dairy Association, will, if you will allow him, read 
a brief statement and file it. 

What I should like to point out, Seantor, is something about this 
brucellosis problem. A poll of the Holsteins and Guernsey breeders 
indicated that in their opinion this was their number one problem. 

It is estimated that 325,000 calves are lost each year through this 
disease, and over a million and a quarter pounds of milk. One diffi- 
culty in our picture is that we have never had a sufficiency of funds 
to really promptly eradicate this disease. And, further, the funds 
that have been appropriated, have not always been allowed to be used 
by the Department in the program. 

Senator Youn. The program is only being carried on in a limited 
number of counties, is that correct ‘ 

Mr. Lorer. It is being carried on in most States. 

Senator Younc. But in some States there are only a limited num 
ber of counties. 
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Mr. Lorer. I think there are nine States that do not have a program 
But the difficulty is that only about 10 percent of all the breeding 

attle, both beef and dair y, are being tested tod: ay. 

About 23 percent of the calves that are born are being vaccinated 

Senator YounG. The testing is still on a voluntary basis, is it not 

Mr. Loree. Yes, sir. 

We need to have not only a voluntary but a compulsory prograi 
of testing and vaccination. We need some program of quarantine 
which will only permit shipment of cattle which are tested or are free 
of the disease. 


FISCAL CONDITION 


The problem is this, Senator: When we started out in 1937 with an 
ippropriation of over $5 million in Federal funds and something over 
3 million in State funds, today we have an appropriation in excess of 
$8 million in State funds, and about $3 million or, rather, $3,700,000 
of Federal funds. 

Of the $3,700,000 of Federal funds, I believe $1 million was diverted 
from this to treating swine and sheep diseases which were an emer 
gency. But it seems to me that most emergencies such as those 
referred to ought to be treated with supplemental appropriations and 
not taken from this appropriation. 

Senator Young. You raise a good point there. I notice from their 
testimony that they intend to divert funds again for next year 

Mr. Lorex. But that is a very serious thing from the point of view 
of the dairy industry which, as you know, is the most important of - 
the agricultural industries. It contributes the largest amount of 
come of all the others. This is a very serious scourge on the airs 
industry. 

MILK SUPPLY THREATENED 


It is not only that, but it threatens the milk supply of the country 
because more and more communities are taking the point of view that 
they will not permit milk to be sold inside their communities from 
infected cattle. Burlington, Iowa, took this point of view on No 
vember 1, 1951. Chicago has announced that it will not permit milk 
to be sold there after January 1, 1955, and New Jersey has passed a 
law which will not permit it in the whole State after the first of Apel 
1958. As more and more communities take similar attitudes, you can 
see what the problems are going to be. 

Senator Youna. I think these funds were diverted largely to take 
care of the hog diseases. 

Mr. Lorer. That is right, sit 

Senator Youne. Unless we appropriate money for exanthema, then 
they are apt to use these or other ait again. 

Mr. Lorer. That is right. And it seems to me that some means 
ought to be found to restrict the use of this money. I do not know 
whether that can be done. We would appreciate that very much. 

That is all I have to say. Now, if Mr. Norton could read this, 
Senator, then we will be completed. 
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STATEMENT OF H. W. NORTON, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, REPRE- 
SENTING THE PUREBRED DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Norron. You will remember when we talked with you and 
Senator Aiken some weeks ago you sugyested that we try to find 
where we could get the money we are asking for without increasing 
the budget of the Department of Agriculture. We worked on that 
i \SIS. 

My name is H. W. Norton, Jr., Brattleboro, Vt. I am executive 
secretary of the Holstein-Freisian Association of America, and I am 
ere representing the Purebred Cattle Association. 

Senator Youne. I used to be a milk producer myself, sir. 

Mr. Norron. That is good. 

Milk is an essential and an important human food. Nearly 30 per- 
ent of the food consumed annually in the United States is represented 
by milk and its products. About 1 bite out of every 3 on our national 
menu isa dairy product. 


DAIRY COW POPULATION 


Milk and cream are produced on 75 percent of the Nation’s farms. 
These farms are located in every State. Dairy cow population has 


been decreasing—down from 27,770,000 on January 1, 1945 to 23,- 
996,000 at the start of this current year—that is quoted from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

And it is up from 132 million in 1940 to 151 million in 1950, with es- 
timates of 165 million by 1960. 


In view of those facts the best way to insure an adequate supply of 
milk in the future commensurate with its value in comparison with 
other foods is to increase the production of milk per cow. Further 
more, as the production per cow is increased, the cost of producing 
milk declines as has been shown by the Department of Agriculture. 


AVERAGE MILK PRODUCTION 


The 1951 average for United States dairy cows was 5,313 pounds of 
milk per year—for 1952, 5,328 pounds. But the average production 
of cows tested in dairy herd improvement associations in 1951 was 
much higher, 9,195 pounds of milk per cow, and the average of pure- 
bred dairy cows registered by the dairy cattle registry associations 
and tested during 1951 was 9,640 pounds of milk per cow. 

Senator Youna. There isa great difference there, is there not ? 

Mr. Lorer. Yes, sir. 

TESTING OF COWS 


Mr. Norton. The dairy herd improvement associations will test 
1,265,000 cows this year including 468,000 registered purebred cows. 
hese tests will provide data for proving 10,000 bulls. Proving of 
sires to be used in dairy herds, particularly in the artificial breeding 
associations, offers the best. method of rapid improvement of the 
United States dairy herd. Hence, every possible bull proving should 
be carried through to completion. 
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To complete the provings on all sires for which sufficient data will 
become available during the fiscal year the budget for dairy her 
improvement under the caption “Breeding pr: actices and their in 
fluence in improving inherent producing capacity” was increased 
by ap proximately $120,000 over last year to provide funds necessar) 

The money involved in gathering these data is largely wasted unles 
the data are an: lyzed and the prov ing’s are completed and pub lishe cl. 
We urge the approval of this part of the budget amounting to ap 
proximately $421,300 without reduction. . 

We are in full sympathy and agreement with administration effort 
to reduce the budget. This item represents an increase of $120,000 
over the budget for this purpose for the pre vious year and to prov id 
this additional amount without increasing the overall budget for the 
Bureau we recommend reducing or striking out one or more of th 
following items: 

This is quoted from last year’s budget. 

No. 1. “Investigations to determine whether inheritance for a high 
level of milk and butterfat production can be fixed by the continued 
use of proved sires,” $131,700. 

Senator Youna. That is one of the most constructive statements | 
have heard here. 

Mr. Norron. Thank you very much. 

This project has been under way since 1918 (Research and Related 
Services in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, vol. I, p. 230) and 
it might well be closed and the accumulated data analyzed and pub 
lished. 

That is 35 years that that project has been under way. 

No. 2. “Development of strains of dairy cattle to insure high pro- 
duction for the small dairyman in dairy sections of the United States,” 
$73,700. ' 

This is the famous crossbreeding experiment for hybrid bigor 
which has no practical application with cattle. It works well in corn 
where pure strains are combined and thousands of seeds can be ob 
tained from a single mating but is of no practical significance with 
dairy cattle where only a single calf results from the mating of tw: 
valuable purebred parents and only half the calves produced in this 
way are females to develop as milk producers. After a few suc! 
matings, the pure-parent stock is lost and results are not warranted 
Similar experiments in England have shown the futility of such a 
breeding program. 

No. 3. “The comparative effect of outbreeding and linebreeding 
Holstein cows on milk and butterfat-producing capacity (Beltsville, 
Md.) ,” $85,700, 

This project has been under way for the past 35 years beginning in 
1918 (Research and Related Services in the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, vol. I, p. 225) and accumulated data should be sufficient 
for analysis and publication. 

No. 4. “The comparative effect of outbreeding and inbreeding Jer 
sey cows on milk and butterfat-producing capacity (Beltsville, Md.) 
S50.700. 

Like No. 3, this project was begun in 1918 (Research and Related 
Services in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, vol. I, p. 227) and 
should be closed out and analyzed and published. 
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We recommend and urge discontinuance of the above-named proj- 
ects and transfer of sufficient funds from these sources to go ahead 
with the DHIA project in the full amount of $421,300 as shown in the 
budget now under consideration. We recommend further that $50,000 
of the amount saved by discontinuance of these 4 projects which total 
$341,800 be added to the appropriation for Nutrition and Physiology 
under Bureau of Dairy Industry for studies of unidentified nutrients 

: milk and milk products, 


EFFECT OF RECOMMENDED CHANGES 


The changes above recommended will increase 2 items by a combined 
total of $170,000 against reductions totaling $341,800, leaving a net 
reduction in the budget for the Bureau of Dairy Industry of $171,800 
as compared to the budget for the previous year. 

Senator Youne. Many members of the committee including myself, 
have felt that research has been continued too long on some items, and 
that the department is a little too reluctant to take on newer problems. 

Mr. Lorer. We are heartily in favor of that. 

Mr. Norton. We are 100 percent in favor of research, but to have to 
terminate the projects sometimes, and 35 years seems to us to be sufli- 
cient for the continuance of a project. 

Then we come to brucelloisis eradication. Mr. Loree spoke some- 
what along that line. 

Brucellosis is the most serious threat to the Nation’s milk supply at 
this time and losses to the industry from this disease are tremendous. 
Brucella infection in cattle is one of the recognized causes of human 
brucellosis (undulant fever) and the program of eradication should 
be greatly speeded up. In the long run any program of disease con- 
trol and eradication can be carried through to completion at the least 
total expense to all concerned, including the taxpayer, when a vigor- 
ous campaign is set up to complete the work in the shortest possible 
time. 

REDUCTION IN INFECTION 


As now being carried on, the brucellosis eradication program will 
run over an indefinite period of time, with continuing losses to the 
industry and annual costs out of proportion to results achieved. To 
illustrate: From 1934 to 1941 about 7 million animals were tested 
annually and the infection in these herds was reduced from 6.8 percent 
at the beginning to 2.4 percent at the close of the period. 

Then, with World War II, the program was seriously slowed down 
and by 1946 the incidence of infection in these herds had risen to 5 
percent and was again reduced to 3.1 percent by 1951. These figures 
include only a small segment of our cattle population, which was 
estimated by United States Department of Agriculture to be 84,179,000 
head in 1957 (Agricultural Statistics 1951, p. 324). 

The National Committee on Brucellosis estimates annual losses 
from this disease at $100 million, large items included being 1,250 mil- 
lion pounds of milk and 325,000 calves each year. They estimate fur- 
ther that the total cost of eradication by a vigorous campaign to get 
all calves vaccinated and continue with the necessary tests would be 
no more than the present annual losses suffered by the industry. 
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In other words, they estimate we lose as much in 1 year as a can 
paign to clean up the whole disease would cost if we went at it in a 
concerted, rapid way to get over the whole cattle population. 

Fighting disease is like fighting fire—a vigorous, energetic fight to 
get it under control as quickly as possible is the cheapest and best 
method. 

We believe the present program of operation should be accelerated 
as rapidly as facilities permit and we recommend and urge the prese1 
budget of $3,306,000 be increased by $1,100,000 to a total of $4,406,00 
We recommend and urge further that the sum of $900,000 in tlt 
budget for indemnities to owners for losses be transferred to operat 
ing expenses and that indemnity payments be discontinued. 

Salvage values of cattle slaughtered because of the infection are 
good and the amount of Federal indemnification in any particular 
instance is not sufficient to be of great help to the individual herd 
owner. jie sommes of Federal indemnity is contingent upon indemnity) 
payment by the State, and 22 States pay no indemnities. Under thi 
vaccination program which is rapidly supplanting the — plan 
of test and slaughter, the losses are greatly reduced and indemnity 
payments are no longer necessary. 

In many cities, board of health regulations already require that 
milk come from herds free from brucellosis; Chicago has such at 
ordinance effective January 1, 1955, and others are considering similar 
regulations, 

COOPERATION OF HERD OWNERS 


For these reasons, we believe the herd owners for the most part will 
be willing to cooperate on this basis in the interest of developing a 
clean, healthy herd for their own protection against infection in their 
families and to meet market requirements for the sale of milk. 

For this added amount of $1,100,000 over and above the current 
budget item for the brucellosis eradication program, we respectfully 
recommend and urge the transfer of funds in this amount from the 
item of $256,500,000 for conservation aids to farmers under “Conser 
vation and use of agricultural land resources of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the Department of Agriculture.” 

We respectfully submit that the farmer should not be reimbursed 
for his expense in following the best methods of soil conservation and 
fertility improvement which after all will return him good dividends 
on his investment. After the Government has set up the soil-con 
servation program and has shown the farmers how to conserve the 
improve soil fertility, there is no good reason for paying him to do 
these things. 

FUNDS TRANSFER ADVOCATED 


We believe that the transfer of $1,100,000 from the fund of $256,- 
500,000 for conservation aids to farmers to the brucellosis-eradication 
program is well-adivsed and that it will result in greater advance- 
ment for the agriculture of the country. 

We recommend these changes in the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture for your careful consideration and respectfully urge 
their adoption. 

Senator Youne. I would like to say that if all the representatives 
of the various segments of agriculture would study these agricultural 
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budgets and come up with recommendations such as you have, I think 

e would have a more effective program with less money. The com 
mittee would probably not always agree with all the recommendations, 
but out of recommendations such as these I think come very valuable 
suggestions and ones which are very helpful to this committee. 

Mr. Lorer. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Norron. Thank you very much, Senator, for the opportunity 
of appearing here today. 

Senator Youne. I will insert in the record at this point a letter 
from Senator Millikin enclosing a resolution of the Sterling, Colo.., 
Chamber of Commerce concerning the agricultural experiment 
station at that place. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATEs $ 
CoM MITTE! 


Hon. MirTon Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Sterling, Colo., concerning the experiment station of the Department 
of Agriculture at Akron, Colo. I would appreciate having this resolution includes 
in the forthcoming record of hearings on appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

With very best regards, IT am 

Sincerely, 
EvuGENE D. Mri 


STERLING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, STERLING, COLO 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United States Department of Agriculture centrally located ad 
land experiment station at Akron, Colo., serves a large area in the plains 
of eastern Colorado and adjoining States at elevations of 3.000 to 4,500 f 
Whereas the station has contributed much in the way of worthwhile 1 
which has proven of great value to the economy of this, the Central Hig 
region ; and 
Whereas the station has been, and is now believed to be, inadequately supported 
by State and Federal funds; and 
Whereas the area served extends far beyond the boundaries of the State of 
Colorado: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Sterling Chamber of Commerce respectfully and urgently 
request the United States Department of Agriculture and the members of the 
Colorado congressional delegation to assure adequate funds for the maintenance 
and strengthening of the fine program of the Akron Dryland Experiment Station 
in order that this station may become in reality a regional dryland experiment 
station serving the Central High Plains; and be it further 
Resolved, That in addition to the work that is presently being conducted, t 
activities of the station be expanded to study terracing, stubble mulch, 
cropping, contour farming, and grass farming. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ALBERT S. Howr 
Secretary-Manager, Sterling Chamber of Commerce 


Senator Youna. I will insert in the record at this point a letter 
received by Senator Potter regarding funds for the Extension Service. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


Fexton, Micu., March 30, 1953 
Dear Sir: The Parshallaille Pacemakers, an extension group in Livingston 
County, wishes you to go over the new appropriation problem for extension 


oon 


service. If the minimum appropriation of $1,325,000 is passed, that means in 
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our county we will lose either our farm agent, 4-H agent, or Extension Servics 
We need all three in our county as it is very active. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. P. DENKHAUS 
Senator Youna. I will insert in the record at this point a house con 
current resolution of the 33d Legislative Assembly of the State of 
North Dakota urging the renewal of the International Wheat Agres 
ment. 
(The resolution referred to follows:) 
3d Legislative Assembly, State of North Dakota, begun and held at the capito 
in the city of Bismarck, on Tuesday, the 6th day of January, 1953 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION F 
(Link, Breum, and Schmidt) 


URRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THLE SENATE OF THE 83D CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO RENEW TH 


I} RNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Whereas in operation and objectives the International Wheat Agreement has 
exceeded expectations in helping to stabilize the world wheat market and world 
wheat prices, and has contributed immeasurably to a better international under 


standing and cooperation ; and 
Whereas said International Wheat Agreement has proved to be an effective 
bulwark against communism in those lands in which it has been used to provide 
wheat for hungry people; and 
Whereas to permit the International Wheat Agreement to expire would be to 
critically reduce this Nation's export market, which under the export allotment 
this agreement has annually exceeded 250 million bushels of wheat and would 
dangerously depress wheat prices and necessitate drastic acreage restrictions on 
wheat producers ; and 
Whereas termination of the agreement would deprive hungry people throug! 
out the world of desperately needed food, and would provide communism with 
additional propaganda material; and 
Whereas the experience has demonstrated that food is of critical importance in 
aiding the extension and strengthening of democracy and the furtherance of peace 
and understanding throughout the world, and is equally important in combating 
the advancement of communism; and 
Whereas the cost of maintaining the International Wheat Agreement is but a 
small part of the cost of combating communism in comparison with the neces- 
sary cost of maintaining our military forces: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the 33d Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota, the Senate concurring therein, That it is the sense 
of this assembly that the International Wheat Agreement should be renewed on 
terms that are fair. just, and workable for all participating nations, and that 
this assembly does hereby memorialize and petition the President of the United 
States and the Senate of the 83d Congress of the United States to take the lead, 
and in a sincere spirit of international cooperation and good faith, to resume 
immediately negotiations with participating nations to the end that the Inter 
national Wheat Agreement be renewed and extended for a period of 4 more years; 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be properly authenticated by the secre 
tary of state of the State of North Dakota, and sent to the President, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Vice President, as Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, and to each Member of the Senate of the United States. 
WALTER BuseEL, 
Speaker of the House. 
V. L. GILBREATH, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
EpWwARD LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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Senator Youne. I will insert, at this point in the record, a letter and 
resolution of the 33d Legislative Assembly, State of North Dakota. 
rging a larger allotment of funds for FHA direct farm ownership 
oans In North Dakota. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATE OF NortTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STAT 
Bismarck, ipril 1, 1958. 
(CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C 
Dear Str: We hereby submit a copy of House Concurrent Resolution X as 

directed by the 33d Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota. 

Yours very truly, 

Tuomas Hatt, Secretary of State 
CHARLES LIESSMAN, De 


puty 


rhirty-third Legislative Assembly, State of North Dakota, Beg 
Capitol. in the City of Bismarck, on Tuesday, the 6th Day 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUT! X 
(Maher, Beede, Erickson of Bottineau, Erickson of Burke-Divide, 


4A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OI 
rO INCREASE THE APPROPRIATION UNDER PUBLIC LAW 731, SO 
SECURE A LARGER ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS FOR FHA DIRECT FARM 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Whereas all of the money allotted to North Dakota, out of funds 
by Congress under Public Law 731, to be used by the Farm 
istration in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, in making direct farm ownership 
loans in North Dakota was used up or committed by the end of Octo! 1952; and 


Whereas it is estimated that there are several hundred young farmers a 


ing a large number of former servicemen, who desire to purchase farms under the 
40-year amortized plan of FHA direct farm ownership loans, but cannot make 
such loans because the funds for this purpose allotted to North Dakota are 
insufficient ; and 
Whereas these young farmers who desire these direct farm ownership loans 
are unable to obtain private credit and do net have the funds or possess the 
equity necessary to obtain so-called FHA insured loans; and 
Whereas many of these young farmers, unable to purchase farms of their 
own, are being forced to leave the State or to move to cities to seek employment 
there: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North Dakota (the 
Senate concurring therein), That the Congress of the United States is hereby 
memorialized, petitioned, and urged to increase the appropriation under Publie 
Law 731 for Farmers’ Home Administration direct farm ownership loans and 
to take other necessary action, so as to provide and secure an increased allot 
ment of funds from such appropriation for direct farm ownership loans in North 
Dakota; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution, properly authenticated, be sent by 
the secretary of state to the President of the United States Senate, to the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representatives, to each member of the North 
Dakota congressional delegation, and to the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and to the chairmen of the Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations 
of the United States House of Representatives and to the chairman of the Sub 
committee on Agriculture Appropriations of the United States Senate 
WALTER BUBEL, 
Speaker of the House. 
V. L. GILBREATH, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
EpWARD LENS, 
Secretary of the Senate 
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Senator Youna. I will insert in the record a letter with enclosure 
from Senator Magnuson relating to the budget for the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
{pril 15, 1953. 
Senator Mirron R. Youne 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
i nited States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: Attached is a copy of a resolution I received a few days ag 
from Grant County Pomona Grange. Grant County, as you probably remembe 
is in the heart of the Columbia Basin project in the State of Washington 

I share the concern expressed in this resolution and believe funds provide 
for Farmers Home Administration should be adequate to its needs. 

You have always been friendly to this program and I have full confidenc 
that your subcommittee will give this problem sympathetic consideration. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator 


WASHINGTON & WICKWIRE, 
152 First Avenue NW., Ephrata, Wash., April 8, 1953. 


Hion. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution recently passed 
by the Grant County Pomona Grange, which clearly expresses the apprehension 
felt in this area over the proposed slash in the budget for the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Sincerely, 
Nat W. WASHINGTON, 
Chairman, Grant County Pomona Grange Committee on Farm Credit. 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING AN ADEQUATE APPROPRIATION FOR FARMERS’ HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


Whereas the recent announcement of Secretary of Agriculture Benson that the 
requested appropriations of the Farmers’ Home Administration would be cut 
substantially has created a great deal of apprehension in the Columbia Basin 
project ; and 

Whereas this great project, in which the United States has a huge investment, 
cannot possibly be successful unless the settlers are able to secure reasonable 
credit to carry on profitable farming operations and pay their water and con- 
struction charges to the Federal Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Grant County Pomona Grange, That it does hereby protest the 
proposed cut of Secretary of Agriculture Benson as being false economy ; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Washington 
delegation in Congress and to Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

Passed this 30th day of March 1953. 


Senator Young. I have been forwarded a telegram from Senator 
Hunt which will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The telegram referred to follows :) 


TORRINGTON, WYo., 
May 7, 1958. 
Senator LESTER HUNT. 

DEAR SENATOR: I suggest your immediate attention to farm prices. I am 
in favor of voting 3 billion to support agriculture farm prices, this I am sure 
will be supported by all farmers in United States. Our Government will receive 
several times more in revenue. 

FRANCIS EMMETT HEFFRON. 
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Senator Youne. That will conclude our hearings unless the bill that 
omes over from the House is such that it would require opening the 
hearings again. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., Thursday, May 7, 1953, the committee 
was recessed. ) 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1954 


TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1953 


UNIrep StTatres SENATE, 
SUBCOMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, me, ¢ 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee ) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Dirksen, Thye, and Maybank. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


RurAt EvLecrriricAtiIon ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Senator Youne. The meeting will come to order. 

The committee is pleased to have as its first witness this morning 
Dr. J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel for the National Grange. Dr. 
Sanders. 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman, we are glad to be here this morning. 
I am legislative counsel to the National et and appear before t] 
committee in behalf of the Grange. 

The National Grange realizes that the overall appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture have suffered more under a wartime 
economy than appropriations of any other Department of the Fed 
eral Government. Nevertheless, we are in favor of cutting every pos 
sible unnecessary expenditure at a time when our national debt is 
mounting and we are spending unprecedented amounts for defense 
purposes. 

Although we are talking specifically to this subeommittee on agri 
cultural appropriation, we would like to register our unqualified sup 
port of a most severe scrutiny of our entire budget but especially our 
defense expenditures, since more than two-thirds of current expendi- 
tures will be for defense and mutual security. We are reasonably 
certain that there are enormous and unnecessary wastes in defense 
expenditures; and, although we as an organization obviously cannot 
investigate defense activities sufficiently to specifically document and 
verify our belief that great wastes have been suffered, we wish to 
recommend that every reasonable effort be made by the Appropriation 
Committee of the Senate to discover these wastes and cut out of the 
budget the support of all such wasteful activities. 


1115 
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EXCERPT FROM NOVEMBER 1953 MEETING 


Che National Grange has a firm stand favoring reduction of Fed 
eral expenditures at the earliest possible date to effect a balancing of 
the budget. At our annual session held last November, we stated 
that— 

The Grange is in favor of strict economy in all Government spending. W 
recognize that the defense program is essential and that it requires vast expend 
tures, but we maintain that even a defense program should be carried out wit! 
out unnecessary waste. 

Nonessential activities and nonessential spending should be eliminated by the 
Federal, State, and local governments during the period when defense expend 
tures are at a high level. 


hh the case of the Department of Agri ulture, despite the fact that 


the Department has not fared relatively as well as other Depart 
ments in recent years, we wish to state that we are favorable to a1 
overall cut of it along with similar cuts in other Departments an 
agencies. However, we do not feel able to study the budget in the 
Department sufficiently to detail the various items in it that should 
be cut and the amounts of such proposed cuts. We are W illing, how 
ever, to approve in general the suggested cuts which Secretary Ber 
son and his top assistants have presented. 


ENDORSEMENT OF CONSERVATION-PAYMENTS REDUCTION 


We especially wish to endorse his reduction in the agricultural co! 
servation payments for the fiscal year 1953-54 to the extent of $110 
million from current appropriation of $251.7 million. We believe 
that the Secretary and his staff have earnestly and honestly sought 
out those agricultural conservation payments that are for measures 
and supplies for nonpermanent types of conservation work. We be- 
lieve that these payments should never be used as an excuse and sub 
stitute for price supports. However, they should be used as a por 
tion of a skillfully planned part of farmland conservation. The 
Secretary, we believe, has undertaken to weed out that portion of 
these payments that do not qualify under this standard. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 


The National Grange has formally taken this stand against agricul 
tural conservation payments at its two last annual sessions. Last No 
vember in Rockford, Ill., we passed the following resolution on this 
subject: 


Soil conservation rests solidly on an economically sound basis which should 
not be undermined by involving it with a system of subsidies designed to effect 
social or political reforms. 

We reaffirm our recommendation that the present system of direct agricul 
tural conservation payments made through the Production and Marketing Ad 
ministration be eliminated and that funds for PMA be reduced to the level 
required for other present activities of that agency. We further recommend 
that adequate financial support be provided to 

1. Expand the loan and other services of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
so that low-income farmers may more adequately care for the conservation 
needs on their farms. 

2. Provide additional funds to the Soil Conservation Service for use in cor 
rection of such critical erosion hazards as may not lend themselves to handling 
within the normal operation patterns of individual farms. The costs of con 
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rvation work on farms involved in correction of these hazard should be met 
rom public funds only in the case of reasonably permanent developments, and 
then only to the extent to which the improvement is not reflected in increased 
earning power on the farm concerned. 

3. Under the present PMA system, farmers elect delegates from local units, 
who in turn elect the PMA committeemen. In order to promote a more demo 
ratic system, the National Grange recommends that farmers eligible to vote 
in PMA elections vote directly for county committeemen. 


BENEFITS TO FARMERS 


We wish to state most clearly that we place a great deal of value on 
he benefits that farmers have received from incentive conservation 
payments. However, it is well known that a certain portion of these 
payments have not been for the most effective conservation program 
on farms. Also, many of these payments have been of a nonpermanent 
nature and sufficiently remunerative for the farmer to be willing to 
arry them out whether or not he received Government aid. If such 
measures pay handsome returns to the farmer, we can see no reason 
why the Government should assist the farmer in meeting such costs. 
To continue such Government assistance on one excuse or another 
tends strongly to induce unsound relations between the Government 
and farmers. Especially will there be a tendency for these payments 
to be abused when they are not tied closely to real soil and water con 
servation but to some incentive other than conservation. 

Therefore, we believe that the Secretary has done a commendable 
thing in undertaking to separate out the nonpermanent types of agri 


cultural conservation practices, and in recommending a discontinuance 
of these types. We trust that this committee will give serious con 
sideration to making this full cut of $110 million which the Secretary 
has recommended; and we urge that the funds for permanent types 
of soil-conservation measures be transferred to, and be consolidated 
in, the work of the Soil Conservation Service. 


NEEDED REARCIHL EXPANSION 


One of the most needed expansions in the Department of Agricul 
ture is the long lagging work on research. Under the 1946 Research 
and Marketing Act the schedule of authorization for research would 
require current appropriations to be around $61 million; whereas 
appropriations are for the current year running between $17 million 
and $17.5 million. The various Research Advisory Committees of 
the Department have carefully combed through the urgently needed 
research projects as handed in by the Federal, State, and private 
research workers and have come up with around $32 million of proj- 
ects that should be gotten under way at the earliest possible time. 

It is doubtful if sufficient personnel with the needed training and 
experience to utilize this much increase in research funds next fiscal 
year could be found and employed. Farm and other organizations 
interested in agricultural research, after much consideration with 
State and Federal authorities, have concluded that the State colleges 
could readily staff research to the extent of one and a half of a full 
annual increment of increase under the 1946 authorization or $7.5 mil- 
lion increase for 1954 over current allocations to the States. These 
organizations have come to the conclusion that a full year’s increment 
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for the Federal work could and would be efficiently used on mo 
urgent projects out of the $32 million of needed projects. For thx 
Federal Government this would be around $5 million for marketin 
research and $4.5 million for production and technical research. For 
all State and Federal research work this would be a needed increas: 
that can be efficiently managed totaling around $17 million. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING RESEARCH 


The formal expression of the National Grange in support of ex 
panded research as passed at our Rockford, DL, session last Novembe 
is as follows: 

Despite the adoption by Congress of a national policy of assuring agriculture 
position in research equal to that of industry, actual appropriations for 

ral research have fallen far short of this goal. 

Grange, therefore, supports wholeheartedly expansion of research 
the maintenance of our American way of life, and we urge 


aerTi 


Congress 
t possible terms to increase research appropriations to the level cor 
| in the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
lition we recommend that the National Grange use its influence in bring 
out greater coordination between the agricultural 
state ind National levels of governmer! 
research agencies, 


research agencies a 
it, and between the Government an 


‘ would like to point out some of our reasoning behind our great 
1 the wisdom of expanded research in agriculture. In the first 
ilthough we have always been one of the best fed people 
world, we must realize that our past unmatched work in agricul 
al improvement has had a rich ally in our virgin-land supply 
1920, however, this supply for sound-crop use has practically 
it a standstill—around 400 million acres. Since that 
wn 


time wi 
ade great strides in expanded output per acre of cropland ai 
vestock unit—which means we have cashed in on our great agr 
ral research and educational system. We now face a decidedlh 
problem where our great currently expanding population mus 
red for by expanded research, more efficient processing, marke 
and utilization of our crops and livestock products; or by in 
eased imports from abroad or by resort to use of more plant foo 
‘ect and less animal products. We certainly cannot easily relish 
of our standards, and a reversal toward a more vegetarial 
plant food diet. Nor can we easily contemplate a future greate1 
‘eliance on imports for subsistence. Especially is this true in the kind 
"a world we now live in. Indeed with much of the world now o1 
‘idedly substandard diets, it is probable that we should plan for 
irs to come to send food to other lands rather than become a net 
mporter of food. ‘This means that we must redouble our efforts to 
extract more food from our basic resources, to find improved means 
of processing and using these foods. This in short means far more 
research, far more use of the results of our research, by educating 
farmers, processors, and marketing agencies, in better methods of 
performing their services. 


»f } 
Lion 


NATIONAL SUPPORT OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Our attitude as a Nation in favor of public support of agricultural 
improvements is as old as the Nation and has borne fruit a thousand 
times over for all our people—indeed for mankind the world over. 
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Both George Washirgton and the immortal Lincoln used practically 

e same words in describing national expenditures for agricultural 

lvancement as “the wisest expenditures the Nation could make.” No 
dollars this Nation has ever spent, I am certain, have brought to all 
ts citizens, both urban and rural, as handsome returns as have Fed- 
eral expenditures to advance agriculture. 

It is the narrowest of viewpoints and a grievous error to think that 
such expenditures go solely to benefit rural folks. There are now 
514 million separate farm business units in the country. On an aver- 
age, these units operate with the highest percentage of fixed cost of any 
ype of business—around 75 percent of farm expenses being fixed, and 
are expenses that cannot be reduced when a depression hits. Non- 
agricultural businesses, on an average, operate with only 25 percent 
fixed costs, and can, and do, restrict output when depression hits. 
Agriculture, on the other hand, is so competitive, so persistently a full- 
output industry, that it runs full speed through good and bad times 
alike. With such a nature any improvement in agriculture imme- 
diately reflects itself into cheaper, iegpere and steadier supplies of 
food; and the farmer as a producer is able to retain only a trace of 
the gain in a very short time itne ‘the improved method is started. 
Almost all of its benefits go to consumers in the form of cheaper 
food, and since farmers are now only one-sixth of our population, 
they get only one-sixth of the gains from cheaper foods. So the bene- 
ficial results of agricultural research and education have always 
quickly disseminated to all citizens, and always will. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1920 


But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Let us take a brief 
look at the great wisdom of the establishment - our system of agri- 
cultural betterment agencies. For a third of a century, since 1920, 
farmers have not increased their cropland. It fo remained almost 
exactly 400 million acres for these 33 years. Yet during this period 
farmers have more than doubled their production per hour of work. 
Agricultural progress has amounted to an agricultural revolution in 
terms of better and easier living. It adds up to our modern un- 
matchable standard of living. An hour of labor in the factory 
bought 10 loaves of bread in 1951 compared to only 6.4 loaves in 1929, 
In terms of milk, potatoes, eggs, and bacon, it now buys just about 
twice as much as then. In other words, it took a factory worker 
only half as long in 1951 as in 1929 to satisfy his needs for these foods 
and for most other foods. Thus, it is quite clear that nonfarm people, 
as well as the farmer, benefit alike from agricultural betterment 
through research and education. 

The fact that the basic research done during the past 90 years has 
made it possible for farmers to produce better and better foods, more 
and more per acre, more and more per hour, and larger and larger 
amounts of food per animal, has also made it possible for the farmer 
not only to increase his efficiency, but also for consumers to buy prac- 
tically all food items for less and less. 

When farmers thus improve their productivity, competition is so 
keen that it passed along nearly every cent of the reduced cost benefit 
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to consumers in the form of cheaper and better food. This is main] 
why America is the cheapest and best fed nation on earth. 


FOREST ACCESS TRAILS 


We would like to support the Secretary’s request for an increase of 
$10 million for building forest access trails and roads. Due to the 
fact that new insect infestation is ravaging presently inaccessib| 
forests, and to the fact that several times as much timber salvage wil 
be returned direct to the Treasury and not to the Forest Service a 
the cost of the roads, we believe this is a desirable increase. 

Counting the regular annual appropirations of the Department, 
and excluding the so-called permanent appropriation and loan aut] 
orizations, we have recommended a gross reduction of $110 millior 
and increases of respectively $17 million for research and $10 million 
for forest trails, or a net reduction of $85 million for the Department. 
Currently the Department annual appropriations are $733.8 million, 
which means that we are recommending a reduction of 11.3 percent 
in the annual appropriation of the Department. 

We believe, however, no amount of study of the current complicated 
Federal budgets will enable the Appropriations Committee member 
to avoid mistakes of details that would work unjustified damage to 
some parts of our present complex and delicately organized functions 
of administration. We believe, therefore, that every appropriatio! 
bill that undertakes the serious and painful task of reducing a de 
partment’s overhead budget should have some provision of flexibilit 
written into it, for use by those entrusted with carrying into effect the 
necessary reductions. We favor some workable provision permitting 
the Secretary to shift funds from any specified item of appropriatior 
by some reasonable amount—say to the extent of 5 percent of the 
amount appropriated. We believe, however, the Secretary should 
also be restricted in the extent to which he could increase other item 
appropriated. In this manner cuts would carry a margin of relief 
available to the Secretary, enabling him to more efficiently manage 
the affairs of the Department. 

We assure you the National Grange appreciates the privilege your 
committee has accorded us in inviting us to present our views on this 
crucial subject. Obviously our membership has approached this spe 
cific task in the most serious way, for it involves the proper function 
ing of a department of Government that was really born out of thé 
same period and fermenting forces that brought the Grange into being. 
We have lived with the Department for over 86 years, have been in 
constant watchful association with the Department in its onward 
march. Rare, indeed, has been the occasion when we have not had 
the most cordial relations with the Secretary and Department, eve: 
when our policies and the policies of a Secretary or his bureaus did 
not harmonize. In short, we have had, for nearly nine decades, the 
closest, most vital interest in the welfare and expanded service of the 
Department. We assure you our recommendations in this statement 
do not in the least depart from this traditional interest in the Depart 
ment’s welfare by the National Grange. 

Senator Youne. Dr. Sanders, I especially like that portion of your 
statement with respect to agricultural research. It is a strange thing 
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that when all of the farm organizations and both political parties 
advocate more funds for agricuitural research, we experience 
culty in getting the necessary increases. 


diffi- 


RESEARCH BENEFITS 


senator 


Mr. Sanpers. It is strange, too, further in that respect 
Young, when research in agriculture reflects its benefits throu 


the entire Nation. It isn’t an appropriation at all for farmers. In 
in iower- 


whnout 


1 re 


fact, sometimes I think research can do farmers some damage 
ing their prices to such an extent that they don’t get as | re an 1n 
come with the large production they put out now. 

Senator Youna. I don’t know any other expenditure of Govern- 
ment that has brought back such rich returns as the money spent for 
research, particularly in development of new disease-resistant plant 
varieties of all kinds and new means of controlling insects and plant 
diseases, like rust. ‘Too, I think they have done wonders in finding 
new uses for agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Sanvers. And since the results of research, especii ] 
culture, are not national in their far-reaching effect but 
international. Our great historical development in impro 
culture has undoubtedly affected the standard of living : 
world. 

Senator Youne. It certainly has. 

Mr. Sanpers. And will do more and more of that as we tr 
the results of our research out in the form of technical as 
as we expand that work, so we find absolutely, Senator, no voice of 
dissent against increasing research in agriculture and we wonder why 
in the world it lags as much as it has. 

Senator YounG. I have often wondered about that mysé¢ 

If there is nothing further, Dr. Sanders, 1 wish to thank you and 
Grange for your good statement. 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, Senator Young, I am certainly 
had the opportunity to appear before the committee and 
so much the privilege they have given us. Thank you very 

Senator Youna. Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. 


‘ 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVI ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. John Olson is acting chairman of o1 cislative 
committee, Mr. Chairman, and will be the first to speak. 

Senator Youne. First I think you had better identify vourself for 
the record. per 

Mr. Exuis. I am Clyde Ellis, executive manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Senator Youne. And will you introduce each speaker ? 

Mr. Etuis. Yes, I shall be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

The first witness is Mr. John E. Olson, who is the elected member of 
the legislative committee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
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Association representing Wisconsin, his home State, and Iowa ai 
Illinois. Mr. Olson is a farmer and is president of Dairyland Power 
Cooperative. 

Senator Youne. Would you gentlemen want to take those chai 
down there? You can if you wish. 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. OLSON, TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Younes. Mr. Olson, are you president of the Wiscons 
Dairyland Cooperative ? 

Mr. Orson. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a separate organization from REA? 

Mr. Ouson. No; it is an organization composed or made up of 25 
rural electric-distribution cooperatives. We have prov ided ourselve 
with generation and transmission facilities. 

Senator Youne. And the same organization is sponsoring a rural 
telephone program, is that right? 

Mr. Otson. Well, we aré interested in it. We don’t sponsor it. We 
do all the work we can, the same as you are doing in North Dakota. 

Senator Youne. You may proced, Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Otson. My name is John E. Olson. I am a dairy farmer, and 
T own and operate my 240-acre farm about 5 miles southwest of Chetek, 
Wis. I am president of the Dairyland Power C ooperative, which is 
supplying wholesale power for 83,000 farm members in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois. I am the temporary chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. Our legislative committee is elected by our member 
syste me, | from each of the 10 regions of the country. 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association is the service 
organization of over 900 rural electric cooperatives and power dis 
tricts, which are serving nearly 314 million farm families and rural 
establishments with electricity throughout most of the United States 
and Alaska, 


STUDY OF PROBLEMS 


Our committee met here in Washington yesterday morning and 
studied yesterday and today the various problems of the rural elec 
trification and rural telephone programs from the standpoint of funds 
needed for loans and administrative purposes. Agreeable with the 
committee, the plan is that I will make a short general statement for 
the committee and say a few words about our need for funds to con 
tinue in existence our right and opportunity to generate our own 
power where necessary. Then, I will call upon our staff economist 
to present some charts; then I will call upon each of the committee 
members present to make short supporting statements, and, finally, 
I will call upon our executive manager to pick up the loose ends at 
the close of our testimony. 

First, I would like to express our gratitude to the members of your 
committee for permitting us to appear before you, and I would like to 
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thank you for the fine support which this committee has given our 
program in the past. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


I am sure I need not give this committee a histor Vv of the deve lop- 
ment of rural electrification, but all of us who work with this program 
recall only too clearly that 20 years ago only 1 farm in 10 enjoyed the 
benefits of electricity. Today approxim: ately 90 percent of our rural 
people have central station service. We are proud of the opportunity 
provided by the Congress through the establishment of REA, and 
we are equally proud of our contribution through the ooeee ratives 
and power districts. Despite the fact that Congress provided that 
these funds could be borrowed by the commerci: al power companies, 
those companies, with minor exceptions, never took advantage of that 
opportunity. They did run lines with their own money into the more 
populous, wealthy areas, but the real job of electrifying rural Amer 
ica was done by the farmers’ cooperatives. 

This great accomplishment is the result of the combined efforts of a 
wise and democratic Government, of the effort and sacrifice on the 
part of thousands of farmers who organized, built, and administer 
the cooperatives, and the work of the unsung people in the Rural 

ectrification Administration who administer this program. 

As all of you know, the Rural Electrification Administration has 
been the banker and technical adviser in electrifying rural America, 


and we are here today to make our recommendations on appropria 
tions for that agency, for the Solicitor’s Office, which takes care of 
the legal work, and for the Farm Electrification Division of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, which is carrying on vital research 
into the uses of electricity on the farm. 


CONVENTION RECOMMENDATION 


At our national convention this year, the more than 4,000 delegates 
voted to recommend to the Congress that the formula in the hasie 
REA act be deleted. This formula was important and desirable in 
its time, but we feel that it has outlived its usefulness. At this time 
it only encumbers the Congress and the Administration. The pro- 
cedure of appropriating contingency funds to overcome the restric- 
tions imposed by the for ‘mula a cumbersome and unsatisfactor y. Here 
is our resolution adopted in January 1953: 

Whereas the formula in the existing act governing the allocations of REA 
loan funds has ceased to serve either an essential or useful purpose but has 
become, instead, an impediment to the simple and economical administration 
of this program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to delete the allocation on from 
the act and stipulate that the allocation of loan funds be left to the discretion 
of the Administrator of REA. 

We urge that the committee recommend to the Congress that $294 
million be appropriated in loanable funds for rural electrification 
loans for the next fiscal year. If you should provide that any of this 
$294 million which we recommend or any other amount be provided 
in the form of a contingency, then we urge that you make such con- 
tingency funds loanable. Ail funds which you appropriate, including 
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contingency funds, should be in the nature of general authorizations 
without restrictions for their use for new connections, heavying up 
existing facilities, generation and transmission, and section 5 loans 
Mr. Floyd Jones, who will follow shortly, will explain to you han we 
have arrived at this figure. 


TELEPHONE LOANS 


For telephone loans, we urge this committee to recommend an 
ecttuiiantioe of $200 million for the next fiscal year. Again, if you 
provide for any telephone-loan funds in the form of a contingency, 
then we trust you will make the contingency loanable. As you know, 
telephone-loan funds have been virtually exhausted, as far as new 
loans are concerned, for about 4 months. The House has twice turned 
down requests for a supplemental appropr iation. We now hear that 
consideration is being given to a $15 million supplemental appropria 
tion for telephones. That is a drop in the bucket compared to the 
backlog of over $106 million in telephone-loan requests. If the mem- 
bers of this committee can use their good offices to secure additional 
telephone-loan funds for this fiscal year, the farmers of America 
would surely be grateful. 


FARMERS’ NEED FOR TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Farmers have a right to telephone service and, with the increased 
use of electricity on the farm, they need good communications. We 
cannot run good rural electrie service if farmers cannot report out- 
ages quickly to help us in maintaining service. We urge your sup- 
port for the telephone program, and we most urgently insist that the 
bringing of telephones to the farms not be spread out or slowed up. 
The telephone was invented over two-thirds of a century ago. We 
think the task of bringing it to the farmers has already been spread 
out too long. 

Senator Youne. Would-you mind an interruption at this point, Mr. 
Olson ? 

Mr. Orson. Go right ahead. 

Senator Youne. Do vou know how many rural electric cooperatives 
are organized now in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Orson. I don’t. 

Clyde I believe you can answer that. 

Mr. Exxis. We can get it for you, Senator, but I do not know in 
Wisconsin. 

Senator Younae. I was wondering if the old existing mutual com- 
panies and independent companies would be taking advantage of this 
new loan program to improve their systems. 

Mr. Orson. That is just what is happening. 

Senator Youne. I have noticed a reluctance on the part of some of 
these older mutual companies to improve their systems. Some of 
them do think their present systems are good enough at least for the 
time being. There seems to have been more progress made in the 
rural telephone program in a State such as mine than there has been 
in the older and more, established States like Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin and others. 
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Mr. Otson. I might say for Wisconsin, and I imagine the same can 
be said of the Dakotas and Minnesota or any other State, that the 
qualifications for a telephone loan have been somewhat misunderstood. 
It has not been until just recently that the qualifications to qualify for 

loan has been issued by REA and has been sent out and I think 
perhaps that has a lot to do with the influx of requests that have come 
in so fast just recently, but they have got their feet on the ground now 
and will comply with the requirements to make these loans. 

Senator Young. Are most of the rural systems in Wisconsin still 
the old one-wire ground systems or have they improved some! 

Mr. Ouson. There are some that have the double circuit. 

Senator Younc. What percentage would you say? 

Mr. Otson. I would say right now perhaps DO percent, not over that: 
[ mean, of course, mutual rural telephone cooperatives. That is just 
a guess. 

Senator Youne. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Otson. Thank you. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS—LOAN SERVICES 


Gentlemen, we are concerned about the amount of appropriation 
for REA administrative funds because of what these funds mean in 
terms of getting the money loaned and because of what these funds 
mean in terms of services to the electric systems. ‘There is evidence 
that since REA’s reorganization last summer, not enough attention is 
being given the rural electrification program; for instance, the back- 
log of our electrification loan applications pending there is increasing. 

On January 2 the amount of electric loan applications pending in 
REA was $192 million; on May 8, about a week ago, the backlog was 
$221 million, an increase of $29 million in a little over 4 months. 

REA officials told the House committee that under the administra- 
tion budget request for REA administrative funds, they would be able 
to administer a $50 million telephone loan program and a $120 million 
electrical loan program in 1954 by reducing electric administration 
personnel by 151 persons. In the last days, this reduction in force has 
started. REA has abolished the radio communications section, the 
job training and safety section, most of the power use section and re- 
duced personnel in various other sections. 


HOUSE RECOMMENDATION 


In the face of an already inadequate amount of administrative 
funds, the House committee recommended an increase in electric loan 
funds from $120 million to $190 million and we contend the $190 mil- 
lion is $129 million below our need. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Olson, when you say that do you take into 
consideration the carryover of funds from the present fiscal year / 

Mr. Otson. Yes, we have. 

Senator Youne. I understand there is over $55 million in the carry- 
over fund. 

Mr. Otson. There is $25 million in the carryover. 
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Senator Youne. According to the figures I got from the Depart 
ment, they list $55 million. Your figure is correct according to th 
House report, but I got these figures just yesterday from REA. I w 
have a staff member call and check. 

Mr. Orson. We urge that this committee recognize that increased 
loan funds are useless without adequate administrative funds, and w 
urge you to provide adequate funds. 

Many of the rural electric systems are having quite a struggle 
meeting their loan payments plus depreciation. Many of our system 
are several years younger than others. REA has always provided 
certain technical services to the rural electric systems, both fro) 
Washington and in the field, but during the last few years it has bee 
providing less and less of these services. 

Senator Youne. Senator Dirksen of Illinois has just come in. 

Senator Dirxsen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Orson. The stronger systems are able to purchase or provid 
for some of these services, but many of our weaker systems cannot pro 
vide for these services and will be seriously crippled without them. 

Our committee is not recommending any particular figure for ad 
ministrative appropriations, but we trust this committee will appro 
priate sufficient funds to lend whatever amount of loan funds you 
appropriate and at the same time provide the needed services for t] 
program. 


SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


We also want to support that section of the Solicitor’s Office which 


is assigned to REA work, for the lawyers’ section sometimes becomes 
a bottleneck in the loan proceeding. The House committee’s recom 
mendation for the Solicitor’s Office, if adopted by the Congress, will 
result in such a bottleneck. 


RESEARCH 


We want to support the farm electrification research program of 
the Agricultural Research Administration. There is a relatively 
small amount of the Department of Agriculture’s farflung research 
program being carried on in the field of farm electrification. We 
understand. .this work has been reduced. This is a growing program, 
and we would like to see a reasonable increase, say perhaps 20 percent 
over the budget request of $228,850. One of the gentlemen to follow 
me will discuss that with you in some detail. 


GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION NEEDS 


I would like to enlarge a little on the discussion of generation and 
transmission loans. The original REA Act provided that loans could 
be made for generation and transmission as well as for other purposes. 
There were no restrictions in the act as such, but in practical adminis 
tration, G-T loans have been made either where power supplies were 
inadequate or where savings could be made by the cooperatives. In 
terms of total REA loans, loans for generation and transmission have 
been relatively unimportant, but in terms of bringing adequate, low 
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st power to the farmers at prices they could afford to pay, they 
ave been tremendously important. 
do not think I need to tell this committee how vital G-T loans 
are where power supplies are inadequate and the cooperatives have 
to generate their own power. Nor do I think I need to elaborate on 
how important the right and opportunity to generate and transimit 
ower are where savings can be shown. The most important thing 
bout loans for generation and transmission, however, is their avail- 
ability as a bargaining weapon. REA borrowers are small enter- 
prises. They have to buy most of their power from the commercial 
companies, and when it comes to getting an economic rate, nothing 
s so important as the threat of the cooperatives to generate their own 
power. 


POWER SUPPLIES PROBLEM 


Power supplies are still a big problem to the cooperatives. Our 
innual survey indicates that over 26 percent of our rural electric sys- 
tems have unsatisfactory voltage regulation at our substations. Over 
8 percent of our systems claim they don’t have enough power in 
“ight for future growth, and 13 percent claim they are handicapped 
by a present short: age of wholesale power. These are serious matters. 
The rights of farmers’ cooperatives to generate and transmit their 
own power rests upon the original REA Act. The opportun lity to 
generate, that is the opportunity to exercise the legal right, depends 
upon the availability of adequate loan funds. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED APPROPRIATION 


We are greatly disturbed at this time because either under the Ad- 
ministration’s budget request or the more liberal recommendations of 
the House committee, the generation and transmission program is 
virtually dead. Generation and transmission loans cannot be made 
(1) because there are not enough funds to meet loan needs of higher 
priority under the priority system inaugurated by Mr. Wickard—and 
still in effect; and (2) because of the restrictions imposed by the for- 
mula in the basic REA Act. 

We urge this committee to grant REA a minimum of $294 million 

new electric loan funds, to make any contingency funds loanable 

nd to adopt the language recommended by REA applicable to con 
tingency funds. Mr. Floyd Jones of Tennessee will de velop this 
language problem further. 

Sa I understand our committee has said to you last year 
and in prior years that it is going to be necessary for the rural elec- 
tric apie to use more of whatever funds you appropriate for the 
purpose of generating their own wholesale power in some areas. We 
are generating only about 15 percent of the power we a but this 
right and opportunity to generate our power is our only bargaining 
lever in negotiating our wholesale power contracts with the p rivate 
power companies and others. We hope you continue to make suffi- 
cient appropriations so that this right and opportunity can be kept 
alive. 

Senator Youne. Thank you for your statement. 

Do you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Dirksen. No, sir. 
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Senator Younc. Who is the next witness ? 
Mr. Exuts. Mr. Cochran. 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF CLAY L. COCHRAN, STAFF ECONOMIST 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cocnran. Mr. Chairman, my name is Clay L. Cochran. 

Senator Younc. You may come up here, Mr. Cochran. 

Mr. Cocuran. With your permission, sir, I would like to stand her 
by my charts. 

Senator Younc. That will be fine. 

Mr. Cocnran. I am Clay L. Cochran. TI am staff economist of t 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

We gave you the tables on which these charts are based but we re 
pared the charts in order to make our testimony more brief ma 
present to you the statements which we think are more pertin¢ 
partic ularly to administrative funds for REA and to give the com 
mittee our idea of the imposing requirements for loan funds in years 
to come. 

A great many people are taking the general figure of 90 percent, 
90 percent of the farms being electrified, and on the basis of that, 
getting the comfortable feeling that electrifying rural America 
about over. They can also look at th loan funds appropriated by 
the Congress and the funds advanced and get somewhat the sam 
reaction. 

This chart 1 here, the black line, indicates the allocations or obliga 
tions of REA out of available loan funds. The crosshatched area 
represents the actual advances of funds, and it is obvious that from 
the postwar peak the allocations and advances have declined 
Nevertheless, I hope to indicate to you a little later this will not cor 
tinue to decline indefinitely. because of the requirements of the sys- 
tems not only for taking care of those million farms and rural est: ab. 
lishments still not enjoying electricity but because of the need « 
heavying up the existing systems, 


PROGRESS MADE IN RURAL PROGRAM 


The purpose of the second chart is merely to indicate the enormous 
progress that has been made in connecting consumers and energizing 
miles of lines of the rural electric program. It also serves another 
purpose in indicating the enormous size of the segment of the indus 
try for which REA is both technical adviser and banker. 

In disenssions before congressional committees and in a great many 
articles and speeches today this figure of the job is 90 percent done 
keeps appearing. Even some friends of the program in recent years 
have not oniy recommended cuts in appropriations for loans but have 
felt that since the loan program was tapering off there was no necessity 
for maintaining large appropriations for administration. They have, 
in effect, looked back at this first chart showing that the loan applica 
tions and advances have been falling off or they have been looking at 
the 90 percent figure. One thing we want to stress to the committee 
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this morning, quite over and above the problem of making investiga- 
tions, checking on feasibility, in other words, processing the loan funds 
made available by the Congress each year, there is this enormous 
backlog of work which in effect is a kind of overhead and fixed cost 
for REA. Only by considering the total funds available for loans 
for electricity and telephones each year plus the matter of taking 
cognizance of this backlog gives you any real indication of the burden 
of administering this program. 

The dollar funds appropriated by the Congress for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, indicated by the black line, are fairly 
impressive. You will notice they have leveled off since 1950. Those 
are actual dollars. In an effort to indicate that REA has done a 
marvelous job in administering a $2 billion program, we have reduced 
the actual dollars to constant dollars. The crosshatch area indicates 
the administrative funds in constant dollars. The funds available 
for administration of this $2 billion program, when measured in terms 
of purchasing power, are not much greater than in 1942 when the 
program was quite small or as late as 1947 when it was a much smaller 
program than it is today. I think an even more meaningful picture 
of the extent to which REA has economized on its administrative 
funds is chart 5, indicating the man-years of administrative personnel 
available. The black line all the way across indicates the personnel 
available for the REA program and the crosshatched area appearing 
here since the passage of the Telephone Act indicates that portion of 
the total manpower available which was utilized in taking care of the 
telephone program. ‘The personnel available to administer the $2 
billion (approximately) in outstanding loans and to process any new 
funds and continue to give valuable technical services to the coopera- 
tives, have dropped back to a level lower than before 1944 when the 
war had cut off materials and the program was barely functioning. 
REA testimony before the House committee indicated that under the 
budget recommendation for REA it would be necessary to cut off 
number of employees which would bring this black line down like 
this (indicating a sharp decline), although they plan to add some 
employees to administer the telephone program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION 


Senator Youne. After an REA cooperative is a going concern, in 
operation, say, 5 years, how much administrative supervision do you 
have to have from Washington ? 

Mr. Cocuran. I would ‘really rather pass that question to one of 
our cooperative people, Mr. Chairman, possibly Floyd Jones from 
Tennessee. 

Senator Younc. Will you have him answer that now ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that question would vary 
depending upon the financial strength of the cooperative. The co- 
operatives that are just getting started since the war are necessarily 
in areas that are not as densely populated and, therefore, do not have 
as great an income from per mile of line as those formed before the 
war. Therefore, a much closer scrutiny must be made of the opera- 
tions of all the newer cooperatives and all the new miles of line that 
have been built simply because they are getting into thinner and 
thinner areas. 
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Now, the cooperatives that are 10 and 15 years old that were orig 
nally formed in fairly thickly populated farm areas are getting alo 
and need a minimum of supervision, but in terms of members be 
served they are a minority, probably only 10 or 15 percent. Theref 
the greater part of the number of miles of line that have been * 
with on funds are in the thinner areas and have been built since 
the war, as the figures will bear out. Therefore technical services are 
ante financial advice is needed, management assistance is needed 
and a number of advisory services are needed by those cooperativ: 

I trust I answered your question. 


REA ASSISTANCE 


Senator Youne. If an REA cooperative has been in existence, say, 
10 years, what contact is there between your cooperative and the REA 
administration? Do they send a man out several times a year o1 
they audit your books or what do they do? 

Mr. Jones. Let me stand and try to answer your question more i 
detail. 

Senator Youne. May I say that Senator Thye of Minnesota is \ 
us ¢ 

Senator Toye. Gentlemen, I tried to get my own committee over 
with so I could get in here and get the full benefit of this committe: 
I am here and I am glad of it. 

Senator Youne. You will notice that our attendance is a little short 
All the other members of the Apropriations Committee happen to 
have some important assignments this morning. More of them will 
be here later. 

Mr. Jones. First, let me say I have been an operating manager for 
17 years. We don’t need constant REA assistance. We don’t get it 
They don’t give us much engineering assistance. They visit us 4 ti 
a year for an hour or two, and discuss our program in general. 

ator MaysBank. I have got to go with the Banking Committe: 
ee I can’t be late. 

Senator Youne. Senator Maybank tells me he must attend th 
Banking Committee and will be back. He is a great friend 
agriculture. 


TENNESSEE AND ARKANSAS PROBLEM 


Mr. Jones. Right across the river in Tennessee and Arkansas the 
picture is quite different. In the first place the rural population is 
spread much thinner. The cooperatives in many instances are new. 
The power problems loom large. To get sufficient power they need 
more help from REA in the supply of power, management assistance 
technical assistance in the form of advising their members on how 
to take advantage of the full use of power. That is important. The 
gentleman appearing this morning mentioned the need for research 
funds. I think all of us want to concur in what he said. The Depart 
ment of Agriculture needs more research funds because the farmers 
need to know how to put more electrical equipment into use. We are 
losing 300,000 people a year from the farms and yet we are produc- 
ing more food. It is going to take a lot of work to learn how to do a 
better job. Even though our cooperative is 17 years old we need 
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that. One of the things we need is to be told how to do a better job. 
Every cooperative in the United States needs to tell its members how 
to use electricity better on the farm. We all need that. 

Many of the cooperatives that have built miles of line after the 
war need a lot of services. 


USE OF ELECTRICITY ON FARM 


Senator Toyz. Might I ask a question or two on that point? How 
to use the electricity on the farm; isn’t that a question of the farmer 
first being able to acquire the equipment? When we first put electricity 
on a farm we thought about lights and the second thing was a motor 
on the milking machine so we didn’t have to have that gasoline engine 
stop just when we had 2 or 3 sets of milkers on the line and all of them 
dropping off at the same time if the motor stopped and the vacuum 
was off. Second, you didn’t want to fight a gasoline motor in that 
northern cold. So we had three hines ~tights milking machines, 
and pumping water. Then we thought it would be good to have an 
electric brooder to control chicks so we bought a brooder. Next we 
wanted the electrical hot-water units in our electrical system out in 
the fields so we wouldn’t have to monkey with the frozen tank in the 
north country. 

All that came on without anybody telling me what I should do in 
order to lessen the work around my barnyard. That is what leads 
me to ask the question, do I need a man to come out and tell me, 
because, man, I got ideas about what I was going to install just as 
soon as I could afford it and I am just no different from all the other 
farmers. They have got ideas what they are going to put in next as 
soon as they get the money or as soon as they can ask for the credit 
to put it out. That is why I can’t follow you that you need a man 
to come out and tell you how to use the electricity to do the job. 

Although I am an REA user I am still operating a farm with he ‘Ip 
and I have those problems on the farm. I ask you those questions with 
friendliness. I don’t follow you because nobody came out to tell me 

hat to put in. I was too busy y scrate hing around to find the dollars 
to put in where I needed to. 

Mr. Jones. Sir, I am not presuming to tell a farmer how to farm. 

Senator Ture. Let us assume I am a farmer like Sentaor Young. 


HAY DRIERS 


Mr. Jones. The things you mentioned, water heaters, aoe e brood 

s, have been known for a number of years. The ‘ Ly ‘dei » has come in 
only recently. I don’t know if you have used it or not. It is s perfor m 
ing a useful function. 

Senator Ture. I can’t afford it. I put my grass up in the silos in 
the month of June when I was afraid of rain and in the midsummers 
I get a chance to bale it and put it in. I can’t afford to dry it 


DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATION 


Mr. Jones. Let me say there are a great many areas in the country 
that can profitably use hay driers. Irrigation is one of the uses that 
is coming into wide use especially. The de velopment of pipe has been 
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quite a job in the development of irrigation systems. I know in my 
own State the design of an irrigation system is not just a matter of 
going out and putting a few pieces of pipe together. There is a wel] 
or a pump from a stream and there is the distribution over wide area 
It takes an engineer 1 to 5 days to design an irrigation system. That is 
not simple. 

Senator Torr. Where does the irrigation come in ? 

Mr. Jones. In the eastern part of the State. 

Senator Tuyr. Where does the soil conservation come in? In oth 
words, if a man once has the idea of irrigating his land the REA will. 
furnish the engineer and technical service to go out there and deter 
mine whether he should drop or put down a well or whether he should 
pump the water or take it out of the creek or river ? 

Mr. JONI S. Yes, sir. In our case we do this. we ¢ assion our own mat 
Most cooperatives do not have their own man. If we can’t supply th 
farmer the basic information he needs, we go to the University of 
Tennessee. If they can’t furnish it, we vo to REA. Most of thes 
agencies, the State and the REA and the various people that are fim 
tioning in this field, have got together a body of information that 
available to us and all electrical cooperatives and that we make use of 

Senator Youna. In the Tennessee Valley you don’t have the Soil 
Conservation service ? 

Mr. Jones. We have it but it is not functioning in that field so far 
as I know, not in irrigation. 

Senator Dirxson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think you quite got 
an answer to your question and Senator Thye didn’t quite get the 


answer I would like to see in the record. Left us take another look at it. 
Mr. Jones. 


REA ACCOUNTING 


No. 1, the law requires that REA cooperatives be audited : 
when you are well on your feet you are expected to have your ow: 
cert ified public accountant or to hire him to do it so the REA auditors 
come in and look over the CPA books. When the installation is able 
they do some of the auditing themselves. In the case of your coopera 
tive, which is 17 years old, other than a verification by REA of your 
books or rather the accountant’s audit of your books, what other audit 
ing services would you have in the course of a year? 

Mr. Jones. They only audit the expenditure of loan funds that we 
get from therh. 

Senator Dirksen. So that is as far as the auditing goes? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Senator Dmxsen. The next is the auditing of surplus funds. If 
vou don’t have surplus funds to heavy up your lines you won’t have 
the supervision of loan money. It would only be if further loans 
were authorized. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 


ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES 


Senator DimrxseNn. Tell us what you get in the way of engineering 
activities in the course of a year. 

Mr. Jones. After July 1, 1952, engineering assistance was cut off 
from those cooperatives who have a certain percentage of equity. 
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Ours was one of them. We now hire a consulting engineer to do ad 
visory service and his reports go into REA. R KA gives us no engi- 
neering assistance. 

Senator Dirksen. What is that percentage of equity that is needed ? 

Mr. Jones. I think it is 25 percent. 

Senator Dirksen. So if a cooperative has 25-percent equity REA 
makes no more engineering service available. You are expected to 
have one of your own? 

Mr. Jones. I believe that is true. 

Senator Dirksen. The fourth field is operational activities. What 
service do you get in that field? 


OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Jones. There is in each State a general field representative who 
makes visits 2 or 3 or 4 times a year to each « ope rative. It is the duty 
of this field representative to go over with the manager his total 
operation to see if there is any general advice that he may need. Now 
that, I presume, falls into what you call operational services. Now, 
over and above that they do have, and I am not sure they have this in 
each State, an operational specialist who might come in and spend a 
week with us. So far he hasn’t but he may. They do so in other 
States. He spends a week at each cooperative setting up a preventive 
maintenance program, a pole-replacement program, a fusing program, 
any programs that are more or less long range. Because of the con- 
struction period over the years most cooperatives haven’t had a 
chance to give that much attention in the past. 

Senator Dirksen. However, if operations are reasonably normal in 
the whole field of generating energy and transmission and you have 
no problems particularly, the work would be more or less on the per- 
functory side in the operational field? It is when the difficulties 
arise ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes; that istrue. Of course, difficulties do arise. Load 
growth causes them and our loads are growing each year. 

Senator Dirksen. If you have an engineer who knows about the 
acts of nature that encrusts your wires or storms that blow your 
lines down, those are in the course of your normal operations, that 
would require no expert from Washington. You would have to 
know what to do. 


BULLETINS 


Mr. Jones. The greatest assistance we get from the experts in 
Washington is in the published bulletins. They do have, we are told, 
one of the best staffs of experts in the world. I have come to appre 
ciate that. I never see them but they send out bulletins and I look 
them over and I go over them because they have based that bulletin 
on research and operational information gathered from all over the 
United States. They tell us what somebody else is doing to solve a 
particular problem. We cannot go out into Missouri or Indiana and 
find out how to solve this problem but they can and they compile that 
information. They are now issuing bulletins of from 8 to 20 pages 
that I watch very closely because I recognize their value. A great 
deal of work has to go into the makeup of those bulletins. 
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The REA has a radio and television interference specialist that 
ve have had in our own State four times. He is by far, by far, I 
peat, the best man we have ever heard on correcting radio and tek 
vision interference. He was an engineer yet he could talk the la 
guage the lineman could understand. That is highly important a 
we sent 25 of our peop le down to hear him. That is how much y 
thought of him. That is the kind of thing, sir, we can’t get anypla: 
else, and it is highly important, and when our members come in ai 
say: “Look, my television set won't work. Something on your li 
is causing it.” We didn’t know what to do. This man could tell u 

Senator Dirksen. Where is your cooperative by the way? 

Mr. Jones. It is in western Tennessee. 

Senator Youne. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 


Senator Youne. Will you proceed ? 
GROWTH OF ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Cocuran. Our last two charts, Mr. Chairman, relate to tl 
way we are having to look to the future in the terms of loans and ad 
ministrative funds. It is being said in various places that the fastest 
growing major industry is the electrical industry. It isn’t surprising 
because it is our most flexible source of animate energy and in any pro 
gressive industrial economy that has access to electric ity, the growt 
of that industry is going to be rapid. 

We have charted the gross electrical output from 1923 through 
1952 and then have projected the line on the basis of calculations made 


jointly by the Federal Power Commission and the electrical industry. 
The dotted part of the line indicates the projection to 1963. 

The people in the Federal Power Commission felt it was a conserva 
tive estimate barring a depression or some catastrophe that we can’t 
foresee. 


RURAL DEMAND FOR ELECTRICITY 


The rural demand for electricity is growing even faster than that 
for the industry as a whole. That is partly due to the fact that 
through this period here we have been making a lot of connections of 
new consumers but it is also due to the fact that farmers like Senator 
Thye have been adding appliances and equipment just as fast as they 
could afford them or discover them to make their farm operations 
more efficient, to lift the burden of drudgery from the backs of farm 
women and to utilize electricity in every possible way. 

The black part of the line indicates the actual demand for power 
by REA borowers from 1936 through 1952. We projected this dotted 
line twice. We projected it first on the basis of a reduced rate of 
growth compared to the last 10 years and it shot up so nearly perpen- 
dicular, that we cut our figures down to such a point that we are sure 
they are under estimates of the demand for the next 10 years. 

The last table in the prepared statement has a column which shows : 
the estimated rate of growth for the next 10 years and by comparing 
it with the actual percentage increase over the last 10 you will see we 
cut the figures down to where they are more or less unrealistic. We 
think this line is going to rise much more sharply than we indicate 
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here, and only a depression or something of that nature, a power short- 
ge Which would result in brownouts or some such thing, will keep the 
farmers’ demands for electrical energy from leaping upward. 

I believe that is all I have. 

Senator Youne. Do you have those charts in such form as will 
permit them to be inserted into the record ? 

Mr. Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. If you have, and will present them, I would like 
to have them inserted in the record. 

Mr. Cocuran. I will find out. I will check with our editor on that, 
Senator, as quickly as possible. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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CHART 2 
MILLIONS OF CONNECTED CONSUMERS AND 
MILES OF LINE ENERGIZED BY REA 
BORROWERS, CUMULATIVE BY YEAR, 1936-1953 
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—CHART 5 
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senator YOUNG. Does that complete your testimony 4 

Mr. Cocuran. Yes, sir. I will file my prepared statement. 
Senator Youne. That will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


rATEMENT OF CLAY L, COCHRAN, Srarr ECONOMIST, NATIONAL 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

Since the passage of the Rural Electrification Act in 1936, the Rural Ele¢ 
tion Administration has functioned as both banker and technical adviser fo 
orrowers. Since the passage of the Hill-Poage Act in 1950, REA has also per 

rmed the same functions for rural telephone borrowers, 

In recent years, many sincere advocates of economy in Government have been 
led to believe that REA’s administrative funds could be slashed and the pr 

am administered more economically. This belief has recently been based on the 

t that only 10 percent of our farms remain to be electrified, overlooking the 
heavy inroads into available administrative funds made by the new telephone 
rogram. 

90 PERCENT FIGURE DECEPTIV! 


The lone figure of the 90 percent electrified farms does not indicate the size 
of the administrative load on REA for electrification loans, to say nothing of the 
new telephone program. REA is not only responsible for lending funds to elec 
tric and telephone borrowers, assuring appropriate organization, legality, effi 
cient engineering plans, and the myriad of other items which enter into extend 
ing sound loans, it is also responsible for the collection of the funds it has already 
oaned. 

In using available administrative funds, REA today has to keep all these ob- 
jectives of the programs in sight: 

1. Completing the job of providing complete area coverage with central 
station electric service, 

2. Providing service for all new rural residences and industry which may 
require it in the future. 

3. Providing the necessary funds for system improvements, so the co- 

operatives can handle their ever-increasing loads 

4. Stepping up the rural telephone program so as to provide rural tel 
phone service for millions who do not have it and desire it. 

5. Keeping records, both in Washington and in the field, to insure the 
security of the Government’s loans to electric and telephone systems 

Administrative cost must be measured against workloads. Any lending agency 
must make a thorough study of all the feasibility factors. This, in the case of 
both the electric and telephone programs, means that considerable cost is in- 
volved before the program begins to show results in terms of funds advanced, 
miles of line, or consumers connected. The accompanying charts indicate this in 
both cases. But the funds available for allocation or advancement (table I) are 
only part of this administrative load. Even if all funds available had been 
loaned, there would still remain the administrative costs of supervising records, 
making collections, recording legal papers, and other activities which any lending 
agency, bank, insurance company, or Government bureau must carry on. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 (allocations and advances, miles of line energized and con 
Sumers connected, cumulative loans outstanding), all indicate the steadily 
accumulating workload of REA quite aside from new loans, and the telephone 
program. 


DOLLARS SPENT MISLEAD 


Table 4 indicates the annual funds available to REA, for administrative 
services each fiscal year since its inception, for administrative purposes in two 
kinds of dollars. The top line shows administrative funds appropriated in actual 
dollars from 1935 through 1953, fiscal years. The lower line sh » same 
funds reduced to dollars of 19386 purchasing power. The increase 
ars is thus revealed as misleading because the 1953 dollar is worth 
over 50 cents in terms of ability to purchase administrative services 

In constant dollars (the only fair way to measure the burden of expendi- 
tures or the services purchased) REA administrative funds rose from $3.6 mil- 
lion in 1942, to only $4.8 million in 1953. This was an increase of about 20 per- 
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cent in administrative funds, but, in the meantime, outstanding loans to 
serviced increased about six times. 

Another way of indicating the cost of REA administration is the number 
man-years of personnel funds available to the Administrator. Table V indic: 
the fluctuation and trends in man-years of personnel available. Personnel 
gaged in administering electric loans in 1953 are well below any years after 194 
(when the program was very small) except for the war years, when the pr 
gram was virtually suspended due to a shortage of materials. 


BIG BUSINESS COMPARISON 


It would be helpful if there were other agencies with which REA could be cor 
pared, but there seems to be no other agency, public or private, which perfor 
functions sufficiently similar to make a comparison meaningful. It is interest 
ing to note, from a recent release by the American Institute of Management 
private businessman’s institute), that if REA were a private business the ri 
muneration of its president and board of directors would exceed $2.1 millio1 
a vear. This does not include all the expenses of these officers. On this bas 
if REA were operated like the average $2 billion private business, payment 
the president and board of directors alone would eat up about 25 percent 
the total administrative funds available to REA in 1953. 

The farmers who own and operate most of the enterprises financed by REA 
are among the strongest advocates of economy in this country, but they do 1 
believe that economy includes sacrificing the investment funds essent 
continuing the job of rural electrification and keeping existing facilities in 1 
condition and with sufficient capacity to give good service to agriculture. t\EA 
loan funds are in the nature of investments and should not be looked upon as 
drag on the economy. 

The administrative funds essential to lending collecting, and servicing 
loans are quite as essential as the loan funds, as without adequate administr 
funds the loan funds cannot even be gotten into the hands of the borrowers. 

The decision as to the amount of administrative funds adequate to the task 
for the Congress to make. In our testimony today, we have indicated that 
loan-fund requirements of the electric and telephone borrowers are greatly 
excess of current administration requests. Moreover, administration req 
for administrative funds fall short of REA requirements. This is apparent 
REA plans to further slash technical services to the cooperatives and pows 
districts if the administration recommendation on administrative funds is 
cepted by Congress. Since we consider the administration budget reques 
deficient to service existing loans and process loan applications under the $12 
million electric-loan budget and the $50 million telephone program planned 
are certain that there will be an even graver shortage if loan funds are increa 
for either program. 

The cooperatives can estimate their loan requirements with some certainty 
the decision on the amount of administrative funds must be made in light 
(1) The amount of loan funds appropriated for both electric and telep 
loans, (2) the cooperatives’ very strong belief that technical services by REA 
its borrowers should not be further reduced, and (3) the opinion of the REA 
staff as to the amount of funds needed to service existing loans, provide 
tinuing technical services, and process the loan funds provided by the Cong! 
for fiscal 1954. 

Excessive budget slashing has often proved to be far more expensive 
allowance of reasonable margins. But, to the Nation, more important in 
long run are some other facts. REA borrowers have undertaken to electrify t 
most difficult and most expensive areas in the whole electric industry. That 
has resulted in increasing the happiness of the rural population, there is no d 
That it has and will continue to increase the productivity of United St 
agriculture, there is even less doubt. American business—from appliance ma! 
facturers to automobile dealers—have prospered as a result. 

REA has already curtailed many services to its borrowers—auditing, engineer 
ing inspection, and management. With administrative load still growing, this 
type of economy cannot continue indefinitely. 
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TABLE IV Administrative funds appropriated for REA in actual and cor 


dolla s, by fiscal years, 19385-5383 
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GIBSON COUNTY ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP CORP., TRENTON, TENN. 
STATEMENT OF FLOYD JONES, MANAGER 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Floyd Jones. I am manager of the Gibson County Electric 
Membership Corp. of Trenton, Tenn. I am secretary-treasurer of the 
Tennessee Statewide, and a member of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association legislative committee, representing the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Senator Younc. Would you prefer to read your statement or would 
vou prefer to have it inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, sir, we are pushed for time. There are several 
others after me. I would rather insert my statement, and highlight 
it. 

Senator Youne. All right. 


ELECTRIC LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Jonrs. I would like to carry John Olson’s discussion of electric 
loan funds a little further. We still have almost a million farms and 
rural establishments to bring power to. Most of our systems are al- 
ready heavying up existing lines, and the number having to do that 
will increase over the period ahead. We must have funds available 
for generation and transmission loans, for that is the competitive 
lever we use to get economical wholesale rates. 

It is difficult for us to estimate 18 months in advance, just as Mr. 
Cochran said. It is difficult to estimate these load curves. If is diffi- 
cult for me to estimate how much money will be needed by my own 
co-op. 
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BACKLOG OF APPLICATIONS 


It has been mentioned that at the end of last year REA had a ba 
log of $192 million in applications. There will be $96 million 
quested the balance of the 1953 fiscal year, and there will be $97 1 
lion requested in fiscal 1954. That is a total ~ $385 million to 
needed between the first of 1953 and June 30, 195 

The Administration budget calls for lending iia $66 million t 
last 6 months of fiscal 1953, and the budget request for fiscal 1954 
for $95 million plus a carryover of $25 million. 

Senator Youna. At this time I would like to insert some figure 
obtained from the Rural Electrification Administration with resp 
to past loan authorizations year by year and the carryover. 

A while ago I said the carryover figure I received was $55 milliot 
That is correct as of May 8, but they expect to loan all but $25 millior 
by July 1,so the figure you are using and the figure in the House report 
is correct. 

I would like to present at this time for the record with respect to 
the Rural Electrification Administration for fiscal year 1947 there was 
loan authorization of $250 million. The gross amount loaned wa 
$253,217,000. Apparently they used some of their carryover, result 

ing ina carryover of $6.992.126.23. 

I will insert all these figures in the record. 

And in 1948 we appropriated $400 million and loaned a gross amount 
of $819.110.000 with a carryover of $93.969.027.02. In 1949 we appro 
priated another $400 million and loaned out $449,317,700 and had a 
carryover of $45,.109.429.99 for 1949. 

In 1950 there was $470 million authorized and $376,199,000 loaned 
and a carryover of $139,957,974.12, and in 1951 we gave a loan authori 
zation of $264 million and actual loans of $221,815,500 and had a carry 
over of $182.724,174.76. 

And in fiseal year 1952 there was a loan authorization in amount of 
$100 million and actual loans in the amount of $165,758,730.66 and a 
carryover of $117.298.362.99. 

And in fiscal year 1953 there were loan authorizations of only $50 
million, actual loans of $128,558,661.58 as of May 18, 1953, and at the 
present time there is a carryover of a little over $55 million or 
$55,182.629.04. 

I would like to have that inserted in the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Rural Elect ‘efication idministration Electric 


Total amount | Gross amount 
withorizatior loaned 


250, 000, 000 ($253. 217, 000. 00 $6, 992, 12 
000, 000 319. 110, 000. 00 03, 969, 027 
, 000, 000 | 449, 317, 700. 00 45, 109, 429, 99 
, 000, 000 | 376, 199, 000. 00 139, 957, 974. 12 
, 000, 000 221, 815. 500. 00 182, 724, 174 


, 000, 000 | 165, 758, 730. 66 117, 298, 362. 99 
000, 000 | 128, 558, 661. 58 55, 182, 629 
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RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Senator Young. Now on the rural telephone program, in fiscal year 

10 there was a total amount authorized of $25 million and a gross 

ount loaned of $3,519,500 and a carryover of $21,573,500. 

In fiscal year 1951 total authorization was $32,500,000, gross amount 

ined $38,177,000, and a carryover of $16,245,000. 

In fiscal 1952 the total amount authorized was $25,236,718 and the 
gross amount loaned was $43,258,500 and the carryover was $476,000. 


In fiseal 1953 the total amount of authorization was $35 million, 
cross amount loaned $38,183,000 and a carryover of $3,339,500. That 
ist figure, I understand, is more than obligated and that a $15 million 
; pending in a supplemental bill before Congress now and would be 
taken care of in emergency cases. 
[ dislike interrupting you but thought it would be an appropriate 
place to put these figures in the record. 
(The document referred to follows: ) 


Rural Electrification Administration 


Fiseal year 


i Through May 15, 1953 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Those figures indicate that 
the Congress in the past has fully believed in the rural electrification 
program. 

Let me state here that I think I have been working on this NRECA 
committee for 6 years and the Congress in the past 6 years has appro 
priated more funds than we requested. I think I am right on that 
statement. 

Senator Youne. With the exception of last year. The Congress 
last year did not appropriate as much money as was needed for the 
telephone program. 

Mr. Jones. On the telephone program that may be true but on elec 
tric loan funds I think it 1s. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 


1954 APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Mr. Jones. Our request this year for new electric loan funds is for 
$294 million. That will be sufficient for connecting 232.000 of the 
nearly 1 million farms and rural establishments yet unserved. The 
remainder will be used for heavying up the lines on the older co- 
operatives. 

The administration’s budget request for electric loan funds asks an 
appropriation of $95 million, which plus a $25 million carryover 
makes up a total electric loan program of $120 million for fiscal 1954. 
The House committee has approved an appropriation of $135 million; 
it has recommended a loanable contingency fund of $30 million, which 
plus a carryover of $25 million would make a total electric loan pro- 
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gram of $190 million. We believe this will be far short of our nx 
for two reasons: First, based on our own survey which came fri 
the systems themselves, each system was asked to submit figures a 
they did, we will need a total of $385 million beginning January 
1953; and second, our generation and transmission program would be 
seriously retarded because of the restrictions in the act limiting p 
centagewise the amount that can be loaned in any one State. 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


We join with the REA in recommending the addition of the foll 
ing language relating to the contingency fund: 


“* * * and distributed in any State or Territory, in addition to t 
sums which such State may otherwise receive, except that not mor 
than twenty percentum of such additional amounts may be distribut: 
to any one State.” 


If this language is : adopted and the contingency funds increased 
$60 million in accordance with RBEA’s request, the farmers’ right a1 
op portunit) to generate his own power would not be in jeopardy. 

| highlight my statement from there on, Mr. Chairman. 

wa uve heard much discussion to the effect that the job of 1 
electrification is complete. If we say that, what are we saying? } 
know the pride of America and the American people is in saying t 
we expand, we grow, we push on ever forward. Is the use of electricit 
on the farm to stop ¢ We don’t believe that and you don’t either. \"\ 
are saying that rural electrification must grow as the Nation gro 
and therefore we need more money, and it is the duty of the Ru 
Klectrification Administration and the rural cooperatives to keep 


with that growth. In order to keep up with that growth we must ha 
funds to do it with. 


REA EFFECTS ON LIVING STANDARD 


Last Saturday I talked to one of our own directors who is a farm 
and teacher in one of our rural schools. He says, “You know, ru 
electrification has advanced the standards of rurs al people more thar 
anything that has been done in the last 50 years.’ 

Senator Tuyr. That I will agree with you 100 percent. If ther 
more than 100 percent, then add it to it. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tyr. It has not only raised the standard of living b 
eliminated the hazards of the Jamp in the home and the kerose1 
lantern in the barn. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. While you are mentioning lamps I want to ment 
one improvement since I left the farm which is a good one. I used 
have to carry the little pigs in the house in a bushel basket to get then 
warm. When I visited my farm recently, I noticed they have th 
little heating Goad to keep the little pigs warm right in their pen 
The percentage of pigs saved is much higher than by the process I used 
I think that is one of the greatest improvements on my farm sinc« 
or 
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Mr. Jones. Senator, that is one thing that came up in the last 13 
years. 

* Senator Ture. I would add to your statement that none of us real 
ized When electricity was first put on our farms what usag 

would put that electricity to. In fact every year we keep ad 
and we are still putting new ideas into practice. 

[ got my light bill that came for the farm and it is $51. When we 
first put it in we thought we used the maximum electricity under a 
ertain rate schedule that that would be all the electricity we would 
ver use and it was something like $7.35. It is just unbelievable the 
umber of things which you are now using electricity for and it has 
eliminated so many hazards and so many tedious jobs just as Senator 
Young referred to the heating lamps in the hog barn at farrowing 
time. That is only one and you can go on and add them by the dozens. 

Mr. JONES. Sir, isn’t it true that what we are saying here is that 
there is no end to the efficient uses of electricity on the farm ? 

Senator Tuyr. No end is correct. ; 


e that we 
ling anew 


REPAYMENT RECORD 


Mr. Jones. And therefore there is no end to our need for funds. 
We are going to pay them back. We have an enviable repayment 
record. You are making dividends. 

Senator Tuyr. And you are also preventing the farm boy from 
saying,, “When can I leave the farm?” The boy is now anxious to 
return to the farm as quickly as possible after he gets his education. 

Mr. Jones. Sir, may I finish with one further statement 4 

When this director of mine and agricultural teacher mentioned 
this advance in agricultural living with which you gentlemen agree 
my mind went back some 3,600 years ago when a great man went 
west. That man had lived a nomadic life we are told in the Arabian 
Desert. He went west and he was told to “go unto a land that I will 
show thee.” It will be best for you and your children and your chil 
dren’s children. That man’s concept grew into what we call the 
Hebrew-Christian civilization. It has advanced ever since then with 
some relapses, yes. This rural electrification is a great milestone in 
that further advance. Let’s not stop it. 

Senator Youne. Thank you for a very good statement. Your pre 
pared statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD JONES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Floyd Jones. I 
am manager of the Gibson County Electric Membership Corp. of Trenton, Tenn 
I am secretary-treasurer of the Tennessee Statewide, and a member of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association legislative committee, represent- 
ing the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

I would like to carry John Olson’s discussion of electric loan funds a little 
further. We still have almost a million farms and rural establishments to bring 
power to. Most of our systems are already heavying-up existing lines and the 
number having to do that will increase over the period ahead. We must have 
funds available for generation and transmission loans, for that is the competitive 
lever we use to get economical wholesale rates. 

It is very difficult to calculate the needs of almost a thousand separate enter 
prises over an 18 months period, but we have gathered figures in our annual 
survey which should be of benefit to the committee. On January 2, 1953, the 
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Rural Electrification Administration had pending loan applications totaling $1 
million. This is a backlog much too big for the welfare of the rural ele 
Our survey, conducted since the first of the year, indicates that there w 
additional loan requests totaling $96 million between January 1 and June 
this year Present plans of REA borrowers from the survey call for $97 n 
more for fiscal 1954. This means that, including the backlog, we will 
$385 million between now and June 30, 1954. 

The Administration budget calls for lending about $66 million the last 61 
of fiscal 1953, and the budget request for fiscal 1954 is for $95 million, 
carryover of $25 million In other words, we calculate the loan funds 
for the next 18 months beginning January 1, 1953, to be $385 million, 
total that will be available in that period if the Administration plans and | 
are carried out is $186 million. The shortage would be in the neighborho 
$199 million in electric-loan funds 

We would respectfully urge the committee to recommend not less that 
million in loan funds for electric loans for fiscal 1954. With these funds 
adequate administrative funds to process the loan applications, we can 
another 230,000 farms and rural establishments Most of the applicants 
to use about 42 percent of their loan money for new connections. The 
to use about 2.5 percent for section 5 loans to build up power loads and | 
the use of electric power on the farm About 33 percent of the loans will be 
to heavy-up present lines. We must heavy-up to take care of the new cust 
and meet the needs of consumers already connected. The balance of the f 
would cover all other needs, including buildings, equipment, transmission 
reneration. 

The Administration’s budget request for electric loan funds asks an 
priation of $95 million, which plus a $25 million carryover makes up a 
electric loan program of $120 million for fiscal 1954. The House committe: 
approved an appropriation of $155 million; it has recommended a loanable cont 
gency fund of $30 million, which plus a carryover of $25 million would 
a total electric loan program of $190 million. We believe this will be far s! 
of our needs for two reasons: First, based on our own survey which came 
the systems themselves, we will need a total of $385 million beginning Jan 
1, 1953; and second, our generation and transmission program would be serio 
retarded because of the restriction in the act limiting percentagewise the am: 
that can be loaned in any one State. 

We join with the REA in recommending the addition of the following lan 
relating to the contingency fund: 

: and distributed in any State or Territory, in addition to the 
which such State may otherwise receive, except that not more than 20 percer 
of such additional amounts may be distributed to any one State.” 

If this language is adopted and the contingency funds increased to S60 
lion in accordance with REA’s request, the farmer’s right and opportunity 
generate his own power would not be in jeopardy. 

Chere is too much talk about the job of electrification being completed. W« 
not only have that almost a million farms and rural establishments to bring power 
to, but we are faced with an increasing task of heavying-up our systems. 1 
pride of the people of our Nation is in the record rate of growth and expans 
of all material benefits. The load growth of our cooperatives in recent years } 
been at the rate of 20 percent a year—more than doubling every 4 years 
course, part of this has been due to adding lots of new customers to the 
but it is also due to increasing use by farms already connected. You can ] 
only so much water through a pipe, and only so much power through a | 
of a given size. 

If we should say that the job of rural electrification is complete, then wl 
we are saying is that the rural areas of this great Nation of ours will no longé 
prosper, nor grow, nor learn new and more efficient ways of using electric: 
power. Gentlemen, we do not want to say that, and we know you do not wa! 
to say that. The only net result, then, is that if the country is to grow, a! 
ve believe it will, then the job of rural electrification will never be complet« 
kven if every rural establishment and farm in America were connected wi 
electric service, then there would still be the task of continually building uy 
the systems to care for increasing loads. 

Gentlemen, I would like you to keep some further points in mind in considering 
our requests. The farmers of this country got into the electric distributio! 
business because the commercial companies just wouldn’t do the job. They 


¢ 
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wouldn’t even do it with Government funds. If the farms were not going to 
tagnate, then we, the rural electric cooperatives, had to bring power to our 
rms and do it with REA funds. REA is our banker and technical adviser 
i if we do not have continuing loan funds with adequate administrative help, 
n our budding systems must die on the vine. Our systems are mortgaged to 
e Government and the repayment record is enviable. But all conservative 
inkers provide for the growth of their clients when growth is called for by 
» economic conditions of the country or community. It is just plain good 
jusiness, then, to adequately provide continuing investments in the electric co-ops. 
Secondly, I'd like to ask you to keep this in mind: In hundreds of instances 
» commercial companies skimmed the cream off the rural areas. They took 
e areas and customers that were easy and least expensive to serve, the most 
fitable. We ended up serving the marginal areas, the areas the commercial 
panies said couldn’t be served. We have done it, and we want to go on 
g it, but we cannot do the job right if we cannot get adequate financing and 
t it promptly. 
Last I’d like to say that this Congress and this Government is not giving money 
iway to the rural electrics. This program is not a spending program. It is an 
estment program, an investment that pays interest in cash and is paying 
dividends in the greater production of food and fiber at lower cost, and in the 
ealth, happiness, and living standards of rural people. Will Rogers once said 
that it is not the return “on” your money that counts, but the return “off” your 
oney Gentlemen, in this investment you have both I hope and believe you 
| stay with us and see us through. 
In closing, | would like to urge once more that you give favorable considera- 
tion to appropriating $294 million in loan funds for rural electrification for 
fiscal 1954. 


SOUTH CENTRAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, ST. JAMES, MINN. 


STATEMENT OF P. J. E. PETERSON, MANAGER 


GENERAL STATEMEN' 


ir. Peterson, Mr. Chairman, Senator Thye—-— 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Peterson and I were together in the State legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right, I served with you in the legislature 
ind with you as the Governor and in the department. I look back on 
that as a part of my history and I feel at home having two eminent 
farmers at the head of the table, Senator Thye and Senator Young. 

Senator Younae. I think Senator Dirksen would make a good 
farmer. 

Senator Dirksen. You would be surprised how many pigs | carried 
nto the farmhouse. 

Senator THyr. Senator Dirksen, we know you had that basic train- 


ing. 


BACKGROUND 


Mr. Pererson. My name is P. J. E. Peterson. I live at St. James, 
Minn. I own and operate a farm in southern Minnesota. I helped 
organize the South Central Electric Association, an REA co-op giving 
electric service to 4,000 farms in that area, and for the last 8 years 
[ have been its manager. I am vice president of the Minnesota state- 
wide Association, an organization of 50 REA co-ops. 

For 15 years I was a member of the House of Representatives of 
the Minnesota State Legislature, and chairman of the committee on 
agriculture for 10 years. I ama member of the Legislative Committee 
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of the National Association of REA Co-ops for Region VI, 
embraces Minnesota, North, and South Dakota. ‘This region stil] | 
the lowest percentage of electrified farms of any section of the Unite: 
States. 

I want to express my appreciation to this committee for the splendid 
consideration it has given our program in the past and for the splendid 
manner in which it has treated our legislative committee. Cong: 
for the past 4 years has appropriated more funds for the rural elect: 
fication loan program than our committee requested. And I kno 
that the co-ops and the farmers throughout the area appreciated | 
very much. 

Having served on the appropriation committees in the Minne 
Legislature for many years, I am fully aware of your problems 
members of this committee. Requests are conste antly coming to y: 
from every part of the great Nation to appropriate money in | 
sums for various programs in the Agriculture Department. Along 
with many of the important programs created in the past 20 yea 
affecting agriculture, the rural electrification program, no doubt, hold 
one of the top positions. Having owned and operated a farm 
southern Minnesota for 40 years, most of that time with kerose 
lamps and hand-operated farm and home equipment, I can fu 
appreciate why farmers and ranchers are so keenly interested 1 
ting electric service to their farms. 


LOW PERCENTAGE OF ELECTRIFIED FARMS IN AREA 


In the years past I have stated that region VI, Minnesota, Nort 
Dakota, and South Dakota, has the lowest percentage of electrific 
farms in the Nation. In these times of national mobilization 
farm production at record-breaking levels, electricity for the fa: 
is a tremendous help in making our farms more productive as 
source of food and fiber and more satisfying as homes for our far 
families. 

I have been with the REA program since it started 17 years agi 
\t that time we built our lines and substations on the assumptior 
that farmers would not demand over 100 to 200 kilowatt-hours per 
month per farm in the ultimate. We find the demand now is nea 
500 kilowatt-hours, and by the way, we are now considering a nev 
engineering survey that will set the ultimate up at 1,000 kilowatt 
hours per farm per month. That sounds fantastic to many of yo 
but nevertheless we are convinced that it is in the making. I am sur 
that Senator Thye would never have believed 15 years ago he would 
have a $50 light bill on his farm. 

Senator Tuyr. No: I agree. 

Mr. Pererson. But we have electric bills come over the desk many 
times which are fantastic. 

Senator Tir. It reduces the need for one man. You figure what 
that one man would cost you for his salary and food. There you 
have a net savings even though the electric bill seems high. 


NEED OF LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Prrerson. That is right. That brings up the discussion fo: 
the need of loan funds. Without bragging, I don’t believe our own 
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cooperative has asked for any loan funds in the last 5 years. It has 
been going good. I hope we don’t have to ask for any. Our system 
s going good and we can expand as we take in the money, That is 
not true of all parts of the country, especially in perenne Minnesota 
and other parts of the country. I have h: ud experience in Minnesota 
and out through the Dakotas and could see that these sail of the 
country didn’t come into the picture as soon as we did. They started 
much later. They ran into allocations, increases in the cost of their 
materials and the cost of their lines are more than when we started 
to build. We built lines for $600 when I was first with REA. Now 
it is running into the neighborhood of $1,200 and $1,800 a mile so 
you can see the position it puts these newer cO-Ops in when they have 
vot to rebuild and heavy up their lines. 

We went from 1-kilowatt transformers and built them up so that 
now we are buying nothing but 5’s, 74, and 15. That is general in 
all the older co-ops. Costs are increasing and they haven't got 
enough money to do this job and I don’t know how in the dickens 
you are going to tell a farmer after you get him on the line that you 
are going to ration electric ity to him. The demand is there. You 
have got to meet it or you are in trouble. We are going to have a lot 
f needs. 

Much has been said here about the job of REA being completed 
I think that is an error. I was under that impression myself several 
years ago. Once you have the people on the line you coast alone but 
I have discovered that is when your problem starts. You are going 
to have to rebuild all these lines, doubling the capacity of your sub- 
stations and in general meet all the conditions that pop up in a grow- 
ing organization of this kind. 

Now, folks, I know you are crowded for time and I could talk to you 
- a long time on this subject. It can be said of REA as it can be said 

Henry Ford and Harvey Firestone: Henry Ford will never be 
cneaaea redesigning Fords ‘and Harve y Firestone w a never stop de- 
signing tires. I think 20 years from now we will be here looking for 


expansion in REA. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT 1953 MEETING 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to ask you to approve the re 
quests being made by the various members of our group today, and 
to call your attention to the following resolution unanimously adopted 
at the i1th annual meeting of the National Rural Electric C ooperative 
Association held in San Francisco on January 26 through 29, 1953 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates to the 11th annual meeting of the NRECA assembled 
That the Congress be urged to continue to protect the interests of the people, as 
the owners of Government power-generating facilities, in their long-established 
right of first purchase of Government-generated power, through their public 
bodies and nonprofit cooperatives created by the people for that purpose; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress also be urged to make this right of first purchase 
by the people a realistic fact instead of only a theoretical right by authorizing 
the construction by Government power-marketing agencies, of all transmissiot 
facilities needed to bring this power to public bodies and nonprofit cooperatives, 
aml by appropriating the necessary money therefor 
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I want to thank you gentlemen very sincerely for the privilege of 
being here. . 

Senator Youne. Thank yon, Mr. Peterson. I want to take this oj 
portunity for apologizing to your organization for not arranging fo) 
a hearing when we were hol ling our regular meetings a while back, 
It was slip- up on my part otherwise you would have been notified 
Your secretary had written me early in March requesting a hearing 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you again. Referring to your argument on 
research I was interested in Senator Thye’s thought of getting some 
electrical equipment that will milk the cows on Sunday nights includ 
ing the Fourth of July and weekends. 

Senator Youne. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Exxis. Floyd Gibson. 


OKLAHOMA STATEWIDE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD W. GIBSON, EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Ginson. Mr. Chairman, I think I will stand to give this state 
ment so the Senators on my right can see me and perhaps hear better. 
I have a four-page statement here. I believe I will highlight it in 
order to save time. 

Senator Young. Then your full statement will be placed in the 
record. 

Mr. Gipson. All right, thank you very much. 

My name is Floyd W. Gibson. I am executive manager of the 
Oklahoma Statewide Electric Cooperative, an association of Okla 
homa rural electric cooperatives with a total membership of some 
125,000 consumers in the State of Oklahoma. 

I am here as the NRECA legislative committee representative for 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Louisiana, and Arkansas. I would like to discuss 
briefly the rural telephone situation in that area as well as throughout 
the United States. 


RURAL TELEPHONE SITUATION 


According to the information that was put at our disposal by REA, 
in 1950 38.3 percent of the farm homes in America had telephones. 
In 1953 we find there were 40 percent, which means an increase of 
approximately 1 percent a year. At that rate, at the rate of progress 
of the present program, I believe we can all see that comparatively 
little could be made in our lifetimes. In the United States we have 
5,382,000 farm homes; 3,300,000 of them do not have service at all 
and, of the remaining 2 million, approximately half of them have 
what we term inadequate service. Down in Oklahoma we call them 
“whoop and holler lines.” Actually it is antiquated equipment and 
the service is not good. 

In Oklahoma 33 percent of the 142,000 farms have telephones or, 
roughly, 46,000 of them. Of that 46,000 there would be about 23,000 
which by their own standards have inadequate service. Incidentally, 
the 33 percent which do have service in Oklahoma represent a decrease 
from 42 percent in the State in 1920, or 30 years ago. Our legislators 
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down there could hardly believe that when we were discussing it with 
them relative to State enabling legislation. 
| would like to give you the figures for Missouri. The situation in 
Missouri is better; 46.4 percent of the farm hames have telephones, 
but in Arkansas only 101% percent and in Louisiana only 11.6 percent 
have telephones. 
LOAN REQUEST 


Now, I am advised that a Joan request of $50 million has been made 
plus a $15 million supplemental appropriation which would cover 
the period betwee on now and thee ond of this fise ral year, which we have 
anticipated will be passed. That would make a total of $65 million 
at the outside which would be available for the program. 


TOTAL APPLICATIONS FOR TELEPHONE LOANS 


Now, on the other hand in REA at the present time there are $105 
million worth of applications for telephone loans. That includes both 
cooperative and commercial companies. Our request is for $200 
million. That would cover the $105 million. I believe the actual 
figure is $106 million in pending applications at REA at the present 
time. 

Senator Youne. May I say at that point that Mr. Wise, Acting 
Administrator, about 2 weeks ago testified that only about 75 percent 
of those loans would be approved. He thought the rest of them 
probably wouldn’t be feasible. 

Mr. Gipson. I have understood that, too. I have received that in 
formation this morning just before I came over. 

Now actually the remaining 25 percent could become feasible by 
perhaps some further figuring and an acquisition here and an acquis! 
tion there. In other words I am sure those people who have made 
applications will keep seeking to make them feasible. With 75 percent 
of them feasible on the basis of Mr. Wise’s assertion, they alone would 
exceed the amount which would be available under the Administration 
budget by $10 million if no others became feasible and if no new 
feasible loan applications were processed. 


OKLAHOMA TELEPHONE CO-OPS 


We are worried in Oklahoma and the reason I say Oklahoma is 
because I am from that State. We have four of what I would cal 
fledgling telephone co-ops. They are getting organized. It appears 
that they are building a good foundation as they go in order to obtain 
loans and get service. If the funds available are processed in order 
and taking only the 75 percent figure, which are at present fea sible, 
then there would really be no chance or opportunity for any of the 
Oklahoma cooperatives to receive loan funds for construction in the 
foreseeable future. 

Senator Younc. That figure in the House bill for rural telephone 
loans does seem to be quite low. 

Mr. Gisson. We feel that it is, sir. I just don’t believe that the 
Nation as a whole recognizes how rapidly this can grow. We worked 
to get enabling legislation enacted in Oklahoma, and at times it just 
seemed to me that the people were giving up in disgust. When it all 
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boiled down I didn’t think those people who were interested in getting 
rural telephones would actually come through and take service. I wa 
surprised, I was very badly mistaken because there were thousand 
in east central Oklahoma. There are about 12,000 in southweste 
Oklahoma and there are about 1,000 in northwestern Olkahoma and 
that, by the way, is ready for money when money is available and 
there is also one in central Oklahoma. Within the shadow of the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College there are people without telephone 
service. I hate to bring those things up. That is a personal reference 
you might say to my own State but I have found it is true in othe: 
States. 

Well, with your permission I would like to bring out one othet 
point and this is also taken from the figures of REA. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Since the inception of the telephone program 160,386 new sub 
scribers, or 4.4 percent of the 3 million which did not have service 
it that time have been given service, that is, for the first time. It 
represents 4.4 percent increase over a 4-year period. 

You quoted a few moments ago ap propriations for 1951. 1952. and 
1953. Only 1.4 percent over a 4 yeal period, so there we come back 
again to the fact that it just ap pears to me from all the availabl 
information that I can obtain that we are adding telephone service 
to the rural homes at the rate of about 1 percent a year which 
100 percent would be 100 years. Also during that time REA loa 
funds have been used to rehabilitate service to 138,067 farm homes 

hich already had service, which indicates that the job ot bring 


1deq ate service to those that already have some type of service js 


practically as great as that in bringing service to the people for the 

first time: 138,000 against 160,000. Those figures were astounding 

to me, If we could have $200 million we might be surprised at how 

rapidly and on an economically sound basis that this telephone pro 

gram could progress through the United States. I believe the people 
re ready, Sir, because I talked to them every day. ‘| hey are anxlo 

Th y are anXious even though they put up equity in the cooperatives 

up d25 to $40 or S50. On the other hand, if the money ill 

be loane . if the loans could not all be processed, ther there 

arm done. We would like to have the funds available so that 

e program could progress if it had the opportunity. 

\lso and in relation to the administrative funds in my State there 
sone man who is going around from REA. He is the one telephone 

an in Oklahoma. ‘There will be several cooperatives ultimately) 

formed. They have that one man jumpin ¢ all over the State cor 
tinuously. The man works day and night meeting with those people 
and finding out what they will do and tellin them what REA 
doonthis. It is an enthusiastic thing. 

That completes my Summary of my statement. I didn’t mean to cret 
involved in a pep talk, and I hope» you will forgive me for taking that 
liberty, but I have been living with this for about 3 years now, and i 
has actually brought tears to my eyes on occasion to see what the slope 
need in the way of telephones and cannot get. Some of them have 


_ 


brought to me petitions which they have been placing before the 
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erporation commission since 1947 on an average of about once every 
4 months and the companies just won’t build to them. 

Senator Youne. I think you made a very good statement. 

if lam any judge of opinion in the Senate there seems to be a feeling 
imong a great many Members that the telephone program is not as 

sible as REA. This probably explains the reluctance to appro 
priate as much money as we needed in the past year. You will note 

e appropriations last year and I believe the year before were too low. 
| hope we will be able to get adequate funds this vear. 

Mr. Gibson’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD W. GIBSON 


Vr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Flovd W. Gibs« 
executive manager of the Oklahoma Statewide Electric Cooperative, an 
ciation of Oklahoma rural electric Cooperatives With a total membership of 
»,000 consumers in the State of Oklahoma 
im here as the NRECA legislative committee representative for Oklahoma 
souri, Louisiana, and Arkansas I would like to discuss briefly the rural 
ephone situations in those States 
First, I] would like to point out te you that throughout the United States onl) 
)percent of the farm homes are equipped with telephones. Of that 40 per 
y about half are receiving adequate service 
| hope that you will bear in mind that a substantial percentage of those 
th telephones are immediately adjacent to cities, and in the case of large 
actually suburban areas 
In the United States, we have 5.382,000 farm homes rhat means only 2 mil 
have telephone service of any type, which leaves about 3,500,000 without 
ervice, Of the 2 million which do have service, much of the equipment is in 
equate, antiquated, and not modern in any respect 
Bringing my discussion close to the situation as it pertains to my people, we 
find that only 33 percent of the 142,000 f: homes in Oklahoma, or roughl) 
16,000 of them, have telephone service of any type We estimate that half of 
those 46,000 have either inadequate service by their own standards, or unusable 
ryvice 
The 35 percent of farms in Oklahoma with telephone service represents a de 
crease from 42 percent in the State in 1920, this despite the fact that the 
0,000 fewer farm homes in Oklahoma now than in 1920 


Recently, during our State legislative session, the Oklahom: 


ed enabling legislation for rural telephone cooper: s I 
heard the pitiful pleas of the people who ent 
etters to their legisla g for a State law 
peratives. Many of 
which they asked the corporati 
rder service to them by their existing telephone comp 
hout phones or the promise of ph nes 
‘grown up with those people, having lived on : 
fe, and I say truthfully that severa 
he situation is a little better in Missouri , 
In Missouri, 46.4 percent of the farms have telephone service of 
rkansas, only 10.5 percent of the farmers have telephones, 
1.6 percent For this 4-State are tl hizures to an el 
2) percent. This situation is typical nationally in view of 
elephone service throughout the Natior 
lam advised that the House of Representatives has been asked by its Agricul 
re Committee to appropriate $50 million for telephone construction 
scal year, anticipating also that the Congress will appropriat 
$15 million as a supplemental appropriation for the present 
would total S65 million 
But we find that at present there are applications on hand in the Rural Elec 
trification Administration totaling more than $105 million 
If these loans were processed in order, this would seem to eliminate the four 
fledxling telephone cooperatives in Oklahoma. which have not made application 
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as yet, from obtaining loans for construction in the foreseeable future, regard 
less of their feasibility and progress toward construction. 

I have found in the figures of the Rural Electrification Administration that 
funds have been allocated to bring service to 160,386 new subscribers since 
inception of the rural telephone program in 1949. That represents 4.4 perc: 
of those farms without service over a 4-year period. At that rate of advanc 
ment, it would require nearly 100 years to bring telephone service to all tt 
farms without service at this time. 

Carrying this further, if the program was stepped up to a rate twice as rapidly 
as at present, it would take nearly 50 years to reach them all. 

This would seem to indicate that the rural telephone program needs to he 
expanded many times as rapidly as its present pace to bring service to a s 
stantial percentage of our farm homes during our lifetimes. 

I feel confident that the Congress, representing the people of the United Stat: 
directly, wants this program advanced more rapidly, rather than more slow 

REA figures also disclose that inadequate service to 138,067 farm homes h 
been rehabilitated since inception of the program. This indicates the 
mendous amount of inadequate service which must prevail throughout 
United States and for which a substantial portion of the loan funds must be us: 
this year and in the years to come. 

It has taken about 17 years for the farmers to provide themselves with cent: 
station electric service from a beginning of less than 11 percent to 88 percent 
today. In Oklahoma 17 years ago, only 2.6 percent of the farms had electri 
Now slightly more than 80 percent of them are electrified. 

I hope that the rural telephone program can be advanced with a degree of 
rapidity which will compare favorably with that of electricity. 

There is one factor which I have not mentioned. The greater the lag in tl 
rural telephone program, the more time existing companies will have to sk 
the cream in the more profitable areas, thereby jeopardizing the opportunit 
of getting telephone service to those in the most sparsely settled areas. 

This is due to the fact that, as the more profitable areas are swept up by the 
companies, the less feasible become those areas which remain for the cooperatives 
to serve. 

We are eternally grateful that the Rural Electrification Act as amended 
in 1949 provides that all telephone borrowers must bring area coverage to thy 
areas which they are serving. That compels all commercial company borrowers 
to carry out the spirit as well as the letter of the act. 

I wish that the companies would provide all the telephone service, using the 
available loan funds and doing a complete job. We encourage it in Oklahoma 
But only a small portion of them avail themselves of the opportunity to borrow 
REA funds, leaving great expanses with haphazard coverage and no opportunity 
for service. 

The cooperatives which are organizing in Oklahoma are doing so only because 
they have exhausted every means of obtaining service from the commerci 
companies 

Even in those cases where a rural electric cooperative provides carrier servic 
for Bell System lines, the Bell System takes its service to only a portion of 
those on the distribution line. Rural electric co-op members without phone 
service then have a tendency to blame their electric cooperative for failure 
of the carrier service to reach them, not realizing that the company has faile 
them, not the cooperative. 

Gentlemen, we urge you to provide $200 million for rural telephone loan funds 
based on the $105 million in present applications and on approximately $106 
million in loan requests which we believe will be ready for processing during 
the fiscal period 


Mr. Exuis. Our next witness will be Tom Hurd. 
RIO GRANDP ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., BRACKETTVILLE, TEX 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. HURD, MANAGER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hurp. If it is acceptable to the committee I would like to read 
this statement. It is brief and then if I may have a minute after that, 
I would like to give a little more detail to some of the statements. 
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Senator Youns. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hurp. My name is Thomas J. Hurd. I live in Brackettville, 
Kinney County, Tex., and am general manager of the Rio Grande 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., with principal offices in Brackettville, Tex. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Our committee agreed that I should make a statement concerning 
administrative funds for the Rural Electrification Administration. I 
am very well qualified to make such a statement in view of my expe- 
rience on both sides of the fence. I have served as manager of the 
Rio Grande Electric Cooperative for the past 5/2 years. Prior to that 
time I was employed by the Rural Electrification Administration for 
about 3 years as a field engineer in south and southwest Texas. 

At the last NRECA Convention in San Francisco our members re- 
quested $10 million in REA administrative funds. The Truman 
budget recommended $9 million. But the House Appropriations ae 
mittee increased the amount of electric loan funds recommended i 
the Truman budget by $55 million and decreased the administr: dine 
funds by $1,225,000. This certainly is inadequate to administer the 
larger loan program. This request is based on the simple fact that 
more administrative funds will be required if we ever expect to reduce 
the ever-growing backlog of loan applications. It may be well to look 
at the records for an explanation of the term “ever growing.” The 
figures below represent electric and telephone loan applications, all 
classifications, submitted to REA and on hand as of the dates listed 
below : 

Date {mount 
June 30, 1952 ee $214, 115, 759 
Je Tees cna 284, 056, 456 
Binet MN gic cicirideshntasracs ; 327, 391, 812 

I believe we te all agree this is not a h ealthy situation. This not 
only means that the farms and rural establishments to be served by the 
applic ations will have to wait longer for service as time goes on, but the 
cost of handling will increase due to some reworking resulting from 
changes in the field. 

We hear from a lot of sources that since 85 or 90 percent of the rural 
areas are served, our job is about finished. I think we all know this is 
false. We are in the rural electrification business more so than ever. 
We are ever increasing the number of consumers we are serving and 
our loads are constantly growing. This, of course, calls for a contin- 
uous loan program and sufficient REA personnel to administer it. 


EFFECT OF PROPROSED APPROPRIATION REDUCTION 


Our committee believes that the entire REA program will suffer 
in proportion to the dollar and cents cut. The proposed cut in REA 
administrative funds will directly affect many services which are nec 
essary for survival to some new cooperatives and a few borderline old 
cooperatives; it would slow down the rural electrification program; it 
would seriously cripple the rural telephone program. 

I am in favor of a reduction in our national spending, but I don’t 
believe we should start this year on the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. There are still approximately one-half million rural farm 
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families and rural establishments that are not receiving electric serv 
ice and I think they should be served at the earliest possible dat 
Furthermore, the rural electrics are having a difficult time heavyin: 
up their existing lines fast enough to meet the farmers’ rapidly grow 
ing needs. 


PLACING RESPONSIBILITIES ON CROPS 


I agree LOO percent with placing responsibilities on the cooperatives 
as they are capable to stand the load; however, careful considerati: 
should be given to the individual cooperative before such responsibil 
ties are transferred. Of course, this requires trained REA adminis 
trative personnel in the office and in the field. Furthermore, the 
rural telephone program is just starting and will need even mor 
assistance from REA than it is getting. 

Our committee feels that it would be in the interest of economy t 
permit the rural electrification and rural telephone programs to mov 
ahead as fast as in the past, and to keep pace with the farmers’ need 
and demands. 

That completes the prepared statement. 

I would like to point out here the figures that appear on the first 
page which show the backlog accumulated as of the various dates 
was obtained through matters of record. The first 6 months shows 
a $70 million increase in the backlog. The next 4 months shows ap 
proximately $483 million. This is a total of $113 million that has 
accumulated over a period of approximately 11 months. What this 
means is that every day for the past 11 months we have accumulated 


a backlog of $: 65.000, Now, that can be attributed directly to admin 
istrative deficiencies. Personally, I know that it is the case. I mean, 
in other words, you don't get the service on the loan applications that 


vou used to. Based on the loan recommendations in the Truman 
budget and the recommended administrative funds to administer th 

proposed amount, 1f we increased administrative funds proportion 
ately to those required to administer the amounts recommended by the 
House committee, it would mean they should have recommended 


$11,400,000 Instead they recommended $7.775.000. 
FIELD SERVICES 


[ would like to bring out a few points as far as services in the fieid 
are concerned, which are naturally a part of the administrative ex 
pense of the REA program. Mr. Jones is fortunate enough to be the 
manager of the largest co op in the United States, and possibly in the 
world: that is, with connected consumers I read that somewhere, 

k it isthe truth. IT happen to be unfortunate to be in what 
I would call the thinnest cooperative in the United States. We a 
tually have below half a meter per mile. Our investment per member 
is right at $3.400 per member. That is what each member is obligated 
to repay to pay the loan out. I am tickled to say that it is being done. 
We are 1, years old. Ow power will be turned on 5 years June 3 
I don’t know how we could survive if the services we received in the 
field which are financed by the funds we are asking now, the increase 
in the funds we are asking now, were to be terminated tomorrow; | 
don’t know what we would do. That is the truth. 
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POWER-USE INFORMATION 


We have received, and it looks like now we won't recelve, power-use 

information. We realize the value of this program, and we hired a 
man who was the second man to go to work on our cooperative. He 
personally turned on our first 600 members. That man is our powe ji 
use and education specialist. His instructions are to work with RE. 
t rough their office and through the fieldmen. He has done that, a 
| am proud to say we have been operating what you might call in the 
black for about 20 months, thanks to the he Ip of the field personn el 
and member education. 

Engineering is the same way. I am an electrical and civil engineer 
and member of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, but I 
don’t think it is fair to make the board of directors, the members of the 
cooperative, or myself take the responsibility of certifying that the 
plant that we put in ourselves or the workload construction, as we 
call it. is true and correct. I think that should be done by someone 
other than the cooperative, since we are using the people’s money. We 
employ our own engineer, but you do have to have a check on those. 
That is through the administrative funds we are requesting now. 
That pays for the field engineer. 


OBTAINING SERVICES OF FIELD ENGINEER 


I might mention there has been some con der: ation or some ta] 

you sit down 1n your office and here ¢ omes Y O1 >R EK A fieldmen. 

just come in for no purpose at all. That isn’t the pra tice. 

not the procedure. We have difficulty now and have had 1 

in obtaining services which we desperately needed. I am not crying. 
I mean I am not trying to make an impression, but these are the facts; 
and I think, as I stated bi oe I am q alified to make the 
have been on both sides of the fence. We have to write al 


15 days according to sc] edule to make an appointment 
field engineer for : spec ific purpose such as following 
construction program. The 45 days comes about in th 


set up their itinerary on the 15th of each month, and you have to 


write in so you can get In on the 15th of this coming month, which 
would be some time in the month following a 15th. That is the full 
month. That isall right. Their services are pretty much in demand 
I would like to make one brief statement. The responsi! litv that 
we have discussed in previous oer should he placed upon 
the cooperative, and the personnel relieved of those responsib lities 
and ultimately a reduction of the funds requ red: but I do believe, as 
a protection to the loan and to the people's mor y. that le coopera 
nild be sereened ve ry well before such action is take 
coneludes my statement u less t 
question. 
Senator Young. Thank you very much. 
May I make an inquiry as to how many mor 
There is a quorum call in the Senate now, and tl 
unanimous-consent agreement to start voting 
on amendments to the emergency price-contro! leg : 
amendment pending that would make it mandatory that the 


agricultural commodities could not be set at less than parity if that 
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bill or the provisions of that act go into effect, and I think I am going 
to have to be on the floor for that reason. 

How many witnesses do you have left? 

Mr. Orson. We have five left, Mr. Chairman. I would like you 
to hear the investment story, the report given by Thomas Hunter 
of South Carolina. I would like to have Clyde Ellis back up se 
summary of some of the points that have recently developed and 
bring them to your attention. I would like to see that all those docu- 
ments and testimony we have will be placed in the record. 

Senator Younc. They will all be placed in the record. If you 
prefer, we will try to meet again at 3:30. If we can’t make it then, 
we can hold the meeting this eve ning starting at 7 o’clock. 

The committee will stand in recess then until 3 o’clock. 

Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
ats p m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Youna. The committee will come to order. Who is the 
next witness ? 

Mr. Orson. The next witness we have is here, Mr. Roy Forman. He 
will speak on the technical phase of our presentation. 


WASCO FLECTRIC COOPERATIVE, THE DALLES, OREG. 


STATEMENT OF ROY FORMAN, PRESIDENT, ANTELOPE, OREG. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Roy Forman. I ama farmer engaged in wheat and livestock 
production at Antelope, Oreg. la president of the Wasco Electric 
Cooperative, The Dalles, Oreg. My wife and I were both born and 
raised in our community. Our parents were homesteaders; the first 
settlers in our area. They saw our land change from the open range 
to fenced fields, dirt roads to gravel roads, and kerosene lamps to 
electric lights. Just out of high school in 1935, I took over active 
operation of the ranch upon the sudden death of my father. I was 
married in 1938 and have a family of six children. I have taken an 
active part in many activities in my county and State and have served 
in official capacity in several of them—e. g., I am past president of 
the Oregon Wheat Growers’ League and past Wasco County Farm 
Bureau president. 

We are located in a semiarid area, an area of large and scattered 
ranches, which increases the problem of securing adequate electric 
and telephone service. We had no elect ricity and very aie telephone 
service until a very few years ago. Thanks to our REA program we 
now have electricity. Telephone service, in our case, was provided 
by a locally sponsored cooperative. I am present of both our elec- 
tric cooperative and telephone cooperative. 


MEMBERS SERVED 


Our electric cooperative serves approximately 1,400 members 
with 1,350 miles of line in 5 counties. Our telephone cooperative, prob 
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ably one of the smallest in the country, serves 60 members in my im 
mediate community. I am familiar with many of the problems of 
both types of cooperatives, but do not pretend to be an expert on either 
of them. 

I wish to confine to a large extent my remarks on technical services 
rendered by REA to electric and telephone cooperatives and the part 
these se srvices re onde ) in making a loan economically feasible and sound 
in its continued operation. Briefly these technical services consist of 
engineering, power use, management, and auditing. Some of these 
services are of such a highly technical nature that individual co 
operatives cannot perform them alone. An example of this is the 
thorough testing of line material and equipment by the Technical 
Standards Division of REA. The individual cooperative could not 
possibly test all its line material before using it. Another example of 
a highly technical service that individual cooperatives cannot perform 
themselves and are de pendent on REA for is the research which goes 
into the power use publications they issue, such as electric hay drying, 
selecting the proper size farm motor, electric brooding, adequate 
farm lighting, etc. This power use service was of direct value on my 
own and many of my neighbors’ farms, enabling us to make the best 
use of the electric service rendered us. There is no other agency that 
can provide this technical service for us and also related it to the 
needs of the management of our cooperative. Without an increase in 
administrative funds it is my understanding that REA will have to 
eliminate this service. 


Having been on the board of directors for the past 6 years, [ am 
personally acquainted with the benefits our cooperative received from 
the technical staff of REA. Our management consulted them on 
many occasions to get the best advice available on such problems as 
two-way radio communication, rate revisions, and management 
problems. 


PUBLICATIONS OF REA 


Another worthwhile field * rg was the Rural Electrification 
News, a publication put out by REA containing the latest informa 
tion on research, power use, job training and safety, and many other 
timely subjects. This is the only contact I, asa director of my electric 
cooperative, have with REA. Many of the ideas contained in this 
publication are of considerable value in my duties and responsibili- 
tles asa co-op director. Again I understand this publication s to be 
abolished unless REA administrative funds are increased over the 


amount recommended by the House Appropriations Committee. 
TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


I personally feel that an increase in the REA administrative budget 
is necessary so it may continue its past program of technical services 
essential to a continually growing electric program and enlarge them 
to take care of the telephone program which presents many difficult 
problems. 

I would like to make one other comment on the telephone program 
and the technical services relating to it with which I am very fa 
miliar, in that I was a pole climber and designer and what not for a 
smal] telephone system. We have had a continuous transmission prob 
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lem that I have not been able to lick myself. The Bell Telephone Co 
has promised us help. We are still waiting 8 months later for that 
If we had been qualified to have had a loan under REA, that service 
would have been available to us, since we are not able to go out and 
hire someone. That was one point where technical service would have 
helped us on a telephone situation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Youne. Thank you for your statement. The next witness / 

Mr. Orson. The next witness is Mr. Wagers. 

Senator Youne. Do you wish to read your statement? You may, 
if you wish. 


COLORADO STATE ASSOCLATION OF RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


STATEMENT OF N. C. WAGERS, VICE PRESIDENT, BRUSH, COLO. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Wagers. I think, Mr. Chairman, that I would rather hit the 
highlights of it and not read it as a whole. It is a question that I 
think has entirely your sympathy because it was mentioned this 
morning in the general discussion of our research program. 

Senator Young. Your full statement will be made a part of the 


record. 
(The statement referred to follows a 


STATEMENT OF N. C. WaGcers, BrusH, CoLo 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Iam N. C. Wagers. [I live i: 
Brush, Colo. I am a farmer, a director of our local Rural Electric Association 
at Fort Morgan, Colo., vice president of the Colorado State Association of Rural 
Electric Cooperatives, and Colorado’s director on the NRECA board of directors 

My family and I farm about 4,000 acres of nonirrigated land and 200 acres of 
irrigated land. Our principal crops are wheat, corn, alfalfa, barley, and irrigated 
pasture for livestock 

In the brief time allotted to me before you honorable gentlemen of the Senate 
I would like to cover a point of vital interest as it affects us rural people in our 
electric program. 

Electricity has played a great part in our farming operations. All of our 
irrigation water is pumped with electric motors. We have three water-pressure 
pumps which furnish water for the farm homes as well as our livestock. Deep 
freezers and refrigerators keep the food in excellent condition. Electricity helps 
much to keep our farm labor satisfied with their living conditions. 

Farm workers are leaving our farms more and more every year, whereas our 
country’s population is increasing. 

Our committee is especially interested in the appropriation for the Farm 
KHlectrification Division, a part of the Agricultural Research Administration 

It is not a big request, but we feel a very important one 

In order that adequate food and fiber may be produced on our farms for this 
increasing population, production machinery must be designed and used on our 
farms to offset the loss of farm labor. Farms are competing for labor with 
industries that have thousands of dollars invested in production equipment which 
make it safe, comfortable, and easy to produce a sufficient volume of products 
to give the worker a high return. 

But, gentlemen, production equipment comparable to this for use on the farm 
has not yet been developed. 

rhere are some $2 billion invested in rural electrification facilities, but only 
meager financial resources have been made available to the Farm Electrification 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture for seeking out methods 
and means of using electricity to advantage on the farm. 

The Farm Electrification Division is currently carrying on several projects 
aimed not only at developing labor-saving machinery for farm production, but 
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ilso searching out new techniques of pest control. The necessity of this is shown 
by the loss of $77 million estimated damage of the corn borer or a $28 million 
estimated damage of the pink bollworm which spread to 51 counties in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arizona, and Oklahoma last year 

Hay and grain drying is a technique which needs further study and develop 
ment. Chicken and pig brooders, grade A dairy barns, deep freezers, feed grind 
ng, irrigation methods, and many other techniques need further development in 
rder to provide better and a larger volume of food for our ever-increasing 
population. 

We should keep in mind that only about 15 percent of our people produce the 
food and fiber for all of us. This electrification research is an investment of a 
comparatively small sum of money which, it is proven, will pay never-ending 
dividends in more food, more fiber, more satisfied farm workers, and more efficient 
ise of the farm labor we still have. 

Therefore, we would like to suggest a small increase of 20 percent over the 
$228,250 appropriated for the Farm Electrification Division last year. I also 
eall to your attention a resolution unanimously adopted at the llth annual 
meeting of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association held at Sar 
Franciseo, January 26-29, 195¢ 

“Whereas the Farm Electrification Division of the Agricultural Research 
Administration has been instrumental in improving farm electrical equipment 
ind methods of using electricity on the farms; and 

“Whereas unexpected expenses of research in electrical means of insect control 
has curtailed the funds available to that Division for research on other electrical 
uses ; and 

“Whereas the increasing problems of farm production and farm labor scarcity 
have increased the importance of this research: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That sufficient funds should be made available to this agency to 
continue its research activity now in progress, and that additional funds should 
be made available for research in new fields as well as to provide for contin 
gencies and unforeseen emergencies.” 

For the people that I represent, I would like to thank this committee for its 
most courteous consideration of our thoughts on this matter, not only today 
also during past years. 


RESEARCH! IN ELECTRICAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Wacers. We feel that out of the $75 million agricultural appro 
priations more , should be : applied to the research in our electrical pro 
vram. I was very muc ‘ho n hopes t that Senator Thye would be here 
this afternoon. 

Senator Youn«G. Senator Thye is over in the Armed ed ces Ap 
propriations Subcommittee hearing this afternoon. Mr. Wilson, See 
retary of Defense, is there together with his staff explaining a needs 
for the fiseal year 1954, which is a very important hearing. 

Mr. Wacers. I know Senator Thye, having met him before on one 
of his visits in Colorado, so I was interested this morning in his re 
marks about hay drying. We think there are a lot of uses for elec 
tric ity on the farm th: at have not vet been covered at all. 


INVESTMENT IN RURAL ELECTRIFICATION FACILITIES 


There are some $2 billion invested in the rural electrification facili 
ties, and only meager financial resources have been made available to 
the Farm Electrification Division. We think that there should be 
more time and more money spent in seeking out methods and means of 
using electricity to advantage on the farm. Hay and grain drying is 
a technique which needs further study and deve lopment. Senator 
Thye mentioned that he could not afford a hay-drying machine. I 
know I was told just today by a farmer that he took his fan off one of 
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his machines and an electric motor and installed a hay-drying ma 
chine without any particular cost at all. 

I am considering the purchase of a grain-drying machine for m 
wheat. I know that when I reduce the moisture below 14 percent, I i: 
crease the food value of that grain, and I will put better grain on th. 
market than I otherwise could. There would not be any musty grai 
from excessive moisture. There is a lot of study to be done on that 
We think the expense would be justified. 

Chicken and pig brooders were mentioned this morning. I cai 
tell you an instance not on pig brooders but on little sheeppens. M) 
son is very interested in sheep and has quite a herd of thoroughbred 
sheep. He has little 4 by } pens. Those lambs will come in ze) 
weather and below, and those little 4 by 4 pens are covered with a tat 
paulin with a heat lamp under there, and it saves tremendously on th 
death loss in our lambing season. Those are just a few things. 

On grade A dairy barns a lot of farmers do not know the importance 
of putting better milk on the market. It is being forced by law in a 
lot of States. You have deep freezers on the farms for conservatior 
of foods for our people on the farms. That is a great advantage and 

lot of our people do not know that. A lot of the more progressive 
farmers do know it. But there are a lot of farmers who need some edu 
cation along that line. Our own local cooperatives are giving a lot 
of technical service; that-is, as much as ability will permit. 

There are a lot of things to be done, research in things that we do 
not have now. I hope to see in my lifetime yet that many of our 
fields will be plowed with electricity. We do not have that yet, but 
I actually be lie ‘ve that we will see f: urmwork, farm plowing done with 
electricity for power. I think we will see a lot of our farm homes 
heated by electricity. There is research cles done on that by some 
of the private manufacturers, and I believe that it will prove feasible. 
In other words, I think that we are just in the beginning of the use 
of electricity. And additional funds for this study and research will 
more rapidly bring out the advantage of the use of electricity. 

We are allotted $228,350 this year. We think that should be a 
little higher, at least 20 percent, say around $275,000, just to add a little 
more personnel and speed the time when we will bring a lot of these 
things into use more rapidly. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Our people at our annual convention in San Francisco adopted this 
resolution, and I am not going to read you the whereases in there, but 
I want to read you the last paragraph: 


Now, therefore, be it resolved that sufficient funds should be made available 
to this agency to continue its research activity now in progress, and that add 
tional funds should be made available for research in new fields as well 
provide for contingencies and unforeseen emergencies. 


as to 


That concludes the remarks that I have to make on this subject, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Thank you = your sti - ment. 

Mr. Orson. Our next man is Mr. T. W. Hunter, from Newberry, 


m5. 
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STATEMENT OF T. W. HUNTER, NEWBERRY, S. C. 
GENERAL STATEMEN' 


Hunter. I am a farmer; I was born and raised on the farm. 

Is ral about 15 years of my life there and I still like it better there 
than anywhere | ‘have lived since. I am also a lumber manufacturer 
of southern pine. I am an attorney, and I appear before this commit 
as a member of the National Rural Electrification Legislative 
Committee. We feel that Congress has been very good to the rural 
le of America in providing them with funds for the construction 

of REA cooperative lines. We also believe that the members of these 
arious cooperatives and their boards, through the advice of the REA 

n Washington, have been very economical, and very thoughtful and 
very conservative in the manner in which they have spent the funds 

t have been provided for their use. 

¥ that connection, I wish it were possible for us to give you the 
figures on every cooperative throughout the United States, but of 
ourse that is impossible. 

Since I am attorney for the Newberry Electric Cooperative, and 
have been since it was organized, and since we believe that that is 
| fair example of what has taken place in every cooperative throughout 
the country, we would like to give you a few facts and figures per 
taining to the operation of this cooperative. 


y 
| 


ORGANIZATION 


In June of 1940 when it was organized we had nine members. Those 
nine members had no money available for the cooperative. The co 
operative owned no property. ‘Therefore, the only way they could 
begin operation was froma loan. And from that time up to the present 
time the cooperative has grown from 9 members to 3,640 members 
We have 682 miles of line, and subject to the mortgage which the Gov- 
ernment holds over this we have assets that amount to $1,223,000. 
These assets include $750,000 in cash, $205,000 in United States de 
fense bonds, a $20,000 building and loan deposit, a $100,000 office 
building, a $55,000 modern up-to-date substation. The total amount 
that REA has advanced to our cooperative during these years 
amounted $1,028,000. That indebtedness has been reduced to $874,000. 
lherefore the cooperative has an equity in its operation now or a net 
worth of approximately $348,000, 


GOVERNMENT MORTGAGE 


The United States Government has a mortgage covering the en 
tire assets of this cooperative. We believe that is a good, sound, bank 
able loan, and we thoroughly believe that the United States Govern 
ment will eventually collect the entire amount that this cooperative 

borrowed. 

Now, as I understand the matter of balancing the budget, if you ap 
propriate some money this year and you take a note from the co 
operative, that note does not balance the outgo, it must appear in the 
year in which the money comes back. I believe that is the manner 
of bookkeeping which the Government operates under. But if we 
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will stop and consider the million dollars that was originally |o 
the cooperative, that money was spent in construction of line 
buying of transformers, the building of office buildings, the 
struction of substations, and during that construction there was 
profit made, and the Federal Government collected income tax o 
of the profits that were made when this cooper ative spent the 
million dollars. 


TOTAL HOMES WIRED 


Now, we have 3,640 homes that have been wired for the use of ek 
tricity. There were profits made by the parties who made the ma 
terial, parties who did the labor in wiring these homes, and the | 
eral Government has already collected money on the profits mad 
this operation. In addition to that, at the present time there are 2 
electric refrigerators on our lines, there are more than 4,000 r: — 
our lines, more than 2,000 water pumps, more than 1,500 electric sto 
more than 1,400 washing machines, more than 1,100 home ect 
more than 750 electric water heaters, and more than 200 tele 
sets. In addition to that we have 75 grade A dairies complet: 
electrified. 

The Newberry Electric Cooperative, by having furnished its men 
bers with electricity have been responsible for its members hay 
purchased these appliances producing more than $214 billion wort 
of business. Now, we have no way of knowing the exact amount of 
Federal excise tax that was paid on these partic ular appliances, 

I know the rate varies for the different items. The parties who 1 
these appliances made a profit, and they have paid income tax on thi 
profit. The railroads which moved the appliances around paid 
taux on the transportation. The distributor who distributed thes: 
appliances made a profit and he paid income tax on his profit. Thi 
dealer who placed these appliances in the home made a profit on | 
retail sales and he paid an income tax on that. 


TAXES PAID 


Now, we believe if it was possible for us to calculate all of the incor 
tax that the Government has collected by reason of originally loaning 
our cooperative this $1 million they would already have collected mor 
than they loaned in the first place, in addition to their note mortgag 
which they will eventually get. 

In addition to all that, the cooperative as of today is purchasing 
approximately $175,000 worth of transformers, meters, wire, and other 
material each year. Now, if we multiply this by the number of years 
the cooperative has been in existence, we will create another : 
million. There was tax paid on all of the profit that was made ther 
In addition to that our employees are paid approximately $41,000 per 
year. Each employee is paying his proportionate share of the income 
tax through the withholding program. The Government is getting 
money there again. At the present time, in the year 1952, tl 
cooperative purchased more than $78,000 worth of wholesale power 
Now, the power company which furnished us that power made a profit 
the laborers involved in the producing of the power paid income tax 
so again we say we believe that the Government is still collecting 
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onsiderably more money and has collected more and will continue 
» collect more than they have loaned this cooperative in the first place 


GROWTH IN USE OF POWER 


When this cooperative was first formed it was estimated that the 
iximum amount of kilowatt-hours per month would be 180, and the 
nes were built to take care of that load. In the first few months it 
is operated it was 25 to 30 kilowatt-hours. Today it is between 
} and 235 kilowatt-hours per meter. 


LOCAL CASE CITED 


| would like to give you one example of the growth of our use of 

r in these lines. A few weeks ago out of a clear sky a man 
ocked at my door, and he said, “I want you and your family to 
ive dinner with me on Wednesday night.” I had no idea why he 
ranted me to come. I had been acquainted with him for a number of 
s, but there was no special reason why he should invite me there. 
We accepted his invitation. After a very delightful dinner he asked 

e to recall if I knew the last time I was at his home. I said I did 
ot. He said, “Well, I remember it quite well.” I asked him when it 
vas, and he said it was in 1940, He said, “You came in my house 
e day and knocked on my door and asked me to sign a contract 
greeing to pay $5 a month for an electric bill if current could be 
irnished me. At that time I had just bought this little farm, I had 
wife and three children, and I saw no way under the sun that I could 
iv $5 a month light bill, but I agreed to sign and did sign for $2 a 

mth.” 

“| said, “Well, what is your light bill today?” It was more than $60 
per month. I began looking around his house. I saw an air cond 
oner, I saw about a 20-inch Admiral television set, I saw the largest 
Kelvinator stove, the most expensive model, I saw the largest home 
reezer Kelvinator makes, the largest home refrigerator Kelvinator 
makes, an automatic Maytag washer, a Bendix drier, an electric water 
pump, and numerous other small appliances, about a 60- or T0-gallo 
ot water heater. He is milking 50 cows, and his dairy is completely 
electrified. He said, “This is all paid for, and I can attribute a great 
deal of my prosperity and my happiness over these years to the fact 
that I received electricity.” 

That home has been completely changed. It was an old dilapidated 
lace when I was there in 1940, and when I was there in 1953 it was 
oe modern. His people were happy in their work, clean, 

id they have perfect living conditions. That pic ture alone to me is 
enough to justify ample and sufficient appropriations for the REA 
program, and I respectfully submit for your consideration that Py you 

ant to balance the budget that the easiest and best way to do it is 
to provide more funds for the cooperatives, and they will create more 
uisiness, and when more business has been created and more profits 
ive made more taxes are collected, and everybody will be happy. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ouson. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. William Knapp 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. KNAPP, ATTORNEY, ALPENA, MICH 
GENERAL STATEMEN'I 


Mr. Kwaprp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
name is William F. Knapp, and I reside in the city of Alpena, M 
I have been attorney for the Presque Isle Electric Cooperative, I) 
of Onaway, Mich... since 1937. Our cooperative serves more t] 
8,000 members in northeastern Michigan. The present well-bein, 
and economic development of both our rural and urban community 
is directly attributable to the REA program for the past 15 years 

The money which Congress appropriates for the REA loans j 
paid to the Government with interest. A brief summary of the ) 
ord of these payments from 1948 to 1952 inclusive is as follows 


Principal due’ Interest due 


$21, 474, 159 $9, 729, 555 
22, 329, 124 12, 816, 771 
23, 201, 137 13, 812, 953 
2f, 154, 793 14, 725, 650 


31, 811, 46¢ 17, 562, 567 


The estimate of future payments from 1953 to 1956, inclusive, 
as follows, and these estimates are based on figures given me by o 


association : 


Principal due 


$38, 000, 000 $20, 900, 000 
47, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
54, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 
61, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 


The total amount of principal and interest payments due and paid 
as of June 30. 1952. is as follows: 


Principal 


$183. 168. 927 


131, 092, 188 


The difference of these totals represents the amount of advana 
payments in the sum, of $47,912,558. And I submit to this committe: 
that that is a very fine record of payment not only of the membx 
of the cooperatives throughout the United States who have with very 
little exception paid back their loans, but they have paid back in ad 
vance more than $47 million. I submit that is a very fine record an 
certainly justifies a continuance of the REA program. 


BENEFITS FROM REA PROGRAM 


While the actual record of repayment of REA loans clearly demot 
strates the feasibility of the REA program from a strict financia 
point of view, the actual benefits that have accrued to the country as 
a whole cannot be measured in actual dollars and cents. I firmly an 
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cerely believe that the future well-being of our ever-increasing 
ulation and expanding economic system requires the continuance 
| expansion of the REA program to insure continued prosperity 

d the fulfillment of the destiny of America. 

Senator Young. Who is your next witness / 

Mr. Orson. The windup will be brought in by Mr. Ellis. 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
PREPARED STATEMEN' 


Mr. Exus. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my purpose will be only 
endeavor to summarize the case that has been presented and to add 
ouple of points. 

senator Younc. Your statement will be inserted in the recor 
s point, if you like. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. Extis, EXeCUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL I 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; with your permission, I shall endeavor to gi 

ia brief summary of our committee’s presentation in outline form: 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, through its legislative 

mmittee, urges Congress to approve: 

\. A rural electrification loan fund appropriation in the amount of S294 

which, together with an anticipated $25 million carryover, would provide 
i loan program of $319 million. (The administration request of $95 million plus 
$60 million contingency of, in effect, nonloanable funds, would be inadequate 
The $135 million recommended by the House committee, plus a $30 million loan 
ible contingency, is an improvement over the budget request, but, with the carry 
r, is still far from adequate. ) 
Elimination of the existing formula for the allocation of electric loa! 

ong the states: and 

2. That if any of the funds appropriated be in the nature of a 
ippropriation they be loanable funds 

Bb. A rural telephone loan fund appropriation in the amount of $200 m 
nstead of $50 million requested by the administration and instead of the S° 
lillion plus the $15 million contingency recommended by the House committee 

1. A supplemental telephone loan fund appropriation to carry the progra 
une 30 in the amount of $80 million (Our $200 million telephone loan request 
hould be reduced by the amount of any supplemental appropriation.) 

C. An appropriation of REA administrative funds in an increased amount 
necessary to carry on the rural electric and rural telephone programs—not a 
reduction to $7,775,000 as requested by the administration and approved by the 
House committee, If the $9 million would have been necessary, as stated by 
REA, to administer the Truman budget loan program, obviously more than that 
vould be necessary to administer a larger program than was called for by the 
fruman budget. We don’t know what the figure should be, but we suggest 
hat when you ascertain what the loan program should be, you then ascertain 
from REA and the USDA Solicitor’s Office what would be required in adminis- 
trative funds for a program of that size. 

D. Sufficient funds for the REA section of the Solicitor’s Office, USDA, to 
revent it from becoming a bottleneck in the program 

Eh. About a 20 percent increase in the appropriation for the Farm Electrifica- 
tion Division of the Agricultural Research Administration to permit continued 
growth of the research program in the field of new and improved uses of 
electricity on the farm. The House committee recommended no increase for the 
specific item of $228,250. 
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F. We want you to relieve REA of its promise to the Bureau of the Budg 
to lend only $120 million in fiscal 1954 for rural electrification and only § 
million for rural telephones 

G. And, finally, we want you to either approve REA’s request for liberaliz 
any contingency fund language or to take whatever other steps are necess 
to overcome a possible implication that the House committee, because 
failure to accept REA’s contingency fund request, disapproves of generati 
transmission loans 

The House committee figures for rural electrification and rural teleph 
funds and for REA administrative funds are far from adequate. 

Our committee believes their requests are in the interest of economy a 
the interest of the entire country 

We are grateful for the leadership which this committee has provided 
providing the rural electrification and rural telephone programs 


NEW LOAN FUNDS NEEDED 


Mr. Exits. We need $294 million in new loan funds for rural] 
trification. I think that the record of the NREA legislative 
mittee in presenting its case before this committee and the 
committee in prior years will justify my statement to you that 
figures generally have been conservative. In the last half 
vears the ¢ ‘ongress has, I think, three times appropriated more ] 
than we asked for for rural electrification loans. 
that we are presenting tO VOU tor 
They are based upon our OWnh survey of our systems. We think 
will actually be under, because our systems do not tell us as of Janu 
1 about all of the loans which they will request, particularly 
latter part of the 18-month period that the s survey covers, that is, « 


ne the las 


These are not guess figures 


¢ 


t half of this fiscal vear and the full fiscal year ahea 
HOUSE RECOMMENDATION 


House committee recommended more funds, as vou know, 

he T hnidoo r the Eisenhower budget. re 

tin ruman budget or the Jsennower budget a ted, 

>not enough, they are not anything like enough. Tl » fie 

> exact, are ot million that the House committee recomme 
House in rural electrification loan funds and a $30 millio 
vanable, which would make a total of $165 

—s as against 8294 million of new funds 


} : 
Sav they need. 


REQUEST FOR TELEPHONE FUNDS 


On telephone funds our committee 1s requesting S200 n 

REA now has more than $100 million in applications and the H 
committee has recommended $50 million and the House committ 
assuming that the $15 million will Puss which is now in confere 
vhich would make a total of $65 million, and that is less than 
of what our committee feels the program needs. 

Our committee told the House committee—and it was repeat 

ords that it had heard from REA officials only a few hours befo1 
that there would be ae point in approving more loan funds, he 

unless the administrative funds were adjusted. because the REA 
had told our oouhindittas that the administrative fund requ 


vas geared to the loan-fund request and the loan-fund requ 


administrative request. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FUND REQUEST 


he House committee raised the loan-fund requests, but did not 
raise the administrative fund request. We are not in a position to 
you exactly how much money REA ought to have to administer 


i certain size in terms of loan funds, but we would sug 
you determine how 


, program of : 


vest that REA could give you an estimate once 
ing to prov ide for the electrification and tele 


ich in loans you are go 

one programs. 
Senator YOuNG. 
dministrator need for the administration if the committee 

n authorization the given amounts? I think all of us want to do 

we can toward economy of administration, and I am very anxious 

keep that amount in line. What is your thinking as to the amount 
ve will need? 

Mr. Exuits. Yes: we agree with you fully on that. 

embers of our committee and all of our people 

onomy. I think they will argue that certain disproportionate cuts 
may result in just the opposite of economy. 

Senator Young. I agree with you. 


Mr. Ellis, how much more 1n funds does the RE \ 
» raised the 


I think all of the 
are anxXious to have 


REQUESTED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Exuis. The REA requested that some change be mad 
as to help REA overcome th 


The old formula was fi 


It is 


mntingeney fund language so 


roublesome formula in the basie law. 
ere all for it, in he Degenning, but it is now outmoded. 

vay; it is causing inefficiency. It has prevented some loans from 
eIng cae: As you know, the formula provides for one-half of the 


ds being allocated among the States in proportion to thelr une 
2 a7 . ] { 
morthne unetrectrined 


{ 
) as th le p yroportion 


fied farms, or in the same rati 
rms relates to the whole. The other 
ut not more than 10 percent of this amount can be 


AY) percent © not nrc 


rmula, | 
inv one State. 


Sometimes REA has been favorable—this has been true i 
ion purp Ses, i 


| know of—to making a loan for generation 


not clo it because the 


hose are larger, and they could 
juested were greater for the States involved than would be 


At ‘ame back to Congress this 


the Budget ‘ll cl asked 


nder the formula. RE 
pproval of the Bureau of 
ula language be changed regarding the 
hich they were recommending. The House cut the contin 
$30 million but did not change the language as requested. 
Now, here is the danger: This is only grapevine, but yor 
ie whether it is true or not. We understand that tl 
feeling in REA that the House committee’s failure to a 
iangvuage which REA recommended may be taken as an imp! cal 


REA is not to make loans under certain « 
on and transmission. If that is true, that — | be oa 
ind that would be in effect changing the basic law of the land 


that 


so0 mi 


‘cept 


ircumstances for gene 


sel 
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USE OF CONTINGENCY FUND FOR LOAN PURPOSES 


Senator Young. Mr. Ellis, may I ask this question: Does us 
the contingency fund require approval of withdrawals by the Adm 
istrator of REA or the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Exits. I think that the way it will work is that it would requir 
n reque st of the Secretary of Agriculture to the Director of the Budg 
and his approval before drawing any of the contingency funds { 
loanable purposes. 

You see, the $30 million as provided by the House would be loanab 
That is fine. We would like a larger contingency unless ample fu 
are provided up to $294 million. We would like a larger continge: 
than the House provided and also like a liberalization of the languag 
as requested by the new REA Administrator or Administration. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Younc. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Aiken. If they could loan up to 10 percent of one-half of 
the contingency fund and the House cut that $30 million, that would 
be $1,500,000 in any one State. They could receive an additior 
amount from the other half of this fund allocated on the basis of the 
State formula. They could add, also, another sum from the regul 
appropriation. 

Enis. Yes, that is right. 

Senator ArkeN. They might take for example $3 million from t 
contingency fund and $3 million from the regular funds. 

Mr. Extrs. That is right. 

Senator AIKEN. But actually the House means that instead of | 
ing $6 million for the generating plant in 1 State they could only | 
$3 million from the contingency fund. 

Mr. Exits. If I understand you, that is correct. 


CONTINGENCY FUND ACCUMULATION 


Senator Arken. How is the contingency fund accumulated? 
that in repayments’ It has gone from $50 million this year in 
to $60 million in 1953, as I understand it. Is that accumulated thro 
repayments of indebtedness or interest ? 1 was wondering how 
was set up so that you had an increase each year. As I understand 
none of it 1s ever spent, or has ever been spent. 

Mr. Exuis. May I go off the record, Mr. Chairman / 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Youne. I think we had better go back on the record 
we can. I would like to say first that my understanding is that 
contingency fund is an arbitrary amount set by Congress itself. 

Mr. Exuauts. That is right. 

Senator ArkEN. Recommended by the Appropriations Committ 
in the last vears. 

Senator Youna. That is right. 

Senator Arken. And actually it is not spent, it is actually a mythical 
amount which might become real if it were drawn upon. 

Senator Ertenper. It cannot be mythical if you can draw on 
it is something real. 
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Mr. Exxis. Maybe I can be helpful in this way: When it was first 
provided it was loanable and in the ease of Sal veneration loans 
which required rather large amounts in one single year they did draw 
some of it and did actually loan some of the contingency fund, but it 
required the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture to do it. Then 
they came along later and provided contingency funds that could be 
ised oh for the purpose of overcoming the formula but were not 
loanable. The one which we are operating under at this hour is not 
loanable. Not a dime of it can be loaned. But it could be used to over- 
‘ome the formula. 


LOAN CASE CITED 


Here is how that would work: Say in your State of Louisiana, Sena 
tor Ellender, the co-ops had alre: ady exhausted the amount which 
Louisiana can claim under the formula this year, but they wanted to 
borrow a little more. REA could call upon that contingency for $2 
million more to lend to co ops Mm Louisiana, but this then would have 
to be subtracted from the total other funds available for lending 
purposes. In other words, out of the regular appropriation, the actual 
appropriation, they would have to reserve $2 milhon which they did 
not loan. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean for the following year / 

Mr. Exxis. No, in the same year. If they called down $2 million 
of the contingenc Vy then the *\ have got to hold back $2 million of the 
regular ap propriation for the same year. 

Senator A1rken. That would mean $2 million less would be loaned 
to the other 47 States, is that right ? 

Mr. Exuts. That is right; that is what it would mean. 

Senator AIKEN. I begin to get it clear. I was just wondering 
I never heard anything said about it. 

Mr. Ennis. It is very involved. It changes from year to yea 
that makes it more involved and more difficult to understand. 

Senator ELtenpver. How is it augumented from year to yea 

Mr. Exxis. It is not; it is a new one every year. 

Senator Arken. It just is not there until called upon. 

Mr. Exuis. That contingency expires. It does not carry over. You 
iave got to put in a new one each year if you have one 

Senator Yo JUNG. Did the R EA administ1 itior spend | tl at RTA on 
tingeney fund ? 

Mr. Etris. The RTA contingency has not been like the REA 
tingency fund. It is loanable, it is more like the first REA contingency. 


} 


LOAN LIMITATIONS FOR RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PURPOSES 


Here is another thing we want to call your attention to. We 
learned this year to our amazement and to our disappointment, some 
time along about January, that the REA Administrator had agreed 
with the Bureau of the Budget or with the Budget Director last fall 
not to lend more than $165 million in this fiscal year, irrespective 
of the amount appropriated by the Congress. Lest I not be misunder- 
stood I want to say we understand it was almost a directive on the 
part of the Bureau of the Budget, but was agreed to by the REA 
Administrator—and I imagine he was somewhat helpless in the sit- 
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uation—that REA would not lend for rural electrification purposes 
more than $165 million this year, no matter how much money was 
available. We did not know that until January. We did not know 
it until REA began to tell our systems in certain areas that it did 
not have enough money to lend them. 

Senator ELLenper. Although it was appropriated. 

Mr. Exvuis. Yes, sir; although it was appreciated, counting thi 
‘ontingency fund, counting the contingency, Senator Ellender. Wy 
did not know that the contingency was not loanable until about that 
time. Here is where we stand at this moment. That has happened 
again. We understand that REA is on record with the Bureau of 
the Budget now not to spend, or not to lend for rural electrificatioy 
purposes in excess of $120 million in the next fiscal year. That 
cludes the $95 million which was requested by the budget plus a 
anticipated $25 million carryover. 

My reason in saying that to you is that if the House action stand 
t 1s possible that REA will still consider itself bound by ifs col 
mitment to the budget not to lend in excess of $120 million dur 
the next fi cal year, ho matter how much Congress appropriate 5. 

Our appeal to you is to do something here in language in yo 
ommittee report or on the floor to relieve REA of that commitme: 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator ArkEN. Well, is the President authorized to w ithhold loa 
to the REA with discretion the same as he is authorized to hold 
appropriations for public works? Is that under that law? WI 
wuthority is that? 

Mr. Exvuts. I do not know, Senator Aiken. 


\UTHORITY FOR WITHHOLDING LOANS 


Senator AikEN. What authority is there for withholding app 


priations or loans for REA construc tion? Iam wondering if if 


part of the so-called wartime or police-action program. 

Mr. Exits. We have made several inquiries on it. 

Senator ArkEeN. Were they warranted in holding up construct 
Poss bly hold ng it for a backlog in time of peace, which doe 
nN to be noht here ¢ 
Mr. Euias. We do not know. We have made several inquiries 


t, and have never gotten any answer yet except for the fact tl 
Was requested by the Budget Director and agreed to by REA 
therefore that is it. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Were any reasons given ? 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir: we have no reasons, except they wanted to b 
ince the budget, and of course that 1 a commel lable obie five, B 
ve do not think their action is consistent with what the Congress h 
done. When Congress appropriates money we do not even think 
is proper for them to agree in advance that they will not spend but 
70 much no matter what Congress does. 

Senator Youne. The President has such authority. As I recall 
President Truman back in 1948 or 1949 tied up funds for practically 
all water projects new starts. Do you recall that, Senator Ellendet 

Senator Erntenper. Yes. 

Senator ALKEN. He has “a right to W ithhold funds fo. publie WOPrnKS 

1] 


na as done SO, 
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Senator Einenper. That is right. 

Senator ArkeNn. I wondered if they withheld loans for REA con 
uction under the same authorization. Maybe it was written in such 
wav that it could be done. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would it not be in order for this subcommittee 
write a letter to the present Administrator and find out if such an 
reement exists, and, if so, why ¢ 

Senator Youne. I think that is a good suggestion. 
Senator Arken. Under what authority ? 

Senator ELtnenper. Yes, under what authority. 

ething that is contrary to the wishes of Congress. __, 

Senator Arken. The last Congress has given them authority to do 


Senator EL.Lenper. That is right. 
Mr. Exurs. That completes our presentation, Mr. Chairman, 
ve, unless there are questions, We want to say that we 
ateful for your being so patient with us. I believe in 
this the most time the committee has olvel us 
rted at 10:30 and went until 12:30 and started at 
il 4: 30. 
Senator Extenper. I am sorry I was not able to be 
me, I was before another committee. I had oceasion 
Ellis before the Civil Functions Subcommittee. 
Senator Youn«G. Senator Ellender, I would 
know of a member of the Appropri 
; Foe 4 


these committee hearings more faithtully f 


ition 
ly 


. 1 ] 
vou in one place or the other. 


\PPROPRIATION REQUES 

senator ATK N. I would like to ask the wit? ess one question You 
quest a loan of $294 million plus $25 million which makes $319 

llion in all. How much did you request last year! 

Mr. Exuis. The same amount as the budget, $50 million. You 

e had substantial carryover of $117 million plus the contingency of 
0 million We thought the contingency was going to be loanable. 
Senator Arken. What was the total you asked for last year? 

Mir. Ennis. 8100 million. That was approved and there was 
rryover of S117 million. 

Senator Arken. This year you want $319 million. What fig 
sked for last year corresponds to the $319 million requested this y« 
Mr. Ei LIS. The heure corresponding there would he the $100 ] 

we asked for which was approved although we thought the con 

ngency would be larger, but we found out later it was not, plus 
ticipated approximately $117 million carryover last year w! 

as a carryover which would have made a loan program iva 
italing about $217 million. 
Senator AiKeN. Then the contin 
if that? 

Mr. Euuis. No, sir. 


Senator Aiken. That is included in the $217 million ? 


rency fw d of S50 m llion 


i< 
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1954 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. ELLIs. So your question I know would be why we are request 
ing a larger amount this year. 

Senator Arken. Yes; that is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Ex.zis. I will be happy to tell you that. 


BACKLOG OF APPLICATIONS 


In the first place we have accumulated a much larger backlog. Ws 
have one of the largest backlogs at REA that we ever had. It is now 
in excess of $220 million. It is going up several million dollars 
month. 

Senator Arken. This backlog does not include any applicat 
that have been disapproved or canceled up to this time ¢ 

Mr. Exuis. No, Senator. 

Senator ArKEN. It is a completely new backlog? 

Mr. i LIs. No. Some of them have been there some time. How 
ever, some of those will be increased before they are made and many 
new ones of course will come in. They are coming in right alone. 


Number one is the backlog. Then about a year ago somet! 
| 


happened which we knew would happen ultimately but which we did 
not expect quite so soon. That is, take on any one of these systems 
here—I am sure it is true on Mr. Peterson’s. I am sure it would 
be in Louisiana or Vermont. If the projects were started in AB 
sections—you will recall they were approved for A section, B section, 
some of them have gone through the alphabet, getting loans for 


assistance. 

Those were designed in the beginning to serve about 65 to 100 k 
watt-hours per farm average. A little later they designed it a litt 
larger. The average throughout the country now is in excess of 2! 
kilowatt-hours per farm average. 


INSTALLATION OF LARGER FEEDER LINES 


We are having to go back and rebuild those oO! ional sections. 
ure not wasting anything. What we are having to do is to run bigget 
distribution feeders in, in order to get the power to take care of these 
increased demands. 

But that rebuilding job in over half of the cases and this started 
about a vear ago—it started on a noticeable basis about a vear ago 
over half the cases, the new applications to rebuild are costing more 
than the original loans. 

Senator Youna. Do not some of the REA co ops have their ow 
money to use for this purpose ? 

Mr. Exuis. Not much, They do build with veneral funds, but the 
have to reimburse that. If it were not for the fact that we have to 
amortize our loans, something the commercial power companies do not 
do, and at the same time set up depreciation reserves. Actually, some 
of them have done a little, but it is going to be a relatively small 
amount they can do because the funds are so tremendous. 

Now each one of these new loans has to be feasible, has to stand on 
its own feet. It is feasible; it is even better than the original loan as 
a general rule. 
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So we are just beginning that period of rephasing loans for A, B, C 
sections. Next year, there are going to be more. 

Senator ELLENpER. When you say rebuild them, you mean to build 
them so they will carry more electricity 6 

Mr. Exvuts. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER, As I remember the fioures, the amount on loar 
at present is a little over $2 billion ? 

Mr. Evuts. Yes. 


PERCENTAGE OF FARMS ELECTRIFIED 


senator IELLENDER. With that, you have electrified almost 90 per 
cent of the farms of the country ¢ 

Mr. Exuts. Right. 

Senator ELLENpER. How much do you anticipate it will cost you to 
complete the job / 

Mr. Exits. Let me say it this way. It looks like an endless job. 

Senator ELtenper. That is why I asked the question. 

Mr. ELLIS. It looks like ane ndiless job bec: ause we are how beginning 
the rebuilding. We do not think our job of serving rural America is 
any more finished than the power companies are serving the load they 
serve. 

There will be this factor in it which is encouraging to you. As one 
of the gentlemen cited, in 1956, we will be repaying $90 million a 
year. As we go along, our repayment amounts will increase faster. 

Senator Exienpver. After 5 years? 

Mr. Extis. Yes. Our heavy construction is now leveled off so far 
as serving the unserved. 

Senator Ex..enper. With the greater amount of electricity being 
used than anticipated, does that not create more revenues for you? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. In answer to the question of Senator Young, 
are you not able to use some of this extra fund that you get to build 
or expand ¢ 

Mr. Exxis. We could if it were not for the fact that our funds are 
obligated to REA. 

Senator ELLenper. It is not fixed? 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir. 

Senator E_tenper. I mean, it is fixed, but 

Mr. Exuts. It is fixed, but it is still obligated. 

Senator ELtitenper. All your revenue ? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. We have repaid in advance some $40 million. 
Senator Ex LENDER. [ remember that. That is how you did it, by 
virtue of the fact that you had more revenues than you antic pated’ 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 


USE OF CASH ASSETS 


Senator Young. Mr. Hunter testified that his co-op had $75,000 
cash, $263,000 in United States defense bonds, $20,000 in building and 
loan deposits. That is cash assets. Can you use any part of that? 

Mr. Hunrer. No, sir. I testified this morning you must have 25 
percent equity in it before you are required to pay your own engineer- 
ing fees and your own auditors and things like that. Ac ‘tually the 
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Government has a lien on this money and we cannot use it without g 
ting their permission to use it. This money will be needed for us 
pay off our REA loans when we reach our maximum payout period. 

I would like to call your attention to one other factor about 
increased use. 


RATES CHARGED 


Now, we began in 1940 and the rate then was based on the pric 
construction in 1940. That has practically tripled. It costs you 1 
about 3 times as much to built 1 mile as compared with 1940. Wi 
still charging the farmer the same rate that was originally set 
in 1940, 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean on new lines you built / 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. I had in mind old lines. 

Mr. Hunver. If you make more money, you are going to have 
raise the rates the farmer pays. 

Mr. Exuis. Another figure has been raised in that question. RE.\ 
testified at page 1196 of the House hearing, that whereas the cost 0! 
construction per weighted mile in 1940 was S720, in L952 it was SY. 
That again helps account for this need for more funds, because | 
dollar just does not buy as many miles of line. 

Senator ELLenper. As was brought out the other day, 1 think 
was before Interior, or maybe Agriculture, you have but a very fey 
cooperatives that are in bad; that is, that are not up to snuff in pa) 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

Senator Exrnenper. Have you ever given thought to creating so1 


kind of kitty for the whole system, where such contingencies can |x 
taken care of, so that this whole REA is self-sustaining? We can t 
the people that is it self-sustaining’ Do you get the point / 


Mr. Exuuts. Yes. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF INSURANCE FUND 


Senator Evtenper. I think it would make it more palatable throug 
out. In other words, it is something like you have with your banks 
You have such a proposition with the banks. I really believe that 
would help a lot if some fund could be created. It would not tak 
very much. You have, as l remember, about a handful of cooperative 
I believe that if a thing like that could be started and make it lega 
just some kind of insurance fund, it would sit well with the public. 

Mr. Exvis. Senator Ellender, you know the farm psychology, an 
1] am sure they would like to do that. Also we must remember o 
rate of advance payments is considerably more than the amount of 
delinquencies. 

Senator ELitenper. Certainly. 

Mr. Exuis. We have explored some angles of that. One of the first 
things we run into is this: For the most part we are having to pa) 
back or accumulate both amortization and depreciation. That is 
something that is Just usually not done in any kind of enterprise, 
especially at the rate we have to do it. ; 
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REPAYMENT OF LNDEBTEDNESS 


Senator A1rkeN. Have you ever known a utility corporation to pay 
off all of its indebtedness / 

Mr. Exxis. Most corporations do not, either. So it is not peculiat 
to utilities. They just continue to float the capital. 

Senator A1kEN. The reason some of them are in the red is because 
they have not accumulated the required reserve. It is because they 
do not pay their operating expenses and then acquire the amount 
which is supposed to be necessary to keep them in the black and insure 
repayments in the future. 

Are there any of them being operated by the REA today / 

Mr. Exuis. No. 

Senator Aiken. I know one was, in effect, taken over. 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

Senator Aiken. That is recovering, and must be recovering, because 
they got a loan the othe» day, a very good one. It will help them get 
in the. black, I am sure. 

Senator E.tenpver. That is not in the Northeast / 

Senator Arken. It was not in Vermont. I guess it was a few miles 
from there. 

Mr. Exuis. Just across from Vermont, in New Hampshire, Senator 
Ellender 

Senator A1rken. The reason they went in the red was because when 
they first established their lines, about half their members were sum 
mer residents. Then the war came on and the summer residents could 
not get gasoline to go home, so they all had the meters cut off, and kept 
that REA revenue right down to where they could not stay in the 
black. That was the war that did that. I am sure they are recovet 
ing. 

Mr. Ennis. Senator Young, there is one other point 1 forgot in my 
attempt to summarize our case here, that is awfully important, I think. 

Some of these farmers sitting around this room now are getting thei 
power through their own generation and transmission co-ops. Some 
of them have considered generation and transmission co-ops, but do 
not want them, because they do not want to pay more for power than 
they can get it for elsewhere. If it would cost them more to generate 
in their own co-ops than they can get it elsewhere, they do not want 
to do it. 

One of the reasons they are able to purchase wholesale power foi 
the price that we are getting it for is because they have had up to 
now the right and opportunity to generate it. So they have an engi 
neering study made, and they tell the power companies—and REA 
makes them go tell the power companies what they can generate it for. 
Then they get the final offer of the power company. You can see how 
essential this is to them if they are to be able to bargain with thei 
private suppliers. 


REA RESTRICTING BASIS FOR GENERATING AND TRANSMISSION LOAN 


REA has been restricting over a period of years the basis upon 
which they make a GT loan, and this is not in the basic law. The law 
does not spell out the circumstances under which the loans cannot 
be made, as long as they are feasible, but REA has been spelling it out. 
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First, they set up the formula which has now been testified to befor: 
this committee, both committees of both Houses, and by implicatior 
at least, approved by them. First this point, that REA would mak 

loan to a generation and transmission co-op only where the powe: 
could not be provided elsewhere or where savings would be made, o1 
both. 

Now, people did not generally object to that, although in some i) 
stances they thought it was harshly applied. But this past year 
a new policy was enunciated which, in effect, unless ample funds a 
ap ypropriated by the Congress, will have the effect of killing the 
generation and transmission program, that is, the right and op 
portunity of the farmer to borrow money for generation. 

I cannot state the formula exactly, but here is roughly what it is: 

During the past year the REA Administrator, Mr. Wickard, ar 
nounced the formula that unless ample funds were available for 
loans for all applicants, then a priority would be set up. Number 
would be loans to people who are already served, to provide cor 
tinuity of service and adequate service. They got first priority. 

Secondly, people who do not have any service would be in the second 
category. 

Third, would be loans for transmission and generation and several 
other purposes. 

We think that that formula is harsh, results in many inequities, 
results in again changing the intent of the Congress without co 
gressional action, because Congress did not say that. 


UNELECTRIFIED FARMS 


In many areas of this country you have thousands and thousands 
of farm homes still in the dark. Think how disappointed those 
people will be to hear that the people who already have service come 
ahead of them and that they still must wait, in case Congress does 
not appropriate enough funds to cover both groups. Then think how 
disappointed those people are in some sections of the country, who 
must depend on their own generation and transmission to hear that 
both these groups come ahead of them, and they may not be able to 
keep up their power supply. 

Senator EiLenper. How was it done before? How was it loaned 
out before, first come first served ? 

Mr. Exxts. In the first place, Senator Ellender, generally there 
were enough loan funds in all the past years, but in those years where 
they did run short, then REA without the formula was free to pick 
out the most needy cases. 

Now, that formula we think ought to be eliminated. Also we fee! 
there should be ample loan funds so as not to cause additional i 
equities. 

jut itis a difficult thing to face. It is going to be very trouble 
some to Members of Congress, because those people are going to do a 
lot of complaining if we do not have enough loan funds and the 
formula is rigidly applied, as it is being applied right now. 

That is all. 

Senator Youne. Thank vou very much. 

We will next hear from Senator Humphrey. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


ADEQUATE LOAN FUNDS AND ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS FOR REA 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman and members, few Government 
programs have proven of sounder value to the entire Nation than 
that of the Rural Electrification Administration. 

The amazing progress in electrifying rural America over a com- 
paratively short span of years has not only contributed greatly to bet- 
er rural living, it has also helped revolutionize farm production and 
opened vast new markets for American industry. 

I am afraid there is some misunderstanding, however, as a result 
of the pride we take in the fact that electricity is now available to 
ibout 90 percent of our farms, compared to around 9 percent when 
REA was created. 

Just because we have made such great progress doesn’t by any means 
ndicate the job is finished. Much remains to be done. We not only 
must complete the area coverage so electricity is available to all 
farmers, we must make sure our existing electric cooperatives can 
keep up with the increasing demands for power. ‘That means we 
must have adequate financing for “heavying up” existing REA co-op 
lines wherever necessary, to make sure they can accommodate the 
heavier loads required by the increasing use of electricity in our farm 
production. 

The REA program isan excellent ex: imple of the Government help - 


ng farm people to help themselves. Contrary to what some people 
think, the Government doesn’t own or control these rural electric co 
operatives, they belong to the farmers themselves. All the Govern 
ment has done has been to make the nec essary credit available, so the 
people could band together and provide themselves with electric se1 


vice, 


l 


REA itself operates no rural electrie or telephone facilities, and the 
program involves no grants or subsidies. REA serves principally as 
a banker. Its main functions are to lend money, and to give technical 
idvice and counsel where needed in the construction and operation of 
the borrowers’ facilities. 

PAYING OWN WAY 


REA borrowers repay the loans with interest, from their operating 
revenues. The record of REA borrowers justifies full confidence of 
the Congress in this program. They are repaying their loans, and 
nterest, ahead of schedule. 

I’m proud of Minnesota’s record in this regard. All of Minnesota’s 
REA co-ops are paying their own way. As of last year, es vy had paid 
ibout $2214 million in principal and interest on their REA Joans, in 
cluding nearly $3 million paid on principal ahead of se Hetiedes 

The entire program has been a good investment on the Government’s 
part. 

If we cut off the source of credit for the co-ops, however, we are not 
only preventing improvements in service but also endangering the 
nvestment we already have in these electric systems. 

REA now has a backlog of some $140 million in unfilled loan applica- 
tions. There has been good evidence that our Nation’s electric coopera 


a 


32382—53—+—75 
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tives will seek additional loans of some $200 million during the next 
8 months, bringing a total estimated credit need up to $340 millio: 

The Administration’s budget estimates only called for $95 millio 
in loan funds. It should appear obvious that if such a drastic slas} 
in available credit was made, many existing cooperatives will have t 
be deprived of necessary credit and further expansion and improv: 
ment of rural electrical service will be seriously crippled. 

About one-third of the new loan requests are contemplated to heay) 
up existing lines, to enable them to carry the increased loans required 
to meet the demands of farmers for increasing amounts of electri 
power, reflecting the greater use of electrical equipment in performing 
farm production and farm household tasks. What’s going to happen 
when the demand exceeds what existing facilities can provide, if credit 
is shut off for increasing the capacity of present lines ¢ 


SOUND INVESTMENT 


The House of Representatives wisely recognized that Secretary 
Benson’s recommendation was unsound. They have provided for 
loan authorization amounting to $135 million, the amount originally 
requested in the Truman budget. 

In my opinion, it would be good business to go even further and 
make available an amount closer to the estimated needs for REA loans 
during the coming fiscal year, as indicated by the rural electric co-ops 
themselves. This isn’t any give-away—it is a sound business in 
vestment. Cutting loan funds isn’t economy, for nothing is saved 
Whatever amount the Congress provides will be repaid with interest. 
I urge this committee to make sure adequate loan funds are available 
so as to avoid any crippling of REA services, but in any event. not to 
go below the amount the House has determined is the bare minimum. 

In regard to administrative funds for REA, the House has pro 
vided only $7,775,000—the amount Secretary Benson estimated he 
could get by with. I appreciate the economy objective of Members 
of the other House, and it is understandable that they should tell the 
Secretary of Agriculture to go ahead and try getting along with less 
as long as he thinks he can. 

I must warn, however, that others have had more experience through 
the years with the REA program than the new Secretary of Agri 
culture. They are deeply concerned that such a reduction in ad 
ministrative expenses would necessarily mean a curtailment of serv- 
ices to the rural electric cooperatives, and lack of adequate safeguards 
over the big investment we now have in REA loans. I must point 
out that more is involved than just administration of the new loan 
funds provided; continued servicing and supervision over all the ex- 
isting loans is also involved in this budget item. I respect the judg- 
ment of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association that 
REA needs $10 million to adequately administer the program with- 
out cutbacks in essential operations. I urge this committee to re 
examine the administrative fund estimates and increase them to a safe 
level. 

EXPAND TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


I am also seriously concerned with the new rural-telephone pro- 
gram upon which we are just making a start. The administration 
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has only asked for $50 million, and that is all the House has provided. 

That should at least be doubled, if we are going to go ahead with 
extending rural-telephone service in this country. Farmers need 
telephones, need them even more than people living closer together 
in the cities. They need such facilities for handling their business 
and for protecting the lives of their loved ones. We aren’t going 
to get telephone service extended over rural America by little dribs 
drabs. We aren’t going to get the job done unless we are willing 
to make adequate loan funds available so that rural people don’t have 
to be turned down. REA has reported that 483 telephone-loan appli- 
cations totaling $95,626,661 were pending as of March 27, 1953. It 
appears obvious that REA needs at least $100 million in loan author- 
ization for the telephone program, just to catch up with the requests 
now on hand. It will need more to do the full job in the year ahead. 

I want to warn this committee what postponing rural-telephone 
service will mean in some areas. It won’t just mean a delay in get 
ting telephones—it may mean some farmers won’t ever get such serv- 
ice. If the rural-telephone program of REA is “put on the shelf” 
until private-telephone companies have siteined the cream of the 
rural areas by starting service only to the most thickly populated 
districts—the most profitable ones to serve—it will become economi 

cally unfeasible in the future to work out sound projects for the 
waxed settled remote districts. 

Telephone-loan funds are available to private companies just as 
they are to telephone cooperatives, as long as they offer a sound plan 
of extending rural service. Let’s not delay this sound program any 
longer. Again, it is not a matter of economy, for all loans are repay 
able with interest. 

Lip service to the objectives of rural-electrification and rural-tele 
phone programs will not mean very much if the programs are squeezed 
out of existence via appropriations. Both political parties have gone 
on record in support of REA’s contribution to rural progress, and 
pledged continuing support. I urge this committee to see that ade 
quate funds are made available to continue the great work that has 
already been accomplished. 

Senator Youna. I will insert in the record at this time communi 
cations received by Senator Johnson. 

(The communications referred to follow:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 11, 1953 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Capitol Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR BriIDGES: I enclose four letters from the State of Colorado, and 
request they be made a matter of record in the consideration of funds for RBA. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
E. @ JouNson 


Monte Vista, Coro:, May 2, 1953. 
Hon. E. C. JoHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Relative to the contemplated REA appropriations, I would like to 
77 that we are very disappointed in the recommendations of the committee. 

does appear to us that we should at least be given some consideration and 
sal just enough to let us die a slow death. 
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The new power policy recommended by the committee is just a nice way of 
turning Government power over to private interests and letting the people be the 
ins of high-priced electricity or do without. This thing isn’t funny to an 
of we people at the grassroots. We would rather pay taxes than to have the 
ederal Government turn around and tear down what it has taken years to a 

complish. Let us try and be reasonable. 

Yours truly, 
I vote Re public anu generally speaking 
A. G. ROBERTSON 


DeELTA-MONTROSE 
RURAL Power LINES ASSOCIATION, 
Delta, Colo., April 29, 1958 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator from Colorado, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaAR SENATOR: It has come to our attention that the administration has 
educed appropriations to the Rural Electrification Administration to the extent 
that it will virtually stop continuation of this worthwhile Federal agency’s 
inctions. It is primary the reduction in the appropriation for loan funds that 
ffects the people of rural America so much. 

In southwestern Colorado we are very much interested in obtaining a loan to 
onstruct generation and transmission facilities. We are being penalized 
through high rates and poor service from our present supplier to the extent that 
the financial structure of our organization is in jeopardy. 

Although we are not in direct competition with the local power company, which 
in turn is our sole supplier of electric energy, the fact remains that we cannot 
increase our retail rates to a point beyond reason. We now charge our members 
more for their electric service than the power company’s customers pay. We 
have reduced our operating expense to a bare minimum but due to an increase 
n Wholesale power rates, effected last July, our revenue does not equal our 
expense 

iy congressional action we are forced to operate only in the marginal areas 
ul by the same action we are forced to retire our indebtedness and cannot 
efinance our plant account such as is common practice with power companies 
(nd now, unless the administration reverses its position we will not be allowe« 

) operate on a sound basis. By this | mean we will be forced to depend upon 
our competitor for our very life. In fact, | know of no other business which is 
dependent entirely on the sole product it sells, being supplied by its competitors 
How can any business survive under these conditions? 

We therefore respectively request that you do all that you can to restore the 
REA appropriation for the next fisecal-year in an amount sufficient to carry out 
the intent of the original act of Congress and so that we may be placed in a posi 

on by which we can continue to meet our obligations in accordance to our loan 
contracts 
Very truly yours, 
M. PETERSON, Superintendent 


LA JARA, Coo., May 4, 1953. 
Hon. Evwin C. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Those of us who are members of rural electric co 
operatives are seriously concerned about the administration’s recommended cuts 
in the REA loan authorizations. I have been a member of the REA financed 
cooperative here in the San Luis Valley since its inception. I have seen it grow 
from 150 miles of line to its present size of 1,200 miles. During that time the 
iving standards of the rural people have increased immeasurably. Also with 
the aid of electricity the ability of the farmer to produce food and fiber has 
increased in proportion to the amount of power available and used by him. 

The job of furnishing adequate electricity to farmers in this area is a never 
ending one It is very probable, that in the event REA loan funds are avail- 
able, that this cooperative will double in size in the next 10 years. To me, it 
appears obvious that should the administration follow its present policy con- 
cerning REA that there is a grave danger of not only crippling the program but 
of actnally killing it. 
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I hope that you will vigorously combat this tendency on the part of the ad 
ministration and urge that the congress not only increase the administration's 
recommended loan fund appropriation fo. RBA but also instruct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make these funds available to the farmers :n order that the 
economy and well being of the rural areas in this country as a whole may be 
strengthened rather than weakened. 

Very truly yours, 
ANTHONY T. JOHNS 


BoarD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Rio GRANDE CouUNTY, 
Del Norte, Colo., May 6, 1958. 
Hon. Ep JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drak Mr. JOHNSON: We have been advised that the administrations budget 
request for 1954 contains only $95 million for REA loan funds, and we have beet 
further advised that the REA now has on file applications for loans over $200 
million. 

We are certainly in accord with the present administration’s economy pro 
gram, yet we feel that these loans should not be cut to the point where it wil 
harm the present plans of the RBA. 

It is felt that these loans are good investments on the part of the citizens of 
this country, and it is a great help to increase living standards and the eco 
nomie well being of the rural communities. Certainly these loans cannot be 
classed as handouts, but rather are self-liquidating. 

We will appreciate it if you will use your influence to see that this program is 
not jeopardized. 

With kind personal regards we are, 

Very truly yours, 
VERNON ©. MCALLISTER 
GEO. F. MILLIKIN. 
Homer G. TURNER. 


Senator Youne. I have received a statement from Senator Murray, 
of Montana, which will be incorporated in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES IE. MURRAY, OF MONTANA 


The Department of Agriculture has been operating on an economy basis for 
several years. Its budget in 1953 was 30 percent under 1940; the number of 
employees had dropped by 39 percent. In the same period other departments 
of the Government, excluding the defense establishments, had been given a 
300 percent increase in appropriations and had a 76 percent increase in number 
of employees. 

In view of falling farm income, declining export markets, credit stringency, 
and the danger that good conservation practices will suffer as a result of the 
economic situation in farming, it is time to study the adequacy of present 
appropriations and loan authorizations rather than to consider any further 
curtailments. 

Those programs which will stimulate markets, prevent any decline in conserva 
tion activity, offset tighter private credit and minimize the effect of the present 
agricultural decline should be expanded now. We should not wait until the effects 
of the economic decline have progressed to the point of becoming an undue 
disaster as suggested by the Secretary of Agriculture in his comments on price 
supports. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


In the present price-cost squeeze on farmers there will be a tendency for 
farmers to put off desirable conservation practices, to use less fertilizer and 
to deplete the fertility of the soil. 

I therefore urge your committee to consider increasing rather than decreasing 
the authorization for agricultural conservation payments which the House re 
duced to $195 million. This is an appropriate time to increase rather than 
decrease conservation incentives. 
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Demands on Soil Conservation Service have been steadily growing. Combined 
with the present need for increased emphasis on good conservation practices, the 
growth of districts makes it imperative that this agency’s funds be increased to 
proportion to needs. 

It is my hope that the Congress will enact legislation to expand small water 
shed work, and that low-interest credit will be provided farmers to finance th« 
establishment of permanent conservation practices at an accelerated rate. The 
Soil Conservation Service and its technicians will be of key importance in such 
work and the agency should not be weakened, 


SCHOOL-LUNCH AND SURPLUS-BEMOVAL PROGRAMS 


The school-lunch program has been growing steadily since its establishment 
in 1946. Asa result, available Federal funds have had to be spread thinner each 
year. Indications are that it will continue to grow. Only 60,000 out of 200,000 
schools in the Nation are now in the program. 

The spread and growth of this program has demonstrated its almost universal 
popularity. In addition to improving the diets of hundreds of thousands of 
children, it has stimulated consumption of farm commodities, a benefit increas 
ingly needed as agricultural exports decline. 

I strongly urge your committee to make adequate provision for the increased 
demands on the school-lunch program in 1954. I urge also the continuation of 
the use of a portion of customs receipts as provided by section 32 of the Agricul 
tural Adjustment Act of 1935, which has aided in transferring agricultural 
surpluses from the markets to the school-lunch program and to needy people. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Adequate appropriations should be made to expand the crop-insurance pro 
cram. The economic situation in agriculture makes it inappropriate to saddle 
farmers with additional costs at thistime. At the same time, economic stringency 
inereases the need of farmers for insurance protection. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Both the administrative funds and the loan authorizations of this agency 
should be increased. Secause of the decline in net income in agriculture, there 
is increasing need for sound credit. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration has coupled technical assistance and 
credit to make productive and secure the operations of hundreds of thousands 
of farm families. It has aided war veterans to find security on the land and 
assisted thousands of worthy tenants to become farm owners. There is now 
increased need for the work of this agricultural agency. 

I believe that the philosophy recently expressed by high officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that so-called inefficient farmers should be squeezed off the 
land is repugnant to the great majority in Congress. Our continued authoriza 
tion of FHA loan funds and of the FHA programs has demonstrated the majority 
will of Congresses for many years. It has been their decision that disadvantaged 
farmers, sometimes wrongly called inefficient, should be helped, not driven from 
the land. 

Credit needs are intensified at the present time. FHA has had only enough 
funds to satisfy about 25 percent of applications in the past. Large increases 
in loan funds are needed, and can be made available without net cost to the 
Government. The FHA borrowers have a splendid repayment record. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


I am deeply concerned by proposals to reduce loan authorizations of the Rural 
Electrification Administration and by reports that the Administration has already 
served notice that under its budget there will be no generating or transmission 
loans. 

The United States needs rapid expansion of electric-power sources. The Presi 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission, which reported last June, told the Nation 
that there is need for expansion of both public and private power facilities. They 
warn: “Shortages of electricity and rising costs could impede economic growth ; 
they could throttle the Nation’s effort in event of war.” 

Because of our critical power needs, the Defense Electric Power Administration 
was set up in 1950 to assure the speediest possible expansion. The goals set by 
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the Defense Electric Power Administration have not been met. The 1952 goals 
for installation of generating capacity were twice reduced, but we failed by 10 
percent to meet a final reduced goal of only 7 million kilowatts installed capacity. 
The goal for 1953 is 10 million kilowatts additional capacity, but it is extremely 
doubtful that it will be attained. : 

We still need energy for 200,000 tons of new aluminum production capacity to 
meet minimum defense goals. The energy is not now available. Scores of rural 
electric cooperatives are faced with certain inability to meet power demands 

iless all feasible generating projects are undertaken. 

I am aware of the pressure for economy, but the economy plea is not applicable 
n this field. REA loan authorizations are not expenditures; they are invest 
ments. They will be repaid to the Government with interest. It is not economy 
of any sort to limit these loan authorizations, hold up needed installations, and 
innecessarily prolong power shortages. 

Il urge your committee to provide as much loan funds as can be prudently used 
for generating, transmission, and distribution facilities in the rural electric 
field—a sum certainly very much larger than the $95 million of new authoriza 
tions requested by the incumbent administration, or the $135 million recom 
mended to the House by its Appropriations Committee. 

Likewise, more adequate funds should be provided for rural telephone loans. 
The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association has submitted to your com 
mittee estimates of loan-fund requirements of the rural electric and phone coop 
eratives based on a survey of the cooperatives themselves. This survey is clearly 
the most realistic appraisal of loan-fund requirements of the rural electric and 
telephone programs available. The REA has never in its history abused liberal 
loan authorizations nor reduced the sound standards under which loans are made 
in order “to get money out.” I feel that loan authorizations in line with the 
request of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association can be wisely 
made. 

The danger, in my opinion, is in unnecessarily slowing up installation of needed 
facilities rather than in authorizing a little more of loans than are actually 
required. 

For several years Congress has maintained such a tight budget rein on the 
Department of Agriculture that programs have been operated with minimum 
staff. In the present situation there should not be further cuts, but allowance 
of sufficient funds to meet increased demands. The Forest Service, marketing, 
educational, and research programs all face heavier demands and should have 
the staff and funds to meet them. 

I hope that the report of your committee will make clear that it is intended 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall use the funds allowed, particularly as to 
conservation, Farmers Home Administration, and the REA generating, trans- 
mission, and phone programs. Comments of the Under Secretary of Agriculture 
and Mr. John H. Davis about letting some farmers be squeezed out of agriculture 
and reports of a lack of sympathy by administrators for the ACP and REA pro- 
grams make it desirable that the intentions of Congress be stated in posi- 
tive terms. 


Senator Youna. At this time we will hear from Senator Kerr on 
the agriculture conservation program. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT S. KERR, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


AGRICULTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Kerr. Mr. Chairman and members, on July 26, 1951, when 
this committee came to the floor of the Senate with the agriculture 
appropriations bill—you recommended an authorization of $280 mil- 
lion for agriculture conservation payments. The House had passed 
a bill containing $225 million. Although I am not a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, I supported the full amount, both by my 
vote and by debate on the floor. I am here to urge that this committee 
again correct the grievous error that has been made at the other end 


of the Capitol. 
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Kach year, about this season, I receive reports from the 77 count 
PMA committees of my State. If I were not interested in the pro 
gram, these county reports would certainly sell me on the necessity 
of continuation of the program, not on a decreasing rate, not on 
static basis, but at an accelerated and expanded pace. Following 
the report from Creek County, Okla. It is typical and not excep 
tional. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Bristow, Okla., April 8, 195 
Re Report, 1952 ACP Frogram. 
Hon. Rorert S. Kerr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Kerr: Here in this country we are fortunate that the problen 
in keeping farmland productive have been recognized, and that during the pas 
years programs have been in operation which adequately demonstrate the feas 
bility of handling farmland so as to assure continued high production. 

There comes a time when reports are due on the accomplishments and need 
of the programs provided. We feel that now is the time to make this repor 
to our Congressmen, who in our opinion have played an important part in recog 
nizing the needs in this respect. It is with this idea in mind that we subn 
to you, the following report on accomplishments and needs of conservation 
Creek County 


Conservation practice nit 952 1944-52 extent 


Terracing, standard and diversion Feet , 04: 1, 830, 761 
Acres 7 5, 011 
Ponds, for livestock water Yards : 82 1, 056, 214 
Ponds ‘ 980 
Limestone rons , 81,194 
Acres 3, 12 39, 651 
Potash, applied to legumes and grasses Pounds 5 365, 245 
Acres 26 1, 826 
Superphosphate, applied to legumes and | Pounds 2, 631, 782 
grasses Acres S$ 12, 602 
Rock phosphate, applied to legumes and | Pounds 2 8, 378, 251 
rasses Acres 2, 8% 18, 091 
Alfalfa, increasing farm acreage Pounds , 92 43, 727 
Acres 306 2, 186 
Sericea lespedeza and sweet clover Pounds i 25, 971 
Acres J 1, 303 
Hairy vetch, winter legume ‘ Pounds : 322, 856 
Acres , 67 16, 141 
Rye grass, winter cover | Pounds 24, le 279, 475 
Acres 5 12, 068 | 
Sodding Bermuda, for permanent pasture Acres 236 1, 154 | 
Seeding Korean lespedeza | Pounds 54, 595 717, 440 | 
Acres 2, 725 35, 053 | 3,2 
Overseeding permanent pasture } Pounds 5 | 371, 796 | 232 
Acres 3, } 20, 891 12 


A total of 478 farms participated in the 1952 conservation program carrying 
out the above listed practices. For 1958, a total of 1,576 farms are requesting 
assistance in carrying out the conservation practices listed. It would requir 
some $300,000 to meet all of these requests, an amount far above our allocatio 
and an amount far above that which could be allocated in any one program yea 

The benefits of past programs was noted last year during the drought. Fewer 
farmers were required to dispose of livestock because of water shortage. The 
ponds constructed were largely responsible for this, and it is with pride that we 
say, “1936 cannot happen again.” Yet conservation of farmlands has a long wa) 
to go before it can be said, “the job is done.’ In fact, the job will never be done 
so long as people eat. 

Great nations have been known to rise and fall because of their agriculture 
It is gratifying to know that we have men in our Government who can foresee 
this, and are striving to prevent it happening here. May your good work in this 
line continue. 

CREEK CouNty PMA CoMMITTEE 
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The county committeemen in Oklahoma are doing an excellent job. 
They are getting full value out of every dollar put into the ACP. 
They have a thankless job in that it is not easy to turn down the 
request of a deserving neighbor, who is anxious to keep his land from 
eroding and who is working day and night to improve the productivity 
of his farm. 

INADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


According to information furnished me by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Oklahoma’s share of the 1953 authorization is $7,312,000 for 
conservation practices, plus $800,000 in small payments. This is just 
about 25 percent of the total need, as indicated by the applications on 
file w ith the county committee. 

By comparison, Oklahoma would receive a total of $3,791,000 
from the $140 million requested for authorization for the calendar 
year 1954. I understand that this amount is for permanent measures 
only, excluding small payments and recurring practices. Actually the 
payments would be reduced further by virtue of technical payments to 
the Soil Conservation Service on these practices, probably up to the 
full 2 percent allowed. 

In support of at least the extent of our present program in Okla- 
homa of $714 million, I urge your consideration of just one question : 
Can we afford to do less? 


SCS TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Oklahoma is one of the leading States of the Nation in organized 


soil-conservation districts. The soil-conservation districts’ organiza- 
tion is responsible for one of the finest programs that has ever been 
accomplished in my State. 

Presently, Oklahoma receives $1,900,000 from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service allocation of $62 million. This is to cover the entire 
technical services to the 85 organized soil-conservation districts in the 
State, plus the responsibility of the Soil Conservation Service to the 
ACP. In Oklahoma, the SCS is short of technicians. Upon inquiry 
from the State conservationist, I was advised that on December 31, 
1952, 94,000 farmers had filed applications for district agreements 
while only 79,000 plans had been written, leaving 15,000 farmers 
waiting for assistance which was not available. I want to assure you 
that the personnel of the Soil Conservation Service in Oklahoma are 
putting in as many hours as any other group of Government em 
ployees with whom I am acquainted. In my opinion, the SCS in 
Oklahoma is both understaffed and underequipped. If the appro 
priation is reduced below the amount allocated for the present fiscal 
vear to Oklahoma, it will merely mean that a large percent of the 
work will be undone. I urge that the committee provide adequate 
funds in order that Oklahoma’s share for the soil conservation dis- 
tricts is at least $2,500,000. 


AGRICULTURE FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 


You have all heard of the program now under construction by the 
Soil Conservation Service in Oklahoma on the Washita River. Ap- 
propriations for this project have been made on a basis which has 
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not permitted construction to proceed on an economical basis. The 
agriculture flood-control program on the Washita River is the most 
widely accepted Federal project that has ever been undertaken 
my State; yet Congress has not seen fit to appropriate money to cari 
on a construction at a rate that would complete it in less her 
50 to 75 years. Last year we secured slightly more than $1 millior 
for cima uction of the upstream flood control program in Okl: nee 
Although the total project will probably cost somewhere in the nei 
borhood of $70 million, the farmers of Oklahoma will spend $15 mil 
lion. Total appropriations by the Federal Government to date hav 
been about $6 million (1946-53). 


FLOOD DAMAGES 


The average annual flood damages on the Washita River and its 
tributaries are estimated at approximately $5,500,000. If the water 
flow retardation, soil-conservation, and flood-control programs wer 
completed, these damages could be reduced by $3,400,000 and, in addi 
tion thereto, agric ultural production could be increased by approxi 
mately $8,600,000 annually, or a total average benefit of $12 million 
a year. 

I cite these figures in order that you may see whiy it is so necessary to 
increase the rate of construction of the project and to complete it in 
15 years as anticipated in the original report. 

If the program is to be carried out on an economic basis and is to 
accomplish its desired purpose, it is necessary that the appropriation 
be increased by an amount of $5 million which can be : applied to the 
actual construction in the Washita Basin each year until completed 
If Congress does appropriate $5 million as a minimum, then the local] 
interests will contribute approximately one-third of this amount 
annually. 

I appreciate your courtesy in consideration of these requests be- 
cause no program is so vital to the welfare and continued growth of 
Oklahoma as that of soil conservation. 

Senator Youna. As chairman of this committee, I am inserting a 
list of watershed projects which this committee expects the Soil Con- 
servation Service to consider and develop under the new and increased 
appropriation for this program, together with an article by Dr. 
Salter on the Tongue River watershed. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


TONGUE RIVER SUBWATERSHEDS, NORTH DAKOTA 


The Tongue River subwatersheds, having a drainage area of 390 square miles 
are located in Cavalier and Pembina Counties, N. Dak. These subwatersheds 
form a part of the Tongue River Basin which drains into the Pembina River, 
which is a tributary of the Red River of the North. The interest of local people 
is indicated by the fact that these subwatersheds are located within the soil- 
conservation districts. In addition, the supervisors took the leadership in organ- 
izing the Pembina County Soil Conservation and Flood Control District under the 
enabling legislation in North Dakota, which is specifically directed at the develop- 
ment and improvement of the watersheds. To date the conservation work in the 
area has been directed primarily at crop rotations and establishing wind-strip 
cropping on the uplands and the disposal of excess water in the bottomlands. The 
people recognize the need for an overall watershed program as the first step in 
solving the problem in this area. The existence of the soil-conservation districts 
and the Pembina County Water Conservation and Flood Control District is a 
strong evidence that the people in the watershed will cooperate in the establish 
ment and maintenance of a watershed program on a basis satisfactory to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Senator Youne. I have received statements from Senators Carlson 
and Griswold on watershed protection, which will! be inserted in the 
record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRANK CARLSON 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity of urging committe 
approval of a $5 million item approved by the House of Representatives for the 
control of water runoff in many of the tributary watersheds of our nation 

Congressman Clifford Hope and I appeared before the Subcommittee of 
House on Agricultural Appropriations and urged the approval of funds for 
work. We were, of course, pleased that the House committee accepted our rec 
mendations and the House itself has now approved the item and it is b 
your committee for consideration. 

Before Congressman Hope and I presented this proposal to the Hous« 
mittee, we discussed the matter with the President of the United States 
officials in the Department of Agriculture. We have the enthusiastic approva 
of the President and have had the full cooperation of the Department of Agricul! 
ture. 

I know of no proposed program that will receive more enthusiastic support 
from the farmers themselves and our citizens generally than the control of 
water runoff on our watersheds 

It is true that this is a most conservative program and I am urging its approval 
on the basis that we need to secure completion of a number of these small projects 
in the Nation to determine their full value from a standpoint of soil conservatior 
and the retardation of water runoff and flood contro! 

Before the House committee we submitted projects that had been given us by 
the Department of Agriculture on the basis of preliminary surveys and studies 
that have already been made. There were 48 in number and their tota 
estimated cost was $28,706,000. It was estimated that the Federal cost fo 
the fiscal year 1954 would be $5,100,000. One of these projects could be com 
pleted in 1 year, 2 others will require 10 years for completion. Most of then 
can be completed in from 3 to 6 years 

We are advised by the Soil Conservation Service that the local agencies and 
landowners will spend approximately $30 million of their own funds on thes 
projects. 

For the fiscal year 1954 we recommended $5 million and this was the su 
approved by the House. 

The House in its report did not mention the projects by name, but made 
an overall appropriation, the projects to be selected by the Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the State soil conservation service. With this 
I am in thorough accord 

I believe projects should and will be selected on which the engineering is 
campleted, or nearly so, and that these same projects will have the full coopera 
tion of the landowners and the watershed involved. 

This type of program is a realistic one in that it retards the water runoff 
where the rain falls and will take full advantage of this water before it flows 
into the tributaries and main river channels 

Surveys made by the Soil Conservation Service show that 75 percent of the 
average annual flood loss occurs above our main river valleys. This prograr 
is truly a source control of our water runoff problems. 

I have never stated and TI do not state now that this type of program, even 
though carried into completion on an entire watershed, would protect our lower 
valleys from floods. I think it will be helpful, but it is but a part of a coordinated 
program of levees and larger-type reservoirs. 

There is urgent need to install programs of watershed management as a 
necessary part of our river-basin flood-control program Unfortunately, the 
full effect of watershed management and soil conservation practices on flood 
damages have not yet been fully tried out and I think it is fair to state that 
neither has a system of big dams. 

Here we have an opportunity to get construction underway immediately on 
a number of these small tributary streams. They are of such size that the work 
can be completed within a very reasonable time, and with the cooperation of the 
landowners and local communities we will be actively engaged in a program 
that will mean much to future generations of this Nation 
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I know of no expenditure of money that will bring a greater return for the 
amount invested than this item of $5 million for the fiscal year 1954. 

The Department of Agriculture and the Kansas State Soil Conservation 
director, Fred J. Sykes, advised me that there are projects in Kansas that are 
ready for immediate work. 

May I again urge your approval of this item. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GRISWOLD 


It is my hope that favorable consideration can be given by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to an item of $5 million to be utilized by the Soil Conserva 
tion Service for a demonstrational program of watershed projects in 50 small 
natural watershed areas throughout the United States. This item was proposed 
and recommended directly to the Appropriations Committee of the House by my 
colleague, Senator Frank Carlson, and by Congressman Clifford Hope, of Kansas, 
and Congressman Carl Curtis, of Nebraska. The House committee looked favor- 
ably upon the proposal and reported the item to the House floor on May 14. 

Among the demonstrational projects which are planned by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, as a means of showing what can be done in the way of flood pro 
tection and soil conservation through inexpensive construction and land 
treatment practices at the point where the water originates, are three within the 
boundaries of my own State of Nebraska. 

One is in upper Salt Creek where the people have been subject to severe damage 
from floods in recent years. Under watershed enabling legislation in the State 
it is possible for the local people to share the cost of the program and provide the 
maintenance. It is proposed to allot $325,000 to this area which is estimated to 
be about one-sixth of the total Federal contribution to complete the work needed. 

A second watershed is Dry Creek, a tributary of the Republican River, for 
which the tentative allctment for initiating the work is $75,000, which is about 
one-fifth the estimated total Federal cost. 

The third watershed is Indian Creek in the upper Blue River. The initial 
allotment for this area is $100,000, which is estimated to be about one-fifth of the 
total Federal cost. 

Local people from the farms and cities have organized watershed associa- 
tions which now cover a substantial part of my State. These associations, work- 
ing in close collaboration with local soil-conservation districts organized under 
State laws, have been instrumental in securing the passage at this session of our 
State legislature of a watershed districts law, under which they can form legal! 
districts with taxing authority to provide for local sharing of costs and mainte- 
nance of watershed-protection projects. I understand a similar law was passed 
by the Kansas Legislature this year. 

Many other States either have suitable laws or are considering such legisla- 
tion. I think this should be ample proof to the Congress of the extent to which 
local interest has progressed with this new and important program for preventing 
floods and preserving our land assets. 

These demonstrational projects, for which an appropriation is sought this year, 
are ones on which surveys have been completed by the Soil Conservation Service, 
in areas where local people have already carried out a substantial part of the 
needed soil-conservation practices, and where work can be started on July 1 
with the view toward completing most of them in periods of 3 to 5 years. The 
watershed program consists of floodwater retarding structures, stabilizing and 
sediment control structures, channel improvements, and subwatershed waterway 
improvements in addition to farm conservation practices, 

The existence of such demonstrational projects would, in my opinion, be better 
proof as to the feasibility of future land and water conservation programs of this 
type than all the eloquent testimony which engineers and conservationists could 
present before us here in Congress. 

It is on this basis, that I support and ask favorable consideration to the ap 
propriation. Such a program of demonsrational projects could become an im- 
portant new landmark in the long history of conservation of our natural re 
sources; and it is hoped that they can point the way to greater results, for each 
dollar expended, in the overall conservation effort. 


Senator Youne. The following letters and statements have been 
received and will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLIFF D. CARPENTER, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES 


I am Cliff D. Carpenter, president of the Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries of Chicago, LL. 

This is the first time that the Institute of American Poultry Industries has 
appeared before this committee, and we greatly appreciate the privilege accorded 
us to present our views on the very vital matter of agricultural research. 

The institute is a nonprofit organization chartered in 1926, and is engaged in 
programs designed to bring consumers higher quality poultry and eggs, to in 
crease returns to producers, and to further the interests generally of the poultry 
and egg industry. The institute and its members comprise persons engaged in the 
production, breeding, hatching, processing, and marketing of chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, eggs, and egg products. 

The economic welfare of the poultry and egg industry probably affects 
more farmers over a wider area today than any other agricultural crop. Poultry 
and eggs are now the third-largest producer of farm income. It is exceeded 
only by meat animals and dairy products. Poultry and eggs gross 4 million 
farmers more than $4 billion a year. This outstanding achievement has been 
accomplished largely without the aid of Government price-support programs or 
similar Government activity. The 4 million farmers engaged in the production 
of poultry and eggs are located in about 3,000 of the 3,071 counties of the 48 
States. Most of them are small farmers. The great bulk of the farmers have 
several farm tlocks. Few of them could qualify as big business. This is also 
generally true of those engaged in processing and marketing, upon whom the 
farmers depend to process and distribute the poultry and eggs. 

Obviously, because of its wide diversity, this industry cannot do all the re- 
search work that needs to be done. It needs a sound, forward-looking Federal 
research program probably as much or more than any other segment of agri- 
culture. We want to make it clear, however, that we did not ask to appear 
to make a special plea or ask for any preference for the poultry and egg industry. 
We are speaking in behalf of an adequate overall research program for all of 
agriculture. That includes research for all commodities and all problems affect- 
ing agriculture. It includes fundamental research as well as applied research. It 
includes production, marketing, and utilization research. We necessarily empha- 
size research in relation to the poultry and egg industry only because we are 
more familiar with poultry and egg problems, and because of considerations 
relating to poultry and eggs which do not apply to other commodities. 

In submitting our views concerning the need for a substantially increased pro- 
gram of agricultural research, we are not unmindful of the tremendous problem 
confronting this committee in trying to balance Federal expenditures with in- 
come. We are in complete accord with that objective and of the necessity of 
its being accomplished. Nevertheless, we feel that the matter of agricultural 
research is so important to the welfare of the Nation—to nonfarmers as well as 
farmers—that we urge that funds for agricultural research be substantially 
increased at this time. We make this request knowing that we are not in a 
position to suggest where corresponding reductions might be made. We believe, 
however, that there are far less essential programs which can be eliminated 
or reduced and savings obtained which will more than offset the increase we are 
suggesting for research. Frankly, we know of no other program in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which yields greater returns or that holds as much promise 
for the future as agricultural research. 

It is research coupled with the incentive which is generated by our system of 
free enterprise that has made our agriculture and our Nation strong. These 
two factors, in our opinion, will be of even greater importance in the future 
than they have been in the past if we are to continue to expand and grow and 
enjoy a higher standard of living. 

There is widespread concern among farm organizations, commodity and agri- 
cultural industry groups over our agricultural research program. We all know 
that it is lagging and that it is not moving ahead as rapidly as had been ex- 
pected after the enactment of the Research and Marketing Act. During the war 
years, agricultural research just about held its own dollarwise, but lost ground 
in practically every other respect. Inflation cut severely into the scale of ac- 
tivity. So, in purchasing power, the program lost ground. 
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While agricultural research was losing ground, research in other fields was 
skyrocketing. Some of the military research helped agriculture and some of 
hurt agriculture by increasing the competition between agricultural products and 
synthetic products. 

Recognizing that agricultural research was lagging, Congress enacted the ky 
search and Marketing Act. At the time of its enactment there was almost co, 
plete unanimity in the Congress and among farm and industry leaders as t 
the need for a stepped-up program for agricultural research. After its ena 
ment, agricultural research started to climb—but somehow the program got off 
the track—it did not proceed according to plan—difficulties developed and appr: 
priations were curtailed. 

We believe that many of the difficulties which resulted in a slowing down of 
the expansion contemplated have been overcome. Improvements have been mac 
in administration and personnel. We believe that the program is now in 
better position to go forward with greater efficiency. We would be the las 
to recommend an increase in research appropriations if we did not believe tha 
the funds were needed and could be used effectively. We are just as zeal 
as anyone to get a dollar’s worth of research for every dollar invested. W 
intend to use every power at our command to see that all funds available f 
research on poultry and eggs are put to their highest and best use, 

The Commodity Advisory Committees are now better organized and functioning 
better than they were at the outset and are performing valuable work in screening 
proposed research projects. These committees have now examined hundreds 
of proposals and have approved and recommended projects which would requi 
almost twice the $17 million increase which we, together with the other gene! 
farm organizations and commodity groups, are recommending. It is a lot 
money; but, considering the fact that agricultural research has been the basis 
for the doubling of overall efficiency in farm production in the past 50 yea 
it would appear to be a good, sound investment. 

We are not asking or recommending increased appropriations to cover a 
the projects approved by the advisory committees. Not because we do not believ« 
they are needed or urgent, but because we feel that the facilities and skilled 
personnel available are probably insufficient at this time to enable work to g 
forward at once on all the projects. From the best information available t 
us, we do believe that personnel and facilities are available to make full ai 
effective use of the $17 million increase recommended. 

Even with this increase, our agricultural research program will be behind 
schedule on the basis of either plan or need. 

An objective appraisal of the position of agricultural research can lead but 
to one conclusion: that we must reverse the trend and start agricultural researc! 
on a sensible, sound program of expansion. 

We know that our population is increasing each year, and that by 1975 we wi 
have a population in excess of 190 million people. 

We know that our land resources are limited and are still continuing 
deteriorate, notwithstanding our efforts at conservation. 

We know from experience that research accomplishments have created new 
wealth, new industries, greatly improved efficiency, and new opportunities whic! 
abundantly justify the expenditures which have been made. 

We know that our agricultural research is lagging behind and not keeping pact 
with current needs. While we have substantially increased agricultural produ 
tion and efficiency in the last 10 years, we have been able to do so largely because 
of the reserve of scientific knowledge which we obtained through research. W* 
have been calling upon that reserve of information and putting the findings int: 
practice at a rate more rapid than new research findings are being developed 
This, we believe, is a real danger signal. We cannot hope to go on expanding 
agricultural production or expanding production efficiency unless we continu 
to gain more knowledge through research. 

Let’s take a look at egg production. The number of eggs laid per hen is up 
50 eggs over the 1935-39 average. Total egg production now is about 60 billio: 
eggs, compared to 35 billion in 1925. But the important and little-known fact 
is that our knowledge of how to increase the rate of lay has not progressed muc! 
beyond what it was in 1937. What we have been doing is utilizing and applying 
the knowledge gained through research conducted during the period from about 
1920 to 1987. We just cannot expect our average production to continue to in 
crease at current rates much longer if we do not further increase our basi 
knowledge through research. 
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This situation is not peculiar to eggs. It is also true with respect to a great 
number of other agricultural commodities Take wheat, for example Our 
knowledge of wheat production has not increased much since 1915, and unless 
our knowledge is increased through research, we cannot expect much in the 
way of higher wheat yields. 

The experts tell us that we have reached a plateau in agricultural research 
Perhaps it is something like the “sound barrier” was to the airplane. It took 
i lot of research to break through it, but once it was done, the possibilities for 
increased speed and development became limitless. 

In the light of these facts, we can no longer be satisfied with a static agri 
cultural research program. It must be expanded and made more dynamic. 

We must not look upon funds for agricultural research as just another item 
of expense in the budget. We believe it should be considered more in the nature 
of an investment—which produces returns in the form of national wealth and 
increased farm income. 

We have mentioned increased egg production. That has meant larger returns 
to farmers and ample supplies at reasonable prices for consumers. Ever 
housewife and every family knows what ample supplies of poultry and eggs 
at reasonable prices have done for their budgets and diets during recent years 
but What they don’t know is the part that research had to play in providing 
them with such nutritious products. 

Since World War II, an entirely new industry, the egg solids industry, has 
been developed partly as a result of research conducted at the Western Regiona 
Laboratory, which is financed by Federal funds. 

The old dried egg is gone—and a new highly nutritious, stable egg solid has 
taken its place. This new industry is providing a new outlet for eggs, par 
ticularly during the flush egg laying season of the year. It provides producer 
with a broader outlet, a steadier market, and greater returns. To the houss 
wife, it has brought a dream come true. Every housewife can now bake super! 
angel food cake with a box of prepared cake mix, which contains the new egg 
solids. These new egg solids are already being extensively used in bake 
products of every type, candies, noodles, doughnuts, and many other items 
This new industry, born out of research, is a good illustration of the benefits 
that can be derived from Federal research programs. Already this new industry) 
is launching out into further research programs of its own. Just last week, 
one member of the egg solids industry announced the opening of a new research 
laboratory at Springfield, Mo. to continue research in this field. 

The egg solids industry is just one illustration of what has been happening to 
the poultry and egg industry. Actually the whole industry has been almost 
completely revolutionized since World War II. Only a few years ago, the bull 
of the poultry went to market in live form. Today, the great bulk of it is in 
processed form and the shift to ready-to-cook poultry has been very rapid 

From 1948 to 1953, the broiler industry has increased almost 2'4 times in 
size from 370 million to an estimated 900 million birds per year. Think what 
that means in farm income and national wealth. This is also a good example 
of real efficiency. It takes less feed to produce a pound of poultry meat today 
than any other type of meat. A 3-pound meat chicken can be produced on about 
9 pounds of feed. This has been made possible in part through improved 
poultry feeds developed through research. 

The discovery of vitamin By» made possible the greatly increased use of soybean 
meal as poultry feed. The incidental presence of an antibiotic, aureomycin, led 
to the discovery that antibiotics, when added to poultry and animal diets, 
reduced mortality and stimulated growth. 

Improved techniques have not been limited to the production side. Processing 
efficiency has also increased remarkably. Today, an efficient plant can process 
53 birds per man-hour, compared with only 23 birds in 1941 

But for every problem that has been solved, there are many that remain 
unsolved. There is great need for further research in the poultry field. One 
of the most important problems requiring research is the effective utilization 
of byproducts. 

According to the American Meat Institute, the value of byproducts from cattle 
just about pays for the entire cost of processing meat. A thousand pound steer 
dresses out at 600 pounds. The 600 pounds of meat sells for about the same 
price as the farmer received for 1,000 pounds of live weight. 

In the poultry industry, if a farmer sells a thousand pounds of chicken, live 
weight, it will dress out, ready to cook, at about 700 pounds. The 300 pounds’ 
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shrink, for which the farmer was paid, must be added to the price of the ready 
to-cook weight, because the byproducts have practically no value to offset the 
cost of processing. There are over 2 billion pounds of poultry byproducts going 
to waste, annually, within the poultry industry, which is costing over $22) 
million per year. This is a prime project for research. There is no better way 
that we know of for increasing returns to producers and reducing the cost 
poultry to consumers than by finding the answer to the effective utilization 
poultry byproducts. 

These examples of the accomplishments of research and the need for further 
research could be duplicated many times, both in our industry and in other 
agricultural fields. These examples do, however, illustrate that the great bene 
fits which have been obtained in the past and the potential benefits to be gained 
in the future far outweigh the investment in the research program. Research is 
our last remaining frontier. In research lies the only basic answer to our agr 
cultural problems both present and future. Our principal hope for achieving 
greater efficiency in the production, marketing, and utilization of agricultural] 
products is in research. 

We believe that this committee can make its greatest contribution, at this 
time, to agriculture and the strength and welfare of the Nation by revitalizing 
and expanding the agricultural research program. 


SUPPLEMENT TO TESTIMONY OF A. B. HESsSBURG, Mipwest BARLEY IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS., ON THE NEED FOR INCREASED BaRLry 
RESEARCH 


Supplementing the testimony presented on April 23, I wish to add this state 
ment on the decline of barley production in the 7 Midwestern States. The 
most desirable 6-row malting barley is grown in these 7 Midwest States 
North Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa 
Production in these States has declined to the extent that it now totals far 
below maltsters annual requirements of approximately 100 million bushels 
Details are submitted in the following table: 


(Thousand bushels) 


| Production 


A verage, 


1941-50 1952 


North Dakota ie 50, 917 34, 580 
Minnesota 28, 563 ; 28, 400 
South Dakota -| 31, 989 9, 734 
Wisconsin 8, 364 , 3, 395 
Michigan 4, 386 3, 2, 552 
Illinois 1, 652 649 
Iowa in 1,712 690 


7 Midwest States 127, 583 21, 450 80, 000 


United States be 306, 127 254, 287 227, 008 224, 000 


These figures show a serious decline in barley production in the 7 Midwest 
States, from the 10-year average of 127 million bushels in 1941-50 to 80 million 
bushels in 1952 and a prospective crop of about 87 million bushels in 1953, based 
on acreage figures of farmers intentions to plant report, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on March 19, 1953, and assuming average 
yields. Only part of this total production of barley in the seven Midwest States 
is shipped to terminal markets and made available to the malting and brewing 
industries. Much of it is used for livestock feed ou the farms or in the counties 
where grown. Some is used for seed. Some is not acceptable for malting 
because of the variety (feed types), drought, disease, heat damage in storage, 
etc. Thus it is evident that the available suppiy of malting barley now being 
grown in the seven Midwest States falls far short of meeting the needs of the 
malting and brewing industries. This shortage forces these industries to turn 
to other areas to purchase less suitable selections to make up the remainder of 
the 100 million bushels of malting barley needed anaually. 
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AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, 
Memphis, Tenn., May 11, 1953. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington D. C. 


Dear Sire: For a number of years the Cotton Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration and the Commodity Credit Corporation have made 
contracts with the Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, at Greenwood, Miss., 
whereby that association’s classers in its own cotton-room class, cotton for the 
Government loan and under the Smith-Doxey provisions. 

Although the cotton is checked from time to time by the Government’s Board 
of Cotton Examiners, we believe that such an arrangement is wrong in prin- 
ciple by giving the Staple Cotton Cooperative Association an unfair advantage 
over cotton merchants who do not enjoy such privileges. 

Last year the authority to allow the cooperatives to class cotton for the Govy- 
ernment loan was given to the Commodity Credit Corporation by a rider to the 
appropriation bill, H. R. 7314, page 35 which reads: 

“Provided, That hereafter the Commodity Credit Corporation may contract 
with the cooperatives for classing cotton and may pay for such services an amount 
not in excess of the value of the samples.” 

In other words, the cooperatives get the loose cotton to sell for their own 
account which should properly belong to the Government agency which should 
class the cotton. 

I wish to call your attention to the following excerpt from the report of the 
committee on grade and staple standards which was adopted at the 29th annual 
convention of the American Cotton Shippers Association held in Memphis, 
Tenn., on May 1-2, 1953: 

“We wish to reiterate the position taken by this association for the past sey 
eral years and offer the following with the recommendation it be brought force 
fully to the attention of the proper authorities in Washington: 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be petitioned to adopt and pro- 
mulgate such regulations under the Cotton Standards Act which will provide that 
all eotton classed under the Smith-Doxey provisions and for the Government 
loan shall be classed by the United States Board of Cotton Examiners only, and 
that no person, firm, partnership, corporation, or cooperative association shall 
be permitted to class cotton for the Government loan or for the Smith-Doxey 
class.’ ” 

I respectfully request that you call the above facts and the action taken by 
our association to the attention of your committee when it is considering the 
new appropriations bill. 

Yours very truly, 
Sam G. Lorine, 
Farecutive Vice President and Secretary. 


UNrtTep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM MERCE, 
May 7, 1958. 
Hon. STyies Bripees, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Capitol Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR BRIDGES: I enclose letter from Mr. Harry E. Troxell, assistant 
professor of wood technology, Colorado A. and M. College, Greeley, Colo., for 
attention and consideration by the members of the Senate Appropriations Com 
mittee when the agriculture appropriations bill is discussed. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
Ep. C,. JOHNSON 


COLORADO AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 


Fort Collins, Colo., May 4, 1953. 
Hon. EpDwIn C. JOHNSON, 


United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 
Deak SENATOR JOHNSON: We here at the School of Forestry at Colorado Col- 
lege College are vitally interested in the forests of our great State. We teach 
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and practice conservation and since we work with a renewable resource, greate; 
conservation is achieved through intelligent use. 

The need is now for the Forest Service to establish a forest utilization servic; 
unit at the Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station in Fort (; 
lins, Colo., to provide a service badly needed in this region. Upon investigatioy 
into this matter, I find that there is an item in the 1954 fiscal Department 
Agriculture budget: 

Salaries and expenses, Forest Service ; 

Forest research ; 

Forest products investigations ; 

Forest utilization service ; 
which is intended to provide this service unit. Your effort to see that sor 
$30,000 be provided for FUS in the Central Rocky Mountain region will b: 
real service to your State and country, because I estimate it will return a mini 
mum of about $3 million annually in increased business. 

I would like to relate some interesting information appraising the need fo 
a forest utilization service unit in this region 

The Rocky Mountain region imports two-thirds of the lumber it consumes 
Yet its forests are being used to only a fraction of their capacity ; they are grow 
ing fourfold as fast as they are being cut. 

The manufacture and sale of more timber products would do more than in 
crease the region’s self-sufficiency and prosperity. It would be the means of im 
proving the region’s forests so that they can furnish continuing and perpetua 
benefits, both timber and water. For forests must be managed if timber-growt 
rates are to be maximized, and timber production sustained. Furthermor 
proper cutting can increase water yields from wooded areas. But no cutting 
can be done, and no forest management practiced unless the trees are merchan 
able. So forest utilization is the key to forest management and to a considerable 
extent to watershed management as well. 

What are the obstacles to greater use of Rocky Mountain forests? 
the difficulties are inherent: the forests lie in remote areas on rough and stee} 
mountainsides where winters are long, cold, and snowy ; comparatively small and 
knotty trees are the best that the soil and climate can grow, Other obstacles ar 
Inan made: logging and sawmilling are inefficient; and the products put out are 
not up to standards possible with Rocky Mountain trees. The forest utilization 
service aims to overcome both classes of obstacles. In the Rocky Mountain regior 
it would foster research in logging and milling engineering. Through new m: 
chinery or the better use of old, ways would be sought to lessen the difficulty a: 
lengthen the season of mountain logging. Means of making it efficient withor 
jeopardizing natural reproduction of the forest would be found. Better use « 
sawing, seasoning, and finishing machinery already familiar to the region would 
be tried, and new equipment and procedures introduced. These studies would 
make possible the manufacture of lumber better able to compete with that shipped 
in from outside the region. 

A FUS unit could also promote the manufacture and sale of other products fi 
which Rocky Mountain timber are especially adapted: pulp, poles, posts, and 
other round products; knotty paneling, boxes, crates, and shooks cut for specia 
uses ; wood-chemistry products. In fact, a forest-utilization unit would combine 
concentrate, and orient all the region’s efforts toward discovering markets 
learning how to make products to suit the markets; and informing producers 
about efficient manufacturing methods, and buyers about the sources of product: 


Some of 


* 


they need 

This unit, which I am asking you to support an appropriation to establish 
would work as a liaison between the timber producers and buyers of the regio! 
on the one hand, and the Forest Products Laboratory on the other. All the ir 
formation available at the laboratory would be brought to bear on the problems 
of the region and special problems sent to the laboratory for solution. As els« 
where, the unit would consolidate scattered efforts and would result in making 
the most of the region’s timber resources. Furthermore, it would build a firm 
base for better silviculture, forest management, and watershed care throughout 
the region 

I hope your feeling is in sympathy with mine, and that the budget cuts do not 
extend to agencies of research dealing with renewable resources. Your attentio 
to this request is greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry E. Troxe ty, 
issistant Professor of Wood Technology. 
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PALLAHASSEE, Fia., May 16, 1909 
Hon. GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate Building: 

Action of House Appropriation Committee, Washington, in reducing forest 
and range research item $212,000 will have serious effect on program in Florida 
Florida Legislature is appropriating $50,000 yearly to supplement Federal forest 
research here. Urge you work with Senate Committee to sustain requested 
amount and to restore this cut. Chipola and Lake City and south Florida re- 
search will be benefited by your effective action. 

Sincerely, 
J. O. PHILLIPS 
President, Florida Board of Forestry. 


WasHtnaton, D. C 
Senator StyLes BrinGeEs, 
Senate Office Building: 

The American Home Economics Association protests most vigorously 
recommendation which would eliminate home management supervisors in the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. This association wishes to call your atten 
tion to the fact that this group of home economists is serving an important 
segment of our rural population who have few opportunities and advantages 
These families need the continued encouragement and help of the FHA home 
management supervisors in efforts to improve their status. The American Home 
Economies Association strongly urges the reinstatement of appropriations to 
provide for the home management supervision program in the Farmers’ Home 
\dministration, 

Mrs. ELIzABETH SWEENEY HERBERT, President. 


Minor, N. DAK., May 18, 19538 
Senator Mriton R. Youne, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Am informed House Appropriations Committee contemplates eliminating SCS 
regional offices. Our association made thorough study of this regional-office 
question and strongly recommend they economize as well. We urge your Senate 
committee support retention of SCS regional office system 

Or1s Tossett LANSFORD 


LAKEPORT, N. H., May 18, 1958. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Discussed with Vic Jensen coming year’s plans for cooperative work between 
Forest Service Research Branch and Tekwood on Bartlett experimental forest. 
Appropriation uncertainties make planning difficult. House Appropriations 
Committee has reduced Eisenhower’s proposed budget for forest research about 
$85,000. If this cut or a heavier one stands a proportionate share of the reduc- 
tion would further weaken local cooperative program. Reduction in forest 
research funds past year already meant cut in allotment for local cooperative 
work. Am sure I speak for other cooperators and companies concerned with 
local program. Am hoping Senate Appropriations Committee acts on Forest 
Service research item in line with Kisenhower’s budget recommendation. Letter 
follows. Confirmation. 

ALAN S. CHASE, 
TeKWwoop, INC. 


Ames, Iowa, May 17, 1953. 
Mitton R. Youne, 
Senate Office Building: 

Iowa chapter, Society of American Foresters urges you appear before Senate 
Agricultural Appropriations Committee. Recommend restoring House committee 
cut of $212,000 in 1954 forest research budget. Urgently needed to encourage 
private cooperation House committee so strongly recommends. Early action 
necessary reach Senate committee before considering House version. 

R. B. CHAMPBELL, Chairman 
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Sroux Crry, lowa, May 18, 195 
Senator Mitton R. Young, 
Chairman, Senate Agricultural Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Just advised that House Agricultural Appropriations Committee cut $212,000 
from 1954 budget for forestry research. The Lowa division of the Izaak Walto 
League of America believes this very detrimental to the future of our timber 
and related resources. We strongly recommend that you urge Senate committee 
to restore funds cut by House. If any change is warranted it would be to i: 
crease forestry funds. The record so far on economy has been very disappoint 
ing. How can Congress condone such extravagance as a $45 million increase 
PMA funds and the restoration of $8 million for Oahe Dam on anything other 
than pork-barrel reasons? Please reduce PMA and Pick-Sloan funds and increase 
the Forestry budget in the interest of true economy and good judgment. 

PAUL BEcK, 
President, Iowa division, Izaak Walton League of America 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC., 


Washington, D. C., May 13, 1953 
To Members of Congress: 


Many of you know from my appearances before congressional committees 
and from my letters reporting on surveys of thousands of farmers that I dis 
agree completely with the stand of leaders of the American Farm Bureau Fed 
eration and the National Grange on the agricultural conservation program. 

I have received thousands of communications from farmers in almost every 
State commending me for our activities. Now that new charges are being made 
in an endeavor to further cut the agricultural conservation program, I am send 
ing you a communication which is typical of many that I receive. 

This is from a county farm bureau and is a sample of how over 80 percent 
of the Farm Bureau members in this Nation feel. Proof of their stand has 
been placed in the Appropriations Committee’s record and summaries have been 
sent to you. The average Farm Bureau member overwhelmingly approves of 
the incentive-type program which has been developed to get conservation prac- 
tices carried out on the farms of America. 

I hope that when voting on the Department of Agriculture appropriations bill 
next week you will keep in mind that the ACP has already been drastically cur- 
tailed in the name of economy—but in reality by many who would like to see 
it eliminated. If further cuts must be made I hope you will help head off 
meat-ax cuts so that this program which actually gets on more farms than 
any other will be able to continue its job of conserving the fertility of our 
Nation’s soil. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ropert M. Kocnu, Erecutive Secretary. 


SAMPSON COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Clinton, N. C., May 11, 19538 
Mr. Rosert M. Kocn, 
Evecutive Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Deark Mr. Kocu: We realize that our Nation is still confronted with a tense 
situation hovering between our traditional desire for peace and the world tension 
caused by the powerful forces which seek to destroy the rights and freedoms 
of the individual. 

The Sampson County Farm Bureau, assembled in Clinton, N. C., April 17, 
1953, voted unanimously to plead with you to use your influence to help prevent 
further cuts in ACP payments in our State or any other State where it is evident 
that they are needed to increase production and to build and maintain the fer 
tility of the soil. This program has helped tremendously in establishing improve 
ment practices on the farms in this area which would have been impossible t 
carry out had it not been for such a program. 

Farmers generally are agreeable to a program of economy in Governmer! 
and a reduction of expenditures. We believe, however, the present agricultural! 
program with ACP payments has demonstrated that it is essential to get needed 
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production, improve the farmer’s income and encourage the conservation of our 
soil, water, and human resources. We are afraid of what the future holds for 
he farmer and all the people in America when the Government begins to cut 
e props from under a program that has helped the farmer become more effi 
ent in their farming operation. The farmers of America have been able to 
eet every demand by the Government in the production of food, feed, and 
fiber to sustain our war efforts and to share with people of other countries 
Agricultural production is of equal importance with military preparedness, 
Commerce Department, Labor Department, and other divisions of our Govern 
ent, and must be recognized as such if we are to survive. Production is our 
greatest weapon and we endorse a program which will assure maximum produ 
tion and still maintain or even increase our resources for future generations 
larmers are willing to take their proportionate cut in a program of economy 
n Government, but we are not willing to take a drastic cut while appropriations 
for other departments are on the increase 
With these facts before you, we hope that you will exert every ounce of your 
strength to protect the farmers of our country from being left out in the cold 
With best wishes and kindest regards, we remain, 
Sincerely, 
Sam L. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Secretary, Sampson County Farm Bureau 
ABEL WARREN, 
Chairman, Garland, N.C 
JAMES TURLINGTON, 
Clinton, N. C 
R. H. HOLLAND, 
Turkey, N.C. 
K. W. UNDERWOOD, 
Roseboro, N.C. 
C. Marton BUTLER, 
Clinton, N. C., Resolutions Committee 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Sor. CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, 
Charles Town, W. Va., May 19, 1953. 
Hon, Mitton R. YOuNG, 
United States Senate, 
(Attention: Mr. Lloyd M. Rockne, Secretary. ) 

DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: Regarding two items, both relating to the agricultural 
appropriations. 

The first is in regard to the tree nurseries operated by the Soil Conservation 
Service, and which the Department of Agriculture wants to eliminate. The 
House appropriations report carries $700,000 for 1954. Of this sum, $525,000 is 
for the operation of 8 of the present 24, all 8 to be used for observation of grasses, 
ete., the remaining 16 to be liquidated, for which a sum of $175,000 is appro- 
priated. This will eliminate the nurseries furnishing planting stock to the dis- 
tricts and we in the districts are not very fond of this. 

If the nurseries in question are to be kept, the appropriation figures should be 
$1,175,000 for the operation of all 24. If the liquidation is to be performed in an 
orderly fashion it will take more than the $175,000, the liquidation sum should be 
$350,000, but we hope that the nurseries will be kept as is. 

The second item is one that interests the districts greatly, but does not involve 
any great sum. The House committee has included $5 million for watershed 
work on 50 pilot plants. We think this is fine and will help out in this work with 
enthusiasm. Since talking to the committee regarding this, however, we have be- 
come aware of the fact that there is a considerable amount of runoff and other 
watershed data lying about the country in various SCS and Forest Service offices, 
the compilation and evaluating of which will save time and expenses in getting 
the pilot plants under way. We would like to see an item in the SCS budget of 
$100,000 for hydrologic research, for such a project, while small in scope, will 
mean much toward the economical establishment of the pilot watersheds. 

One other matter—the House committee has included a recommendation that 
the Secretary inaugurate an investigation of the SCS regional offices on the 
greunds that it may be found economical to elimimate them. We in the districts 
have considered this move time and again, and have decided that the regional 
offices are very worth while, service the districts well, and are a means of keeping 
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down the operational expenses. Such proposed investigations keep the service 
in an unsettled state, much to the detriment of their efficient operations. The 
real reason that some factions are seeking their elimipdation is not for economik 
reasons, but as a first step toward the breaking up of the SCS as a Federal agency 

We know that it is rather late to bring these matters to your attention but are 
hoping that you will find them of sufficient interest to warrant some action on the 
part of the committee. Otis Tossett told me of the extremely fine reception you 
vave to his opinions, and we sure thank you for this. Otis is one of the men in 
our organization that we rely greatly upon. He is a sound, constructive thinker 

Many thanks for listening to our story. Let us know if we can be of any 
assistance 

Sincerely, 
GerorcGe R. Herpricn, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


AMENDMENTS Requested BY DeparTMENT AFTER PaAssacre or H. R 


5227 ny House or RepresENTATIVES May 20, 1953 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 26, 19538 
Hon. Mitton R. Young, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR YounG: Enclosed are explanatory notes for the use of your 
committee in considering the agricultural appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1954 as passed by the House. In accordance with our usual practice, these notes 
are confined to an explanation of significant changes made by the House in the 
revised budget estimates, together with the Department’s views thereon. I 
would like to call your special attention to certain of the House changes that 
are particularly important. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


I am concerned about the action the House has taken on proposals fol 
strengthening research. In revising the budget estimates, we included only 
the most urgent items of increase for research, all of which had strong support 
from the research advisory committees and farm groups. An increase of $1 
million for grants to strengthen the research program at State agricultural 
experiment stations was included in our revised estimates, together with in 
creases of approximately $1,400,000 for research by agencies of the Department. 
The House bill includes the requested increase for grants to States, but provides 
a net increase of only $152,000 for research by Department agencies. 

The House disallowed increases for work on a number of pressing problems 
such as studies of forage utilization by livestock, which would deal primarily 
with the problems in this field associated with the rapid expansion in grass 
lands agriculture; for investigations of the influence of soils, fertilizers, and 
management practices on the nutritional value of plants; for improvement of 
harvesting and cleaning equipment for small-seeded grass and legume-seed crops 
and for studies aimed at reducing heavy losses from insect damage to farm 
products while in storage. Other increases were curtailed to the point where 
the funds available will not provide for an aggressive attack on the problems 
involved 

The reduction of $252,000 made by the House in the economic research in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics would be particularly damaging to im 
portant work. Along with its statistical fact-gathering functions, the Bureau 
studies and analyzes a tremendous volume of these and other data to furnish 
a well-known series, which the whole country uses, covering estimates of farm 
expenses, gross and net farm incomes, cash receipts, land values, farm debts, 
taxes, labor supply, wages, and many other subjects. Much more economit 
research is needed to broaden the base for this analytical work and to furnish 
more comprehensive information on agricultural outlook and trends. A large 
part of the decrease would necessarily fall on the regional marketing research, 
and cooperative work on farm management, land economics, farm population, 
and farm labor, which is carried on jointly with the State agricultural experi 
ment stations. It cannot be overemphasized that economic research must go 
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hand in hand with the physical research if the efforts of the Department and 
the State agencies are to be most effective and economical 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


I want to take this opportunity of emphasizing again the Department’s be 
ef that an adequate and progressive program of cost sharing on the more 
permanent-type conservation practices can be carried out during the 1954 crop 
year With a program authorization of $140 million, without the small-payment 
ncreases, as proposed in the revised budget estimates. We fully recognize that 
there must be flexibility in the selection of practices with enduring benefits 
to meet local needs for financial assistance 

The small-payment increase provision of the program has not, in the opinion of 
the Department, resulted in increased conservation on the land Moreover, it 
has not proved effective as a benefit to small farmers, since all farms regardless 
if size must share these payments if they have earned less than $200 in practice 
payments. Funds otherwise available for the small-payment increases should be 
available for direct assistance in sharing the cost of conservation accomplished 
(Accordingly, it is recommended that language be inserted in the bill, as proposed 
n the revised budget, which would eliminate these payments from the 1954 crop 
year program. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


As you know, the revised budget estimates recommended that the ap 
propriation for the school lunch program be reduced to $75 million from the 
$83,365,000 available in 1953. This was not due to any lack of appreciation 
or support for the accomplishments of this program in improving the health and 
well-being of the Nation’s children and in providing a constructive outlet for 
surplus agricultural commodities. Rather, the recommendation was based on 
the fact that current and prospective purchases of surplus foods with section 
2 funds will permit donations of commodities to the schools far in excess of 
the volume distributed in 1953. Surpluses will exist in commodities that are 
essential in a well-balanced diet, and that can be used advantageously by the 
schools. They include highly nutritious foods such as beef, fresh and dried fruits 
fresh and canned vegetables, butter, eggs, and milk. These additional contribu 
tions will more than compensate for the curtailment in direct payments under 
the school lunch program so that the Federal Government’s total support will 
still be in excess of this year’s aid to school lunches. In view of these facts, it 
is recommended that the Senate amend the bill to provide for an appropriation 
of $75 million as proposed in the revised budget estimates 

In closing, I want to express appreciation for the opportunity afforded th« 
Department, during the hearings you conducted, to discuss the work plans and 
financial needs of the various activities for which we have been assigned r¢ 
sponsibility. In reviewing the House committee report on the bill I have ob 
served that statements included in the report do not reflect the revised budget 
estimates recommended by the new administration. I hope you will not con 
sider the suggestion on my part inappropriate, but it seems to me that the value of 
the report would be greatly enhanced if it included a column showing the revised 
budget estimates as well as the original budget estimates for 1954 and funds 
available in 1953. Your committee may wish to consider the advisability of 
including such data in its report. 

As I have said before, we consider it our sacred duty to carry out as effectively 
and economically as possible the policy decisions made by the Congress in en 
acting legislation and in providing appropriations. Please feel free to call on 
us for any additional information or assistance you may need in considering the 
1954 agricultural appropriation bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezra T. Benson, Secretary 
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U. 8. DeparTMENT oF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural appropriation bill, 1954 


Item 
No Bureau and item 
1 | Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Economic investigations: Disallowance of 
revised budget increase for economic research relating to alternative combina- 
tions of land-use and conservation practices, $51,600; and general reduction of 
$200,400 below 1953 
Agricultural Research Administration 
Office of Administrator 
2 Disallowance of revised budget increase for reconditioning roads at the 


Agricultural Research Center 
Deletion of the words ‘‘as certified by the Research Administrator, which- 
ever is greater’’ in connection with limitation on cost of altering build- 
ings of the Agricultural Research Administration. 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
4 Animal research: Disallowance of revised budget increase for development 
of better methods of utilization of forage by livestock 
Animal-disease control and eradication: Net increase ove revised 
budget composed of (1) an increase of $268,690 for brucellosis eradication; 
and (2) disallowance of (a) proposed increase of $94,190 for eradication of 
ittle fever ticks; (6) $10,000 of an increase of $90,000 for inspections at 
ports of entry; and $10,000 of an increase of $30,000 for supervision of 
production of hog cholera vaccines 











6 Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry: Disallowance of $125,000 
of a revised budget increase of $135,000 for research on food and feed preserva- 
tion 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
7 Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: Disallowance of (1 


$140,000 of a revised budget increase of $240,000 to strengthen research 
on field crops; (2) $40,000 of a revised budget increase of $90,000 to 
strengthen research on citrus production; (3) revised budget increase of 
$80,000 for research on control of forest diseases in the Lake States and 
the Northwest; (4) revised budget increase of $84,000 for research on the 
influence of soils, fertilizers, and management practices on the nutri- 
tional value of plants; and (5) revised budget increase of $40,000 for 
research on equipment for harvesting and cleaning small-seeded grass 
and legume-seed crops 
National Arboretum: Disallowance of $26,000 of a revised budget increase 
of $51,000 for providing additional ¢ 
Arboretum 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
9 Insect investigations: Disallowance of revised budget increase for research 
on weevils, mites, and other stored products insects ($100,000); and on 
biological control of insects ($88,140) 
10 Insect and plant-disease control: Net increase composed of (1) partial 
toration of proposed decreases as follows: $175,000 for Japanese-beetl 
control, $69,100 for sweetpotato-weevil control, and $78,100 for phony 
peach and peach-mosaic eradication; and (2) reduction of $58,300 for 
Hall-scale eradication 
lant quarantines: Reduction in port inspection work 
mergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases: Reduction in con- 
tingency fund 
Control of forest pests 
3 Forest Pest Control Act: Reductions below the revised budget estimates as 
follows: (1) $825,000 for spruce-bark-beetle control in Montana and Idaho; 
(2) $30,000 for detection and appraisal surveys; and (3) $195,000 in contin- 
gency f i 
i4 W hite-pine blister rust: General reduction in control work 
Forest Ser vice 
Natienal-forest protection and management 
l Insertion of the phrase “‘without the approval” in lieu of the phrase ‘‘over 
on”’ relating to purchase of land in Sanders County, Montana 


re for exist 





plantings at the 





I 
19 E 








r 
¢ } ; 
he object 











l¢ Disallowance of $205,000 of revised budget increase of $355,000 for timber 
sales 

17 Forest research: General reduction in forest and range-management research 

18 Forest roads and trails: Disallowance of $2,475,000 of revised budget estimate 
for the construction of access roads for spruce-bark-bettle control and timber 
salvage in north Idaho and Montana 

19 Weeks Act: Insertion of appropriation language and funds for acquisition of 
lands for national forests 

2 State and private forestry cooperation: Increase above revised budget to con- 
tinue work at the same level of operations as in 1953 

Soil Conservation Service 

21 Salaries and expenses: Net increase as follows: Disallowance of revised budget 
increases of (1) $100,000 for hydrologic studies; (2) $86,708 for acceleration of 
conservation treatment in designated watersheds; and an increase above 
revised budget estimate of $1,115,722 for assistance to soil-conservation 


districts and other cooperators 
22 Water-cons ition and utilization projects: Disallowance of revised budget 
increase for work on Eden Valley project 





Amount 


52, 000 


on 
t 


— 10, 923 


| 


3, 000 


+-154, 500 


s 
> 


, 000 


26, 000 


188, 140 


3, GOO 
), 000 


— 500, 000 


~1, 050, 000 


300, 000 


— 205, 000 
79, 300 


—2, 475, 000 


+-75, 000 


+929, 014 


—259, 500 
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Agricultural appropriation bill, 1954—Continued 














Bureau and item Amount 
_ —}|—— . - — - = - 
Agricultural conservation program: 
23 Increase in amount of advance authorization for the 1954 crop program; dele- 
tion of proposed language which would eliminate the necessity of making 
adjustments in small payments pursuant to the provisions of sec. 8 (e) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act; and reduction in limit 
| of maximum amount any participant may receive from $2,500 to $1,000 [-+$55, 000, 006 
24 | Insertion of language providing that not to exceed 1% percent of the allo- 
} cation for the agricultural! conservation program for any State may he 
utilized in determining the most needed conservation practices on individual 
| farms for which Federal assistance shall be given 
Production and Marketing Administration 
25 Agricultural adjustment programs 
Reduction below revised budget estimate for assistance to Selective Ser 
ice authorities in connection with farm labor, and similar reducti 
the administrative expenses limitation for National and State office 
expenses Sa ae 10 wo 
Increase of $250,000 in reserve for use on wheat-marketing quotas... _. [+2 OU] 
26 | School-lunch program: General increase +8, 365, 000 
Rural Electrification Administration 
27 | Loan authorizations 
| Increase for rural electrification loans +40), 000, 000 
Decrease of $30,000,000 below the revised budget estimate in contingency 
funds for rural electrification loans [—30, 000, 000) 
Extension Service 
2B Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Piierto Rico: Disallowance of re 
vised budget increase under sec. 23, title Il, of the Bankhead-Jones Act, a 
mended 
29 Salaries and expenses: Disallowance of $110,000 of a re ed budget increase 
| $130,572 gthen national leadership and participation in the r 
wide cooperative extension program —110, 000 
30 | Office of Information: Disallowance of (1) $23,000 of revised budget increas« 
$48,799 for revision of Farmers’ bulletins and (2) $15,000 revised | f in 
crease of $40,000 for preparation and distribution of agricultural information by 
} television... ia aekalahe ‘ — 38, 000 
' 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
No. 1. Economic investigations 


(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 116; Senate hearings, p. 77) 


Appropriation, 1953 (as reduced by sec. 411) ---_-_---__--_--____--__~ $2, 370, 400 
Original budget estimate, 1954_.-..-__--- th tila liieiesesediihiaaimndiameeeensteneons <x a ae 


Revised budget estimate, 1954......_............... si aaa 
PP | Ee ee ae aa “ 





~252, 000 


House reduction below revised budget___...._...__--_--~ s 





Page 3, line 22: Strike out “$2,120,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,372,000”, 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $252,000. 

The House action in reducing the budget estimate by $252,000 not only elimi- 
nates the proposed increase of $51,600 for economic research relating to alterna- 
tive combinations of land-use and conservation practices, but cuts the item by 
$200,400 below the amount available for the current year. 

Research relating to alternative combinations of land-use and conservation 
practices —Elimination of this item of $51,600 would prevent work, in coopera- 
tion with the Soil Conservation Service and the State experiment stations, on 
costs and returns from conservation farming. In most areas conservation farm- 
ing pays out over a period of years, but many farmers face these problems: (1) 
It takes several years to establish a conservation system; (2) it takes money 
to make the change (for terracing, pasture improvement, and more livestock), 
and some farmers do not have either funds or credit: (3) frequently the net 
farm income drops during the period of changeover even though it is greatly 
increased in later years; and (4) on rented farms an equitable sharing of costs 
and returns between tenant and landlord has to be worked out. Attention to 
these problems is more important than ever in the present cost-price situation 
which farmers are facing. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED REDUCTION ON RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I. Production economics and related work 

Reduction of funds would seriously affect ability to provide research results 
that will facilitate adjustments in farming, develop ways of reducing costs of 
farm production, and alleviate farm financial and management problems which 
farmers will be facing in the period ahead. This effect will be especially serious 
at a time when American farmers are encountering a cost-price squeeze, and 
are struggling with problems of adjusting production of wheat, cotton, and some 
other products to prospective markets. 

Most of the following lines of cooperative work would be eliminated or seriously 
curtailed : 

1. A study of risk bearing in agricultural production in the Great Plains con 
ducted in cooperation with the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and with other Plains States. Farmers in the Great Plains are faced with 
serious economic problems whenever extensive droughts develops. The present 
study in North Dakota has the purpose of developing the most feasible means 
of overcoming such risks, including the possibility of accumulating financia 
reserves, developing flexible credit and tax provisions, uses of crop insurance 
changes in land use, emphasis on livestock production, maintenance of feed 
reserves, etc. 

2. A study of income potentials from alternative systems of conservation farm 
ing and of obstacles to achievement of conservation in the wheat areas of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. Conservation workers have found it extremely difficult 
to suggest conservation systems of farming in these wheat areas that will pro 
vide income comparable with the existing systems. In recognition of this diffi 
culty the present economic study was developed in cooperation with the Soil Con 
servation Service, the Bureau of Plant Industry, and the three experiment 
stations 

3. Research on range management problems faced by ranchers in the inter 
mountain grazing region. This work has been done in cooperation with the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station and surrounding States. It is concerned 
with measuring costs and returns to ranchers from use of improved practices 
such as range reseeding, rotation grazing, and other management practices, and 
the effect of changing economic and production conditions on ranch expenses and 
net income. 

1. Estimates of costs and returns on cotton farms of different sizes in the 
Delta farming areas of Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana aimed at develop 
ment of estimates of changes in farming and resulting costs and returns on the 
larger cotton plantations as well as on the smaller farms. 

5. A study of economic feasibility of increasing pastures and forage as a sub 
stitute for cash crops in farming systems of the Southeast. This work centers 
in a cooperative project with the Alabama Pxperiment Station, but supplemen 
tary work is carried on in cooperation with other Southeastern States. 

6. Cooperative research with the University of California on economics of 
cotton mechanization and appraisal of alternative farming opportunities in 
different areas, particularly in the specialized cotton and potato-producing areas 
of the San Joaquin Valley. 

7. Work now under way in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Connecticut, and 
New Hampshire to determine the possibilities for adoption of cost-reducing 
techniques in dairying and developing lower cost systems in dairy farming. 

8. Studies of water and land resource problems related to development of the 
Missouri River in South Dakota. These studies have carried on in cooperation 
with the South Dakota Experiment Station and the Governor's State Coordi 
nating Committee for the Missouri Basin. They include the impacts of reser 
voir development on farming and other activities in local areas, analyses of 
State water legislation and the effect of water and land development proposals 
on farming and on economic conditions in South Dakota. 

%. Cooperative research with the Southeast and the Southwest Regional Land 
Tenure Research Committees on studies to develop methods for improving farm 
rental practices to meet changes in technological and other conditions, including 
increased livestock production, as well as on problems associated with acquiring 
farm ownership and on trends in land values and factors affecting them. 

10. A cooperative study with the Wisconsin State Agricultural Experiment 
Station on frends in land values and land market activity designed to determine 
land market developments in major areas of the State including sales prices, 
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volume of sales, types of buyers and sellers, credit and financing arrangements 
ete. 

11. A cooperative study with Michigan Agricultural Experimental Station on 
economic problems of land use in rural-urban fringe areas Expansion of urban 
development into rural areas creates serious problems for farm families and 
rural communities. Such development often results in excessive tax levies on 
farmland and, in financial difficulties for local government, in speculative owne! 
ship of farmland, and in idle or poorly used agricultural land 

12. Cooperative studies with States involving equitable tax assessment of farm 
real estate. Farm tax problems have recently come to the forefront because 
real estate taxes are at the highest level in history The studies are designed 
to obtain specific information on assessment procedures and to indicate the 
relative burden of tax payments on agriculture as compared with other segments 
of the economy. 

13. The Bureau’s work on a series of annual farm population estimates, which 
are useful in appraising the actual and prospective farm labor situation, and 
work on statistical analyses of standards of living, including various statistical 
comparisons between the actual level of living on farms and in towns and cities 

14. Farm labor studies which the Bureau has been making in cooperation with 
the State agricultural experiment stations and the United States Department 
of Labor. Farm labor continues to be one of the critical items in connection with 
farm production: farmers find their production expenses still running high, with 
labor difficult to get. 


IT. Regional marketing research in cooperation with land-grant colleges 


The House reduction would force a cutback in the Bureau’s contribution to the 
regional marketing research program. This comes at a time when marketing 
costs are tending to increase thus further complicating the farmers’ problems as 
the spread between farmers and consumers is increased. The land grant col 
leges are putting increasing emphasis upon a cooperative regional program to 
help solve regional marketing problems. The Bureau participates in a sub 
stantial part of the regional program and is the USDA agency which carries the 
main lead of actually working with the States stations on the technical level 
in this field. 

The House reduction would mean that the Bureau’s cooperation with the 
land-grant colleges on the following 7 regional projects involving work in 
more than 30 States would have to be either eliminated or seriously reduced 

(a) Northeastern regional fruit marketing studies, aimed at the more orderly 
movement of apples to markets; 

(0) Southern regional poultry marketing studies, dealing with the efficiency 
of marketing eggs and broilers; 

(c) Southern regional cotton studies, aimed at adjusting cotton quality and 
marketing practices to mill requirements, thereby improving returns to growers; 

(d) North Central regional livestock marketing studies, including extensive 
surveys of the costs of retailing meats; 

(e) North Central regional dairy marketing studies, aimed at the expansion 
of markets for fluid milk; 

(f) Western regional dairy studies, including reserach on the efficiency of 
various kinds of plants in producing cheese, butter powder, and evaporated milk ; 

(g) Western regional livestock studies, dealing with livestock auctions, farm- 
ers’ choice of market outlets, and marketing costs. 

IIT. Outlook and economic services 

Under the House reduction it would be increasingly difficult also for the Bu 
reau to meet the many service requests which come to it from congressional com 
mittees, other agencies of the Department, farm organizations, and other groups 
interested in agriculture. It would be necessary to drop outlook and service 
work on special commodities (such as wool, sugar, and naval stores) and to make 
a serious cutback on analytical work relating to livestock and some other main 
commodity lines. Some reduction would be necessary also on farm income 
estimates, which badly need to be strengthened rather than weakened 
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No. 2. Salaries and Expenses 




















(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 270; Senate hearings, p. 111) 





Appropriation, 1953 (comparable with 1954 revised budget and as re- 

duced by section 411) a a aa A ial alin Bi aa tite ital $341, 677 
Original budget estimate, 1954____-_- sada theetesGanichabatis dia dhceahin iaiiadiiamataae 367, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954__ ES 
House bill, 1954 . 341, 677 


House reduction below revised budget...._..___.....-..---_.__._.... —10, 923 


Page 5, line 1: Strike out “$341,677” and insert in lieu thereof “$352,600”, the 
revised estimate, or an increase of $10,923. 

The House action in eliminating a proposed increase of $10,923 for application 
of a heavier wearing surface to an 0.8 mile section of the East-West Highway at 
the Agricultural Research Center is explained in the following statement on page 
4 of the House committee’s report : 

“The 1953 appropriation of $341,677, a decrease of $25,323 in the 1954 estimates, 
is recommended by the committee. The committee recognizes the urgency of the 
proposed road paving at the Beltsville Research Center, but feels it should be 
done within existing funds in the same way that similar work has been accom- 
plished in the past.” 

The House action in reducing the estimate would make it impossible to apply 
a heavier wearing surface of bituminous plant mix to 0.8 miles of the East-West 
Highway. This heavier surfacing is urgently needed to prevent deterioration of 
this section of the East-West Highway which connects an adequately surfaced 
section of this road with the new Washington-Baltimore Parkway. It is an- 
ticipated that the parkway will be completed during calendar year 1953. The 
opening of the parkway will result in much heavier traffic on the East-West High- 
way, since it furnishes convenient access to the parkway from the northwest 
metropolitan area of Washington and from nearby Prince Georges County. 

The amount of $341,677 provided in the House bill is the same as the amount 
available in 1953 for activities of the immediate Office of Administrator, including 
coordination of all research (other than economic research) of the Department 
of Agriculture, and planning, coordinating, and directing the research and regu- 
latory activities within the Agricultural Research Administration. A very im 
portant part of the work of this Office is the servicing of the advisory committees 
established under the Research and Marketing Act to advise the Department on 
its research and service programs so as to secure the greatest benefit from the 
funds available for such work. All of this appropriation is needed to properly 
carry out the work of the Administrator’s Office, and it would not be possible to 
provide funds within this amount for the road paving job at the center. 

Procedures have been developed for proper proration of maintenance and op- 
erating expenses to the bureaus and agencies located at the center, but there is no 
feasible basis for prorating capital improvements, such as the road paving job, 
to program funds of the bureaus and agencies. Therefore, unless funds are 
appropriated for this work, it will be impossible to give this section of the East- 
West Highway the heavier wearing surface needed. 
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No. 3. Salaries and erpenses 










(Limitation on cost of altering buildings of the Agricultural Research 
Administration ) 






(P. 5, line 18) 
After the last word in the language of this item, insert the following: “, which 
ever is greater” 
lor many years, the following language has been incorporated in the act under 
this item to provide a limitation on the amount whieh eould be spent for altera 
tion of any one building by the bureaus and offices of the Agricultural Research 
Administration; “and the cost of altering any one building during the fiseal year 
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shall not exceed $2,500 or 2 per centum of the cost of the building as certified by 
the Research Administrator, whichever is greater.” 

The reinstatement of the words “as certified by the Research Administrator”, 
also deleted by the House, is not being requested as it is believed this wording 
may. be subject to a point of order. The certification by the Research Adminis- 
trator has necessarily been based on information furnished by the individual 
bureaus and offices. The elimination of these words would not affect the 
limitation. 

However, the words “whichever is greater” should be restored to prevent any 
possibility of a construction which would limit alterations to 2 percent in the 


case of small buildings, and to $2,500 in any case. Two examples of what would 
happen if this construction were placed on the language in the bill will illustrate 
the point: 

1. For a building costing $5,000, the limitation on alterations in any 1 fiscal 
year would be $100. 

2. For each of the 4 regional research laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry, which cost in excess of $1 million each, the limitation 
on alterations in any 1 fiscal year would be $2,500. 

While the Department would expect to construe this limitation in the same 
manner as in the past, the possibility of its being given a different interpretation 
by others makes it desirable to restore the words “whichever is greater.” 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
Vo. 4. Animal research 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 492; Senate hearings, p. 199) 


Appropriation, 1958 (comparable with 1954 revised budget and as 

reduced by sec. 411) ____-__- a ; $3, 831, 652 
Original budget estimate, 1954_____ : Seta , 860, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 coal ‘ saurabeseenys 4a 
House bill, 1954 . i ; : 916, 500 


House reduction below revised budget___ 273, 000 


ato 


Page 9, line 8: Strike out “$3,916,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,189,500,” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $273,000. 

The House action in eliminating $273,000 would preclude active Bureau partici- 
pation in the integrated program with the States and other agencies of the 
Department on the various problems of grassland agriculture. 

The cooperative studies were designed to provide farmers with information 
which would enable them to produce good low-cost forage and utilize it by feeding 
methods which would assure minimum production costs for cattle and other 
livestock. Present high costs of labor, feed, fertilizer and machinery, together 
with increasing losses from bloat and parasites attendant on the use of improved 
pastures, make it necessary that pastures be utilized to the fullest extent possible 
and at minimum cost if farmers are to have an assured margin of profit in times 
of unstable market conditions. 

The proposed increase, which was eliminated in the House bill, is composed of 
three parts, as follows: 

(1) $140,000 for research on improving the efficiency of forage utilization 
which is essential in any lowering of production costs and preventing a decline 
in forage improvement practices. Such a decline would make more acute the 
present need for basic information on digestion and utilization of low quality 
forages including corn cobs, stalks, and straw and their supplementation by 
synthetics and industrial byproducts. Although beef cattle can now be produced 
cheaply with these low quality feeds, there must be more research on rumen 
physiology and protein requirements of cattle before beef of good quality can be 
produced from cheap feeds. 

(2) $58,000 for basic research on bloat in cattle which is causing such serious 
losses that farmers in some sections of the country are turning away from the 
use of improved pastures containing a high proportion of legumes. This is a 
serious situation not only from the standpoint of high quality animal feed but 
also from the need for legumes as Soil improvers. 

(3) $75,000 for the study of parasites and parasitic diseases of cattle, sheep, 
and swine to prevent severe death losses from internal parasites acquired through 
forage consumed. Evidence now at hand shows that the magnitude of this prob- 
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lem is increasing as improved pastures are being developed and the rate of stock- 
ing increased. The only solution is research to develop methods of destroying 
parasites on pastures, the use of medicated mineral mixtures, or the incorporation 
of chemicals in the soil. No such methods are presently known 
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(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 492; 





Senate hearings, p. 199) 

Appropriation, 1953 (comparable with 1954 revised budget and as re 
duced by sec 112) 

Original budget estimate, 1954 

Revised budget estimate, 1954 

House bill, 1954 

House increase over revised budget 





$8, 805, 810 
9, 055, 000 
8, 480, 500 
8, 635, 000 
+154, 500 







Page 9, line 21 Strike out “$8,635,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$8,480,500,” 
the revised estimate, or a decrease of $154,500. 

The House comniittee report, page 5, contains the following statement: “Funds 
recommended also provide an increase of $100,000 for three phases of the Bureau’s 
work: inspection at ports of entry, control and eradication of cattle fever ticks, 
and control of hog cholera vaccines. This is offset by a reduction in funds for 
brucellosis indemnities which will be possible under changed regulations of the 
Department.” 

The net increase of $154,500 in the House bill above the revised budget esti- 
mate consists of the following: 

(a) Disallowance of $94,190 for strengthened control and eradication of cattle 
fever ticks in the quarantined area adjacent to the international border in Texas 
from Del Rio to the Gulf of Mexico. The United States is most vulnerable to 
reinfestation with cattle fever ticks from Mexico, Despite the present protec 
tive measures designed to prevent entry of ticky animals from Mexico, stray or 
smuggled animals introduce ticks from time to time so that eradication work 
must be conducted in a buffer quarantine zone which is maintained in Texas 
along the international border. 

(b) Disallowance of $10,000 of a $90,000 increase proposed in the revised 
budget for strengthened inspection service at sea and air ports of entry to guard 
against introduction of foreign animal plaques such as foot-and-mouth disease 
and rinderpest. This work is mandatory under the law and the increase re 
quested would provide minimum inspection at only those points where it is ur 
gently needed. Because of an increasingly heavy volume of air and ocean traffic 
from abroad, current personnel are not adequate to provide for effective en 
forcement of the regulations, with a resultant increase in the possibility of in 
troduction of dangerous foreign diseases. Inspection procedures to enforce legis- 
lation enacted to prevent the entry into this country of animals, animal by- 
products, and other materials that experience has shown are most likely to carry 
the contagion of foot-and-mouth disease and other animal and poultry plagues 
constitute the larger part of this activity. Only through exercise of unremitting 
vigilance at all of the land, sea, and air ports of entry can such legislation be 
enforced. 

(c) Disallowance of $10,000 of an increase of $30,000 proposed in the revised 
budget for supervision of additional units producing and testing new modified 
hog cholera vaccines. Failure to give adequate inspection could result in serious 
losses to swine producers either from impure or impotent products. This super- 
vision is mandatory under the law. Of the 6 additional production and testing 
units scheduled to be in operation by July 1, 1958, 5 are already in operation. 
Inspection of these units in fiscal year 1953 has been financed by savings result- 
ing from delays in filling vacancies and shifts in personnel which were only 
possible because of lowered production of other hog cholera biologics resulting 
from outbreaks of vesicular exanthema of swine. Plants were forced to suspend 
operations in 1953 in a number of instances because of this disease but most of 
them are now in full scale production again, so that it would not be possible to 
finance inspection of the new units on a full-year basis in 1954 without additional 
funds 

(d) The House allowed an increase of $268,690 for indemnities for brucellosis 
eradication. The House bill provides $3,808,220 for this work whereas the re- 
vised 1954 budget estimates recommended $3,539,530. Under the revised 1954 
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budget estimates $3,096,530 would be available for operating expenses and 
$443,000 for indemnities. The reduced amount vequired for indemnities below 
fiscal year 1953 is the result of the decision to revise regulations for indemnity 
payments. They would be confined in fiscal year 1954 to those counties desig- 
nated by the States as operating on an area basis and where all herds are oper- 
ating under the plan A eradication program, that is, where all herd owners are 
disposing of reactor cattle by slaughter wihin 15 days. It is believed that under 
the revised regulations the amount proposed in the revised budget estimates for 
such indemnities ($443,000) would be adequate. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
No. 6. Salaries and E.rpenses 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 646; Senate hearings, p 


Appropriation, 1953 (as reduced by sec. 411) _ .. $7, 499, 522 


a 
Original budget estimate, 1954__ ; 8, 000, 000 


Revised budget estimate, 1954 7, 750, 000 
House bill, 1954___- alate . : 7, 625, 000 


House reduction below revised budget : s 125, 000 


Page 11, line 10: Strike out “$7,625,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$7,750,000” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $125,000. 

The House action in reducing the amount for research on “Food and feed pres 
ervation to promote maximum efficient utilization to meet expanding popula- 
tion needs,” by $125,000 would eliminate the initiation of research that should 
not wait for attention until current research on problems of equivalent urgency 
is completed. The program on the preservation and improved utilization of 
agricultural commodities for foods and feeds is designed to protect the grower 
against storage losses and to provide for him expanded outlets in the form of 
processed foods and feeds, stable in storage, excellent in pm ility, and convenient 
in use. It aims at narrowing the price gap between ‘roducer and consumer 
through improvements in processing efficiency to lower enaindeeetie costs, and 
in transportation and storage efficiency through maximum reductions in weight 
znd bulk without sacrifice of quality. That a ready market awaits such prod- 
ucts is evidenced by the consumer acceptance of frozen orange-juice concentrate 

The following projects would be eliminated due to the House reduction: 


Cereal and forage crop utilization investigations $40, 000 
Research to develop procedures for determi ning prior to storage 
the suitability for storage of corn and other cereals and to devise 
means for avoiding the present high losses in storage of high- 
moisture grain. 


Fruit and vegetable utilization investigations 

Extension of process for preparation of orange-juice powder as 
well as dehydrocanning and concentration of juices and purees 
to fruits and vegetables not now being investigated including 
Vinifera grapes, apples, strawberries, cane berries, apricots, and 
peaches to provide improved products for domestic and foreign 
markets ; establishment of sound processing procedures for vege- 
tables of the Rio Grande Valley to provide a vegetable industry to 
replace citrus lost in the freezes of recent years. 


Poultry, dairy, and animal products utilization investigations 
Investigation of the physical effects of spry drying on the func 
tional properties of dried whole egg to find means for correcting 
present deficiencies of dried compared with fresh egg for cake 
baking and other food-product uses where whipping properties 
need to be preserved; research on poultry products to determine 
the rate at which deterioration of frozen poultry takes place in 
storage at various temperatures to develop commercially practical 
practices which will avoid losses by rancidification, desiccation, 
darkening, and other deteriorative processes. 
The House committee report, page 5, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 
“The committee recommends an appropriation of $7,62 1 for 1954, an in- 
crease of $125.478 over 1953 and a decrease from he 1954 budget of $375,000. 


‘ 
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The amount recommended provides increases of $115,000 for research on cotton 
and $10,000 for studies on food preservation. Evidence presented to the com- 
mittee demonstrates clearly that lack of research on cotton has contributed to 
the loss of large markets to synthetic fibers. In view of impending acreage con 
trols on cotton, the committee believes that all possible action should be taken 
to enable this commodity to maintain its competitive position in the markets. 
The small increase of $10,000 for research on food preservation will enable the 
Bureau to speed up its work on dehydrating fruits and vegetables. The ultimate 
savings to the consumer in handling, transportation, and refrigeration of foods 
make this a very promising line of research. 

‘It is important to note that 42 percent of the regular funds of this Bureau is 
used for research projects directly related to the military needs of the Defense 
Department.” 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


No. 7. Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research 


(House hearings, p. 2, p. 706; Senate hearings, p. 254) 


Appropriation, 1953 (comparable with 1954 revised budget and as 
reduced by secs. 411 and 412) 
Original budget estimate, 1954 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 4 é : 11, 970, 000 
House bill, 1954 ‘ oh dog : Linked, “  88Gs 800 


House reduction below revised budget pole» —384, 000 


Page 12, line 2: Strike out ‘‘$11,586,000”" and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘11,970,000,” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $384,000. 

The House bill would reduce or eliminate five items of increase requested in 
the revised budget estimates by $384,000, summarized as follows: 


House bill 
compared 
with 
revised 
budget 
estimate 


Original Revised 
Increase item budget budget House 
estimate estimate 


lo strengthen research on field crops $364, 000 $240, — $140, 000 


lo strengthen research on citrus production 125, 000 90, 50, — 40, 000 


For research on control of forest diseases in the 


Lake States and the Northwest 100, 000 80, ‘ P —80, 000 
For research on the influence of soils, fertilizers, and 

management practices on the nutritional value of 

plants 100, 000 M4, j ‘ — 84, 000 
F research on equipment for harvesting and 

cleaning small-seeded grass and legume seed crops 40, 072 , O7: 172 —40, 000 


rotal ‘ 729, 072 ; 150, 072 — 384, 000 


Rounds appropriation total, 


The effects of the House reduction are as follows: 

(a) Reduction of $140,000 for strengthening research on field crops.—This re- 
duction would eliminate funds ($90,000) for strengthening research on defolia 
tion and weed control in cotton to promote mechanization of the industry, and 
would reduce by $50,000 (from $150,000 to $100,000) the funds for strengthen 
ing sugar beet and sugarcane research. 

Cotton growers need to reduce their labor costs and are turning to mechanical 
harvesters and the use of herbicides for the answer. Approximately 10 percent 
of the cotton acreage is now mechanically harvested by some 30,000 harvesting 
machines, but frequently the harvested cotton is trashy and stained due to leaves 
and weeds and so is downgraded and the farmers’ returns are reduced. Last year 
about half of the 300,000 acres treated with herbicides had to be replanted because 
of chemical injury. 

A reduction of one-third in the increase requested for sugar beet and sugarcane 
production research would considerably curtail the enlarged program needed to 
breed and test new varieties with (a) multiple-resistance to the increasing num- 
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b) superior agronomic and 
It would 
and on 


ber of serious diseases which are threatening and ( 
yield characters to promote mechanization and rcduce production costs. 
eliminate proposed studies on the ratoon stunting disease in Louisiana 
sugarcane variety deterioration, and would greatly retard the development of 
hybrid sugar beets which have experimentally been shown to be possible with the 
same potential value that hybrid corn has had for the corn grower. 

(vb) Reduction of $40,000 for strengthening research on citrus production 
Citrus diseases, especially tristeza and other decline diseases, are causing in 
creasingly heavy losses to growers. Hundreds of thousands of trees are being de 
stroyed each year. The budget increase provides for expanding research on 
these diseases in Florida (where Congress provided $275,000 in fiscal year 1952 
for a new citrus laboratory), Texas, and California, and for basic research work 
at Beltsville, Md. The reduction would 

Eliminate proposed expansion of research in California, especially on lemon 
decline diseases which are causing serious losses. 

Eliminate the initiation of basic research at Beltsville, Md., on the use of anti 
biotics and chemicals that might be absorbed into the plant and reduce or control 
the virus diseases. 

Cause some reduction in the proposed research program in Florida and Texas 
on developing effective controls for the citrus diseases of those areas. 

(c) Elmination of the increase of $80,000 requested for research on the control 
of forest diseases, especially in the Lake States and the Northwest.—In the Lake 
States there are more than 50 million acres in timber. Aspen, which is on about 
40 percent of this acreage, is a leading pulpwood species of the region and 41 
paper mills with an annual payroll of around $50 million depend heavily on a 
continuing supply. Aspen canker is now threatening this supply, and other 
diseases are serious in the remainder of the forested area. The one pathologist 
which the Bureau can now assign to these problems cannot single-handed do the 
job that needs to be done. 

Over one-third of all the standing sawtimber in the United States is in the 
Northwest In Oregon, approximately 44 percent of all income in the State 
comes from timber products. Pole blight is becoming increasingly serious on 
the pole-size stands of western white pine. The annual production of western 
white pines is estimated at more than $65 million. Mortality in some stands 
has reached 25 percent. A top blight of lodgepole pine is causing serious 
losses in the Targhee National Forest in Idaho and threatens the pines of 
the Yellowstone National Park area. 

Other diseases eausing serious losses include rootrot of Douglas-fir and 
other conifers, needle diseases of firs and spruce, top drying of Douglas-fir, 
and heart rots. Trees weakened by root rots and other diseases are known 
to be more susceptible to attacks by some insects, such as bark beetles, and 
contribute to the buildup of serious forest-insect epidemics. The Bureau now 
has only five pathologists in that area to work on these numerous disease 
problems, including only one pathologist for work on the pole-blight disease 
This is inadequate, and restoration of the proposed increase is urged 

(d@) Elimination of the inerease of $84,000 requested for erpanding research 
on the influence of soils, fertilizers, and management practices on the nutritional 
value of plants.—Disallowance of this increase would prevent adequate labora 
tory and field studies to delineate soil areas producing crops nutritionally inade 
quate as to cobalt, copper, manganese, magnesium, or iron, or containing toxic 
quantities of selenium, molybdenum, or other harmful constituents. It will also 
seriously hinder progress in developing effective cooperative programs on the 
relation of soils to plant, animal, and human nutition with State agricultural 
experiment stations who look to this Bureau for such assistance. The Select 
Committee to Investigate the Use of Chemicals in Foods and Cosmetics in its 
report dated May 12, 1952 (H. Rept. 1921, p. 6), recommended “that long-term 
studies to determine (1) the relative effect of chemical and organic fertilizers 
upon the nutritive value of crops, and (2) the relationship of soils to human 
nutrition and health, should be strongly encouraged.” 

(e) Elimination of the increase of $40,072 (except $72 to round the appropria 
tion total) requested for research on equipment for harvesting and cleaning 
small-seeded grass and legume see crops.—Seed harvesting losses run as high 
as 30 to 50 percent and amount to many millions of dollars each year. Present 
equiment has not been designed specifically for harvesting these crops and needs 
to be modified to reduce these excessive farm losses. 

Current research of around $20,000 on this problem, which is being conducted 
in the Southeast at Clemson, S. C., needs to be expanded, and in addition re 
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lated research should be initiated in the Pacific Northwest. That area is also 
a major producer of small-seeded grass and legume seed crops, but the seed 
harvesting problems are quite different from those of the humid Southeast. 
Shop facilities would be provided by the State agricultural experiment stations 
which would cooperate in the research work. Improved seed-harvesting equip- 
ment would help to increase seed supplies and reduce their cost, both of which 
are essential in promoting grassland agriculture and better soil conservation. 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDI STRY, SOLLS, AND AGRICULTI RAL ENGINEERING 
No. 8. National Arboretum 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 724, 784; Senate hearings, p. 277) 


Appropriation, 1953 cidesh seins btu ie, ---... $149, 000 
Vriginal budget estimate, 1954__ ha ; ie wi eee 225, 0OO 


Revised budget estimate, 1954____ : ae 200, 000 
House bill, 1954 ae ; i a 174, 000 


House reduction below revised budget__ —~------------_____. —26, 000 


Page 12, line 6: Strike out “$174,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$200,000,” the 
revised estimate, or an increase of $26,000, 

The House disallowed $26,000 of the revised budget increase of $51,000 for 
providing necessary care for the existing plantings at the Arboretum. Such 
funds were requested to (1) transplant materials from overcrowded nursery 
rows to permanent planting sites, (2) provide more fertilizers, Spray materials, 
etc., now required because of the increased numbers of plantings and their in- 
creased size, (3) permit the acceptance of valuable plant materials which would 
be donated to the Arboretum by associations and sroups, but which cannot be 
accepted unless there are funds for their planting and care, (4) provide for the 
labeling of plantings to permit easy indentification, and (5) handle more ade- 
quately the increasing numbers of Visitors. The Arboretum has now been 
established over 25 years and more and more scientists are coming to it. This 
is placing an increasing load on the present small staff. Approximately 20,000 
viewed the azalea display in 1953 as compared with 12,000 in 1952 and 8,000 in 
1950 

The decrease would (1) retard the transplanting of materials from nurseries 
fo permanent planting sites, resulting in the loss of considerable quantities of 
valuable plant materials, (2) s£reatly retard the labeling of permanent plantings 
with the result that they could not be readily indentitied by visiting horticul- 
turists, landscape architects, hurserymen, and others and (3) limit the numbers 
0! visitors who could be admitted to the Arboretum to study plant materials. 


BuREAv oF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
No. 9. Insect investigations 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 796; Senate hearings, p. 295) 


Appropriation, 1953 (comparable with 1954 revised budget and as 
reduced by sec, 411) _ a ~------~~..... $3, 888, 760 
4, 190, 000 


Revised budget estimate, p 4, O76, ¢ 
House bill, 1954_____ ; 3, 888, 760 


House reduction below revised budget___ —188, 140 


Page 13, line 19: Strike out “$3,888,760” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,076,900”, 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $188,140. 

The House committee report, page 6, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 

“The revised budget received in March recommends a decrease of $100,000 
in Japanese-beetle research and an increase of $288,140 for research on weevils, 
mites, and other stored products insects, and on pink bollworm and biological 
control of insects. The committee recommends that the funds to be made avail- 
able by discontinuance of Japanese-beetle research be applied to the new work 
proposed, with particular attention to pink bollworm.” 
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The House action would make the reduction of $100,000 on Japanese-beetle 
research available for work on three other activities as indicated above. It is 
proposed, however, because of the serious problems involved on the pink boll- 
worm, to use this amount on that project. To initiate the work recommended 
with less than the original estimate ($100,000) appears unwise. Use of the 
funds for this purpose will make it possible to initiate new work in two im- 
portant fields of research as follows: 

(1) Development of biological control methods for insect pests and weeds.— 
The increase requested in budget estimates is $88,140. The recommended in- 
crease would provide for an additional investigator to search out beneficial 
insects in other parts of the world and to introduce and colonize them in the 
United States. The significant results attained in the control of the oriental 
fruitfly, citrus blackfly, and corn borer have demonstrated the benefits to be 
derived through the biological approach to control of plant pests. 

(2) Development of methods for controlling or eliminating insect damage to 
processed and stored products.—The increase recommended in the revised budget 
estimate is $100,000. Large quantities of food are rendered unfit for human use 
due to insect contamination. Unless the House cut is restored, it will not be 
possible to undertake expansion of research in this important field. 


No. 10. Insect and plant-disease control 


(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 2087 ; Senate hearings, p. 298) 
Appropriation, 1953 (as reduced by sec. 412) __... $5, 599, 408 
Original budget estimate, 1954 5 : : _ 5, 600, 000 


Revised budget estimate, 1954 bia > heii 5 nw & 923,100 
yeeune PR. WeG6 in oi ee ed, : _ 5,187, 000 


House increase above revised budget_________ re 


Page 14, line 21: Strike ont “$5,187,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,923,100”, 
the revised estimate, or a decrease of $263,900. 

The House committee report, page 6, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 

“The revised budget recommends the discontinuance of the Federal quarantine 
on Japanese beetle, and the elimination of Federal participation in programs for 
eradication of the sweetpotato weevil and the phony peach and peach mosaic. In 
view of the problems involved in transferring this responsibility to the States, 
particularly since many State legislatures have adjourned for the year without 
making provision for such work, sufficient funds have been included to permit 
the Bureau to continue these programs on a somewhat reduced basis until satis 
factory arrangements have been worked out.” 

The position taken by the House committee, as outlined above, would appear 
to indicate that the Federal quarantine on Japanese beetle should be continued 
during the fiscal year 1954, and in addition that the programs on sweetpotato 
weevil and phony peach and peach mosaic should be continued with Federal 
participation covering the same phases as during the fiscal year 1953 but on a 
somewhat reduced basis. The Department is of the opinion that the scope of 
Federal participation in these programs should be restricted to the activities 
recommended in the revised budget estimates. A discussion of these programs 
follows: 

(1) Japanese-beetle control.—Allocation fiscal year 1953, $482,700: revised 
budget estimate, $150,000; House bill, $325,000. Under the revised budget esti- 
mates it was proposed to discontinue the Federal quarantine immediately, and 
to restrict Federal participation in the program to inspections that are necessary 
to keep uninfested States currently informed as to the boundaries of infested 
areas, and to give to the States whatever assistance is necessary in taking over 
certain functions now performed by the Federal Government. The Department 
again recommends that this item be reduced accordingly to the amount included 
in the revised budget estimates. 

However, if the Congress should retain the amount of $325,000 as provided for 
this program in the House bill, it should be understood that this amount would 
be insufficient to enforce the Federal quarantine in the 15-State area now under 
regulation during the full fiscal year 1954. This quarantine permits the move- 
ment of restricted material only upon the basis of inspection and certification 
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that it is free of infestation. At present the number of inspectors is barely 
enough to provide responsible certification for the shipments. The amount in 
the House bill would make it physically impossible to make these inspections and, 
therefore, would act to restrict the movement of material from quarantined 
areas, Therefore, it would be impossible, with the amount of $325,000 provided 
by the House, to keep the Japanese-beetle quarantine on during the entire fiscal 
vear 1954. An amount of $482,000 was estimated as required for this purpose 
during the fiscal year 1953 and it is not possible to make the inspections and cer- 
tifications necessary to continue enforcement of the quarantine with reduced 
funds. The Department will, however, if the House action stands, maintain the 
quarantine as long as it is possible to do so. 

(2) Sweetpotato-weevil control.—Alloecation fiscal year 1953, $238,000; re- 
vised budget estimate, $49,900: House bill, $119,000. Under the revised budget 
estimate it is proposed to limit Federal participation in this program to technical 
assistance to States in developing uniform regulations governing the movenient 
of sweetpotato plants and tubers from infected areas to other parts of the coun 
try, and in the demonstration of effective methods of weevil control in areas 
where infestation becomes established. The providing of technical assistance is 
considered a Federal function, and the revised budget estimate proposed to con 
tinue the program on this basis during subsequent years. The House bill would 
continue Federal participation in the entire program only on a reduced basis 
until satisfactory arrangements have been worked out with the States. The 
Department is of the opinion that the program is a joint Federal-State respon 

ibility, with the division of responsibility as proposed in the revised budget es 
timates an equitable one. 

(3) Phony-peach and peach-mosaic eradication.—Allocation fiscal year 1953, 
$156,100: revised budget estimate, none; House bill, $78,100. Under the revised 
budget estimates it was proposed to eliminate Federal participation in this pro- 
gram. It has been determined recently that the native plum is a host to the 
virus causing the phony-peach disease. Within the past 2 years the insects 
most responsible for the transmission of the disease from plum to peach or from 
peach to peach have been identified. It has been amply demonstrated that annual 
inspections and prompt removal of any trees showing symptoms is an effective 
control when applied on a community or areawide basis. 

Communitywide removal of trees has also been found to be an effective con- 
trol for peach-mosaic disease. It is believed that the States are in a position to 
assume the leadership on these programs and to direct grower participation so 
as to produce efiective control. It is therefore recommended that Federal par 
ticipation be discontinued. 

The reduction $58,300 made by the House would jeopardize the eradication 
of the Hall scale. 

The House committee report, page 6, contains the following statement: 

“The committee has made a reduction of $58,300 in the Hall scale eradication 
program. A special committee investigation made several years ago indicates 
that eradication under this program has been very effective and should be com- 
pleted by the end of the present fiscal year. 

“Accordingly, half of the funds for this work have been eliminated on the basis 
that the program should be liquidated during the coming year.” 

Sufficient progress has been made in this program so that the Bureau in co- 
operation with the State of California expects to eradicate known infestations 
of the Hall scale within the next few years. The current program provides for 
all known host plants to be treated during the present fiscal year, and annually 
thereafter until three annual treatments have been made. Any further treat- 
ments would be made only on the basis of the finding of live scales. A sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of the program could be expected at the end of 
~ more years if the program is continued on the present basis. To liquidate the 
program during 1954 would be premature, would jeopardize the probability of 
eradication of this important pest, and would also nullify the results of past 
cooperative efforts and expenditures of Federal and State funds. 

It is recommended that the full amount of the revised budget estimate for this 
item be restored and that the program be continued until eradication is assured. 
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11. Plant quarantines 












(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 796; Senate hearings, p. 293) 
Appropriations, 1953__- $2. 700, 000 
Original budget estimate, 1954 ; : 2. 800, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 2 800, 000 
House bill, 1954_ 2. 600, 000 






200, OOO 





House reduction below revised budget 









Page 16, line 7: Strike out “$2,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,800,000,” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $200,000 

The House bill would provide $200,000 less than the revised budget estimate 
$100,000 below the amount available in the fiscal year 1953. To keep exependi 
tures within this amount it would be necessary to forego the addition of 18 
emplovees who are needed because of the steadily increasing workload at sueh 
important ports as Boston, Mass.:; Brownsville, El Paso, Laredo, and Port Arthur 
Tex.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.: Washington, D. C.; and Honolulu, 
T. H. It would also be necessary to substantially reduce the present staff in the 
fiscal year 1954 to meet the reduction below the current level 

The House reduction would result in reduced plant quarantine service to im- 
porters thereby delaying the handling of fresh produce through the normal trade 
channels. As evidence of increased workload during the past 10 years, inter 
ceptions of plant materials have increased from approximately 57,000 to ap 
proximately 167,000. The number of vessels inspected has increased from 19,000 
to 50,000. Airplane inspections have increased from approximately 13,000 to 
80,000. The indications are this trend is continuing 

The House committee report, page 6, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 

“A reduction of $100,000 below the current funds for plant quarantine work is 
recommended. Evidence before the committee discloses that customs inspectors 
now perform quarantine inspection work during certain periods of the day. This 
would indicate that an extension of such an arrangement would be entirely 
feasible.” 

The assumption that customs inspectors can carry an increased responsibility 
for inspection of baggage and agricultural imports is not borne out by experience. 
The customs officials in the absence of quarantine inspectors simply destroy 
plants or plant products which may easily be recognized as prohibited entry into 
this country, reconsign shipments which may contain such materials to stations 
where plant-quarantine inspectors are on duty, or set aside questionable items for 
inspection by the plant-quarantine inspectors whom the latter come on duty 
They do not undertake to pass on the more technical phases of the job of plant 
quarantine inspectors, nor do they possess the ability to identify the many thou 
sands of prohibited and/or restricted materials, nor to appraise the pest risk 
associated with the importation of commodities which might introduce destrue 
tive insect pests into this country. Although this assistance rendered hy the 
Bureau of Customs is of great value in the plant-quarantine program, it is being 
used, in the opinion of the Department, to the maximum extent possible at this 
time without greatly increasing the national pest risk. 
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Vo. 12. Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 






(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 796; Senate hearings, p. 293) 





Appropriation, 1955 $1, 000, 000 
Original budget estimate, 1954 1. 000, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 an 1. 000, 000 





House bill, 1954-____-- sii 500, 000 
House reduction below revised budget 500, 000 






Page 16, line 14: Strike ont “$500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,000,000” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $500,000 

The House committee report, page 6, contains the following statement rela 
tive to this item: 

“The amount for emergency control of insects and plant diseases has been 
reduced to the expenditure level of the past few years.” 

This appropriation is used only to assist in the control of destructive out 
hrenks of insects and plant diseases that cannot be anticipated at the time the 
budget estimates are prepared. While in no instance since this appropriation 
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was placed on a contingency basis in 1950 have expenditures exceeded $500,000 
in 1 year, it cannot be assumed that a larger amount may not be needed at any 
time to meet the threat of a new pest introduction or the development of an 
emergency outbreak of a native insect. The original purpose of a contingency 
fund was to prevent the necessity for requesting supplemental appropriations. 

It should be emphasized that these funds are used only as needed to meet 
emergency outbreaks, and the unused balances are returned to the Treasury. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 





No. 18. Forest Pest Control Act 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 930; Senate hearings, p. 322) 


ow: 


Appropriation, 1953__..___-_-~- a p Sihcenih kal chiens _.....-- $3, 350, 000 
Orginal budget estimate, 1954 ° bit eee 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 id Rides eiethncncilis Ta tipmeplich tlitiatla citable 3, 350, 000 
House bill, 1954- ShsictabedAieeiiacsnciadhcscatienmvalichtedde ttkittaiade bit lncaltiptdidbetea te 2, 300, 000 
House reduction below revised budget ‘ ia dninas caniiaas iy GeO 


Page 17, line 10: Strike out “$2,300,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,350,000,” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $1,050,000. 

Page 17, line 10: Strike out “$1,900,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,920,000,” 
the revised estimate for the contingency fund, or an increase of $1,020,000. 

The specific effects of the House reduction are as follows: 

A reduction of $30,000 in the revised budget estimate for detection and appraisal 
surveys. Economy in forest-pest control is achieved through early detection of 
outbreaks. The item for detection and appraisal surveys Was increased during 
the current fiscal year by $148,000, bringing it to $480,000, which is considered the 
minimum requirement for effective detection and appraisal surveys. Any cur- 
tailment of survey activities would result in a reduction of coverage of the 
valuable timber resources of the country and reduce the effectiveness of the 
program. Unless forest-pest outbreaks are discovered and combated in their 
early stages the losses they cause and the ultimate cost of their control is often 
greatly increased. 

A reduction of $1,020,000 in the revised budget estimate for control operations 
under the Forest Pest Control Act. The House committee’s report, page 7, 
States: 

“The increase requested for the Montana-Idaho spruce-bark beetle is not 
recommended in view of the large amounts approved for access roads to handle 
this problem through logging and salvage operations.” 

This language is construed to limit the amount available for this project in 
fiscal year 1954 to the fiscal year 1953 amount of $575,000 as shown in the 
explanatory notes (p. 329), or a reduction of $825,000 below the budget estimate 
for this project. 

The control of the spruce-bark beetle in the Montana-Idaho area involves 
(a) the prompt salvage logging of beetle-infested trees wherever that is prac- 
ticable and (bv) the chemical treatment or destruction of scattered infested 
trees in areas where the cost of logging would be prohibitive. A balanced pro- 
gram requires that both operations be developed simultaneously. 

The effectiveness of the salvage logging program should not be jeopardized 
through failure to provide for the treatment of such isolated infestations. 

The House action also reduces by $195,000 the $500,000 proposed for continu- 
ation in 1954 to combat unforeseen outbreaks of an emergency nature which 
experience shows can be expected to develop during the control season. Forest- 
insect populations are currently at a high level in many areas, and it is believed 
unwise to reduce at this time the amount of funds which can be drawn upon 
to take quick action against new outbreaks as they develop. 

The House committee's report (p. 7) further states: 

“The reduction for forest-pest control results from the completion of work 
on the spruce budworm in Oregon and Washington, the southern-pine beetle, 
and the Engelmann spruce-bark beetle in Colorado.” 

The 1954 revised budget estimate provided $150,000 for essential mopup work 
on the Colorado bark-beetle project which it is presumed is contained in the 
House committee’s recommendation. While no specific provision was made in the 
budget for work on the southern-pine beetle, testimony presented to the com- 
mittee pointed out that later surveys might indicate a need for some further 
work. Hence the language in the House committee’s report is not construed 
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to prevent expenditures on this project should surveys indicate additional needs 
for control work. 
No. 14. White-pine blister rust 
(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 2031; Senate hearings, p. 322) 
Appropriation, 1953 (as reduced by sec. 412) $3, 299, 484 
Original budget estimate, 1954 : 4, 000, 000 
3 


Revised budget estimate, 1954 3, 300, 000 
House bill, 1954- 2. 000, 000 


House reduction below revised budget : 300, 000 


(P. 17, lines 16, 21; p. 18, line 1) 
i, 


000,” the revised estimate, or an increase of $300,000. 

2. Page 17, line 16: Strike out “$460,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$505,000,” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $45,000. 

3. Page 17, line 21: Strike out “$1,590,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$1,750,- 
000,” the revised estimate, or an increase of $160,000. 

4. Page 18, line 1: Strike out “$950,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,045,000,” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $95,000. 

The House action would require reductions in proposed allotments to the 
cooperating Federal agencies as follows: 


(a) Department of the Interior for work on lands under their juris 

I a a in ct ae ee a = oes , _ $45, 000 
(b) Forest Service for work on national forest lands- : 160, 000 
(c) Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for cooperative blister 

rust control on State and privately owned lands-_ ; 95, 000 


The reduction of the white-pine-blister-rust item by $300,000 below the amount 
available during the current year and recommended in the revised budget esti- 
mate would make it necessary to defer work on approximately 190 square miles of 
high-priority pine stands where rust is now prevalent and doing irreparable 
damage. 

The areas affected would involve lands of Federal, State, and private owner- 
ship. The greatest losses would occur in the white- and sugar-pine areas of the 
western part of the United States. Under funds provided by the House, priority 
would be given to maintaining protection where initial eradication work has been 
done. Existing stands of timber would suffer further loss directly related to 
extent of delay in treatment. 


FOREST SERVICE 


No. 15. Salaries and expenses, national forest protection and management 
(provision relating to the purchase of land in Sanders County, Mont.) 


(House hearings, pt. 4, pp. 2146-2147 ; Senate hearings, p. 348) 


Page 21, lines 13 and 14: Delete “without the approval’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “over the objection.” 

There is no intent to use the appropriation to purchase land in Sanders County 
where the local government is opposed to such action. However, the words 
“without the approval” might necessitate an affirmative resolution by the local 
government before the land could be purchased. While the local government 
might have no objection to the land purchase, it could conceivably resist formal 
affirmative resolution. It is believed that “over the objection” would accomplish 
the restriction on consent of the local government concerned, and, therefore, 
restoration of the words “over the objection” is recommended. 


No. 16. Salaries and expenses, national forest protection and management 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1260; Senate hearings, p. 348) 


Appropriation, 1953 (comparable with 1954 revised budget and as re- 

duced by sec. 411) $29, 919, 361 
Original budget estimate, 1954 ‘ Bisbiiat 31, 253, 700 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 ; 29, 820, 700 
House bill, 1954 * 29, 665, 700 


1 Includes increase of $50,000 above revised budget estimate for sanitation and care of 
public camp grounds. 
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The House bill made a reduction of $205,000 below the revised budget for timber 
sales, The House bill would provide an increase of only $150,000 above the funds 
available for 1953 for timber sales, instead of the increase of $335,000 recom- 
mended in the revised budget. The full amount requested for timber sales is 
needed to provide for administering an increase in volume of timber sales busi- 
ness involving a total cut of 5.23 billion board feet, and to prepare for cutting 
on the very large new pulp timber sale in Alaska. 

The House committee report (p. 7) states: 

“An increase of $150,000 is recommended to handle increased timber sales in 
1954 estimated at around 5 billion board feet.” 

he increase proposed in the revised budget would make possible the cutting 
of an additional 230 million board feet of timber, with returns to the Treasury 
of $2,100,000. The reduced amount carried in the House bill would permit the 
financing of an additional eut of only 100 million board feet, or a reduction of 
130 million board feet with an estimated loss of revenue of $1,300,000. 

The increase is especially urgent in order to help finance the greatly expanded 
rate of cutting for salvage and control of insect infested and windthrown timber 
in Oregon, Washinoton, Idaho, and Montana. In north Idaho and Montana, addi 
tional funds are being provided for timber access roads in spruce infested areas 
Unless the increase per timber sales administration is granted, the only possible 
way to finance the increased cut which is essential to controlling the insect 
epidemic will be to curtail timber sales in other regions with consequent dis 
location of raw material supply for dependent industries in those areas. Res- 
toration of the $205,000 House reduction will, therefore, increase revenues, 
increase badly needed supplies of national forest timber to industry, and will 
make possible full-scale cutting of infested spruce in Idaho and Montana. 
























No. 17 Salaries and expenses, forest research 











(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1239, 1261, 1272, 1295; Senate hearings, pp. 348, 381) 








Appropriation, 1953 (comparable with 1954 revised budget) $5, 402, 300 
Original budget estimate, 1954 5. 562, 300 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 5, 429, 300 
House bill, 1954 5, 350, 000 
House reduction below revised budget —79, 800 








Page 22, line 14: Strike out “$5,350,000” and insert in lieu thereof, “‘$5,429.- 
800.” the revised estimate, or an increase of $79,300. 

Effect of reduction. The effect of this cut would be to further curtail the re- 
search on many experimental forests and ranges where increased costs have 
already seriously reduced the work. It would necessitate delay or withdrawal 
of Federal participation from many cooperative projects now well on the way to 
pay dividends. It would mean the loss of inyestments already made in these 
projects. 

Results from research The House committee report (p. 7) includes the fol 
lowing statement: 

“A slight reduction in research funds is recommended in view of information 
before the committee indicating lack of results from experiments at such places 
as the desert range research station in Utah.” 

The Desert Experimental Range Station mentioned is the only range research 
eenter carrying on studies applicable to 65 million acres of winter range land 
in Nevada, Utah, and southern Idaho, southwestern Wyoming, western Colorado, 
and sontheastern Oregon. That is an area the size of the State of Colorado. 
This experimental range now has only a skeletonized staff. To eut it further 
would, therefore, critically hamper its effectiveness. The “information” con- 
cerning it, as referred to in the report, must be due to a misunderstanding based 
on the lack of printed Department bulletins on the work of this important 

Overlooked, apparently were the many other forms of publications, field 
davs, demonstrations, talks at meetings and motion pictures. At the Desert 
Range Station in western Utah, specifically mentioned in the House Committee 
report, results have been reported in 11 publications. One major departmental 
publication describing the results of the studies is in the process of being printed; 
another. a farmers’ bulletin, will be released this year describing how to manage 
winter sheep range. Similar results being reported from all experimental areas 
are being used by landowners and administrators of State and Federal land. 

The extent of application of some of these results is readily apnarent. ‘Those 
from the desert range, for example, showing the advantages of water hauling to 


















station 
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improve uniformity of grazing use on winter ranges and to increase sheep weights 
have been almost universally used by stockmen in that area since the method 
was developed and demonstrated on the desert experimental range. Other im 
provements in grazing management practices, and especially the practices of 
more moderate grazing to improve range conditions and increase sheep produ 

tion are being applied as soon as conclusive results are obtained. 

Cooperative arrangements for research. The House committee report (p. 8) 
also states: 

“The committee feels that the Forest Service should continue to expand this 
means (cooperative arrangements with States and Jocal organizations) of meet 
ing the research needs * * *” 

The Forest Service agrees with the policy of continued expansion of coopera 
tive arrangements “with States and local organizations” in meeting researc! 
needs. It is striving continuously to accomplish this and most new research 
projects are cooperative. Nevertheless, to obtain such cooperation, Federal con 
tributions to the work are necessary. Forest Service research men are now 
spread so thin that it is slowing up analysis and reporting of results and jeopar 
dizing unfinished studies in which considerable investment has been made. The 
Forest Service has been able to obtain the contribution of supplies, material 
labor, equipment, land, and part-time assignments of manpower that more than 
equals the value of technical manpower furnished by the Forest Service 

Furthermore, the problems with which this type of research is concerned are 


of a broad regional nature and many of them, especially in the West, are « 


cerned with Federally owned lands—clearly a Federal responsibility 





No. 18. Forest roads and trails 


Qe 


(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1802, 1375; Senate hearings, p. 410) 


Appropriation, 1953 (comparable with 1954 revised budget ) ___- $11, 071, 958 
Grieines bumeot Ccobkiniehd: | BO06 iin. bs klik ositicis ces cisdineeimntboiae 11, 267, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 het Sipe > nds — 21, 021, 000 
Third supplemental appropriation bill, 1953 _. 5,000,000 
House bill, 1954_.-__-- = gil basstiede i ox, _..... 18, 546, 000 


——_———-_ 18, 546, 000 





5. 000 





House reduction below revised budget__- ‘ ; 2, 








out “$13,546,000” and insert in lic 


ther £ “M2718 O91 NM)” 


Page 23, line 2: Stri 








or an increase of $2,475,000. 
The House made a reduction of $2,475,000 below the revised budget estimate 
for construction of timber access roads urgently needed to permit removal of 
insect-infested and insect-killed spruce in Montana and Idaho and to start 
Planning work on such roads in Oregon and Washington. 
The revised 1954 budget estimate consisted of the following: 


1. Base amount for 1954_______ t 2 $11, 071, 958 
2. For access roads for spruce bark beetle control and timber 

salvage in Montana and Idaho__--- 9 950, 000 
8. To start survey and design of needed access roads for Douglas-fir 

beetle control and timber salvage in Washington and Oregon +49, 042 


4. For construction and maintenance of forest roads and trails re- 
quired for fire protection and other purposes contributing to 
flood prevention_______- a a oe - “ 50, 000 


Total of revised budget estimate _______~ aa rita 21, 021, 000 


The House committee report, page 8, states: 

“The revised budget includes an increase of $9,950,000 for the construction 
of access roads in north Idaho and Montana to meet a serious infestation of 
spruce bark beetle in that area, In view of the urgency of letting road con 
tracts this snring, the committee placed $5 million of this increase in the Third 
Supp'emental Appropriation Act, 1953. The amount recommended in the bill 
for 1954 includes the 1953 appropriation level of $11,071,958 to cover the regular 
continuing needs for maintenance and construction of roads and trails, plus 
one-half of the funds in this estimate for the Idaho-Montana program As 
indicated under the appropriation for the control of forest pests, the committee 
expects to reexamine this program next fall.” 
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The Idaho-Montana spruce bark beetle epidemic is an extremely rapid-moving, 
aggressive, and widespread infestation. The budget estimate for access roads 
to combat the epidemic is essential to provide the means for logging control and 
salvage. The House reduction of $2,475,000 in the budget estimate would, unless 
restored, result in elimination of some infested areas from the logging-control 
program. Such uncontrolled areas can become a source of reinfestation which 
would threaten to undo control accomplishments. 

It is also important to make at least a small start toward the construction 
of roads needed for like purposes in Oregon and Washington. 


Vo. 19. Acquisition of lands for National Forests, Weeks Act 





(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1316; Senate hearings, p. 371) 
Appropriation, 1953 : me $75, 000 


Original budget estimate, 1954..._-___--_ sh ciberinLeniiilaencdiicid a adieininineicipes 75, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 - iaeaies Sciacinteetalidh cine well at 
House bill, 1954 Po! . ae epee sess », 000 
House increase above revised budg et . on 45 », 000 


Page 23, lines 15-23 and page 24, lines 1-3: Strike out the following not car- 
ried in the revised budget 







“ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 






















“WEEKS ACT 


“For the acquisition of forest lands under the provisions of the Act approved 
March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U. 8. ©. 513-519, 521), $75,000, to be available only 
for payment toward the purchase price of any lands acquired, including the cost 
of surveys in connection with such acquisition: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for acquisition of any land which is not within the 
boundaries of a national forest: Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for the acquisition of any land without the approval of the 
local government concerned.” 

The House committee report, page 8, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 

“The budget estimate of $75,000 is recommended for this purpose for 1954 
in view of the improvements in administration of the national forests which are 
possible through the acquisition of small isolated private tracts within national 
forest boundaries. These purchases must be made within forest boundaries 
and must have the consent of the local government units concerned.” 

The revised budget estimate proposed elimination of this activity in 1954 in 
line with the general policy to defer further Federal acquisition of lands at 
this time. The Department feels that the policy of not increasing further the 
area of Federal land by purchase is of greater significance from an overall 
‘tandpoint than such increased improvement in administration as might accrue 
from the purchase of a few parcels of land. Consequently, it recommends that 
no appropriation be made in 1954 for the acquisition of additional national forest 
lands. 

The needed blocking up of national forest ownership, and acquisition of par- 
ticularly troublesome key areas, will be done as opportunity affords under 
authorized land-exchange procedures. 


No. 20. State and private forestry cooperation 





(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1337; Senate hearings, p. 394) 


Appropriation, 1953 (comparable with 1954 revised budget and as 

SeRek tar Wee. GER inci dds Sah edekl sida snadns $10, 864, 484 
Oristeed  wbieet estimate) BONG nsiliiseitintide i ili thindhinintlie 10, 978, 000 
Revice® Subers eutlmaets, Wb si dctidt coins enddimaididmdiesitins 10, 764, 000 


metas WER BI oe hidden eee ecsd secede bwinadas 10, 792, 708 
House increase above revised budget _ a suiek +28, 708 


Page 24, line 19: Strike out “$10,792,708” and insert in lieu thereof “$10,- 
764,000,” the revised estimate, or a decrease of $28,708. 


The House committee report, page 8, has the following statement concerning 
this item: 
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“An appropriation of $10,792,708, which is * * $71,776 below current oper 
ations, is recommended for 1954. This amount will continue the current level 
of operations for the cooperative programs with State and private landowners 
for the maintenance and improvement of the forestry areas of the country.” 

The revised budget request recommended the following reductions from the 
1953 level of operations, all of which were restored by the House action: 


1. Cooperation in forest tree planting—to round out the estimate for 
this activity- F ; oe 
2. Cooperation in forest management and processing—to round out the 
estimate for this activity 
3. Cooperation in farm forestry extension : 
Heretofore, about $19,500 of the funds for this activity has 

been retained by the Federal Extension Service for special 

forestry program assistance to the States, and the remainder 

has been allotted to the States for this work. 

In view of: 

(1) the small amount (about $88,000) made available to the States from 
this appropriation for farm forestry assistance ; 

(2) the fact that State and local sources provide about $3812.000 of a total 
of $568,000 devoted to this work in the States (the States also use about 
$168,000 of other Federal funds for this work made available to them from 
appropriations to the cooperative extension service) ; and 

(3) through such sources as the State foresters, forestry schools, and local 
representatives of the Forest Service, there is available within the States 
technical guidance for the local programs ; 


the Department recommends the revised budget estimate for farm forestry exten 
sion under which the program assistance at the Federal level would be eliminated 
from this item, but allotments to States from this appropriation would be main 
tained at approximately the current level. Under this plan necessary super 
vision and assistance in program coordination and educational methods and tech- 
niques would continue to be provided by the staff of the Federal Extension Service. 


dieveniactshiabis tabla GRR, GOO 


In view of the overall budgetary situation it is recommended that the special 
services provided by the appropriation for general forestry assistance to States, 
private forestry consultants, and industries be handled with an appropriation of 
$129,700, as recommended in the revised budget. It is contemplated that the 
States can assume a larger share of the advisory work with private forest land- 
owners and forest industries, 

In addition, the House eliminated $16,000 carried in the revised budget for 
additional measures to accelerate flood prevention; it is recommended that this 
be restored. 

The House action eliminated all funds for this activity. A substantial reduc 
tion ($55,776) from the 1953 level of $71,776 for this item was recommended in 
the revised budget. While this activity can be reduced substantially as recom- 
mended in the revised budget by deferring construction of certain cooperative fire 
control improvements, its complete elimination would throw out of balance the 
total program in the Tallahatchie-Yazoo watersheds in Mississippi in which work 
is currently under way. The $16,000 recommended in the revised budget is 
deemed essential in order to carry forward the Federal contribution to the coop- 
erative fire-protection program on private lands in aid of flood prevention in 
these watersheds. It would be matched on a 50-50 basis by the State of Mis- 
sissippi in accordance with a cooperative agreement which has been in effect since 
the early stages of the flood-prevention program. The flood survey reports author- 
ized 100 percent Federal contribution on private lands for fire protection in aid 
of flood prevention, but subsequently cooperative arrangements were made with 
the State of Mississippi to share on a 50-50 basis. It is highly desirable that 
this arrangement remain in effect. 


4. General forestry assistance______- 
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Som. CONSERVATION SERVICE 
No. 21. Salaries and expenses 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1577; Senate hearings, p. 515) 


Appropriation, 1953 (comparable with 1954 revised budget as 

duced by sec. 411) ~~ in em i a ace a | 
Original budget estimate, 1954 i a sa 65, 806, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 i al 59, 640, 000 
House bill, 1954- - ‘ ae - _... * 60, 844, 014 

1 Includes increase of $275,000 above revised budget for liquidation of soil conservation 
nurseries 

The House included an increase of $1,115,722 above the revised budget for 
assistance to soil-conservation districts, which it is recommended be deleted from 
the bill. In view of the overall budgetary situation, the revised budget recom- 
mended that this work can be reduced by about 2 percent. A reduction of this 
amount would still permit a general level of assistance to districts which will not 
be detrimental to the program as a whole. 

The House made reductions totaling $186,708 below the revised budget, which 
it is recommended be restored, as follows: 

The $100,000 increase requested in the revised budget for hydrologic studies 
is urgently needed to determine irrigation requirements in humid areas and to 
develop criteria for the planning and design of effective and economical water 
management and soil-stabilization measures for small watersheds. 

Because of the great expansion in the acreage of irrigated land in the humid 
areas of the country (about 500,000 acres in 10 years) there has developed a need 
for better information on irrigation requirements in such areas. Service techni- 
cians and farmers need facts to enable them to determine for each individual 
farm the feasibility of supplemental irrigation and the proper design of the 
irrigation system. One thing that must be established for each area is the 
climatological pattern which determines the frequency, severity, and duration of 
periods of soil moisture deficiency during the growing season. Another is the 
amount and reliability of available water supplies for irrigation purposes during 
these periods. The facts developed must be related to the kinds of soils and their 
adaptability for various crops. Much of the data needed for this study are now 
available among various Federal, State, and local agencies, but it must be 
gathered, supplemented, and analyzed and the results made available for use of 
Service technicians and others. About $20,000 had been planned to be used for 
this study. 

Floodwater retarding structures, spillways, chutes, diversions, channel im- 
provements and other water-management and soil-stabilization measures installed 
under the conservation, watershed protection, and flood-prevention programs of 
the Department must provide adequately for runoff encountered under greatly 
varying physical and climatic conditions. The watersheds involved in these 
programs are generally small, that is, in the 1 to 100 square mile range. 

Additional research is urgently needed to develop criteria which will provide 
a sound base for the planning and design of effective and economical control 
measures. Much hydrologic data are already available, but additional staff is 
needed to gather and analyze it, make necessary field tests, and place the facts 
developed in a form usuable by field technicians. The sum of $80,000 had been 
planned to be used for these urgently needed studies. 

The $86,708 increase requested in the revised budget is needed to provide an 
acceleration of conservation treatment in designated watersheds in conformity 
with the recommended programs in the watersheds where flood prevention 
works of improvement are now being installed. Subwatershed work plans are 
developed by Service technicians which integrate the needs for conservation 
treatment of watershed lands with the plans for flood-prevention works of im- 
provement on the stream channels and water courses. .These work plans provide 
for technical assistance being furnished to the local farmers and ranchers through 
the soil-conservation districts, watershed-improvement associations, flood-control 
organizations, etc., to accelerate the selection and establishment of sound con- 
servation measures, that will increase the water-holding capacity of the land, 
retard runoff, and prevent erosion and sedimentation. The increase requested 
for “Flood prevention” has been included in the House bill. Since land treat 
ment work and the works of improvement activity carried in the “Flood pre 
vention” appropriation are parts of a coordinated program, the increase requested 
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in the budget for accelerating land treatment is needed to maintain a proper 
balance with the works of improvement installed under the “Flood prevention” 
appropriation item. 


No. 22. Water conservation and utilization projects 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1466; Senate hearings, p. 542) 


Appropriations, 1953 j : $425, 500 
Original budget estimate, 1954 7 : 685, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 ; _ 685, 000 
House bill, 1954- Se . 4925. 500 
House reduction below revised budget 259, 500 


Page 29, line 10: Strike out “$425,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$685,000,” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $259,500. 

The House action in reducing the revised budget estimate by $259,500 would 
eliminate the increase requested to begin full-scale land development operations 
on the Eden Valley, Wyo., project and would require continuing the project 
in essentially a standby status for another fiscal year, thus extending the com 
pletion date of the project to 1958. 

The budget estimate would allow land leveling and other irrigation farm de 
velopment work on the Eden Valley project to be carried on at the most efficient 
rate. The planned schedule of operations provides for completion and sale of a 
certain number of farm units each year and for closing the project by 1957. 
This plan would require funds as follows: 


ee nA Bake hd ae $306, 015 
| a Rees 300, 000 
1956 300, 000 


1057_~~ be ‘ 7 146, 627 


The Bureau of Reclamation has already completed the construction of the 
storage reservoir which will supply additional water for the Eden Valley proj 
ect and its constructing the main canals to bring the irrigation water to the 
high point on each of the farms to be developed by the Service. The success of 
the project is dependent on getting the Government-owned project lands de 
veloped and back into private ownership. 

Delay in proceeding with the planned scale of development work would prob 
ably add over $40,000 to the total estimated cost of the project because of fixed 
property management responsibilities on the project and necessary related ad 
ministrative expenses. 

The House committee report, page 10, contains the following statemen 

“* * * Funds which will be released by completion of existing projects shou 
be used to meet the increase proposed.” 

Actually, funds from this source were taken into consideration in preparin 
the budget estimate for 1954 and are reflected in the decrease of $30,267 shown 
in the Department’s explanatory notes. This decrease was made possible by 
the proposed reduction in level of operations in 1954 on the Buffalo R ds I 
and Buffalo Rapids II projects in Montana, and by the completion of the Buford 
Trent project in North Dakota. There are, therefore, no funds available from 
the source suggested, for transfer to the Eden Valley project in 1954. Additional 
funds due to reduction in level of operations on the Angostura, 8. Dak., project 
and closing of the Buffalo Rapids projects would not become available until 
the 1955 fiscal year. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
No. 23. Advance authorization for 1954 program 


(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1779; Senate hearings, p. 615) 


Advance authorization provided in original budget estimate, 1954 $250, 000, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 es . 140, 000, 000 
House bill, 1954 . : 195, 000, 000 
Page 31, lines 14-15: Advance authorization for 1954 crop-year program 
Strike out “$195,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$140,000,000", the 
estimate, or a decrease of $55,000,000. 
The House bill provides an advance authorization for a 1954 agricultural 


servation program of $195 million. The revised budget estimates provided for 


revised 
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an advance authorization for a 1954 program for the more permanent-type prac- 
tices amounting to $140 million. This was in an effort to curtail or eliminate 
activities not essential for a sound agriculture and to reduce costs of essential 
activities consistent with efficient and effective operation of the Government. 
sy directing this program to the more permanent-type conservation, curtailing 
administrative costs and eliminating, as far as possible, duplication of effort, 
the Department considers that a $140 million authorization will permit the 
continuation of the ACP for 1954 without any reduction in the assistance to 
farmers for longtime conservation benefits. 

Directing this program to the more permanent type conservation is not a new 
idea, It has been recommended in the past by the Congress, by the public gen- 
erally, by agricultural leaders, and increasingly by farmers themselves. The 
House committee report, page 10, contains the following Statement : 

“The committee has felt for many years that increased attention should be 
given to those practices which have more than annual benefits to the soil. It 
is recognized, however, that application of such a national policy at the local 
level will not be entirely uniform since the permanent value of certain practices 
will vary in different areas of the country.” 

The Department considers this comment to be in keeping with the principle 
expressed by the Department that the Federal Share of the cost of conservation 
should be directed to the more enduring or more permanent-type conservation 
practices. The Department recognizes, as the committee report indicates, that 
application of this principle will not be uniform when applied at the local level. 
For that reason the Department is currently seeking the recommendations of 
State and county PMA committees and local conservation groups as to needed 
practices of an enduring nature which should be included in the program. The 
program for 1954 will be decided upon only after full consideration has been 
given to these recommendations. 

A 1954 program at the level of $140 million taking into consideration the reeom- 
mended elimination of the small payment-increase provision would permit oper- 
ation of a program of more permanent-type conservation practices at a somewhat 
higher level than has been achieved for such practices under any previous 
program. 

Therefore, the Department recommends again an authorization of $140 million 
for the 1954 program. 

Page 31, line 22: Strike out “$1,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,500,” the 
limitation contained in the revised estimate. 

The House reduced the limitation on payments to any person from $2,500 to 
$1,000. A limitation such as this is inconsistent with the concept that assistance 
IS Siven as an incentive to encourage conservation practices. A $1,000 limitation 
would tend to reduce conservation accomplishments. Inasmuch as assistance 
under the program is intended for the more permanent-type practices and is not 
being approved on the basis of size of farm but in relation to the cost of the par- 
ticular individual conservation job under consideration, it is recommended that 
the limitation on payments be restored to the present figure of $2,500. 

Page 31, line 22: After the figure “$2,500,” insert the following language pro- 
posed in the revised budget estimate: 

*, and except that the payments authorized shall be made without regard to the 
increases required by section 8 (e) of the acts.” 

The House bill eliminates the language proposed by the Department making 
inapplicable to the 1954 program the provision contained in section 8 (e) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, which requires the 
increasing of small payments, The Department strongly urges that this language 
be restored. 

The small-payment-inerease provision is not accomplishing, to any appreciable 
extent, the purpose for which it was originally intended, which was to give an 
additional measure of assistance to small farms. In 1938, when this provision 
was added to the basie legislation, a large part of the assistance under the agri- 
cultural conservation program was made with respect to commodity adjustments: 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, ete. Since 1948, all assistance under the agricultural 
conservation program has been used solely for carrying out conservation prac- 
tices, and the size of payment earned for practices performed now is not related 
to the size of the farm on which such payments are earned. Since 1943, all but 
5 to 10 percent of the persons participating in the program have received small 
payment increases, 

nder the 1948 program of $150 million, 97 percent of all participants received 
the small-payment increase, the net effect of which was only to make a general 
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increase in the level of assistance offered as the Federal share of the cost of per 
forming the practices. The proper level of cost sharing for essential conservation 
accomplishments can be more equitably determined by local appraisals of the need 
for assistance unaffected by the rigid formula of arbitrary increases required 
under section 8 (e), a formula designeé for an entirely different purpose. The 
cost of essential conservation work on a given farm has no necessary relation- 
ship to the size of the farm. 

The operation of this provision from 1944 through 1952 has required the ex- 
penditure of $242 million. For 1953 the amount set aside for this purpose is $26 
million. These expenditures, in the Department’s judgment, have not brought 
about additional conservation accomplishments to any appreciable extent, but 
have added administrative complications disproportionate to any benefits ob 
tained. They should, therefore, be eliminated. The making of those size-of 
payment increases have the effect of reducing the effectiveness of the program, 
and the extent of needed conservation practices which could be carried out with 
the available funds. 


No. 24 


(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1779; Senate hearings, p. 615) 


Language authorizing use of proyram funds for determining most needed 
practices. 

Page 32, lines 19-23: Strike out the following language inserted by the House 
but not carried in the revised budget : 

“Provided further, That not to exceed 114 per centum of the allocation for the 
agricultural conservation program for any State may be utilized in determining 
the most needed conservation practices on individual farms for which Federal 
assistance shall be given :” 

This authority, if implemented by the Department, would divert up to 144 per 
cent of the program funds allocated to any State for use by county committees 
in farm visits to determine the most needed practices on individual farms. A 
similar provision, with a limitation of 244 percent, was carried in the 1953 Appro- 
priation Act, and the revised budget recommended that it be deleted. 

The Department plans to utilize the services of community committeemen to 
the maximum extent needed to help to determine the most needed practices under 
the type of program ultimately authorized. However, a procedure in lieu of 
farm-by-farm contacts by committeemen is proposed. Prior to opening the 1954 
program, meetings for farmers will be held in all counties and all farming com- 
munities. The agencies responsible for program administration at the county 
level aided by all other agencies and interests concerned with conservation will 
be represented at these meetings. The 1954 agricultural conservation program 
will be explained to and discussed thoroughly with the farmers. There will be 
full discussion on the total conservation problem of the Nation, of the county, 
and of the community, and of the means whereby each agency can help in meet- 
ing this problem. Federal financial assistance is only one of the facilities for 
meeting this total problem. 

Farmers will be encouraged to study the total conservation work needed on 
their individual farms and then decide on their own initiative whether they may 
need assistance through the agricultural-conservation program in meeting these 
problems. After these meetings, and for a reasonable period of time, arrange- 
ments will be made whereby the community committeemen will be available at 
places convenient for the farmer in the community to accept requests for assist- 
ance the individual farmer believes necessary to permit him to perform the needed 
practices of the more enduring nature. 

Farmers will be encouraged at all times to carry on all the conservation work 
they can in 1954 with their own resources. 

It is therefore recommended that this language authorizing the use of 144 per- 
cent of the program funds for determining the more needed practices on individual 
farms be deleted from the bill. 
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PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
No. 25. Agricultural adjustment programs 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1477; Senate hearings, p. 574) 


Appropriation, 1953 (as reduced by secs. 411 and 412) . 7 $13, 145, 781 
Original budget estimate, 1954 Jia : 8, 000, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 , . ee [ 35, 600, 000 
House bill, 1954 ptid 35, 500, 000 


House reduction below revised budget ___- : —100, 000 


In addition, the pending third supplemental appropriation bill provides $3,150,000 to be 
derived by transfer from other appropriations available to the Department. 

With respect to measuring the 1953 cotton acreage as an aid to establishment 
of acreage allotments for the 1954 crop, the House committee report, page 11, 
States: 

“In view of the importance of the measurement of the 19583 cotton acreage in 
establishing acreage allotments for 1954, the committee directs that acreage 
planted to cotton this year be measured as soon as possible within the amounts 
recommended in this appropriation”; also, 

“A total of $35,500,000 is recommended for 1954, including * * * $15,469,000 
for establishing control on cotton * * *” 

The revised budget estimate of $15,469,000 included no funds for measuring 
the 1953 crop of cotton (House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1497). The cost of measuring 
the 1953 crop acreage is estimated at $7,800,000. With a saving of $1,800,000 in 
collection of basic data for 1954 crop quotas as a result of measurement of 1953 
crop acreage, the net additional cost is $6 million (House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 
1498-1499). 

The revised 1954 budget estimate of $15,469,000 for controls on cotton included 
$6,500,000 for the work to be done in 1954 in measuring the 1954 cotton acreage 
for the purpose of checking performance on quotas as required by section 374 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended. This estimate con- 
templated completion of approximately 80 percent of the total performance 
checking job on 1954 quotas. Measurement of 1953 crop acreage, as directed 
by the House committee, within the amount provided by the House bill would 
make it necessary to defer substantially all measurement of 1954 crop acreage 
until after June 30, 1954. 

The law requires that all 1954 crop acreage be measured if marketing quotas 
are in effect. Measurement for performance checking not done in the fiscal year 
1954 must, therefore, be done in the fiscal year 1955. An additional $6 million 
would have to be provided for this purpose in 1955. 

If the Congress desires 1953 crop acreage to be measured as directed by the 
House, in the absence of an appropriation of additional funds therefor, the 
Department, unless directed to the contrary, will proceed to measure the 1953 
crop acreage and will defer until 1955 the measurement for performance check- 
ing on most of the 1954 crop acreage. This will present some administrative 
problems growing out of delay in performance checking on the 1954 crop and 
the resultant delay in issuance of marketing cards to producers, but it is not 
believed that these difficulties will be insurmountable. An appropriation of an 
additional $6 million for 1954 is the only alternative. 

Page 34, line 2: Strike out “$35,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$35,600,000,” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $100,000. 

Page 34, line 3: Strike out “$5,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$5,600,000,” 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $100,000. 

The House action results in reducing the estimate for assistance. to selective 
service boards by PMA State and county committees by over 28 percent: The 
assistance to the selective service boards is designed to reduce to a minimum 
the disturbance of agricultural production by the drafting of farm labor or 
management. The amounts requested in the revised budget estimate provided 
only S576 for each State and Territorial office and $106 for each county com- 
mittee 

Page 34, line 5: Strike out “$6,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$5,750,000,” 
the revised estimate, or a decrease in the reserve of $250,000 

The reserve or any portion of it could be released only if marketing quotas 
are proclaimed on the 1954 crop of wheat The House action in increasing the 
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amount to be placed in reserve has, therefore, reduced the funds available for 
acreage allotment work on wheat by a like amount if quotas are not proclaimed 
This will reduce the funds needed in the latter part of the fiscal year 1954 to 
collect basic data and establish farm-acreage allotments for the 1955 crop of 
wheat. 

No 26. School-lunch program 


(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1689; Senate hearings, p. 576) 
Appropriation, 1953 (as reduced by secs. 411 and 412) $83, 364, 269 
Original budget estimate, 1954 a 83, 3345, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954__ : . 75, 000, 000 
House bill, 1954_..___-- eis ee i _ 88,365, 000 
House increase above revised budget__-_-~- oe he +8, 365, 000 


i 

Page 34, line 21: Strike out “$83,365,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$75,000, 
0006", the revised estimate, or a decrease of $8,365,000. 

The estimate recommended in the revised budget for the national school-lunch 
program in the amount of $75 million is based on the fact that current and 
prospective section 32 purchases of surplus foods should permit donations of 
commodities to the schools considerably in excess of the volume distributed in 
1953. These commodities include highly nutritious foods such as beef, fresh 
and dried fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, butter, eggs, and milk—all of 
which are essential in a well-balanced diet. These additional contributions 
should more than offset the curtailment in direct payments under the school- 
lunch program, thus not reducing the Federal Government's total support of 
school lunches. It is recommended that this item be reduced to the revised 
budget estimate of $75 million. 


RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
Na. 27. Rural electrification loans 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1189; Senate hearings, p. 893; planned-loan program 
and authorization) 


LOAN PROGRAM 


Fiscal year 1953 (planned-loan program ) ‘ b $165, 000, 000 
Original budget estimate, 1954 (planned-loan progr: am) 135, 000, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 (planned-loan program) —_ 120, 000, 000 
House bill, 1954 (loan program indicated in House committee 

report) postnes eae as Decline _... 190, 000, 000 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 
Loan authorization, 1953: 
Regular 
Contingency 
Original budget estimate, 1954: 
Regular:_—- a 
Contingency 
Revised budget estimate, 1s 54 : 


re 50, 000, 000 
non : j * 5O, OOO, OOO 


: As : 135, 000, 000 
tnd bb bins aaa 2 * 60, 000, 000 


Regular a : 04 * 95, 000, 000 

Contingency 7 ae: : 2 60, 000, 000 
House bill, 1954: 

Regular . ; 135, 000, 000 

Contingency- . bs ‘ . : 30, 000, 000 

1 Subject to State allotment provisions of sec. 3 of the Rural Electrification Act, as 


amended 


* Subject only to provision that not more than 20 percent = such amount shall be loaned 
in any 1 State as proposed by change in authorization langcuag 
%In addition, estimated carryover funds totaling $25,000,000 would be available for 


use during 1954. 

It is the responsibility of the Rural Electrification Administration to make 
sound loans, in accordance with the requirements of the Rural Electrification 
Act, as amended. Within the limits of administrative capacity, loans will be 
made in 1954 to the extent that they meet feasibility and established policy 
requirements. Currently the amount of applications on hand is approximately 
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$214 million Past performance indicates that a percentage of these will not 
be found feasible or will not meet long-established policy requirements. 

In the revised budget estimate, a regular loan authorization of $95 million 
was recommended. This, together with an estimated net carryover of $25 million, 
which would be available for use in 1954, would have provided sufficient funds for 
a loan program of $120 million. It was further recommended that a contingency 
of $60 million be authorized, subject only to the provision that not more than 
20 percent could be loaned in any one State. The House bill increases the regular 
loan authorization from $95 million to $135 million and decreases the contingent 
loan authorization from $60 million to $30 million. The contingent loan authori 
zation of $30 million would be subject to the State allotment provision of section 
3 of the Rural Electrification Act 

Staff requirements were based on a planned-loan program of $120 million as 
recommended in the revised budget estimates. 


EXTENSION SERVIC! 


No. 28. Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico (Bankhead-Jones 
Act. sec. 28, title II) 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 959; Senate hearings, p. 709) 
Appropriation, 1953 (as reduced by sec. 412) _. $12, 496, 827 
Original budget estimate, 1954 . 2, 500, 000 


Revised budget estimate, 1954 _. 12,500, 000 
House bill, 1954 aes sive itae nik Didi i Me 12, 496, 827 


House reduction below revised budget : 3,173 


Page 41, line 13: Strike out “$12,496,827” and insert in lieu thereof “$12,500, 
000”, the revised estimate, or an increase of $3,173. 

Page 42, line 7: Strike out “$27,165,956” and insert in lieu thereof “$27,169,129”, 
the revised estimate, or an inerease of $3,173. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act, section 23, title II of the act approved June 29, 1935, 
as amended by the act of June 6, 1945, which authorizes the appropriation of 
$12,500,000, provides that 2 percent of the appropriation ($250,000) shall be 
available for paying expenses of the Federal Extension Service. The House 
bill eliminates an increase of $3,173 recommended in the revised budget estimates 
to restore the reduction required in 1953 by reason of the application of one of 
the general provisions (sec. 412) of the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1953: During recent years continuous absorption of pay act costs, 
within-grade salary promotions, increased costs of travel and other services 
which in effect have constituted a decrease in funds for administration, has 
made necessary a drastic reduction in the Federal staff employed under this 
fund. 

No. 29. Salaries and expenses 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 994; Senate hearings, p. 


Appropriation, 1953 (as reduced by secs. 411 and 412) _. $899, 428 
Original budget estimate, 1954 ‘ ‘ _.. 1, 080, 000 


Revised budget estimate, 1954 1, 030, 000 
House bill, 1954 ‘ ; 920, 000 


House reduction below revised budget _. —110, 000 


Page 42, line 14: Strike out “$920,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,030,000”, 
the revised estimate, or an increase of $110,000. 

The House reduction of $110,000. below the amount recommended in the 1954 
hudget would for all practical purposes eliminate present plans to strengthen 
the Federal staff of the Extension Service in areas of work urgently requested 
by the States. Cooperative extension work of the Department and the State 
land-grant colleges has the responsibility for out-of-school educational work in 
the field of agriculture and home economics. Since Congress passed the Smith- 
Lever law establishing the Cooperative Extension Service this out-of-school 
audience served by Bxtension has grown to include a high percentage of the farm 
und rural homes in the land. These people are served by 12,600 State and 
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county workers supported by a budget of $84 million, 62 percent of which is 
non-Federal moneys. 

The House committee report, page 15, contains the following statement concern 
ing this item: 

“* * * The increase of $20,572 for salaries and expenses is recommended to 
enable the Federal Extension Service to more adequately meet its responsibilities. 
While the staff employed by the States under this program has increased ap- 
proximately 35 percent since 1945, the staff of this office, which provides overall 
coordination and supervision, has decreased slightly.” 

Educational methods and techniques and program-development procedures 
and operations as well as much of the results of research applies universally. 
The extension services in the States and Territories are operating for the most 
part within their respective borders. They look to the Department for strong 
national leadership and assistance in maintaining an efficient modern and pro- 
ductive educational system that will accomplish the most for the money spent. 

It is, therefore, the responsibility of the Department to provide the necessary 
leadership to insure full exchange between the 48 States and Territories of the 
best educational methods and techniques, program operations, and administra- 
tive management in order that the findings of research and farming experience 
in any State may be made available throughout the country wherever they apply. 
Competent and adequate national leadership is essential in meeting this responsi- 
bility. The workload of the Federal office has increased to the point where many 
leadership functions and requests for assistance by the State extension services 
must remain unfilled. 

The increase as recommended in the budget would.permit substantial progress 
in strengthening national leadership in the cooperative program. 

The proposed restoration in funds would be used to employ the following: 

1. Four highly capable field representatives— 

(a) To serve as administratitve liaison between the Department of Agri 
culture and the land-grant colleges on program and administrative matters re- 
lating to extension work. They would work with college presidents, deans of 
agriculture, and extension directors on program development and operation. 

(6) To maintain close and effective working relationships between the co- 
operative extension service and other agencies of the Department as this affects 
the work of the States. 

2. One assistant to the director. There are many problems connected with the 
office of the director as it relates to the operations of other agencies and groups. 
Closest working relations between extension research, and program agencies 
must be maintained at all times if extension is to serve in fact as the educational 
arm of the Department. This position would provide in part for the type of 
close working relations so urgently needed between the Federal extension office 
and other bureaus and agencies both within and outside the Department in intra- 
agency planning and program development. 

3. One assistant director to provide administrative leadership and supervi- 
sion for all program divisions of the Federal office and to guide and coordinate 
the programs of these divisions from the planning stage through operation. 
This person would be responsible for coordinating all extension-program activi- 
ties and gearing them to the needs of farm people. 

4. A leader in charge of the division of general-agriculture programs who 
would have direct supervision of the staff of well-qualified people charged with 
maintaining the most productive working arrangement between the research 
bureaus and operating agencies of the Department and the State and county 
staffs in the application of research findings to educational programs in this 
field. 

5. One Negro leader to be a part of the Federal staff and to plan, develop, 
and coordinate extension programs in connection with work with the 837 State 
and county Negro extension agents employed in 16 States. 
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Orvrice or INFORMATION 


No. 80. Salaries and expenses 


( House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1987; Senate hearlugs, p. S06) 


Appropriation, 1958 (as reduced by secs. 411 and 412) tule $1, 251, 201 


Original budget estimate, 1954___- : be tL 1, 300, 000 
Revised budget estimate, 1954 , te ; 1, 080, 000 
House bill, 1954 as gs *1, 160, 000 


Includes. increase of $115,000 above revised budget estimate, to restore funds for 
reprints of farmer's bulletins 

The House bill makes reductions totaling $38,000 below the revised budget 
estimate, as follows: 

(1) A reduction of $23,000 in the increase of $48,799 proposed in the revised 
budget for revision of farmers’ bulletins. The full amount of the proposed in- 
crease is urgently needed to provide the minimum for personnel and printing 
costs to handle the workload of 100 revisions per year for a period of about 3 
vears beginning in fiscal year 1954. This would bring up to date substantially 
all farmers’ bulletins, leaflets, etc., by the end of fiscal year 1956. The subject 
matter agencies of the Department have already begun their work on a sched 
uled program for revising the 100 bulletins per year. The Office of Information 
has taken a leading part in arranging this program and should be in a position 
to meet its responsibilities fully in preparing for printing and publication of 
the revised bulletins as they are received from the agencies. The House action 
in reducing $23,000 of the increase proposed will not allow enough printing 
funds to print the revised bulletins after all the preliminary revision and edit 
ng work has been done, 

(2) A reduction of $15,000 in the amount requested in the revised budget for 
television. This increase is also urgently needed for training and assistance to 
Department personnel and land-grant-college workers in the use of television, 
for planning programs of Department information on cooperating network and 
other programs, and for visual aids for television programs. A reduction of 
$15,000 in this project would eliminate the cooperative planning of programs 
with networks (similar to radio work on farm-and-home hour) in which the 
research and other information of the Department is visually reported; thu: 
television-program-planning work would be limited to cooperation with State ex- 
tension services and television farm directors working at single stations. The 
reduction would also limit the production of visual materials, such as motion 
picture footages, for use by the Department and cooperating television groups, 
to materials that can be prepared from existing motion pictures rather than 
the making of original film on very fecent research findings, which are most 
needed fi r extension use 


Senator Youna. I have received the following statement from 
Senator Humphrey, which will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Senator Hurert H. HumpurReyY IN Support or ADEQUATE FuNnps 
FOR CONSERVATION WORK 


Preservation of our soil is of vital importance to all of us—it is our insurance 
of future food and fiber supplies for our rapidly growing population. 

If this Congress fails to provide adequate funds for technical assistance 
to our locally organized soil conservation districts through the Soil Conservation 
Service, and reduces the incentive share-the-cost payments of the agricultural 
conservation program, it assumes a grave responsibility of risking our Nation’s, 
future food and fiber supply. 

In my opinion, educational guidance, technical assistance, and financial in 
centive are all needed to speed up the job that needs to be done toward con 
servation farming in America Each supplements the other, and each has an 
important role that cannot be ignored. Each must be adequately supported 
and provided for by the Congress. 
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AN ALARMING FACT 


I should like to eall attention to some significant information that came forth 
in the course of hearings in the House on the Soll Conservation Service appro 
priations for 1954. 

In response to questions by Hon. Fred Marshall, Congressman from the Sixth 
District of my State, Dr. Robert M. Salter, Chief of the Soil Conservation Serv 
ice, disclosed an alarming fact. 

Dr. Salter told the subcommittee that despite the advances made thus far in 
the field of soil and water conservation, the productivity of our soil ia this 
country is still going downhill faster than it is being built up 

Dr. Salter says we know how to reverse this trend. He believes it will 
take about 30 years to complete a once-over conservation job but it will be at 
least 10 or 12 years, at our present rate of progress, before we can even reach 
a balance point between soil deterioration and soil improvement. 

Research leading to better crop varieties, fertilizers, farm equipment, and 
similar advances have helped offset that declining soil fertility thus far. But 
at the same time that we are improving our yields and maintaining a high 
national level of farm production, we are still overdrawing on our basic soil 
bank account. 

Only 23 years from now, according to authoritative estimates, this Nation will 
be 70 million acres short of the cropland needed to meet the food needs of ou 
population unless something is done. 

Can we afford to wait until we are short of land to do something to start an 
upward trend in soil productivity? Can we even afford to wait for 10 or 12 years 
to begin to break even? 

The farmers and ranchers of this country bear the primary responsibility 
They are not only the users of the land but the guardians as well. But they 
need help of certain types in order to do the kind of a job that will reverse the 
downward trend of soil fertility. 


THE JOB FOR SCS 


One of the things they need most is assistance with some of their technical 
problems in soil and water conservation. That's what our Soil Conservation 
Service is doing, just as rapidly as itcan. But it’s not fast enough, yet, obviously, 
in spite of the fact that SCS has made organizational improvements and estab 
lished better and faster methods of planning and applying conservation. It is 
now largely a manpower problem. There just aren’t enough technical people 
available to help farmers as fast as they want the help 

In the fact of this need—possibly our most urgent national need—some are 
proposing this year to cut back these technical services to farmers rather than 
to accelerate them. The budget reductions proposed for the Soil Conservation 
Service would mean that next year every 5 soil conservation districts in the 
country would have to do with 1 less man. SCS originally estimated it would 
need $66,491,000 to keep up with the increasing demand for its services. The 
revised budget cut this back more than $6 million. The House restored slightly 
less than $1 million. 

We are all determined to operate our national programs as economi 
possible. But I question the economy of saying $6 million in 1954 w 
means retarding our entire national program of soil and water conservation 
program that soon returns more than it costs, and upon which our national 


being rests so heavily. 


i¢ 
het 


LET’S SPEED UP, NOT CUT BACK 


Should we not attempt to increase the operating rate of this program rather 
than reduce it or even maintain its present rate? 

I hold that we should not only restore the $6 million which have been cut 
from the 1954 budget, but in addition should augment it to a reasonable degree. 
We should begin to accelerate this program if we are to lighten the ultimate cost 
to the Nation of soil loss and deterioration. I should like to see what the Soil 
Conservation Service could do to step up this rate of accomplishment if it re 
ceived $70 million in 1954. I am convinced that we can save the Nation millions 
in the long run by speeding up this work now. Every year that we fail to stern 
it up means just that much more loss, and that much more delay 
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At Omaha, Nebr., last fall, General Eisenhower said: 
“The Soil Conservation Service is a competent technical agency * * * the 
only trouble with this kind of conservation work is that it is moving too 
slowly a 
You don’t speed it up, by cutting down on its funds for technical assistance. 
Minnesota has had new districts in the past year which the SCS could not service, 
hecause they lacked the funds. We are hoping to have more new districts in the 
year ahead. We want to be sure we can have SCS technicians available, to work 
with our farmers 
KEEP 


THE ACP 





Our farmers in Minnesota have been disturbed over proposals to cripple and 
render ineffective the agriculture conservation program, the program of sharing 
costs of approved conservation practices. Experience has proven that we just 
won't get as much conservation accomplished, without this program. 

It’s foolish for critics to say farmers shouldn’t be assisted in carrying out 
practices that a good farmer should carry out anyhow. We've known for a long 
time about the benefits of certain practices, and the dangers of others. Knowl- 
edge aione hasn’t brought about general adoption of sound conservation farming. 
We've needed these incentives. 

The question isn’t what a farmer should do—it’s what he would do. And all 
of us have a stake in what he would do, or wouldn’t do, toward conserving 
our valuable topsoil. 

I'm glad the House refused to go along with Secretary Benson's reckless pro- 
posal to cut ACP authorizations for 1954 to $140 million. Instead, the House 
has voted $195 million advance authorization. I feel it should be kept at $250 
million level, which is itself a drastic reduction from the level at which this 
program started. I do not think it should be cut further. 

I urge this committee to recognize these conservation programs as a heces- 
sary investment in the Nation's future. The farmer cannot bear the burden 
alone, of insuring food for the rest of us. The farmer gets less than half of the 
food dollar—why shouldn’t the rest of the economy share in the cost of keeping 
our farms productive? 


Senator Youna. I have received a statement from Senator Holland 
in regard to research on citrus and other subtropical fruit. This 
statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this subcommit- 
tee in support of an appropriation of $125,000 for research of diseases of citrus 
and other subtropical fruits by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

In 1951 citrus production in the United States totaled about 180 million boxes 
obtained from about 817,000 acres of bearing orchards. In addition to the bear- 
ing orchards there are approximately 100,000 acres of young trees. At the rate 
of 70 trees per acre, there is a total of over 63 million trees in the United States, 
and it is estimated that approximately 1144 million trees are lost annually through 
various types of decline, a disease about which little is known. The importance 
of citrus fruits in the Nation’s health and economy is emphasized by the fact 
that more citrus, by volume, is produced in this country than the total of all 
other tree fruits combined. Extensive and possibly irreparable damage to this 
great industry from citrus tree declines and diseases which have increased 
alarmingly in recent years, is a serious threat to the Nation’s food supply and 
the economy of the citrus-producing areas and justifies all the technical help 
which can be brought to bear to solve the problem. 

Losses are mainly due to trunk and root diseases, causing decline and death 
of the trees. Some of the diseases have now multiplied to an ominous level, 
which threatens the industry by causing serious losses in all citrus.area@s. A\l- 
though the cause of some of these decline diseases has been determined, in many 
cases trees are dying with symptoms so characteristic that the diseases have 
been given names even though the causal agents are still unknown. 

Some of the most important of the citrus-tree declines are as follows: 

Spreading decline: This disease is becoming widespread in Florida. When 
a grove is invaded the usual pattern is for the disease to spread rather slowly 
taking all trees in its path. It spreads from tree to tree across property lines 
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and even across highways. At first thought to be confined to trees on rough 
lemon rootstock, spreading decline is now known to occur on all the common 
citrus stocks. It is estimated that 500 acres of trees have been destroyed. This 
figure is unquestionably too conservative. Trees affected with spreading decline 
never recover and plants on diseased soil are retarded and stunted from the outset. 
The cause is entirely unknown, although the pattern of spread suggests that 
the disease results from an organism which lives in the soil or from a combination 
of certain soil conditions and certain organisms. Since no preventive treat 
ments are known and the loss to the grower is complete, the disease is a matter 
of great concern to the industry which is urging immediate expanded research to 
determine the cause and possible control. 

Foot rot: Foot rot is a major cause of loss in all citrus-producing areas. This 
disease is known to be caused by a fungus which attacks the roots, particularly 
where moisture comes in contact with the trunk of the tree, as in poorly drained 
soil. The organism causes gumming and death of bark tissue at the foot of 
the tree, resulting in girdling of the trunk. Sour orange stock is quite resistant 
to this disease, and this is the principal reason that it has been used so exten 
sively throughout the world. Sour orange, however, is susceptible to the dread 
tristeza disease and, consequently, a program of screening Many root stocks must 
be undertaken to find new stocks which are resistant not only to tristeza but to 
foot rot as well. Such a program offers a possible solution for control of this 
disease for future new plantings. Effective control measures are also needed 
to minimize the very extensive losses which are now occurring in older plantings 
on susceptible rootstocks such as rough lemon and sweet orange. 

Plant city disease or blight: This disease is widespread in Florida and prob 
ably is second to foot rot in the number of trees destroyed. Although it has been 
present for many years, it appears to be increasing greatly at present. The 
cause is unknown, although it is apparently an infectious disease, as evidenced 
by its spread from tree to tree. It appears to be similar in some respects to 
winter haven decline in Texas and chronic decline in California. 

In Florida it is distinguished from spreading decline by the erratic hit-and- 
miss manner of its spread and by the conspicuous growth of sprouts from the 
trunk and lower branches. Trees on the best soils seem most susceptible. It 
can and does destroy whole orchards within 2 or 3 years’ time, but more common- 
ly it kills a few trees here and there in the orchards each year. This disease 
probably destroys from 200,000 to 300,000 trees a year. Replants in Florida grow 
well until about 15 years old and then begin to decline and die from the disease 

Tristeza or quick decline: This virus disease has resulted in almost complete 
destruction of established citrus orchards on sour-orange rootstocks in many 
parts of the world. It is now causing extensive losses in California and has, 
within the year, been found to have gained a firm foothold in Florida. It was 
discovered to be present in Louisiana 2 years ago. As yet it is not known to 
be in Texas, although a critical survey, involving test inoculation of plants 
to reveal clear cut symptoms, has not been made. It probably will reach citrus 
districts in that State soon, if it is not already there. The disease is most des- 
tructive to oranges and other forms of citrus on sour-orange rootstock, the stock 
that has been used for about half the orchards in California, practically all of 
those in Texas and Arizona, and one-fourth of the trees in Florida, including 
nearly all citrus orchards on heavy and wet soils. Since this disease practically 
precludes the use of the commonly used sour-orange rootstock, the search for 
other stocks must be pushed as rapidly as possible. This disease could be vastly 
more destructive in this country if a more efficient insect carrier should arise, 
and this possibility must be considered in the research program, The possibility 
that a mild strain of the virus might impart an immunity to citrus trees against 
severe strains needs to be explored. This might make it possible to lives with the 
disease through inoculation protection much as is the case with many diseases 
of man. This would be of particular importance with grapefruit, which is sus 
ceptible to the disease regardless of what rootstock is used with it. 

Gummosis, named from its most apparent symptom of gum formation, is a 
widespread disease. The causal agent has not been definitely established, 
although a micro-organism appears to be involved and probably gains entrance 
to the.tree via wounds. It is serious on grapefruit trees in Texas and is the 
chief limiting factor in lemon and lime production in Florida. Lemon trees 
in the coastal area of California are also seriously affected by this disease 
More work is needed to determine the causal agent, its methods of dissemination 
and infection, and possible preventives. 
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rosis and scaly bark: This disease appears to be virus in nature, having 

al types, and more information in identification and detection is needed 

has been spread mainly by nursery propagation from diseased trees. The 

sease is widespread in all citrus areas and results in the decline and loss of 

ndreds of thousands of trees annually. Bark symptoms of the disease result 

ng in girdling of limbs and trunks do not usually appear until the trees are 

12-15 or more years old. Thus there is great danger of unwittingly transmitting 

the virus to nursery stock by buds frum trees having the disease although not 

vet showing bark symptoms. Citrus budwood certification programs, in which 

nurserymen use budwood from only disease-free trees, will eventually solve 

this problem insofar as new plantings are concerned. The cure of the disease 

or suppression of symptoms in existing plantings will have to await the develop 

ment of new knowledge and techniques through further research Psorosis is 
a major cause of tree loss in all citrus-growing areas 

Xyloporosis: The cause of this disease is not known but it may be a virus 

known to be spread by infected budwood and is known to be widespread 

and Texas plantings and probably in California as well. Some scion 

wk var 

tolerant In trees affected by the disease gum formation and 

companying discoloration takes place in the bark. As this condition progresses 

xl movement is impeded, resulting in stunting of growth, and finally yellowing 
of the foliage and death of the branches A great deal needs to be learned 
ibout this trouble, including its exact cause, susceptibility of different varieties 

nd rootstocks, treatment of infected trees, and rapid methods of detection 

1 order to avoid its transmission in the processes of nursery propagation. 

Decline from salt damage and cold: While salt damage and low temperatures 

are, in themselves, causes of widespread citrus-tree declines, they are also 
contributing factors to the incidence and degree of injury from several recog 
nized pathological diseases. For example, trees infected with psorosis (a virus 
disease) are easily killed by cold. Trees damaged by high salt are also more 
usceptible to cold injury. . The damage from low temperatures makes possible 
the entrance into the tree of the organism causing gummosis (and probably 
certain other diseases). These problems are particularly acute in the Texas 
Citrus Belt but are also present in certain areas of all the citrus-producing 
States 

Lemon and lime declines: In California the shell bark and sieve tube necrosis 
diseases are causing serious losses to lemon growers. In neither disease has the 
cause been determined, although there are some points of similarity to other 
citrus diseases also of undetermined cause. Persian lime trees in Florida are 
commonly infected with a disorder known as “lime bark disease” which results 
in necrosis and sloughing away of areas of bark. Branches die, the trees decline, 
and fruit production is seriously reduced. 

Nematodes: These microscopic worms can be found attacking the roots of 
citrus trees in all citrus-growing areas. Sometimes the infestation is exceedingly 
heavy and in other instances their presence cannot be detected. The role of 
nematodes in citrus declines needs careful study, not only as a cause in them- 
selves of tree decline but also as possible agents of the spread from tree to tree 
of some of the above mentioned diseases. 

Stubborn disease: This disease derives its name from the stubborn resistance 
of affected trees to any treatment. The symptoms can be transmitted through 
budwood and it is therefore thought to be a virus. The disease is common in 
grapefruit and oranges in Arizona and California. The trees so affected decline 
rather slowly, become stunted, and end with death of twigs and branches. Bushy 
growth resulting from multiple buds characterizes the tree appearance in the 
early stages. The fruits produced are misshapen and show rind discoloration. 
In grapefruit trees the disease is usually referred to as “crazy top” and acorn 
disease due to the peculiar shape of the fruit produced. 

Many of these tree declines are common to all sections of the citrus-growing 
ureas—Florida, Texas, California, Arizona, and Louisiana. Tristeza has killed 
an estimated 500,000 trees in California; foot rot kills upward of 400,000 trees 
each vear, lar y in Florida: cold and salt killed 3,500,000 trees in Texas in 
1%51; spreading decline has now laid waste at least 35,000 trees in Florida, and 
its rate of spread spells doom for many hundreds of acres more of citrus in its 
relentless advance. It is conservatively estimated that annual losses from all 
the various citrus declines total 1,500,000 trees having a value of $50 million 


eties are known to be particularly susceptible, whereas others 
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The importance of citrus in the Nation’s diet, the dependence of many 
on it for their livelihood, and the tax contributions from the industry's eat 
power are at stake if answers to the causes and controls of these declines 
diseases are not promptly found. A pathetically small amount of research 
have been available to cope with the problems. Because of the unknown natu! 
of several of these diseases, the alarming rate at which they appear to be sprea: 
ing and the losses they have already caused the industry, the Citrus Fru 
visory Committee, appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to review the citt 
research by this Department and recommend needed research, has urged a gre 
expanded research program on these tree-decline diseases At their com 
meeting of March 1952 they strongly recommended that this expanded prog 
be instituted at once and they placed this work in higher priority than any 
research pertaining to citrus. 

It was estimated that an appropriation of $125,000 would be required to 
lish this program on a sound and adequate basis. This involves the em 
of trained personnel and the expenditure of funds for equipment, sup] 
cetera, and conducting the various phases of the research in Florida, Te 
California, where laboratory and office facilities are already available rhe 
Department of Agriculture requested $125,000 for a program designed to combat 
this disease, and the budget estimate of the Truman administration included this 
amount for fiscal year 1954. The budget estimate submitted by the present 
administration reduced this amount to $90,000 and the House of Represent 
reduced it to $50,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I think a great mistake has been made in reducing the am 
of this appropriation from $125,000 to $50,000. It is imperative that resear 
this field shall progress as rapidly as possible in order to find a solution to a 
citrus problem that is speedily getting worse, and is actually threatening to 
destroy a vast and extensive industry which produces a vital food for the people 
of this country. This appropriation will not only benefit Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arizona, and California, but will be of great benefit to the entire Nation, 
and it is my urgent plea and my sincere hope that this committee, in its wisdom, 
will see fit to appropriate sufficient funds to properly continue this vital research 


Senator Youne. That will conclude our hearings, and the com- 
mittee will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m. Tuesday, May 19, 1953, the hearings 
were closed.) 
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